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EORGE  WASHING¬ 
TON,  the  “  Father  of 
his  Country”  and  its 
first  President,  1 789— 
’97,  was  born  Febru¬ 
ary  22,  1732,  in  Wash¬ 
ington  Parish,  West¬ 
moreland  Count  y ,  Virginia. 
His  father,  Augustine  Wash¬ 
ington,  first  married  Jane  But- 
ler,  who  bore  him  four  chil- 
dren,  and  March  6,  1730,  he 
married  Mary  Ball.  Of  six 
children  by  his  second  mar¬ 
riage,  George  was  the  eldest, 
the  others  being  Betty,  Samuel,  John,  Au¬ 
gustine,  Charles  and  Mildred,  of  whom  the 
youngfest  died  in  infancy.  Little  is  known 
of  the  early  years  of  Washington,  beyond 
the  fact  that  the  house  in  which  he  was 
born  was  burned  during  his  early  child¬ 
hood,  and  that  his  father  thereupon  moved 
to  another  farm, 'inherited  from  his  paternal 
ancestors,  situated  in  Stafford  County,  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  where 
he  acted  as  agent  of  the  Principio  Iron 
Works  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  died 
there  in  1743. 

From  earliest  childhood  George  devel¬ 
oped  a  noble  character.  He  had  a  vigorous 
constitution,  a  fine  form,  and  great  bodily 
strength.  His  education  was  somewhat  de¬ 


fective,  being  confined  to  the  elementary 
branches  taught  him  by  his  mother  and  at 
a  neighboring  school.  He  developed,  how¬ 
ever,  a  fondness  for  mathematics,  and  en¬ 
joyed  in  that  branch  the  instructions  of  a 
private  teacher.  On  leaving  school  he  re¬ 
sided  for  some  time  at  Mount  Vernon  with 
his  half  brother,  Lawrence,  who  acted  as 
his  guardian,  and  who  had  married  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  his  neighbor  at  Belvoir  on  the  Poto¬ 
mac,  the  wealthy  William  Fairfax,  for  some 
time  president  of  the.  executive  council  of 
the  colony.  Both  Fairfax  and  his  son-in-law, 
Lawrence  Washington,  had  served  with  dis¬ 
tinction  in  1740  as  officers  of  an  American 
battalion  at  the  siege  of  Carthagena,  and 
were  friends  and  correspondents  of  Admiral 
Vernon,  for  whom  the  latter’s  residence  on 
the  Potomac  has  been  named.  George’s 
inclinations  were  for  a  similar  career,  and  a 
midshipman’s  warrant  was  procured  for 
him,  probably  through  the  influence  of  the 
Admiral ;  but  through  the  opposition  of  his 
mother  the  project  was  abandoned.  The 
family  connection  with  the  Fairfaxes,  how¬ 
ever,  opened  another  career  for  the  young 
man,  who,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  surveyor  to  the  immense  estates  of 
the  eccentric  Lord  Fairfax,  who  was  then 
on  a  visit  at  Belvoir,  and  who  shortly  after¬ 
ward  established  his  baronial  residence  at 
Green  way  Court,  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 
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Three  years  were  passed  by  young-  Wash¬ 
ington  in  a  rough  frontier  life,  gaining  ex¬ 
perience  whicli  afterward  proved  very  es¬ 
sential  to  him. 

In  1751,  when  the  Virginia  militia  were 
put  under  training  with  a  view  to  active 
service  against  France,  Washington,  though 
only  nineteen  years  of  age,  was  appointed 
Adjutant  with  the  rank  of  Major.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  of  that  year  the  failing  health  of 
Lawrence  Washington  rendered  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  seek  a  warmer  climate,  and 
George  accompanied  him  in  a  voyage  to 
Bar  xidoes.  They  returned  early  in  1752, 
and  Lawrence  shortly  afterward  died,  leav¬ 
ing  hi  5  large  property  to  an  infant  daughter. 
In  his  will  George  was  named  one  of  the 
executors  and  as  eventual  heir  to  Mount 
Vernon,  and  by  the  death  of  the  infant  niece 
soon  succeeded  to  that  estate. 

On  the  arrival  of  Robert  Dinvviddie  as 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Virginia  in  1752 
the  militia  was  reorganized,  and  the  prov¬ 
ince  divided  into  four  districts.  Washing¬ 
ton  was  commissioned  by  Dinwiddie  Adju¬ 
tant-General  of  the  Northern  District  in 
1753,  and  in  November  of  that  year  a  most 
important  as  well  as  hazardous  mission  was 
assigned  him.  This  was  to  proceed  to  the 
Canadian  posts  recently  established  on 
French  Creek,  near  Lake  Erie,  to  demand 
in  the  name  of  the  King  of  England  the 
withdrawal  of  the  French  from  a  territory 
claimed  by  Virginia.  This  enterprise  had 
been  declined  by  more  than  one  officer, 
since  it  involved  a  journey  through  an  ex¬ 
tensive  and  almost  unexplored  wilderness 
in  the  occupancy  of  savage  Indian  tribes, 
either  hostile  to  the  English,  or  of  doubtful 
attachment.  Major  Washington,  however, 
accepted  the  commission  with  alacrity  ;  and, 
accompanied  by  Captain  Gist,  he  reached 
Fort  Le  Boeuf  on  French  Creek,  delivered 
his  dispatches  and  received  reply,  which,  of 
course,  was  a  polite  refusal  to  surrender  the 
posts.  This  reply  was  of  such  a  character 


as  to  induce  the  Assembly  of  Virginia  to 
authorize  the  executive  to  raise  a  regiment 
of  300  men  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  asserted  rights  of  the  British  crown 
over  the  territory  claimed.  As  Washing¬ 
ton  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  that  post, 
the  command  of  this  regiment  was  given  to 
Colonel  Joshua  Fry,  and  Major  Washing¬ 
ton,  at  his  own  request,  was  commissioned 
Lieutenant-Colonel.  On  the  march  to  Ohio, 
news  was  received  that  a  party  previously 
sent  to  build  a  fort  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Monongahela  with  the  Ohio  had  been 
driven  back  by  a  considerable  French  force, 
which  had  completed  the  work  there  be¬ 
gun,  and  named  it  Fort  Duquesne,  in  honor 
of  the  Marquis  Duquesne,  then  Governor 
of  Canada.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
great  “  French  and  Indian  war,”  which  con¬ 
tinued  seven  years.  On  the  death  of  Colonel 
Fry,  Washington  succeeded  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  regiment,  and  so  well  did  he 
fulfill  his  trust  that  the  Virginia  Assembly 
commissioned  him  as  Commander-in-Chief 
of  all  the  forces  raised  in  the  colony. 

A  cessation  of  all  Indian  hostility  on  the 
frontier  having  followed  the  expulsion  of 
the  French  from  the  Ohio,  the  object  of 
Washington  was  accomplished  and  he  re¬ 
signed  his  commission  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Virginia  forces.  He  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Williamsburg  to  take  his  seat  in 
the  General  Assembly,  of  which  he  had 
been  elected  a  member. 

January  17,  1759.  Washington  married 
Mrs.  Martha  (Dandridge)  Custis,  a  young 
and  beautiful  widow  of  great  wealth,  and  de¬ 
voted  himself  for  the  ensuing  fifteen  years 
to  the  quiet  pursuits  of  agriculture,  inter¬ 
rupted  only  by  his  annual  attendance  in 
winter  upon  the  Colonial  Legislature  at 
Williamsburg,  until  summoned  by  his 
country  to  enter  upon  that  other  arena  in 
which  his  fame  was  to  become  world  wide. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  trace  the  details 
of  the  struggle  upon  the  question  cf  local 
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self-government,  which,  after  ten  years,  cul¬ 
minated  by  act  of  Parliament  of  the  port  of 
Boston.  It  was  at  the  instance  of  Virginia 
that  a  congress  of  all  the  colonies  was  called 
to  meet  at  Philadelphia  September  5,  1774, 
to  secure  their  common  liberties — if  possible 
by  peaceful  means.  To  this  Congress 
Colonei  Washington  was  sent  as  a  dele¬ 
gate.  On  dissolving  in  October,  it  recom¬ 
mended  the  colonies  to  send  deputies  to 
another  Congress  the  following  spring.  In 
the  meantime  several  of  the  colonies  felt 
impelled  to  raise  local  forces  to  repel  in¬ 
sults  and  aggressions  on  the  part  of  British 
troops,  so  that  on  the  assembling  of  the  next 
Congress,  May  10,  1775,  the  war  prepara¬ 
tions  of  the  mother  country  were  unmis¬ 
takable.  The  battles  of  Concord  and  Lex¬ 
ington  had  been  fought.  Among  the  earliest 
acts,  therefore,  of  the  Congress  was  the 
selection  of  a  commander-in-chief  of  the 
colonial  forces.  This  office  was  unani¬ 
mously  conferred  upon  Washington,  still  a 
member  of  the  Congress.  He  accepted  it 
on  June  19,  but  on  the  express  condition  he 
should  receive  no  salary. 

He  immediately  repaired  to  the  vicinity 
of  Boston,  against  which  point  the  British 
ministry  had  concentrated  their  forces.  As 
early  as  April  General  Gage  had  3,000 
troops  in  and  around  this  proscribed  city. 
During  the  fall  and  winter  the  British  policy 
clearly  indicated  a  purpose  to  divide  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  and  to  build  up  a  British  party 
in  the  colonies.  Those  who  sided  with  the 
ministry  were  stigmatized  by  the  patriots 
as  “  Tories,”  while  the  patriots  took  to  them¬ 
selves  the  name  of  “  Whigs.” 

As  early  as  1776  the  leading  men  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no 
hope  except  in  separation  and  indepen¬ 
dence.  In  May  of  that  year  Washington 
wrote  from  the  head  of  the  army  in  New 
York:  “A  reconciliation  with  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  is  impossible . When  I  took 

command  of  the  army,  1  abhorred  the  idea 


of  independence  ;  but  I  am  now  fully  satis¬ 
fied  that  nothing  else  will  save  us.” 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  sketch  to  trace 
the  military  acts  of  the  patriot  hero,  to 
whose  hands  the  fortunes  and  liberties  of 
the  United  States  were  confided  during  the 
seven  years’  bloody  struggle  that  ensued 
until  the  treaty  of  1783,  in  which  England 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  each  of 
the  thirteen  States,  and  negotiated  with 
them,  jointly,  as  separate  sovereignties.  The 
merits  of  Washington  as  a  military  chief¬ 
tain  have  been  considerably  discussed,  espe¬ 
cially  by  writers  in  his  own  country.  Dur- 
j  ing  the  war  he  was  most  bitterly  assailed 
for  incompetency,  and  great  efforts  were 
made  to  displace  him  ;  but  he  never  for  a 
moment  lost  the  confidence  of  either  the 
Congress  or  the  people.  December  4,  1783, 
the  great  commander  took  leave  of  his  offi- 
I  cers  in  most  affectionate  and  patriotic  terms, 
and  went  to  Annapolis,  Maryland,  where 
the  Congress  of  the  States  was  in  session, 
and  to  that  body,  when  peace  and  order 
prevailed  everywhere,  resigned  his  com¬ 
mission  and  retired  to  Mount  Vernon. 

It  was  in  1788  that  Washington  was  called 
to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the-  nation.  He 
received  every  electoral  vote  cast  in  all  the 
colleges  of  the  States  voting  for  the  office 
of  President.  The  4th  of  March,  1789,  was 
|  the  time  appointed  for  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  begin  its  operations, 
but  several  weeks  elapsed  before  quorums 
of  both  the  newly  constituted  houses  of  the 
Congress  were  assembled.  The  city  of  New 
York  was  the  place  where  the  Congress 
then  met.  April  16  Washington  left  his 
home  to  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  his 
new  duties.  He  set  out  with  a  purpose  of 
traveling  privately,  and  without  attracting 
any  public  attention  ;  but  this  was  impossi¬ 
ble.  Everywhere  on  his  way  he  was  met 
with  tnrongi ng  crowds,  eager  to  see  the 
man  whom  they’-  regarded  as  the  chief  de¬ 
fender  of  their  liberties,  and  everywhere 
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he  was  hailed  with  those  public  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  joy,  regard  and  love  which  spring 
spontaneously  from  the  hearts  of  an  affec¬ 
tionate  and  grateful  people.  His  reception 
in  New  York  was  marked  by  a  grandeur 
and  an  enthusiasm  never  before  witnessed 
in  that  metropolis.  The  inauguration  took 
place  April  30,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense 
multitude  which  had  assembled  to  witness 
the  new  and  imposing  ceremony.  The  oath 
of  office  was  administered  by  Robert  R. 
Livingston,  Chancellor  of  the  State.  When 
this  sacred  pledge  was  given,  he  retired 
with  the  other  officials  into  the  Senate 
chamber,  where  he  delivered  his  inaugural 
address  to  both  houses  of  the  newly  con¬ 
stituted  Congress  in  joint  assembly. 

In  the  manifold  details  of  his  civil  ad¬ 
ministration,  Washington  proved  himseif 
equal  to  the  requirements  of  his  position. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  first  session  of 
the  first  Congress  was  occupied  in  passing 
the  necessary  statutes  for  putting  the  new 
organization  into  complete  operation.  In 
the  discussions  brought  up  in  the  course  of 
this  legislation  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  new  system  came  under  general  review. 
On  no  one  of  them  did  any  decided  antago¬ 
nism  of  opinion  arise.  All  held  it  to  be  a 
limited  government,  clothed  only  with  spe¬ 
cific  powers  conferred  by  delegation  from 
the  States.  There  was  no  change  in  the 
name  of  the  legislative  department;  it  still 
remained  “the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America.”  There  was  no  change 
in  the  original  flag  of  the  country,  and  none 
in  the  seal,  which  still  remains  with  the 
Grecian  escutcheon  borne  by  the  eagle, 
with  other  emblems,  under  the  great  and 
expressive  motto,  “E  Pluribus  Unum." 

The  first  division  of  parties  arose  upon 
the  manner  of  construing  the  powers  dele¬ 
gated,  and  they  were  first  styled  “  strict 
constructionists”  and  “  latitudinarian  con¬ 
structionists.”  The  former  were  for  con¬ 
fining  the  action  of  the  Government  strictly 


within  its  specific  and  limited  sphere,  while 
the  others  were  for  enlarging  its  powers  by 
inference  and  implication.  Hamilton  and 
Jefferson,  both  members  of  the  first  cabinet, 
were  regarded  as  the  chief  leaders,  respect 
ivel}r,  of  these  rising  antagonistic  parties 
which  have  existed,  under  different  names 
from  that  day  to  this.  Washington  was  re¬ 
garded  as  holding  a  neutral  position  between 
them,  though,  by  mature  deliberation,  he 
vetoed  the  first  apportionment  bill,  in  1790, 
passed  b}^  the  party  headed  by  Hamilton, 
which  was  based  upon  a  principle  construct¬ 
ively  leading  to  centralization  or  consoli¬ 
dation.  This  was  the  first  exercise  of  the 
veto  power  under  the  present  Constitution. 
It  created  considerable  excitement  at  the 
time.  Another  bill  was  soon  passed  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  views,  which  has 
been  adhered  to  in  principle  in  every  ap 
portionment  act  passed  since. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  new  Con 
gress,  Washington  announced  the  gratify¬ 
ing  fact  of  “  the  accession  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina”  to  the  Constitution  of  1787,  and  June 
1  of  the  same  year  he  announced  by  special 
message  the  like  “  accession  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,”  with  his  congratulations  on 
the  happy  event  which  “  united  under  the 
general  Government”  all  the  States  which 
were  originally  confederated. 

In  1792,  at  the  second  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion,  Washington  was  desirous  to  retire; 
but  he  yielded  to  the  general  wish  of  the 
country,  and  was  again  chosen  President 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  every  electoral 
college.  At  the  third  election,  1796,  he  was 
again  most  urgently  entreated  to  consent  to 
remain  in  the  executive  chair.  This  he 
positively  refused.  In  September,  before 
the  election,  he  gave  to  his  countrymen  his 
memorable  Farewell  Address,  which  in  lan¬ 
guage,  sentiment  and  patriotism  was  a  fit 
and  crowning  glory  of  his  illustrious  life. 
After  March  4,  1797,  he  again  retired  to 
Mount  Vernon  for  peace,  quiet  and  repose. 
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His  administration  forthe  two  terms  had 
been  successful  beyond  the  expectation  and 
hopes  of  even  the  most  sanguine  of  his 
friends.  The  finances  of  the  country  were 
no  longer  in  an  embarrassed  condition,  the 
public  credit  was  fully  restored,  life  was 
given  to  every  department  of  industry,  the 
workings  of  the  new  system  in  allowing 
Congress  to  raise  revenue  from  duties  on 
imports  proved  to  be  not  only  harmonious 
in  its  federal  action,  but  astonishing  in  its 
results  upon  the  commerce  and  trade  of  all 
the  States.  The  exports  from  the  Union 
increased  from  $19,000,000  to  over  $56,000,- 
000  per  annum,  while  the  imports  increased 
in  about  the  same  proportion.  Three  new 
members  had  been  added  to  the  Union.  The 
progress  of  the  States  in  their  new  career 
under  their  new  organization  thus  far  was 
exceedingly  encouraging,  not  only  to  the 
friends  of  libertv  within  their  own  limits, 
but  to  their  sympathizing  allies  in  all  climes 
and  countries. 

Ol  the  call  again  made  on  this  illustrious 


chief  to  quit  his  repose  at  Mount  Vernon 
and  take  command  of  all  the  United  States 
forces,  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General, 
when  war  was  threatened  with  France  in 
1798,  nothing  need  here  be  stated,  except  to 
note  the  fact  as  an  unmistakable  testimo¬ 
nial  of  the  high  regard  in  which  he  was  still 
held  by  his  countrymen,  of  all  shades  of  po¬ 
litical  opinion.  He  patriotically  accepted 
this  trust,  but  a  treaty  of  peace  put  a  stop 
to  all  action  under  it.  He  again  retired  to 
Mount  Vernon,  where,  after  a  short  and 
severe  illness,  he  died  December  14,  1799, 
in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  The 
whole  country  was  filled  with  gloom  by  this 
sad  intelligence.  Men  of  all  parties  in  poli¬ 
tics  and  creeds  in  religion,  in  ever)'  State 
in  the  Union,  united  with  Congress  in  “  pay¬ 
ing  honor  to  the  man,  first  in  war,  first  in 
peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  country¬ 
men.’* 

His  remains  were  deposited  in  a  family 
vault  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  at  Mount 
Vernon,  where  they  still  lie  entombed. 
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OHN  ADAMS,  the  second 
President  of  the  United 
States,  1797  to  1801,  was 
born  in  the  present  town 
of  Quincy,  then  a  portion 
of  Braintree,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  October  30,  1735.  His 
father  was  a  farmer  of  mod¬ 
erate  means,  a  worthy  and 
industrious  man.  He  was 
a  deacon  in  the  church,  and 
was  very  desirous  of  giving 
his  son  a  collegiate  educa¬ 
tion,  hoping  that  he  would 
become  a  minister  of  the 
gospel.  But,  as  up  to  this 
time,  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  had  been  only 
a  play-boy  in  the  fields  and  forests,  he  had 
no  taste  for  books,  he  chose  farming.  On 
being  set  to  work,  however,  by  his  father 
out  in  the  field,  the  very  first  day  con¬ 
verted  the  boy  into  a  lover  of  books. 

Accordingly,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
entered  Harvard  College,  and  graduated  in 
1755,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  highly  esteemed 
for  integrity,  energy  and  ability.  Thus, 
having  no  capital  but  his  education,  he 
started  out  into  the  stormy  world  at  a  time 
of  great  political  excitement,  as  France  and 
England  were  then  engaged  in  their  great 
seven-years  struggle  for  the  mastery  over 
the  New  World.  The  fire  of  patriotism 


seized  young  Adams,  and  for  a  time  he 
studied  over  the  question  whether  he 
should  take  to  the  law,  to  politics  or  the 
army.  He  wrote  a  remarkable  letter  to  a 
friend,  making  prophecies  concerning  the 
future  greatness  of  this  country  which  have 
since  been  more  than  fulfilled.  For  two 
years  he  taught  school  and  studied  law, 
wasting  no  odd  moments,  and  at  the  eariy 
age  of  twenty-two  years  he  opened  a  law 
office  in  his  native  town.  His  inherited 
powers  of  mind  and  untiring  devotion  to 
his  profession  caused  him  to  rise  rapidly 
in  public  esteem. 

In  October,  1764,  Mr.  Adams  married 
Miss  Abigail  Smith,  daughter  of  a  clergy¬ 
man  at  Weymouth  and  a  lady  of  rare  per¬ 
sonal  and  intellectual  endowments,  who 
afterward  contributed  much  to  her  hus¬ 
band’s  celebrity. 

Soon  the  oppression  of  the  British  in 
America  reached  its  climax.  The  Boston 
merchants  employed  an  attorney  by  the 
name  of  James  Otis  to  argue  the  legality  of 
oppressive  tax  law  before  the  Superior 
Court.  Adams  heard  the  argument,  and 
afterward  wrote  to  a  friend  concerning  the 
ability  displayed,  as  follows  :  “  Otis  was  a 

flame  of  fire.  With  a  promptitude  of 
classical  allusion,  a  depth  of  research,  a 
rapid  summary  of  historical  events  and 
dates,  a  profusion  of  legal  authorities  and  a 
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prophetic  glance  into  futurity,  lie  hurried 
away  all  before  him.  American  independence 
was  then  and  there  korn.  Every  man  of  an 
immensely  crowded  audience  appeared  to 
me  to  go  away,  as  I  did,  ready  to  take  up 
arms.” 

Soon  Mr.  Adams  wrote  an  essay  to  be 
read  before  the  literary  club  of  his  town, 
upon  the  state  of  affairs,  which  was  so  able 
as  to  attract  public  attention.  It  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  American  journals,  republished 
in  England,  and  was  pronounced  by  the 
friends  of  the  colonists  there  as  “  one  of  the 
very  best  productions  ever  seen  from  North 
America.” 

The  memorable  Stamp  Act  was  now 
issued,  and  Adams  entered  with  all  the 
ardor  of  his  soul  into  political  life  in  order 
to  resist  it.  He  drew  up  a  series  of  reso¬ 
lutions  remonstrating  against  the  act,  which 
were  adopted  at  a  public  meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  Braintree,  and  which  were  sub¬ 
sequently  adopted,  word  for  word,  by  more 
than  forty  towns  in  the  State.  Popular 
commotion  prevented  the  landing  of  the 
Stamp  Act  papers,  and  the  English  author¬ 
ities  then  closed  the  courts.  The  town  of 
Boston  therefore  appointed  Jeremy  Grid- 
lev,  James  Otis  and  John  Adams  to  argue  a 
petition  before  the  Governor  and  council 
for  the  re-opening  of  the  courts;  and  while 
the  two  first  mentioned  attorneys  based 
their  argument  upon  the  distress  caused  to 
the  people  by  the  measure,  Adams  boldly 
Claimed  that  the  Stamp  Act  was  a  violation 
both  of  the  English  Constitution  and  the 
charter  of  the  Provinces.  It  is  said  that 
this  was  the  first  direct  denial  of  the  un¬ 
limited  right  of  Parliament  over  the  colo¬ 
nies.  Soon  after  this  the  Stamp  Act  was 
repealed. 

Directly  Mr.  Adams  was  employed  to 
defend  Ansell  Nickerson,  who  had  killed  an 
Englishman  in  the  act  of  impressing  him 
(Nickerson)  into  the  King’s  service,  and  his 
client  was  acquitted,  the  court  thus  estab- 
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lishing  the  principle  that  the  infamous 
royal  prerogative  of  impressment  could 
have  no  existence  in  the  colonial  code. 
But  in  1770  Messrs.  Adams  and  Josiah 
Quincy  defended  a  party  of  British  soldiers 
who  had  been  arrested  for  murder  when 
thev  had  been  only  obeying  Governmental 
orders;  and  when  reproached  for  thus  ap¬ 
parently  deserting  the  cause  of  popular 
liberty,  Mr.  Adams  replied  that  he  would  a 
thousandfold  rather  live  under  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  worst  of  England’s  kings  than 
under  that  of  a  lawless  mob.  Next,  after 
serving  a  term  as  a  member  of  the  Colonial 
Legislature  from  Boston,  Mr.  Adams,  find¬ 
ing  his  health  affected  by  too  great  labor, 
retired  to  his  native  home  at  Braintree. 

The  year  1774  soon  arrived,  with  its  fa¬ 
mous  Boston  Tea  Party,”  the  first  open 
act  of  rebellion.  Adams  was  sent  to  the 
Congress  at  Philadelphia;  and  when  the 
Attornev-General  announced  that  Great 
Britain  had  “  determined  on  her  system, 
and  that  her  power  to  execute  it  was  irre¬ 
sistible,”  Adams  replied  :  “  I  know  that 

Great  Britain  has  determined  on  her  sys¬ 
tem,  and  that  verv  determination  deter¬ 
mines  me  on  mine.  You  know  that  I  have 
been  constant  in  my  opposition  to  her 
measures.  The  die  is  now  cast.  I  have 
passed  the  Rubicon.  Sink  or  swim,  live  or 
die,  with  my  country,  is  my  unalterable 
determination.”  The  rumor  beginning  to 
prevail  at  Philadelphia  that  the  Congress 
had  independence  in  view,  Adams  foresaw 
that  it  was  too  soon  to  declare  it  openly. 
He  advised  every  one  to  remain  quiet  in 
that  respect;  and  as  soon  as  it  became  ap¬ 
parent  that  he  himself  was  for  independ¬ 
ence,  he  was  advised  to  hide  himself,  which 
he  did. 

The  next  year  the  great  Revolutionary 
war  opened  in  earnest,  and  Mrs.  Adams, 
residing  near  Boston,  kept  her  husband  ad¬ 
vised  by  letter  of  all  the  events  transpiring 
in  her  vicinity.  The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
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came  on.  Congress  had  to  do  something 
immediately.  The  first  thing  was  to 
choose  a  commander-in-chief  for  the — we 
can’t  say  “  army  ” — the  fighting  men  of  the 
colonies.  The  New  England  delegation 
was  almost  unanimous  in  favor  of  appoint¬ 
ing  General  Ward,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Massachusetts  forces,  but  Mr.  Adams  urged 
the  appointment  of  George  Washington, 
then  almost  unknown  outside  of  his  own 
State.  He  was  appointed  without  oppo¬ 
sition.  Mr.  Adams  offered  the  resolution, 
which  was  adopted,  annulling  all  the  royal 
authority  in  the  colonies.  Having  thus 
prepared  the  way,  a  few  weeks  later,  viz., 
June  7,  1776,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  who  a  few  months  before  had  declared 
that  the  British  Government  would  aban¬ 
don  its  oppressive  measures,  now  offered 
the  memorable  resolution,  seconded  by 
Adams,  “that  these  United  States  are,  and 
of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent.” 
Jefferson,  Adams,  Franklin,  Sherman  and 
Livingston  were  then  appointed  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  draught  a  declaration  of  independ¬ 
ence.  Mr.  Jefferson  desired  Mr.  Adams 
to  draw  up  Ihe  bold  document,  but  the 
latter  persuaded  Mr.  Jefferson  to  perform 
that  responsible  task.  The  Declaration 
drawn  up,  Mr.  Adams  became  its  foremost 
defender  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  It  was 
signed  by  all  the  fifty -five  members  present, 
and  the  next  day  Mr.  Adams  wrote  to  his 
wife  how  great  a  deed  was  done,  and  how 
proud  he  was  of  it.  Mr.  Adams  continued 
to  be  the  leading  man  of  Congress,  and 
the  leading  advocate  of  American  inde¬ 
pendence.  Above  all  other  Americans, 
he  was  considered  by  every  one  the  prin¬ 
cipal  shining  mark  for  British  vengeance. 
Thus  circumstanced,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  most  dangerous  task  of  crossing  the 
ocean  in  winter,  exposed  to  capture  by  the 
British,  who  knew  of  his  mission,  which 
was  to  visit  Paris  and  solicit  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  French.  Besides,  to  take  him¬ 


self  away  from  the  country  of  which  he 
was  the  most  prominent  defender,  at  that 
critical  time,  was  an  act  of  the  greatest  self- 
sacrifice.  Sure  enough,  while  crossing  the 
sea,  he  had  two  very  narrow  escapes  from 
capture ;  and  the  transit  was  otherwise  a 
stormy  and  eventful  one.  During  thc- 
summer  of  1779  he  returned  home,  but  was 
immediately  dispatched  back  to  France,  to 
be  in  readiness  there  to  negotiate  terms  of 
peace  and  commerce  with  Great  Britain  as 
soon  as  the  latter  power  was  ready  for  such 
business.  But  as  Dr.  Franklin  was  more 
popular  than  heat  the  court  of  France,  Mr. 
Adams  repaired  to  Holland,  where  he  was 
far  more  successful  as  a  diplomatist. 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  England  was  finally  signed  at 
Paris,  January  21,  1783;  and  the  re-action 
from  so  great  excitement  as  Mr.  Adams  had 
so  long  been  experiencing  threw  him  into 
a  dangerous  fever.  Before  he  fully  re¬ 
covered  he  was  in  London,  whence  he  was 
dispatched  again  to  Amsterdam  to  negoti¬ 
ate  another  loan.  Compliance  with  this 
order  undermined  his  physical  constitution 
for  life. 

In  1785  Mr.  Adams  was  appointed  envoy 
to  the  court  of  St.  James,  to  meet  face  to 
face  the  very  king  who  had  regarded  him 
as  an  arch  traitor!  Accordingly  he  re¬ 
paired  thither,  where  he  did  actually  meet 
and  converse  with  George  III.!  After  a 
residence  there  for  about  three  years,  he 
obtained  permission  to  return  to  America. 
While  in  London  he  wrote  and  published 
an  able  work,  in  three  volumes,  entitled: 
“  A  Defense  of  the  American  Constitution.” 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  proving 
inefficient,  as  Adams  had  prophesied,  a 
carefull}'  draughted  Constitution  was 
adopted  in  1789,  when  George  Washington 
was  elected  President  of  the  new  nation, 
and  Adams  Vice-President.  Congress  met 
for  a  time  in  New  York,  but  was  removed 
to  Philadelphia  for  ten  years,  until  suitable 
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buildings  should  be  erected  at  the  new 
capital  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mr. 
Adams  then  moved  his  family  to  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Toward  the  close  of  his  term  of 
office  the  French  Revolution  culminated, 
when  Adams  and  Washington  rather 
sympathized  with  England,  and  Jefferson 
with  France.  The  Presidential  election  of 
1796  resulted  in  giving  Mr.  Adams  the  first 
place  by  a  small  majority,  and  Mr.  Jeffer¬ 
son  the  second  place. 

Mr.  Adams’s  administration  was  consci¬ 
entious,  patriotic  and  able.  The  period 
was  a  turbulent  one,  and  even  an  archangel 
could  not  have  reconciled  the  hostile  par¬ 
ties.  Partisanism  with  reference  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  was  bitter,  and  for  four 
years  Mr.  Adams  struggled  through  almost 
a  constant  tempest  of  assaults.  In  fact,  he 
was  not  truly  a  popular  man,  and  his  cha¬ 
grin  at  not  receiving  a  re-election  was  so 
great  that  he  did  not  even  remain  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  witness  the  inauguration  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  his  successor.  The  friendly 
intimacy  between  these  two  men  was 
interrupted  for  about  thirteen  years  of  their 
life.  Adams  finally  made  the  first  advances 
toward  a  restoration  of  their  mutual  friend¬ 
ship,  which  were  gratefully  accepted  by 
Jefferson. 

Mr.  Adams  was  glad  of  his  opportunity 
to  retire  to  private  lite,  where  he  could  rest 
his  mind  and  enjoy  the  comforts  of  home. 
By  a  thousand  bitter  experiences  he  found 
the  path  of  public  duty  a  thorny  one.  For 
twenty-six  years  his  service  of  the  public 
was  as  arduous,  self-sacrificing  and  devoted 
as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  man.  In  one  im¬ 
portant  sense  he  was  as  much  the  “  Father 
ol  his  Country  ”  as  was  Washington  in 
another  sense.  During  these  long  years  of 
anxiety  and  toil,  in  which  he  was  laying, 
broad  and  deep,  the  foundations  of  the 


greatest  nation  the  sun  ever  shone  upon,  he 
received  from  his  impoverished  country  a 
meager  support.  The  only  privilege  he 
carried  with  him  into  his  retirement  was 
that  of  franking  his  letters. 

Although  taking  no  active  part  in  public 
affairs,  both  himself  and  his  son,  John 
Quincy,  nobly  supported  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  in  resisting  the  encroachments  of 
England,  who  persisted  in  searching 
American  ships  on  the  high  seas  and 
dragging  from  them  any  sailors  that  might 
be  designated  by  any  pert  lieutenant  as 
British  subjects.  Even  for  this  noble  sup¬ 
port  Mr.  Adams  was  maligned  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  bitter  enemies  !  On  this  occasion, 
for  the  first  time  since  his  retirement,  he 
broke  silence  and  drew  up  a  very  able 
paper,  exposing  the  atrocity  of  the  British 
pretensions. 

Mr.  Adams  outlived  nearly  all  his  family. 
Though  his  physical  frame  began  to  give 
way  many  years  before  his  death,  his  mental 
powers  retained  their  strength  and  vigor  to 
the  last.  In  his  ninetieth  year  he  was 
gladdened  by  the  popular  elevation  of  his 
son  to  the  Presidential  office,  the  highest  in 
j  the  gift  of  the  people.  A  few  months  more 
passed  away  and  the  4th  of  July,  182b. 
j  arrived.  The  people,  unaware  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  end  of  two  great  lives — 
that  of  Adams  and  Jefferson — were  making 
unusual  preparations  fora  national  holiday. 
Mr.  Adams  lay  upon  his  couch,  listening  to 
the  ringing  of  bells,  the  waftures  of  martial 
music  and  the  roar  of  cannon,  with  silent 
emotion.  Only  four  days  before,  he  had 
given  for  a  public  toast,  “  Independence 
forever.”  About  two  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  he  said,  “And  Jefferson  still  survives.” 
But  he  was  mistaken  by  an  hour  or  so; 
and  in  a  few  minutes  he  had  breathed  his 
last. 
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Thomas  jeffer- 

son,  the  third  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United 
States,  i8oi-’9,  was 
born  April  2,  1743, 
the  eldest  child  of 
his  parents,  Peter 
and  Jane  (Randolph)  Jef¬ 
ferson,  near  Charlottes¬ 
ville,  Albemarle  County, 
Virginia,  upon  the  slopes 
of  the  Blue  Ridge.  When 
he -was  fourteen  years  of 
age,  his  father  died,  leav¬ 
ing  a  widow  and  eight 
children.  She  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  and  accomplished 
lady,  a  good  letter-writer,  with  a  fund  of 
humor,  and  an  admirable  housekeeper.  His 
parents  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England, 
and  are  said  to  be  of  Welch  origin.  But 
little  is  known  of  them,  however. 

Thomas  was  naturally  of  a  serious  turn 
of  mind,  apt  to  learn,  and  a  favorite  at 
school,  his  choice  studies  being  mathemat¬ 
ics  and  the  classics.  At  the  age  of  seven¬ 
teen  he  entered  William  and  Mary  College, 
in  an  advanced  class,  and  lived  in  rather  an 
expensive  style,  consequently  being  much 
caressed  by  gay  society.  That  he  was  not 
ruined,  is  proof  of  his  stamina  of  character. 
But  during  his  second  year  he  discarded 


society,  his  horses  and  even  his  favorite 
violin,  and  devoted  thenceforward  fifteen 
hours  a  day  to  hard  stud)9  becoming  ex¬ 
traordinarily  proficient  in  Latin  and  Greek 
authors. 

On  leaving  college,  before  he  was  twenty- 
one,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law,  and 
pursued  it  diligently  until  he  was  well 
qualified  for  practice,  upon  which  he 
entered  in  1767.  By  this  time  he  was  also 
versed  in  French,  Spanish,  Italian  and  An¬ 
glo-Saxon,  and  in  the  criticism  of  the  fine 
arts.  Being  very  polite  and  polished  in  his 
manners,  he  won  the  friendship  of  all  whom 
he  met.  Though  able  with  his  pen,  he  was 
not  fluent  in  public  speech. 

In  1769  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  Legislature,  and  was  the  largest 
slave-holding  member  of  that  body.  He 
introduced  a  bill  empowering  slave-holders 
to  manumit  their  slaves,  but  it  was  rejected 
by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

In  1770  Mr.  Jefferson  met  with  a  great 
loss;  his  house  at  Shadwell  was  burned, 
and  his  valuable  library  of  2,000  volumes 
was  consumed.  But  he  was  wealthy 
enough  to  replace  the  most  of  it,  as  from 
his  5,000  acres  tilled  by  slaves  and  his 
practice  at  the  bar  his  income  amounted  to 
about  $5,000  a  year. 

In  1772  he  married  Mrs.  Martha  Skelton, 
a  beautiful,  wealthy  and  accomplished 
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young  widow,  who  owned  40,000  acres  of 
land  and  130  slaves;  yet  he  labored  assidu¬ 
ously  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  For  his 
new  home  he  selected  a  majestic  rise  of 
land  upon  his  large  estate  at  Shadwell, 
called  Monticello,  whereon  he  erected  a 
mansion  of  modest  yet  elegant  architecture. 
Here  he  lived  in  luxury,  indulging  his  taste 
in  magnificent,  high-blooded  horses. 

At  this  period  the  British  Government 
gradually  became  more  insolent  and  op¬ 
pressive  toward  the  American  colonies, 
and  Mr.  Jefferson  was  ever  one  of  the  most 
foremost  to  resist  its  encroachments.  From 
time  to  time  he  drew  up  resolutions  of  re¬ 
monstrance,  which  were  finally  adopted, 
thus  proving  his  ability  as  a  statesman  and 
as  a  leader.  By  the  vear  1774  he  became 
quite  busy,  both  with  voice  and  pen,  in  de¬ 
fending  the  right  of  the  colonies  to  defend 
themselves.  His  pamphlet  entitled:  “A 
Summary  View  of  the  Rights  of  British 
America,”  attracted  much  attention  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  following  year  he,  in  company 
with  George  Washington,  served  as  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  in  measures  to  defend 
by  arms  the  State  of  Virginia.  As  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Congress,  he  was  not  a  speech- 
maker,  yet  in  conversation  and  upon 
committees  he  was  so  frank  and  decisive 
that  he  always  made  a  favorable  impression. 
But  as  late  as  the  autumn  of  1775  he  re¬ 
mained  in  hopes  of  reconciliation  with  the 
parent  country. 

At  length,  however,  the  hour  arrived  for 
draughting  the  “  Declaration  of  fndepen- 
dence,”  and  this  responsible  task  was  de¬ 
volved  upon  Jefferson.  Franklin,  and 
Adams  suggested  a  few  verbal  corrections 
before  it  was  submitted  to  Congress,  which 
was  June  28,  1776,  only  six  days  before  it 
was  adopted.  During  the  three  days  of 
the  fiery  ordeal  of  criticism  through  which 
it  passed  in  Congress,  Mr.  Jefferson  opened 
not  his  lips.  John  Adams  was  the  main 
champion  of  the  Declaration  on  the  floor 


of  Congress.  The  signingof  this  document 
was  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  momentous 
occasions  ever  attended  to  by  man.  Prayer 
and  silence  reigned  throughout  the  hall, 
and  each  signer  realized  that  if  American 
independence  was  not  finally  sustained  by 
arms  he  was  doomed  to  the  scaffold. 

After  the  colonies  became  independent 
States,  Jefferson  resigned  fora  time  his  seat 
in  Congress  in  order  to  aid  in  organizing 
the  government  of  Virginia,  of  which  State 
he  was  chosen  Governor  in  1779,  when  he 
was  thirty-six  years  of  age.  At  this  time 
the  British  had  possession  of  Georgia  and 
were  invading  South  Carolina,  and  at  one 
time  a  British  officer,  Farleton,  sent  a 
secret  expedition  to  Monticello  to  capture 
the  Governor.  Five  minutes  after  Mr. 
Jefferson  escaped  with  his  family,  his  man¬ 
sion  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy  !  The 
British  troops  also  destroyed  his  valuable 
plantation  on  the  James  River.  “  Had  they 
carried  off  the  slaves,”  said  Jefferson,  with 
characteristic  magnanimity,  “to  give  them 
freedom,  they  would  have  done  right.” 

The  year  1781  was  a  gloomy  one  for  the 
Virginia  Governor.  While  confined  to  his 
secluded  home  in  the  forest  by  a  sick  and 
dying  wife,  a  party  arose  against  him 
throughout  the  State,  severely  criticising 
his  course  as  Governor.  Being  very  sensi¬ 
tive  to  reproach,  this  touched  him  to  the 
quick,  and  the  heap  of  troubles  then  sur¬ 
rounding  him  nearly  crushed  him.  He  re¬ 
solved,  in  despair,  to  retire  from  public  life 
for  the  rest  of  his  days.  For  weeks  Mr. 
Jefferson  sat  lovingly,  but  with  a  crushed 
heart,  at  the  bedside  of  his  sick  wife,  during 
which  time  unfeeling  letters  were  sent  to 
him,  accusing  him  of  weakness  and  unfaith¬ 
fulness  to  duty.  All  this,  after  he  had  lost 
so  much  property  and  at  the  same  time 
done  so  much  for  his  country!  After  her 
death  he  actually  fainted  away,  and  re¬ 
mained  so  long  insensible  that  it  was  feared 
he  never  would  recover!  Several  weeks 
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passed  before  he  could  fully  recover  his 
equilibrium.  He  was  never  married  a 
second  time. 

In  the  spring  of  1782  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  compelled  their  king  to  make  to  the 
Americans  overtures  of  peace,  and  in  No¬ 
vember  following,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  reap¬ 
pointed  by  Congress,  unanimously  and 
without  a  single  adverse  remark,  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  a  treaty. 

In  March,  1784,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  ap¬ 
pointed  on  a  committee  to  draught  a  plan 
for  the  government  of  the  Northwestern 
Territory.  His  slavery-prohibition  clause 
in  that  plan  was  stricken  out  by  the  pro¬ 
slavery  majority  of  the  committee;  but  amid 
all  the  controversies  and  wrangles  of  poli¬ 
ticians,  he  made  it  a  rule  never  to  contra¬ 
dict  anybody  or  engage  in  any  discussion 
as  a  debater. 

In  company  with  Mr.  Adams  and  Dr. 
Franklin,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  appointed  in 
May,  1784,  to  act  as  minister  plenipotentiary 
in  the  negotiation  of  treaties  of  commerce 
with  foreign  nations.  Accordingly,  he  went 
to  Paris  and  satisfactorily  accomplished  his 
mission.  The  suavity  and  high  bearing  of 
his  manner  made  all  the  French  his  friends; 
and  even  Mrs.  Adams  at  one  time  wrote 
to  her  sister  that  he  was  “  the  chosen 
of  the  earth.”  But  all  the  honors  that 
he  received,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
seemed  to  make  no  change  in  the  simplicity 
of  his  republican  tastes.  On  his  return  to 
America,  he  found  two  parties  respecting 
the  foreign  commercial  policy,  Mr.  Adams 
sympathizing  with  that  in  favor  of  England 
and  himself  favoring  France. 

On  the  inauguration  of  General  Wash¬ 
ington  as  President,  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
chosen  by  him  for  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State.  At  this  time  the  rising  storm  of  the 
French  Revolution  became  visible,  and 
Washington  watched  it  with  great  anxiety. 
His  cabinet  was  divided  in  their  views  of 
constitutional  government  as  well  as  re¬ 


garding  the  issues  in  France.  General 
Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was 
the  leader  of  the  so-called  Federal  party, 
while  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  leader  of  the 
Republican  party.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  a  strong  monarchical  party  in  this 
country,  with  which  Mr.  Adams  sympa¬ 
thized.  Some  important  financial  measures, 
which  were  proposed  by  Hamilton  and 
finally  adopted  by  the  cabinet  and  approved 
by  Washington,  were  opposed  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  ;  and  his  enemies  then  began  to 
reproach  him  with  holding  office  under  an 
administration  whose  views  he  opposed. 
The  President  poured  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters.  On  his  re-election  to  the  Presi¬ 
dency  he  desired  Mr.  Jefferson  to  remain 
in  the  cabinet,  but  the  latter  sent  in  his 
resignation  at  two  different  times,  probably 
because  he  was  dissatisfied  with  some  of 
the  measures  of  the  Government.  His 
final  one  was  not  received  until  January  1, 
1794,  when  General  Washington  parted 
from  him  with  great  regret. 

Jefferson  then  retired  to  his  quiet  home 
at  Monticello,  to  enjoy  a  good  rest,  not  even 
reading  the  newspapers  lest  the  political 
gossip  should  disquiet  him.  On  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  again  calling  him  back  to  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State,  he  replied  that  no 
circumstances  would  ever  again  tempt  him 
to  engage  in  anything  public!  But,  while 
all  Europe  was  ablaze  with  war,  and  France 
in  the  throes  of  a  bloody  revolution  and  the 
principal  theater  of  the  conflict,  a  new 
Presidential  election  in  this  country  came 
on.  John  Adams  was  the  Federal  candi¬ 
date  and  Mr.  Jefferson  became  the  Republi¬ 
can  candidate.  The  result  of  the  election 
was  the  promotion  of  the  latter  to  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  while  the  former  was  chosen 
President.  In  this  contest  Mr.  Jefferson 
really  did  not  desire  to  have  either  office, 
he  was  “  so  weary  ”  of  party  strife.  He 
loved  the  retirement  of  home  more  than 
any  other  place  on  the  earth. 
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But  for  four  long  years  his  Vice-Presi¬ 
dency  passed  joylessly  away,  while  the 
partisan  strife  between  Federalist  and  Re¬ 
publican  was  ever  growing  hotter.  The 
former  party  split  and  the  result  of  the 
fourth  general  election  was  the  elevation  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  Presidency !  with 
Aaron  Burr  as  Vice-President.  These  men 
being  at  the  head  of  a  growing  party,  their 
election  was  hailed  everywhere  with  joy. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  Federalists 
turned  pale,  as  they  believed  what  a  portion 
of  the  pulpit  and  the  pres§  had  been  preach¬ 
ing — that  Jefferson  was  a  “  scoffing  atheist,” 
a  “Jacobin,”  the  “incarnation  of  all  evil,” 
“  breathing  threatening  and  slaughter  !  ” 

Mr.  Jefferson’s  inaugural  address  con¬ 
tained  nothing  but  the  noblest  sentiments, 
expressed  in  fine  language,  and  his  personal 
behavior  afterward  exhibited  the  extreme 
of  American,  democratic  simplicity.  His 
disgust  of  European  court  etiquette  grew 
upon  him  with  age.  He  believed  that 
General  Washington  was  somewhat  dis¬ 
trustful  of  the  ultimate  success  of  a  popular 
Government,  ayd  that,  imbued  with  a  little 
admiration  of  the  forms  of  a  monarchical 
Government,  he  had  instituted  levees,  birth¬ 
days,  pompous  meetings  with  Congress, 
etc.  Jefferson  was  always  polite,  even  to 
slaves  everywhere  he  met  them,  and  carried 
in  his  countenance  the  indications  of  an  ac¬ 
commodating  disposition. 

The  political  principles  of  the  Jeffersoni¬ 
an  party  now  swept  the  country,  and  Mr. 
Jefferson  himself  swayed  an  influence  which 
was  never  exceeded  even  by  Washington. 
Under  his  administration,  in  1803,  the  Lou¬ 
isiana  purchase  was  made,  for  $15,000,000, 
the  “  Louisiana  Territory  ”  purchased  com¬ 
prising  all  the  land  west  of  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  year  1804  witnessed  another  severe 
loss  in  his  family.  His  highly  accomplished 
and  most  beloved  daughter  Maria  sickened 
and  died,  causing  as  great  grief  in  the 


stricken  parent  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
survive  with  any  degree  of  sanity. 

The  same  year  he  was  re-elected  to  the 
Presidency,  with  George  Clinton  as  Vice- 
President.  During  his  second  term  our 
relations  with  England  became  more  com¬ 
plicated,  and  on  June  22,  1807,  near  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads,  the  United  States  frigate 
Chesapeake  was  fired  upon  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  man-of-war  Leopard,  and  was  made 
to  surrender.  Three  men  were  killed  and 
ten  wounded.  Jefferson  demanded  repara¬ 
tion.  England  grew  insolent.  It  became 
evident  that  war  was  determined  upon  by 
the  latter  power.  More  than  1,200  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  forced  into  the  British  service 
upon  the  high  seas.  Before  any  satisfactory 
solution  was  reached,  Mr.  Jefferson's 
Presidential  term  closed.  Amid  all  these 
public  excitements  he  thought  constantly 
of  the  welfare  of  his  family,  and  longed 
for  the  time  when  he  could  return  home 
to  remain.  There,  at  Monticello,  his  sub¬ 
sequent  life  was  very  similar  to  that  of 
Washington  at  Mt.  Vernon.  His  hospi¬ 
tality  toward  his  numerous  friends,  indul¬ 
gence  of  his  slaves,  and  misfortunes  to  his 
property,  etc.,  finally  involved  him  in  debt. 
For  years  his  home  resembled  a  fashion¬ 
able  watering-place.  During  the  summer, 
thirty-seven  house  servants  were  required  ! 
It  was  presided  over  by  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Randolph. 

Mr.  Jefferson  did  much  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  University  at  Charlottesville, 
making  it  unsectarian,  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  American  institutions,  but  poverty 
and  the  feebleness  of  old  age  prevented 
him  from  doing  what  he  would.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  petition  the  Legislature 
for  permission  to  dispose  of  some  of  his 
possessions  by  lottery,  in  order  to  raise  the 
necessary  funds  for  home  expenses.  It  was 
granted ;  but  before  the  plan  was  carried 
out,  Mr.  Jefferson  died,  July  4,  1826,  at 
12:50  P.  M. 
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AMES  MADISON,  the 
fourth  President  of  the 
United  States,  1809-’ 17, 
was  born  at  Port  Con¬ 
way,  Prince  George 
County,  Virginia,  March 
>,  1751.  His  father, 


Colonel  James  Madison,  was 
a  wealthy  planter,  residing 
upon  a  very  fine  estate 
called  “  Montpelier,”  only 
twenty-five  miles  from  the 
home  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
at  Monticello.  The  closest 
personal  and  political  at¬ 
tachment  existed  between 
these  illustrious  men  from  their  early  youth 
until  death. 

James  was  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  seven 
children,  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  all 
of  whom  attained  maturity.  His  early  edu¬ 
cation  was  conducted  mostly  at  home, 
under  a  private  tutor.  Being  naturally  in¬ 
tellectual  in  his  tastes,  he  consecrated  him¬ 
self  with  unusual  vigor  to  study.  At  a  very 
early  age  he  made  considerable  proficiency 
in  the  Greek,  Latin,  French  and  Spanish 
languages.  In  1769  he  entered  Princeton 
College,  New  Jersey,  of  which  the  illus¬ 
trious  Dr.  Weatherspoon  was  then  Presi¬ 
dent.  He  graduated  in  1771,  with  a  char¬ 


acter  of  the  utmost  purity,  and  a  mind 
highly  disciplined  and  stored  with  all  the 
learning  which  embellished  and  gave  effi¬ 
ciency  to  his  subsequent  career.  After 
graduating  he  pursued  a  course  of  reading 
for  several  months,  under  the  guidance  of 
President  Weatherspoon,  and  in  1772  re¬ 
turned  to  Virginia,  where  he  continued  in 
incessant  study  for  two  years,  nominally 
directed  to  the  law,  but  really  including 
extended  researches  in  theology,  philoso¬ 
phy  and  general  literature. 

The  Church  of  England  was  the  estab¬ 
lished  church  in  Virginia,  invested  with  all 
the  prerogatives  and  immunities  which  it 
enjoyed  in  the  fatherland,  and  other  de¬ 
nominations  labored  under  serious  disabili¬ 
ties,  the  enforcement  of  which  was  rightly 
or  wrongly  characterized  by  them  as  per¬ 
secution.  Madison  took  a  prominent  stand 
in  behalf  of  the  removal  of  all  disabilities, 
repeatedly  appeared  in  the  court  of  his  own 
county  to  defend  the  Baptist  nonconform¬ 
ists,  and  was  elected  from  Orange  County  to 
the  Virginia  Convention  in  the  spring  of 
1 766,  when  he  signalized  the  beginning  of 
his  public  career  by  procuring  the  passage 
of  an  amendment  to  the  Declaration  of 
Rights  as  prepared  by  George  Mason,  sub¬ 
stituting  for  “toleration”  a  more  emphatic 
assertion  of  religious  libertv. 
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In  1776  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  Convention  to  frame  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  State.  Like  Jefferson,  he  took 
but  little  part  in  the  public  debates.  His 
main  strength  lay  in  his  conversational  in¬ 
fluence  and  in  his  pen.  In  November,  1777, 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
State,  and  in  March,  1780,  took  his  seat  in 
the  Continental  Congress,  where  he  first 
gained  prominence  through  his  energetic 
opposition  to  the  issue  of  paper  money  by 
the  States.  He  continued  in  Congress  three 
years,  one  of  its  most  active  and  influential 
members. 

In  1784  Mr.  Madison  was  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Virginia  Legislature.  He  ren¬ 
dered  important  service  by  promoting  and 
participating  in  that  revision  of  the  statutes 
which  effectually  abolished  the  remnants  of 
the  feudal  system  subsistent  up  to  that 
time  in  the  form  of  entails,  primogeniture, 
and  State  support  given  the  Anglican 
Church  ;  and  his  “  Memorial  and  Remon¬ 
strance”  against  a  general  assessment  for 
the  support  of  religion  is  one  of  the  ablest 
papers  which  emanated  from  his  pen.  It 
settled  the  question  of  the  entire  separation 
of  church  and  State  in  Virginia. 

Mr.  Jefferson  says  of  him,  in  allusion  to 
the  study  and  experience  through  which  he 
had  already  passed : 

“  Trained  in  these  successive  schools,  he 
acquired  a  habit  of  self-possession  which 
placed  at  ready  command  the  rich  resources 
of  his  luminous  and  discriminating  mind  and 
of  his  extensive  information,  and  rendered 
him  the  first  of  every  assembly  of  which  he 
afterward  became  a  member.  Never  wan¬ 
dering  from  his  subject  into  vain  declama¬ 
tion,  but  pursuing  it  closely  in  language 
pure,  classical  and  copious,  soothing  al¬ 
ways  the  feelings  of  his  adversaries  by  civili¬ 
ties  and  softness  of  expression,  he  rose  to  the 
eminent  station  which  he  held  in  the  great 
National  Convention  of  1787  ;  and  in  that  of 
Virginia,  which  followed,  he  sustained  the 


new  Constitution  in  all  its  parts,  bearing  off 
the  palm  against  the  logic  of  George  Mason 
and  the  fervid  declamation  of  Patrick 
Henry.  With  these  consummate  powers 
were  united  a  pure  and  spotless  virtue 
which  no  calumny  has  ever  attempted  to 
sully.  Of  the  power  and  polish  of  his  pen, 
and  of  the  wisdom  of  his  administration  in 
the  highest  office  of  the  nation,  I  need  say 
nothing.  They  have  spoken,  and  will  for¬ 
ever  speak,  for  themselves.” 

In  January,  1786,  Mr.  Madison  took  the 
initiative  in  proposing  a  meeting  of  State 
Commissioners  to  devise  measures  for  more 
satisfactory  commercial  relations  between 
the  States.  A  meeting  was  held  at  An¬ 
napolis  to  discuss  this  subject,  and  but  five 
States  were  represented.  The  convention 
issued  another  call,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Madi¬ 
son,  urging  all  the  States  to  send  their  dele¬ 
gates  to  Philadelphia,  in  May,  1787,  to 
draught  a  Constitution  for  the  United 
States.  The  delegates  met  at  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed,  every  State  except  Rhode  Island 
being  represented.  George  Washington 
was  chosen  president  of  the  convention, 
and  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  then  and  there  formed.  There 
was  no  mind  and  no  pen  more  active  in 
framing  this  immortal  document  than  the 
mind  and  pen  of  James  Madison.  He  was, 
perhaps,  its  ablest  advocate  in  the  pages  of 
the  Federalist. 

Mr.  Madison  was  a  member  of  the  first 
four  Congresses,  i789-’97,  in  which  he  main¬ 
tained  a  moderate  opposition  to  Hamilton’s 
financial  policy.  He  declined  the  mission 
to  France  and  the  Secretaryship  of  State, 
and,  gradually  identifying  himself  with  the 
Republican  party,  became  from  1792  its 
avowed  leader.  In  1796  he  was  its  choice 
for  the  Presidency  as  successor  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote:  “There  is 
not  another  person  in  the  United  States 
with  whom,  being  placed  at  the  helm  of  our 
affairs,  my  mi-nd  would  be  so  completely  at 
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rest  for  the  fortune  of  our  political  bark.” 
But  Mr.  Madison  declined  to  be  a  candi¬ 
date.  His  term  in  Congress  had  expired, 
and  he  returned  from  New  York  to  his 
beautiful  retreat  at  Montpelier. 

In  1794  Mr.  Madison  married  a  young 
widow  of  remarkable  powers  of  fascination 
— Mrs.  Todd.  Her  maiden  name  was  Doro¬ 
thy  Paine.  She  was  born  in  1767,  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  of  Quaker  parents,  and  had  been 
educated  in  the  strictest  rules  of  that  sect. 
When  but  eighteen  years  of  age  she  married 
a  young  lawyer  and  moved  to  Philadelphia, 
where  she  was  introduced  to  brilliant  scenes 
of  fashionable  life.  She  speedily  laid  aside 
the  dress  and  address  of  the  Quakeress,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  fascinating  ladies 
of  the  republican  court.  In  New  York, 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  was  the 
belle  of  the  season  and  was  surrounded  with 
admirers.  Mr.  Madison  won  the  prize. 
She  proved  an  invaluable  helpmate.  In 
Washington  she  was  the  life  of  society. 
If  there  was  any  diffident,  timid  young 
girl  just  making  her  appearance,  she 
found  in  Mrs.  Madison  an  encouraging 
friend. 

During  the  stormy  administration  of  John 
Adams  Madison  remained  in  private  life, 
but  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  “  Reso¬ 
lutions  of  1798,”  adopted  by  the  Virginia 
Legislature,  in  condemnation  of  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  laws,  as  well  as  of  the  “  report” 
in  which  he  defended  those  resolutions, 
which  is,  by  many,  considered  his  ablest 
State  paper. 

The  storm  passed  away ;  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  laws  were  repealed,  John  Adams 
lost  his  re-election,  and  in  1801  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson  was  chosen  President.  The  great  re¬ 
action  in  public  sentiment  which  seated 
Jefferson  in  the  presidential  chair  was  large¬ 
ly  owing  to  the  writings  of  Madison,  who 
was  consequently  well  entitled  to  the  post 
of  Secretary  of  State.  With  great  ability 
he  discharged  the  duties  of  this  responsible 


office  during  the  eight  years  of  Mr.  Jeffer¬ 
son's  administration. 

As  Mr.  Jefferson  was  a  widower,  and 
neither  of  his  daughters  could  be  often  with 
him,  Mrs.  Madison  usually  presided  over 
the  festivities  of  the  White  House;  and  as 
her  husband  succeeded  Mr.  Jefferson,  hold¬ 
ing  his  office  for  two  terms,  this  remarkable 
woman  was  the  mistress  of  the  presidential 
mansion  for  sixteen  years. 

Mr.  Madison  being  entirely  engrossed  by 
the  cares  of  his  office,  all  the  duties  of  so¬ 
cial  life  devolved  upon  his  accomplished 
wife.  Never  were  such  responsibilities 
more  ably  discharged.  The  most  bitter 
foes  of  her  husband  and  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  were  received  with  the  frankly  prof¬ 
fered  hand  and  the  cordial  smile  of  wel¬ 
come;  and  the  influence  of  this  gentle 
woman  in  allaying  the  bitterness  of  party 
rancor  became  a  great  and  salutary  power 
in  the  nation. 

As  the  term  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  Presidency 
drew  near  its  close,  party  strife  was  roused 
to  the  utmost  to  elect  his  successor.  It  was 
a  death-grapple  between  the  two  great 
parties,  the  Federal  and  Republican.  Mr. 
Madison  was  chosen  President  by  an  elec, 
toral  vote  of  122  to  53,  and  was  inaugurated 
March  4,  1809,  at  a  critical  period,  when 
the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  Great 
Britain  were  becoming  embittered,  and  his 
first  term  was  passed  in  diplomatic  quarrels, 
aa:2:ravated  by  the  act  of  non-intercourse  of 
May,  1810,  and  finally  resulting  in  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  war. 

On  the  1 8th  of  June,  1812,  President 
Madison  gave  his  approval  to  an  act  of 
Congress  declaring  war  against  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  Notwithstanding  the  bitter  hostility 
of  the  Federal  party  to  the  war,  the  country 
in  general  approved;  and  in  the  autumn 
Madison  was  re-elected  to  the  Presidency 
by  128  electoral  votes  to  89  in  favor  of 
George  Clinton. 

March  4,  1817,  Madison  yielded  the  Presi- 
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dency  to  his  Secretary  of  State  and  inti¬ 
mate  friend,  James  Monroe,  and  retired  to 
his  ancestral  estate  at  Montpelier,  where  he 
passed  the  evening  of  his  days  surrounded 
by  attached  friends  and  enjoying  the 
merited  respect  of  the  whole  nation.  He 
took  pleasure  in  promoting  agriculture,  as 
president  of  the  county  society,  and  in 
watching  the  development  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  of  which  he  was  long  rector  and 
visitor.  In  extreme  old  age  he  sat  in  1829 
as  a  member  of  the  convention  called  to  re¬ 
form  the  Virginia  Constitution,  where  his 
appearance  was  hailed  with  the  most  gen¬ 
uine  interest  and  satisfaction,  though  he 
was  too  infirm  to  participate  in  the  active 
work  of  revision.  Small  in  stature,  slender 
and  delicate  in  form,  with  a  countenance 
full  of  intelligence,  and  expressive  alike  of 
mildness  and  dignity,  he  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  who  attended  the  convention, 
and  was  treated  with  the  utmost  deference. 
He  seldom  addressed  the  assembly,  though 
he  always  appeared  self-possessed,  and 
watched  with  unflagging  interest  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  every  measure.  Though  the  con¬ 
vention  sat  sixteen  weeks,  he  spoke  only 
twice ;  but  when  he  did  speak,  the  whole 
house  paused  to  listen.  His  voice  was 
feeble  though  his  enunciation  was  very  dis¬ 
tinct.  One  of  the  reporters,  Mr.  Stansburv, 
relates  the  following  anecdote  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son’s  last  speech: 

“  The  next  day,  as  there  was  a  great  call 
for  it,  and  the  report  had  not  been  returned 
for  publication,  I  sent  my  son  with  a  re¬ 
spectful  note,  requesting  the  manuscript. 
My  son  was  a  lad  of  sixteen,  whom  I  had 
taken  with  me  to  act  as  amanuensis.  On 
delivering  my  note,  he  was  received  with 
the  utmost  politeness,  and  requested  to 
come  up  into  Mr.  Madison’s  room  and  wait 
while  his  eye  ran  over  the  paper,  as  com¬ 
pany  had  prevented  his  attending  to  it.  He 
did  so,  and  Mr.  Madison  sat  down  to  correct 
the  report.  The  lad  stood  near  him  so  that 
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his  eye  fell  on  the  paper.  Coming  to  a 
certain  sentence  in  the  speech,  Mr.  Madison 
erased  a  word  and  substituted  another  ;  but 
hesitated,  and  not  feeling  satisfied  with  the 
second  word,  drew  his  pen  through  it  also. 
My  son  was  young,  ignorant  of  the  world, 
and  unconscious  of  the  solecism  of  which  he 
was  about  to  be  guilty,  when,  in  all  simplic¬ 
ity,  he  suggested  a  word.  Probably  no 
other  person  then  living  would  have  taken 
such  a  liberty.  But  the  sage,  instead  ol 
regarding  such  an  intrusion  with  a  frown, 
raised  his  eyes  to  the  boy’s  face  with  a 
pleased  surprise,  and  said,  ‘  Thank  you,  sir  ; 
it  is  the  very  word,’  and  immediately  in¬ 
serted  it.  I  saw  him  the  next  day,  and  he 
mentioned  the  circumstance,  with  a  compli¬ 
ment  on  the  young  critic.” 

Mr.  Madison  died  at  Montpelier,  June  28, 
1836,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five. 
While  not  possessing  the  highest  order  of 
talent,  and  deficient  in  oratorical  powers, 
he  was  pre-eminently  a  statesman,  of  a  well, 
balanced  mind.  His  attainments  were  solid, 
his  knowledge  copious,  his  judgment  gener¬ 
ally  sound,  his  powers  of  analysis  and  logi¬ 
cal  statement  rarely  surpassed,  his  language 
and  literary  style  correct  and  polished,  his 
conversation  witty,  his  temperament  san¬ 
guine  and  trustful,  his  integrity  unques¬ 
tioned,  his  manners  simple,  courteous  and 
winning.  By  these  rare  qualities  he  con¬ 
ciliated  the  esteem  not  only  of  friends,  but 
of  political  opponents,  in  a  greater  degree 
than  any  American  statesman  in  the  present 
century. 

M  rs.  Madison  survived  her  husband  thir¬ 
teen  years,  and  died  July  12,  1849,  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  her  age.  She  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  women  our  coun¬ 
try  has  produced.  Even  now  she  is  ad¬ 
miringly  remembered  in  Washington  as 
“  Dolly  Madison,”  and  it  is  fitting  that  her 
memory  should  descend  to  posterity  in 
company  with  thatof  the  companion  of 
her  life. 
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'AMES  MONROE,  the  fifth 
President  of  the  United 
States,  1 8 1 7— ’2  5 ,  was  born 
in  Westmoreland  County 
Virginia,  April  28,  1758, 
He  was  a  son  of  Spence 
Monroe,  and  a  descendant 
of  a  Scottish  cavalier  fam¬ 
ily.  Like  all  his  predeces¬ 
sors  thus  far  in  the  Presi¬ 
dential  chair,  he  enjoyed  all 
the  advantages  of  educa¬ 
tion  which  the  country 
could  then  afford.  He  was 
early  sent  to  a  fine  classical 
school,  and  at  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen  entered  William  and  Mary  College.. 
In  1776,  when  he  had  been  in  college  but 
two  years,  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  adopted,  and  our  feeble  militia,  with¬ 
out  arms,  amunition  or  clothing,  were  strug¬ 
gling  against  the  trained  armies  of  England. 
James  Monroe  left  college,  hastened  to 
General  Washington’s  headquarters  at  New 
York  and  enrolled  himself  as  a  cadet  in  the 
army. 

At  Trenton  Lieutenant  Monroe  so  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself,  receiving  a  wound  in  his 
shoulder,  that  he  was  promoted  to  a  Cap¬ 
taincy.  Upon  recovering  from  his  wound, 
he  was  invited  to  act  as  aide  to  Lord  Ster¬ 
ling,  and  in  that  capacity  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  battles  of  Brandywine,  Ger¬ 
mantown  and  Monmouth.  At  Germantown 


he  stood  by  the  side  of  Lafayette  when  the 
French  Marquis  received  his  wound.  Gen¬ 
eral  Washington,  who  had  formed  a  high 
idea  of  young  Monroe’s  ability,  sent  him  to 
Virginia  to  raise  a  new  regiment,  of  which 
he  was  to  be  Colonel;  but  so  exhausted  was 
Virginia  at  that  time  that  the  effort  proved 
unsuccessful.  He,  however,  received  his 
commission. 

Finding  no  opportunity  to  enter  the  army 
as  a  commissioned  officer,  he  returned  to  his 
original  plan  of  studying  law,  and  entered 
the  office  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was 
then  Governor  of  Virginia.  He  developed 
a  very  noble  character,  frank,  manly  and 
sincere.  Mr.  Jefferson  said  of  him: 

“James  Monroe  is  so  perfectly  honest 
that  if  his  soul  were  turned  inside  out  there 
would  not  be  found  a  spot  on  it.” 

In  1782  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly 
of  Virginia,  and  was  also  appointed  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Executive  Council.  The  next 
year  he  was  chosen  delegate  to  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress  for  a  term  of  three  years. 
He  was  present  at  Annapolis  when  Wash¬ 
ington  surrendered  his  commission  of  Com¬ 
mander-in-chief. 

With  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Madison 
he  felt  deeply  the  inefficiency  of  the  old 
Articles  of  Confederation,  and  urged  the 
formation  of  a  new  Constitution,  which 
should  invest  the  Central  Government  with 
something  like  national  power.  Influenced 
by  these  views,  he  introduced  a  resolution 
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that  Congress  should  be  empowered  to 
regulate  trade,  and  to  lay  an  impost  duty 
of  five  per  cent.  The  resolution  was  refer¬ 
red  to  a  committee  of  which  he  was  chair¬ 
man.  The  report  and  the  discussion  which 
rose  upon  it  led  to  the  convention  of  five 
States  at  Annapolis,  and  the  consequent 
general  convention  at  Philadelphia,  which, 
in  1787,  drafted  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  controversy  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Massachusetts  in 
reference  to  their  boundaries.  The  high 
esteem  in  which  Colonel  Monroe  was  held 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  judges  to  decide  the 
controversy.  While  in  New  York  attend¬ 
ing  Congress,  he  married  Miss  Kortright, 
a  young  lady  distinguished  alike  for  her 
beauty  and  accomplishments.  For  nearly 
fifty  years  this  happy  union  remained  un¬ 
broken.  In  London  and  in  Paris,  as  in  her 
own  country,  Mrs.  Monroe  won  admiration 
and  affection  by  the  loveliness  of  her  per¬ 
son,  the  brilliancy  of  her  intellect,  and  the 
amiability  of  her  character. 

Returning  to  Virginia,  Colonel  Monroe 
commenced  the  practice  of  law  at  Freder¬ 
icksburg.  He  was  very  soon  elected  to  a 
seat  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  the  next 
year  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  convention  which  was  assembled  to 
decide  upon  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
the  Constitution  which  had  been  drawn  up 
at  Philadelphia,  and  was  now  submitted 
to  the  several  States.  Deeply  as  he  felt 
the  imperfections  of  the  old  Confederacy, 
he  was  opposed  to  the  new  Constitution, 
thinking,  with  many  others  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  party,  that  it  gave  too  much  power  to 
the  Central  Government,  and  not  enough 
to  the  individual  States. 

In  1789  he  became  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  which  office  he  held 
acceptably  to  his  constituents,  and  with 
honor  to  himself  for  four  years. 


Having  opposed  the  Constitution  as  not 
leaving  enough  power  with  the  States,  he, 
of  course,  became  more  and  more  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  Republican  party.  Thus  he 
found  himself  in  cordial  co-operation  with 
Jefferson  and  Madison.  The  great  Repub¬ 
lican  party  became  the  dominant  power 
which  ruled  the  land. 

George  Washington  was  then  President. 
England  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Bourbons  against  the  principles  of  the 
French  Revolution.  President  Washing¬ 
ton  issued  a  proclamation  of  neutrality  be¬ 
tween  these  contending  powers.  France 
had  helped  us  in  the  struggle  for  our  lib¬ 
erties.  All  the  despotisms  of  Europe  were 
now  combined  to  prevent  the  French 
from  escaping  from  tyranny  a  thousandfold 
worse  than  that  which  we  had  endured. 
Colonel  Monroe,  more  magnanimous  than 
prudent,  was  anxious  that  we  should  help 
our  old  allies  in  their  extremity.  Fie  vio¬ 
lently  opposed  the  President’s  procla¬ 
mation  as  ungrateful  and  wanting  in 
magnanimity. 

Washington,  who  could  appreciate  such 
a  character,  developed  his  calm,  serene, 
almost  divine  greatness  by  appointing  that 
very  James  Monroe,  who  was  denouncing 
the  policy  of  the  Government,  as  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  that  Government  to  the  republic  of 
France.  He  was  directed  by  Washington 
to  express  to  the  French  people  our  warm¬ 
est  sympathy,  communicating  to  them  cor¬ 
responding  resolves  approved  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  and  adopted  by  both  houses  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Monroe  was  welcomed  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  in  France  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  respect  and 
affection.  He  was  publicly  introduced  to 
that  body,  and  received  the  embrace  of  the 
President,  Merlin  de  Douay,  after  having 
been  addressed  in  a  speech  glowing  with 
congratulations,  and  with  expressions  of 
desire  that  harmony  might  ever  exist  be 
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tween  the  two  nations.  The  flags  of  the 
two  republics  were  intertwined  in  the  hall 
of  the  convention.  Mr.  Monroe  presented 
the  American  colors,  and  received  those  of 
France  in  return.  The  course  which  he 
pursued  in  Paris  was  so  annoying  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  to  the  friends  of  England  in 
this  country  that,  near  the  close  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  administration,  Mr.  Monroe,  was 
recalled. 

After  his  return  Colonel  Monroe  wrote  a 
book  of  400  pages,  entitled  “  A  View  of  the 
Conduct  of  the  Executive  in  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs.”  In  this  work  he  very  ably  advo¬ 
cated  his  side  of  the  question;  but,  with 
the  magnanimity  of  the  man,  he  recorded  a 
warm  tribute  to  the  patriotism,  ability  and 
spotless  integrity  of  John  Jay,  between 
whom  and  himself  there  was  intense  antag 
onism  ;  and  in  subsequent  years  he  ex¬ 
pressed  in  warmest  terms  his  perfect 
veneration  for  the  character  of  George 
Washington. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  this  country 
Colonel  Monroe  was  elected  Governor  of 
Virginia,  and  held  that  office  for  three 
years,  the  period  limited  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  In  1802  he  was  an  Envoy  to  France, 
and  to  Spain  in  1805,  and  was  Minister  to 
England  in  1803.  In  1806  he  returned  to 
his  quiet  home  in  Virginia,  and  with  his 
wife  and  children  and  an  ample  competence 
from  his  paternal  estate,  enjoyed  a  few  years 
of  domestic  repose. 

In  1809  Mr.  Jefferson’s  second  term  of 
office  expired,  and  many  of  the  Republican 
party  were  anxious  to  nominate  James 
Monroe  as  his  successor.  The  majority 
were  in  favor  of  Mr.  Madison.  Mr.  Mon¬ 
roe  withdrew  his  name  and  was  soon  after 
chosen  a  second  time  Governor  of  Virginia. 
He  soon  resigned  that  office  to  accept  the 
position  of  Secretary  of  State,  offered  him 
by  President  Madison.  The  correspond¬ 
ence  which  he  then  carried  on  with  the 
British  Government  demonstrated  that 


there  was  no  hope  of  any  peaceful  adjust¬ 
ment  of  our  difficulties  with  the  cabinet  of 
St.  James.  War  was  consequently  declared 
in  June,  1812.  Immediately  after  the  sack 
of  Washington  the  Secretary  of  War  re¬ 
signed,  and  Mr.  Monroe,  at  the  earnest 
request  of  Mr.  Madison,  assumed  the  ad¬ 
ditional  duties  of  the  War  Department, 
without  resigning  his  position  as  Secretary 
of  State.  It  has  been  confidently  stated, 
that,  had  Mr.  Monroe’s  energies  been  in  the 
War  Department  a  few  months  earlier,  the 
disaster  at  Washington  would  not  have 
occurred. 

The  duties  now  devolving  upon  Mr.  Mon¬ 
roe  were  extremely  arduous.  Ten  thou¬ 
sand  men,  picked  from  the  veteran  armies 
of  England,  were  sent  with  a  powerful  fleet 
to  New  Orleans  to  acquire  possession  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi.  Our  finan¬ 
ces  were  in  the  most  deplorable  condition. 
The  treasury  was  exhausted  and  our  credit 
gone.  And  yet  it  was  necessary  to  make 
the  most  rigorous  preparations  to  meet  the 
foe.  In  this  crisis  James  Monroe,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War,  with  virtue  unsurpassed  in 
Greek  or  Roman  story,  stepped  forward 
and  pledged  his  own  individual  credit  as 
subsidiary  to  that  of  the  nation,  and  thus 
succeeded  in  placing  the  city  of  New  Or¬ 
leans  in  such  a  posture  of  defense,  that  it 
was  enabled  successfully  to  repel  the  in¬ 
vader. 

Mr.  Monroe  was  truly  the  armor-bearer 
of  President  Madison,  and  the  most  efficient 
business  man  in  his  cabinet.  His  energy 
in  the  double  capacity  of  Secretary,  both 
of  State  and  War,  pervaded  all  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  country.  He  proposed  to 
increase  the  army  to  100,000  men,  a  meas¬ 
ure  which  he  deemed  absolutely7  necessary 
to  save  us  from  ignominious  defeat,  but 
which,  at  the  same  time,  he  knew  would 
render  his  name  so  unpopular  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  his  being  a  successful  can¬ 
didate  for  the  Presidency. 
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The  happy  result  of  the  conference  at 
Ghent  in  securing  peace  rendered  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  army  unnecessary;  but  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  James  Monroe  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Andrew  Jackson  the 
weapon  with  which  to  beat  off  the  foe  at 
New  Orleans.  Upon  the  return  of  peace 
Mr.  Monroe  resigned  the  department  of 
war,  devoting  himself  entirely  to  the  duties 
of  Secretary  of  State.  These  he  continued 
to  discharge  until  the  close  of  President 
Madison’s  administration,  with  zeal  which 
was  never  abated,  and  with  an  ardor  of 
self-devotion  which  made  him  almost  for¬ 
getful  of  the  claims  of  fortune,  health  or 
life. 

Mr.  Madison’s  second  term  expired  in 
March,  1817,  and  Mr.  Monroe  succeeded 
to  the  Presidency.  He  was  a  candidate  of 
the  Republican  party,  now  taking  the  name 
of  the  Democratic  Republican.  In  1821  he 
was  re-elected,  with  scarcely  any  opposition. 
Out  cf  232  electoral  votes,  he  received  231. 
The  slavery  question,  which  subsequently 
assumed  such  formidable  dimensions,  now 
began  to  make  its  appearance.  The  State 
of  Missouri,  which  had  been  carved  out  of 
that  immense  territory  which  we  had  pur¬ 
chased  of  France,  applied  for  admission  to 
the  Union,  with  a  slavery  Constitution. 
There  were  not  a  few  who  foresaw  the 
evils  impending.  After  the  debate  of  a 
week  it  was  decided  that  Missouri  could 
not  be  admitted  into  the  Union  with  slav¬ 
ery.  This  important  question  was  at  length 
settled  by  a  compromise  proposed  by 
Henry  Clay. 

The  famous  “  Monroe  Doctrine,”  of  which 
so  much  has  been  said,  originated  in  this 
way:  In  1823  it  was  rumored  that  the 
Holy  Alliance  was  about  to  interfere  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  Republican 
liberty  in  the  European  colonies  of  South 
America.  President  Monroe  wrote  to  his 
old  friend  Thomas  Jefferson  for  advice  in 
the  emergency.  In  his  reply  under  date  of 


October  24,  Mr.  Jefferson  writes  upon  the 
supposition  that  our  attempt  to  resist  this 
European  movement  might  lead  to  war: 

“  Its  object  is  to  introduce  and  establish 
the  American  system  of  keeping  out  of  our 
land  all  foreign  powers;  of  never  permitting 
those  of  Europe  to  intermeddle  with  the 
affairs  of  our  nation.  It  is  to  maintain  our 
own  principle,  not  to  depart  from  it.” 

December  2,  1823,  President  Monroe 

sent  a  message  to  Congress,  declaring  it  to 
be  the  policy  of  this  Government  not  to 
entangle  ourselves  with  the  broils  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  not  to  allow  Europe  to  interfere 
with  the  affairs  of  nations  on  the  American 
continent;  and  the  doctrine  was  announced, 
that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  powers  “  to  extend  their  system  to 
any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  would  be 
regarded  by  the  United  States  as  danger¬ 
ous  to  our  peace  and  safety.” 

March  4,  1825,  Mr.  Monroe  surrendered 
the  presidential  chair  to  his  Secretary  of 
State,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  retired, 
with  the  universal  respect  of  the  nation, 
to  his  private  residence  at  Oak  Hill,  Lou¬ 
doun  County,  Virginia.  His  time  had  been 
so  entirely  consecrated  to  his  country,  that 
he  had  neglected  his  pecuniary  interests, 
and  was  deeply  involved  in  debt.  The 
welfare  of  his  country  had  ever  been  up¬ 
permost  in  his  mind. 

For  many  years  Mrs.  Monroe  was  in  such 
feeble  health  that  she  rarely  appeared  in 
public.  In  1830  Mr.  Monroe  took  up  his 
residence  with  his  son-in-law  in  New  York, 
where  he  died  on  the  4th  of  July,  1831. 
The  citizens  of  New  York  conducted  his 
obsequies  with  pageants  more  imposing 
than  had  ever  been  witnessed  there  before. 
Our  country  will  ever  cherish  his  mem¬ 
ory  with  pride,  gratefully  enrolling  his 
name  in  the  list  of  its  benefactors,  pronounc¬ 
ing  him  the  worthy  successor  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  men  who  had  preceded  him  in  the 
presidential  chair. 
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OHN  QUINCY  ADAMS, 
the  sixth  President  of  the 
United  States,  1825-9, 
was  born  in  the  rural 
home  of  his  honored 
father,  John  Adams,  in 
Quincy,  Massachusetts, 
July  11,  1767.  His  mother, 
a  woman  of  exalted  worth, 
watched  over  his  childhood 
during  the  almost  constant 
absence  of  his  father.  He 
commenced  his  education 
at  the  village  school,  giving 
at  an  early  period  indica¬ 
tions  of  superior  mental  en¬ 


dowments. 

When  eleven  years  of  age  he  sailed  with 
his  father  for  Europe,  where  the  latter  was 
associated  with  Franklin  and  Lee  as  Minister 
Plenipotentiary.  The  intelligence  of  John 
Quincy  attracted  the  attention  of  these  men 
and  received  from  them  flattering  marks  of 
attention.  Mr.  Adams  had  scarcely  returned 
to  this  country  in  1779  ere  he  was  again 
sent  abroad,  and  John  Quincy  again  accom¬ 
panied  him.  On  this  voyage  he  commenced 
a  diary,  which  practice  he  continued,  with 
but  few  interruptions,  until  his  death  He 
journeyed  with  his  father  from  Ferrol,  in 
Spain,  to  Paris.  Here  he  applied  himself 
for  six  months  to  study;  then  accompanied 


his  father  to  Holland,  where  he  entered, 
first  a  school  in  Amsterdam,  and  then  the 
University  of  Leyden.  In  178.1,  when  only 
fourteen  years  of  age,  he  was  selected  by 
Mr.  Dana,  our  Minister  to  the  Russian 
court,  as  his  private  secretary.  In  this 
school  of  incessant  labor  he  spent  fourteen 
months,  and  then  returned  alone  to  Holland 
through  Sweden,  Denmark,  Hamburg  and 
Bremen.  Again  he  resumed  his  studies 
under  a  private  tutor,  at  The  Hague. 

In  the  spring  of  1782  he  accompanied  his 
father  to  Paris,  forming  acquaintance  with 
the  most  distinguished  men  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  After  a  short  visit  to  England,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Paris  and  studied  until  May, 
1785,  when  he  returned  to  America,  leav¬ 
ing  his  father  an  embassador  at  the  court 
of  St.  James.  In  1786  he  entered  the  jun¬ 
ior  class  in  Harvard  University,  and  grad¬ 
uated  with  the  second  honor  of  his  class. 
The  oration  he  delivered  on  this  occasion, 
the  “  Importance  of  Public  Faith  to  the 
Well-being  of  a  Community,”  was  pub¬ 
lished — an  event  very  rare  in  this  or  any 
other  land. 

Upon  leaving  college  at  the  age  of  twenty 
he  studied  law  three  years  with  the  Hon. 
Theophilus  Parsons  in  Newburyport.  In 
1790  he  opened  a  law  office  in  Boston.  The 
profession  was  crowded  with  able  men,  and 
the  fees  were  small.  The  first  year  he  had 
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no  clients,  but  not  a  moment  was  lost.  The 
second  year  passed  away,  still  no  clients, 
and  still  he  was  dependent  upon  his  parents 
for  support.  Anxiously  he  awaited  the 
third  year.  The  reward  now  came.  Cli¬ 
ents  began  to  enter  his  office,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  year  he  was  so  crowded 
with  business  that  all  solicitude  respecting 
a  support  was  at  an  end. 

When  Great  Britain  commenced  war 
against  France,  in  1793,  Mr.  Adams  wrote 
some  articles,  urging  entire  neutrality  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States.  The  view 
was  not  a  popular  one.  Many  felt  that  as 
France  had  helped  us,  we  were  bound  to 
help  France.  But  President  Washington 
coincided  with  Mr.  Adams,  and  issued  his 
proclamation  of  neutrality.  His  writings 
at  this  time  in  the  Boston  journals  gave 
him  so  high  a  reputation,  that  in  June, 
1794,  he  was  appointed  by  Washington 
resident  Minister  at  the  Netherlands.  In 
July,  1797,  he  left  The  Hague  to  go  to  Port¬ 
ugal  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary.  Wash¬ 
ington  at  this  time  wrote  to  his  father,  John 
Adams: 

“  Without  intending  to  compliment  the 
father  or  the  mother,  or  to  censure  any 
others,  I  give  it  as  my  decided  opinion, 
that  Mr.  Adams  is  the  most  valuable  char¬ 
acter  we  have  abroad;  and  there  remains 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  he  will  prove  the 
ablest  of  our  diplomatic  corps.” 

On  his  way  to  Portugal,  upon  his  arrival 
in  London,  he  met  with  dispatches  direct¬ 
ing  him  to  the  court  of  Berlin,  but  request¬ 
ing  him  to  remain  in  London  until  he  should 
receive  instructions.  While  waiting  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Louisa  Catherine  John¬ 
son,  to  whom  he  had  been  previously  en¬ 
gaged.  Miss  Johnson  was  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  Joshua  Johnson,  American  Consul 
in  London,  and  was  a  lady  endowed  with 
that  beauty  and  those  accomplishments 
which  fitted  her  to  move  in  the  elevated 
sphere  for  which  she  was  destined. 


In  July,  1799,  having  fulfilled  all  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  his  mission,  Mr.  Adams  returned. 
In  1802  he  was  chosen  to  the  Senate  of 
Massachusetts  from  Boston,  and  then  was 
elected  Senator  of  the  United  States  for  six 
years  from  March  4,  1804.  His  reputation, 
his  ability  and  his  experience,  placed  him 
immediately  among  the  most  prominent 
and  influential  members  of  that  body.  He 
sustained  the  Government  in  its  measures 
of  resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  Eng¬ 
land,  destroying  our  commerce  and  insult¬ 
ing  our  flag.  There  was  no  man  in  America 
more  familiar  with  the  arrogance  of  the 
British  court  upon  these  points,  and  no 
one  more  resolved  to  present  a  firm  resist¬ 
ance.  This  course,  so  truly  patriotic,  and 
which  scarcely  a  voice  will  now  be  found 
to  condemn,  alienated  him  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  party  dominant  in  Boston,  and  sub¬ 
jected  him  to  censure. 

In  1805  Mr.  Adams  was  chosen  professor 
of  rhetoric  in  Harvard  College.  His  lect¬ 
ures  at  this  place  were  subsequently  pub¬ 
lished.  In  1809  he  was  sent  as  Minister  to 
Russia.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
that  negotiated  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Great  Britain,  signed  December  24,  1814, 
and  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  the  court 
of  St.  James  in  1815.  In  1817  he  became 
Secretary  of  State  in  Mr.  Monroe’s  cabinet 
in  which  position  he  remained  eight  years. 
Few  will  now  contradict  the  assertion  that 
the  duties  of  that  office  were  never  more 
ably  discharged.  Probably  the  most  im¬ 
portant  measure  which  Mr.  Adams  con¬ 
ducted  was  the  purchase  of  Florida  from 
Spain  for  $5,000,000. 

The  campaign  of  1824  was  an  exciting 
one.  Four  candidates  were  in  the  field. 
Of  the  260  electoral  votes  that  were  cast, 
Andrew  Jackson  received  ninety-nine;  John 
Quincy  Adams,  eighty-four;  William  H. 
Crawford,  forty-one,  and  Henry  Clay, 
thirty-seven.  As  there  was  no  choice  by 
the  people,  the  question  went  to  the  House 
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cl  Representatives.  Mr.  Clay  gave  the 
vote  of  Kentucky  to  Mr.  Adams,  and  he 
was  elected. 

1  he  friends  of  all  disappointed  candidates 
now  combined  in  a  venomous  assault  upon 
Mr.  Adams.  There  is  nothing  more  dis- 
graceful  in  the  past  history  of  our  country 
than  the  abuse  which  was  poured  in  one 
uninterrupted  stream  upon  this  high- 
minded,  upright,  patriotic  man.  There  was 
never  an  administration  more  pure  in  prin¬ 
ciples,  more  conscientiously  devoted  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  country,  than  that  of 
John  Quincy  Adams;  and  never,  perhaps, 
was  there  an  administration  more  unscru¬ 
pulously  assailed.  Mr.  Adams  took  his  seat 
in  the  presidential  chair  resolved  not  to 
know  any  partisanship,  but  only  to  con¬ 
sult  for  the  interests  of  the  whole  Republic, 

He  refused  to  dismiss  any  man  from  of¬ 
fice  for  his  political  views.  If  he  was  a  faith¬ 
ful  officer  that  was  enough.  Bitter  must 
have  been  his  disappointment  to  find  that  the 
Nation  could  not  appreciate  such  conduct. 

Mr.  Adams,  in  his  public  manners,  was 
cold  and  repulsive;  though  with  his  per¬ 
sonal  friends  he  was  at  times  very  genial. 
This  chilling  address  very  seriously  de¬ 
tracted  ’from  his  popularity.  No  one  can 
read  an  impartial  record  of  his  administra¬ 
tion  without  admitting  that  a  more  noble 
example  of  uncompromising  dignity  can 
scarcely  be  found.  It  was  stated  publicly 
that  Mr.  Adams’  administration  was  to  be 
put  down,  “  though  it  be  as  pure  as  the  an¬ 
gels  which  stand  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne  of  God.”  Many  of  the  active  par¬ 
ticipants  in  these  scenes  lived  to  regret  the 
course  they  pursued.  Some  years  after, 
Warren  R.  Davis,  of  South  Carolina,  turn¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Adams,  then  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  said: 

“  Well  do  I  remember  the  enthusiastic 
zeal  with  which  we  reproached  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  that  gentleman,  and  the  ardor 
and  vehemence  with  which  we  labored  to 


bring  in  another.  For  the  share  I  had  in 
these  transactions,  and  it  was  not  a  small 
one,  I  hope  God  will  forgive  me,  for  I  shall 
never  forgive  myself.” 

March  4,  1829,  Mr.  Adams  retired  from 
the  Presidency  and  was  succeeded  by  An¬ 
drew  Jackson,  the  latter  receiving  168  out 
of  261  electoral  votes.  John  C.  Calhoun 
was  elected  Vice-President.  The  slavery 
question  now  began  to  assume  pretentious 
magnitude.  Mr.  Adams  returned  to 
Ouincy,  and  pursued  his  studies  with  una¬ 
bated  zeal.  But  he  was  not  long  permitted 
to  remain  in  retirement.  In  November, 
1830,  he  was  elected  to  Congress.  In  this 
he  recognized  the  principle  that  it  is  honor¬ 
able  for  the  General  of  yesterday  to  act  as 
Corporal  to-day,  if  by  so  doing  he  can  ren¬ 
der  service  to  his  country.  Deep  as  are 
our  obligations  to  John  Quincy  Adams  for 
his  services  as  embassador,  as  Secretary  of 
State  and  as  President;  in  his  capacity  as 
legislator  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  he  conferred  benefits  upon  our  land 
which  eclipsed  all  the  rest,  and  which  can 
never  be  over-estimated. 

For  seventeen  years,  until  his  death,  he 
occupied  the  post  of  Representative,  tow¬ 
ering  above  all  his  peers,  ever  ready  to  do 
brave  battle  for  freedom,  and  winning  the 
title  of  “  the  old  man  eloquent.”  Upon 
taking  his  seat  in  the  House  he  announced 
that  he  should  hold  himself  bound  to  no 
party.  He  was  usually  the  first  in  his 
place  in  the  morning,  and  the  last  to  leave 
his  seat  in  the  evening.  Not  a  measure 
could  escape  his  scrutiny.  The  battle 
which  he  fought,  almost  singly,  against  the 
pro-slavery  party  in  the  Government,  was 
sublime  in  its  moral  daring  and  heroism. 
For  persisting  in  presenting  petitions  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  he  was  threatened 
with  indictment  by  the  Grand  Jury,  with 
expulsion  from  the  House,  with  assassina¬ 
tion;  but  no  threats  could  intimidate  him. 
and  his  final  triumph  was  complete. 
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On  one  occasion  Mr.  Adams  presented  a 
petition,  signed  by  several  women,  against 
the  annexation  of  Texas  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  it  up  into  slave  States.  Mr.  How¬ 
ard,  of  Maryland,  said  that  these  women 
discredited  not  only  themselves,  but  their 
section  of  the  country,  by  turning  from 
their  domestic  duties  to  the  conflicts  of  po¬ 
litical  life. 

“Are  women,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Adams, 
“  to  have  no  opinions  or  actions  on  subjects 
relating  to  the  general  welfare?  Where 
did  the  gentleman  get  his  principle  ?  Did 
he  find  it  in  sacred  history, — in  the  language 
of  Miriam,  the  prophetess,  in  one  of  the 
noblest  and  sublime  songs  of  triumph  that 
ever  met  the  human  eye  or  ear?  Did  the 
gentleman  never  hear  of  Deborah,  to  whom 
the  children  of  Israel  came  up  fpr  judg¬ 
ment  ?  Has  he  forgotten  the  deed  of  Jael, 
who  slew  the  dreaded  enemy  of  her  coun¬ 
try  ?  Has  he  forgotten  Esther,  who,  by  her 
petition  saved  her  people  and  her  coun¬ 
try  ? 

“  To  go  from  sacred  history  to  profane, 
does  the  gentleman  there  find  it  ‘  discredita¬ 
ble  ’  for  women  to  take  an  interest  in  politi¬ 
cal  affairs?  Has  he  forgotten  the  Spartan 
mother,  who  said  to  her  son  when  going 
out  to  battle,  ‘  My  son,  come  back  to  me 
with  thy  shield,  or  upon  thy  shield  ?’  Does 
he  remember  Cloelia  and  her  hundred  com¬ 
panions,  who  swam  across  the  river  under 
a  shower  of  darts,  escaping  from  Porsena  ? 
Has  he  forgotten  Cornelia,  the  mother  of 
the  Gracchi?  Does  he  not  remember  Por¬ 
tia,  the  wife  of  Brutus  and  the  daughter  of 
Cato  ? 

“  To  come  to  later  periods,  what  says  the 
history  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors? 
To  say  nothing  of  Boadicea,  the  British 
heroine  in  the  time  of  the  Caesars,  what 
name  is  more  illustrious  than  that  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  ?  Or,  if  he  will  go  to  the  continent, 
will  he  not  find  the  names  of  Maria  Theresa 
of  Hungary,  of  the  two  Catherines  of 


Prussia,  and  of  Isabella  of  Castile,  the  pa¬ 
troness  of  Columbus  ?  Dicfshe  bring:  *  dis- 
credit  ’  on  her  sex  by  minglingin  politics?  ” 

In  this  glowing  strain  Mr.  Adams  si¬ 
lenced  and  overwhelmed  his  antagonists. 

In  January,  1842,  Mr.  Adams  presented 
a  petition  from  forty-five  citizens  of  Haver¬ 
hill,  Massachusetts,  praying  for  a  peaceable 
dissolution  of  the  Union.  The  pro-slavery 
party  in  Congress,  who  were  then  plotting 
the  destruction  of  the  Government,  were 
aroused  to  a  pretense  of  commotion  such  as 
even  our  stormy  hall  of  legislation  has 
rarely  witnessed.  They  met  in  caucus,  and, 
finding  that  they  probably  would  not  be 
able  to  expel  Mr.  Adams  from  the  House 
drew  up  a  series  of  resolutions,  which,  ii 
adopted,  would  inflict  upon  him  disgrace, 
equivalent  to  expulsion.  Mr.  Adams  had 
presented  the  petition,  which  was  most  re¬ 
spectfully  worded,  and  had  moved  that  it  be 
referred  to  a  committee  instructed  to  re¬ 
port  an  answer,  showing  the  reason  wh} 
the  prayer  ought  not  to  be  granted. 

It  was  the  25th  of  January.  The  whole 
body  of  the  pro-slavery  party  came  crowd¬ 
ing  together  in  the  House,  prepared  to 
crush  Mr.  Adams  forever.  One  of  the  num¬ 
ber,  Thomas  F.  Marshall,  of  Kentucky,  was 
appointed  to  read  the  resolutions,  which 
accused  Mr.  Adams  of  high  treason,  of 
having  insulted  the  Government,  and  01 
meriting  expulsion;  but  for  which  deserved 
punishment,  the  House,  in  its  great  mercy, 
would  substitute  its  severest  censure.  With 
the  assumption  of  a  very  solemn  and  mag¬ 
isterial  air,  there  being  breathless  silence  in 
the  audience,  Mr.  Marshall  hurled  the  care¬ 
fully  prepared  anathemas  at  his  victim. 
Mr.  Adams  stood  alone,  the  whole  pro-slav¬ 
ery  party  against  him. 

As  soon  as  the  resolutions  were  read, 
every  eye  being  fixed  upon  him,  that  bold 
old  man,  whose  scattered  locks  were  whit¬ 
ened  by  seventy-five  years,  casting  a  wither¬ 
ing  glance  in  the  direction  of  his  assailants. 
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in  a  clear,  shrill  tone,  tremulous  with  sup¬ 
pressed  emotion,  said: 

“  In  reply  to  this  audacious,  atrocious 
charge  of  high  treason,  I  call  for  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Read  it !  Read  it!  and 
see  what  that  says  of  the  rights  of  a  people 
to  reform,  to  change,  and  to  dissolve  their 
Government.’ 

The  attitude,  the  manner,  the  tone,  the 
words;  the  venerable  old  man,  with  flash¬ 
ing  eye  and  flushed  cheek,  and  whose  very 
form  seemed  to  expand  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  occasion — all  presented  a  scene  over¬ 
flowing  in  its  sublimity.  There  was  breath¬ 
less  silence  as  that  paragraph  was  read,  in 
defense  of  whose  principles  our  fathers  had 
pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their 
sacred  honor.  It  was  a  proud  hour  to  Mr. 
Adams  as  they  were  all  compelled  to  listen 
to  the  words: 

“  That,  to  secure  these  rights,  govern¬ 
ments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed;  and  that  whenever  any  form  of 
government  becomes  destructive  of  those 
ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or 
abolish  it,  and  to  institute  new  government, 
laying  its  foundations  on  such  principles 
and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form 
as  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their 
safety  and  happiness.” 

That  one  sentence  routed  and  baffled  the 


foe.  The  heroic  old  man  looked  around 
upon  the  audience,  and  thundered  out, 
“  Read  that  again  !  ”  It  was  again  read. 
Then  in  a  few  fiery,  logical  words  he  stated 
his  defense  in  terms  which  even  prejudiced 
minds  could  not  resist.  His  discomfited 
assailants  made  several  attempts  to  rally. 
After  a  conflict  of  eleven  days  they  gave 
up  vanquished  and  their  resolution  was  ig- 
nominiously  laid  upon  the  table. 

In  January,  1846,  when  seventy-eight 
years  of  age,  he  took  part  in  the  great  de¬ 
bate  on  the  Oregon  question,  displaying 
intellectual  vigor,  and  an  extent  and  accu¬ 
racy  of  acquaintance  with  the  subject  that 
excited  great  admiration. 

On  the  2 1  st  of  February,  1848,  he  rose  on 
the  floor  of  Congress  with  a  paper  in  his 
hand  to  address  the  Speaker.  Suddenly 
he  fell,  stricken  by  paralysis,  and  was  caught 
in  the  arms  of  those  around  him.  For  a 
time  he  was  senseless  and  was  conveyed 
to  a  sofa  in  the  rotunda.  With  reviving 
consciousness  he  opened  his  eyes,  looked 
calmly  around  and  said,  “  This  is  the  end  of 
earth."  Then  after  a  moment’s  pause,  he 
added,  “  I  am  content''  These  were  his  last 
words,  and  he  soon  breathed  his  last,  in  the 
apartment  beneath  the  dome  of  the  capitol 
— the  theater  of  his  labors  and  his  triumphs. 
In  the  language  of  hymnology,  he  “  died  at 
his  post;”  he  “  ceased  at  once  to  work  and 
live.” 
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NDREW  JACKSON, 
the  seventh  President 
of  the  United  States, 
i829~’3 7,  was  born  at 
the  Waxhaw  Settle¬ 
ment,  Union  Coun¬ 
ty,  North  Carolina, 
March  1 6,  1767.  His  parents 
were  Scotch-Irish,  natives  of 
Carrickfergus,  who  came  to 
America  in  1765,  and  settled 
on  Twelve-Mile  Creek,  a  trib¬ 
utary  of  the  Catawba.  His 
father,  who  was  a  poor  farm 
laborer,  died  shortly  before  An¬ 
drew’s  birth,  when  his  mother  removed  to 
Waxhaw,  where  some  relatives  resided. 

Few  particulars  of  the  childhood  of  Jack- 
son  have  been  preserved.  His  education 
was  of  the  most  limited  kind,  and  he  showed 
no  fondness  for  books.  He  grew  up  to  be  a 
tall,  lank  boy,  with  coarse  hair  and  freck¬ 
led  cheeks,  with  bare  feet  dangling  from 
trousers  too  short  for  him,  very  fond  of  ath¬ 
letic  sports,  running,  boxing  and  wrestling. 
He  was  generous  to  the  younger  and 
weaker  boys,  but  very  irascible  and  over¬ 
bearing  with  his  equals  and  superiors.  He 
was  profane — a  vice  in  which  he  surpassed 
all  other  men.  The  character  of  his  mother 


he  revered;  and  it  was  not  until  after  her 
death  that  his  predominant  vices  gained 
full  strength. 

In  1780,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  Andrew, 
or  Andy,  as  he  was  called,  with  his  brother 
Robert,  volunteered  to  serve  in  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  forces  under  General  Sumter,  and 
was  a  witness  of  the  latter’s  defeat  at  Hang¬ 
ing  Rock.  In  the  following  year  the 
brothers  were  made  prisoners,  and  confined 
in  Camden,  experiencing  brutal  treatment 
from  their  captors,  and  being  spectators  of 
General  Green’s  defeat  at  Hobkirk  Hill. 
Through  their  mother’s  exertions  the  boys 
were  exchanged  while  suffering  from  small¬ 
pox.  In  two  days  Robert  was  dead,  and 
Andy  apparently  dying.  The  strength  of 
his  constitution  triumphed,  and  he  regained 
health  and  vigor. 

As  he  was  getting  better,  his  mother 
heard  the  cry  of  anguish  from  the  prison¬ 
ers  whom  the  British  held  in  Charleston, 
among  whom  were  the  sons  of  her  sisters. 
She  hastened  to  their  relief,  was  attacked 
by  fever,  died  and  was  buried  where  her 
grave  could  never  be  found.  Thus  Andrew 
Jackson,  when  fourteen  years  of  age,  was 
left  alone  in  the  world,  without  father, 
mother,  sister  or  brother,  and  without  one 
dollar  which  he  could  call  his  own.  He 
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soon  entered  a  saddler’s  shop,  and  labored 
diligently  for  six  months.  But  gradually, 
as  health  returned,  he  became  more  and 
more  a  wild,  reckless,  lawless  boy.  He 
gambled,  drank  and  was  regarded  as  about 
the  worst  character  that  could  be  found. 

He  now  turned  schoolmaster.  He  could 
teach  the  alphabet,  perhaps  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  table;  and  as  he  was  a  very  bold  boy, 
it  is  possible  he  might  have  ventured  to 
teach  a  little  writing.  But  he  soon  began  to 
think  of  a  profession  and  decided  to  study 
law.  With  a  very  slender  purse,  and  on 
the  back  of  a  very  fine  horse,  he  set  out 
for  Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  where  he 
entered  the  law  office  of  Mr.  McCay. 
Here  he  remained  two  years,  professedly 
studying  law.  He  is  still  remembered  in 
traditions  of  Salisbury,  which  say: 

“  Andrew  Jackson  was  the  most  roaring, 
rollicking,  horse-racing,  card-playing,  mis¬ 
chievous  fellow  that  ever  lived  in  Salisbury. 
He  did  not  trouble  the  law-books  much.” 

Andrew  was  now,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
a  tall  3'oung  man,  being  over  six  feet  in 
height.  He  was  slender,  remarkably  grace¬ 
ful  and  dignified  in  his  manners,  an  exquis¬ 
ite  horseman,  and  developed,  amidst  his 
loathesome  profanity  and  multiform  vices,  a 
vein  of  rare  magnanimity.  His  temper  was 
fiery  in  the  extreme;  but  it  was  said  of  him 
that  no  man  knew  better  than  Andrew 
Jackson  when  to  get  angry  and  when  not. 

In  1786  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
two  years  later  removed  to  Nashville, 
in  what  was  then  the  western  district  of 
North  Carolina,  with  the  appointment  of  so¬ 
licitor,  or  public  prosecutor.  It  was  an  of¬ 
fice  of  little  honor,  small  emolument  and 
great  peril.  Few  men  could  be  found  to 
accept  it. 

And  now  Andrew  Jackson  commenced 
vigorously  to  practice  law.  It  was  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  his  business  to  collect  debts. 
It  required  nerve.  During  the  first  seven 
years  of  his  residence  in  those  wilds  he 


traversed  the  almost'pathless  forest  between 
Nashville  and  Jonesborough,  a  distance  of 
200  miles,  twenty-two  times.  Hostile  In¬ 
dians  were  constant^  on  the  watch,  and  a 
man  was  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  shot 
down  in  his  own  field.  Andrew  Jackson 
was  just  the  man  for  this  service — a  wild, 
daring,  rough  backwoodsman.  Daily  he 
made  hair-breadth  escapes.  He  seemed  to 
bear  a  charmed  life.  Boldly,  alone  or  with 
few  companions,  he  traversed  the  forests, 
encountering  all  perils  and  triumphing 
over  all. 

In  1790  Tennessee  became  a  Territory, 
and  Jackson  was  appointed,  by  President 
Washington,  United  States  Attorney  for 
the  new  district.  In  1791  he  married  Mrs. 
Rachel  Robards  (daughter  of  Colonel  John 
Donelson),  whom  he  supposed  to  have  been 
divorced  in  that  year  by  an  act  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature  of  Virginia.  Two  years  after  this 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackson  learned,  to  their 
great  surprise,  that  Mr.  Robards  had  just 
obtained  a  divorce  in  one  of  the  courts  of 
Kentucky,  and  that  the  act  of  the  Virginia 
Legislature  was  not  final,  but  conditional. 
To  remedy  the  irregularity  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  a  new  license  was  obtained  and  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  again  performed. 

It  proved  to  be  a  marriage  of  rare  felic¬ 
ity.  Probably  there  never  was  a  more 
affectionate  union.  However  rough  Mr. 
Jackson  might  have  been  abroad,  he  was 
always  gentle  and  tender  at  home;  and 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  their  lives,  he 
treated  Mrs.  Jackson  with  the  most  chival- 
ric  attention. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  was  not  un¬ 
natural  that  the  facts  in  the  case  of  this 
marriage  were  so  misrepresented  by  oppo¬ 
nents  in  the  political  campaigns  a  quarter 
or  a  century  later  as  to  become  the  basis 
of  serious  charges  against  Jackson’s  moral¬ 
ity  which,  however,  have  been  satisfactorily 
attested  by  abundant  evidence. 

Jackson  was  untiring  in  his  duties  as 
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United  States  Attorney,  which  demanded 
frequent  journeys  through  the  wilderness 
and  exposed  him  to  Indian  hostilities.  He 
acquired  considerable  property  in  land,  and 
obtained  such  influence  as  to  be  chosen 
a  member  of  the  convention  which  framed 
the  Constitution  for  the  new  State  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  in  1796,  and  in  that  year  was  elected 
its  first  Representative  in  Congress.  Albert 
Gallatin  thus  describes  the  first  appearance 
of  the  Hon.  Andrew  Jackson  in  the  House: 

“  A  tall,  lank,  uncouth-’ooking  personage, 
with  locks  of  hair  hanging  over  his  face  and 
a  cue  down  his  back,  tied  with  an  eel  skin; 
his  dress  singular,  his  manners  and  deport¬ 
ment  those  of  a  rough  backwoodsman.” 

Jackson  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
Democratic  party.  Jefferson  was  his  idol. 
He  admired  Bonaparte,  loved  France  and 
hated  England.  As  Mr.  Jackson  took  his 
seat,  General  Washington,  whose  second 
term  of  office  was  just  expiring,  delivered 
his  last  speech  to  Congress.  A  committee 
drew  up  a  complimentary  address  in  reply. 
Andrew  Jackson  did  not  approve  the  ad¬ 
dress  and  was  one  of  twelve  who  voted 
against  it. 

Tennessee  had  fitted  out  an  expedition 
against  the  Indians,  contrary  to  the  policy 
of  the  Government.  A  resolution  was  intro¬ 
duced  that  the  National  Government 
should  pay  the  expenses.  Jackson  advo¬ 
cated  it  and  it  was  carried.  This  rendered 
him  very  popular  in  Tennessee.  A  va¬ 
cancy  chanced  soon  after  to  occur  in  the 
Senate,  and  Andrew  Jackson  was  chosen 
United  States  Senator  by  the  State  of  Ten¬ 
nessee.  John  Adams  was  then  President 
and  Thomas  Jefferson,  Vice-President. 

In  1798  Mr.  Jackson  returned  to  Tennes¬ 
see,  and  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 
Soon  after  he  was  chosen  Judge  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  that  State,  with  a  salary  of 
$600.  This  office  he  held  six  years.  It  is 
said  that  his  decisions,  though  sometimes 
ungrammatical,  were  generally  right.  He 


did  not  enjoy  his  seat  upon  the  bench,  and 
renounced  the  dignity  in  1804.  About 
this  time  he  was  chosen  Major-General  of 
militia,  and  lost  the  title  of  judge  in  that  of 
General. 

When  he  retired  from  the  Senate  Cham¬ 
ber,  he  decided  to  try  his  fortune  through 
trade.  He  purchased  a  stock  of  goods  in 
Philadelphia  and  sent  them  to  Nashville, 
where  he  opened  a  store.  He  lived  about 
thirteen  miles  from  Nashville,  on  a  tract  of 
land  of  several  thousand  acres,  mostly  un¬ 
cultivated.  He  used  a  small  block-house 
for  a  store,  from  a  narrow  window  of 
which  he  sold  goods  to  the  Indians.  As  he 
had  an  assistant  his  office  as  judge  did  not 
materially  interfere  with  his  business. 

As  to  slavery,  born  in  the  midst  of  it,  the 
idea  never  seenffed  to  enter  his  mind  that  it 
could  be  wrong.  He  eventually  became 
an  extensive  slave  owner,  but  he  was  one  of 
the  most  humane  and  gentle  of  masters. 

In  1804  Mr.  Jackson  withdrew  from  pol¬ 
itics  and  settled  on  a  plantation  which  he 
called  the  Hermitage,  near  Nashville.  He 
set  up  a  cotton-gin,  formed  a  partnership 
and  traded  in  New  Orleans,  making  the 
voyage  on  flatboats.  Through  his  hot  tem¬ 
per  he  became  involved  in  several  quarrels 
and  “  affairs  of  honor,”  during  this  period, 
in  one  of  which  he  was  severely  wounded, 
but  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  his  opponent, 
Charles  Dickinson.  For  a  time  this  affair 
greatly  injured  General  Jackson’s  popular¬ 
ity.  The  verdict  then  was,  and  continues 
to  be,  that  General  Jackson  was  outra¬ 
geously  wrong.  If  he  subsequently  felt  any 
remorse  he  never  revealed  it  to  anyone. 

In  1805  Aaron  Burr  had  visited  Nash¬ 
ville  and  been  a  guest  of  Jackson,  with 
whom  he  corresponded  on  the  subject  of  a 
war  with  Spain,  which  was  anticipated  and 
desired  by  them,  as  well  as  by  the  people 
of  the  Southwest  generally. 

Burr  repeated  his  visit  in  September, 
1806,  when  he  engaged  in  the  celeorated 
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combinations  which  led  to  his  trial  for  trea¬ 
son.  He  was  warmly  received  by  Jackson, 
at  whose  instance  a  public  ball  was  given 
in  his  honor  at  Nashville,  and  contracted 
with  the  latter  for  boats  and  provisions. 
Early  in  1807,  when  Burr  had  been  pro¬ 
claimed  a  traitor  by  President  Jefferson, 
volunteer  forces  for  the  Federal  service 
were  organized  at  Nashville  under  Jack¬ 
son’s  command;  but  his  energy  and  activ¬ 
ity  did  not  shield  him  from  suspicions  of 
connivance  in  the  supposed  treason.  He 
was  summoned  to  Richmond  as  a  witness 
in  Burr’s  trial,  but  was  not  called  to  the 
stand,  probably  because  he  was  out-spoken 
in  his  partisanship. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  in  1812,  Jackson  tendered  his  serv¬ 
ices,  and  in  January,  1813,  embarked  for 
New  Orleans  at  the  head  of  the  Tennessee 
contingent.  In  March  he  received  an  or¬ 
der  to  disband  his  forces;  but  in  Septem¬ 
ber  he  again  took  the  field,  in  the  Creek 
war,  and  in  conjunction  with  his  former 
partner,  Colonel  Coffee,  inflicted  upon  the 
Indians  the  memorable  defeat  at  Talladega, 
Emuckfaw  and  Tallapoosa. 

In  May,  1814,  Jackson,  who  had  now  ac¬ 
quired  a  national  reputation,  was  appointed 
a  Major-General  of  the  United  States  army, 
and  commenced  a  campaign  against  the 
British  in  Florida.  He  conducted  the  de¬ 
fense  at  Mobile,  September  15,  seized  upon 
Pensacola,  November  6,  and  immediately 
transported  the  bulk  of  his  troops  to  New 
Orleans,  then  threatened  by  a  powerful 
naval  force.  Martial  law  was  declared  in 
Louisiana,  the  State  militia  was  called  to 
arms,  engagements  with  the  British  were 
fought  December  23  and  28,  and  after  re-en- 
forcements  had  been  received  on  both  sides 
the  famous  victory  of  January  8,  1815, 
crowned  Jackson’s  fame  as  a  soldier,  and 
made  him  the  typical  American  hero  of 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  1 8 1 7—’  1 8  Jackson  conducted  the  war 


against  the  Seminoles  of  Florida,  during 
which  he  seized  upon  Pensacola  and  exe¬ 
cuted  by  courtmartial  two  British  subjects, 

Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister - acts  which 

might  easily  have  involved  the  United 
States  in  war  both  with  Spain  and  Great 
Britain.  Fortunately  the  peril  was  averted 
by  the  cession  of  Florida  to  the  United 
States;  and  Jackson,  who  had  escaped  a 
trial  for  the  irregularity  of  his  conduct 
only  through  a  division  of  opinion  in  Mon¬ 
roe’s  cabinet,  was  appointed  in  1821  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  new  Territory.  Soon  after  he 
declined  the  appointment  of  minister  to 
Mexico. 

In  1823  Jackson  waselected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  nominated  by  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Legislature  for  the  Presidency.  This 
candidacy,  though  a  matter  of  surprise,  and 
even  merryment,  speedily  became  popular, 
and  in  1824,  when  the  stormy  electoral  can¬ 
vas  resulted  in  the  choice  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
General  Jackson  received  the  largest  popu¬ 
lar  vote  among  the  four  candidates. 

In  1828  Jackson  was  triumphantly  elected 
President  over  Adams  after  a  campaign  of 
unparalleled  bitterness.  He  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  March  4,  1829,  and  at  once  removed 
from  office  all  the  incumbents  belonging  to 
the  opposite  party — a  procedure  new  to 
American  politics,  but  which  naturally  be¬ 
came  a  precedent. 

His  first  term  was  characterized  by  quar¬ 
rels  between  the  Vice-President,  Calhoun, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  Van  Buren,  at¬ 
tended  by  a  cabinet  crisis  originating  in 
scandals  connected  with  the  name  of  Mrs. 
General  Eaton,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of 
War;  by  the  beginning  of  his  war  upon  the 
United  States  Bank,  and  by  his  vigorous 
action  against  the  partisans  of  Calhoun, 
who,  in  South  Carolina,  threatened  to 
nullify  the  acts  of  Congress,  establishing  a 
protective  tariff. 

In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1832 
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Jackson  received  219  out  of  288  electoral 
votes,  his  competitor  being  Mr.  Clay,  while 
Mr.  Wirt,  on  an  Anti-Masonic  platform, 
received  the  vote  of  Vermont  alone.  In 
1833  President  Jackson  removed  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  deposits  from  the  United  States 
bank,  thereby  incurring  a  vote  of  censure 
from  the  Senate,  which  was,  however,  ex¬ 
punged  four  years  later.  During  this  second 
term  of  office  the  Cherokees,  Choctaws  and 
Creeks  were  removed,  not  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  from  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Missis¬ 
sippi,  to  the  Indian  Territory;  the  National 
debt  was  extinguished;  Arkansas  and 
Michigan  were  admitted  as  States  to  the 
Union;  the  Seminole  war  was  renewed;  the 
anti-slavery  agitation  first  acquired  impor¬ 
tance;  the  Mormon  delusion,  which  had 
organized  in  1829,  attained  considerable 
proportions  in  Ohio  and  Missouri,  and  the 
country  experienced  its  greatest  pecuniary 
panic. 

Railroads  with  locomotive  propulsion 
were  introduced  into  America  during  Jack¬ 
son’s  first  term,  and  had  become  an  impor¬ 
tant  element  of  national  life  before  the 
close  of  his  second  term.  For  many  rea¬ 
sons,  therelore,  the  administration  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Jackson  formed  an  era  in  American 
historv,  political,  social  and  industrial. 
He  succeeded  in  effecting  the  election  of 
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his  friend  Van  Buren  as  his  successor,  re¬ 
tired  from  the  Presidency  March  4,  1837; 
and  led  a  tranquil  life  at  the  Hermitage 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  June  8, 
1845. 

During  his  closing  years  he  was  a  pro¬ 
fessed  Christian  and  a  member  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church.  No  American  of  this 
century  has  been  the  subject  of  such  oppo¬ 
site  judgments.  He  was  loved  and  hated 
with  equal  vehemence  during  his  life,  but 
at  the  present  distance  of  time  from  his 
career,  while  opinions  still  vary  as  to  the 
merits  of  his  public  acts,  few  of  his  country¬ 
men  will  question  that  he  was  a  warm¬ 
hearted,  brave,  patriotic,  honest  and  sincere 
man.  If  his  distinguishing  qualities  were 
not  such  as  constitute  statesmanship,  in  the 
highest  sense,  he  at  least  never  pretended 
to  other  merits  than  such  as  were  written 
to  his  credit  on  the  page  of  American  his¬ 
tory — not  attempting  to  disguise  the  de- 
merits  which  were  equally  legible.  The 
majority  of  his  countrymen  accepted  and 
honored  him,  in  spite  of  all  that  calumny 
as  well  as  truth  could  allege  against  him. 
His  faults  may  therefore  be  truly  said  to 
have  been  those  of  his  time;  his  magnifi¬ 
cent  virtues  may  also,  with  the  same  jus¬ 
tice,  be  considered  as  typical  of  a  state  of 
society  which  has  nearly  passed  away. 
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ARTIN  VAN  BU¬ 
REN,  the  eighth 
President  of  the 
United  States,  1837- 
’41,  was  born  at  Kin- 
derhook,  New  York, 
December  5,  1782. 
His  ancestors  were  of  Dutch 
origin,  and  were  among  the 
earliest  emigrants  from  Hol¬ 
land  to  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson.  His  father  was  a 
|pj|-  tavern-keeper,  as  well  as  a 
"  jL  farmer,  and  a  very  decided 
Democrat. 

Martin  commenced  the  study 
of  law  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  politics  before  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  twenty.  In  1803  he  commenced 
the  practice  of  law  in  his  native  village. 
In  1809  he  removed  to  Hudson,  the  shire 
town  of  his  county,  where  he  spent  seven 
years,  gaining  strength  by  contending  in 
the  courts  with  some  of  the  ablest  men 
who  have  adorned  the  bar  of  his  State. 
The  heroic  example  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
in  retaining  in  office  every  faithful  man, 
without  regard  to  his  political  preferences, 
had  been  thoroughly  repudiated  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Jackson.  The  unfortunate  principle 
was  now  fully  established,  that  “  to  the 
victor  belong  the  spoils.”  Still,  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  to  which  Mr.  Van  Buren  gave  his  ad¬ 


herence,  was  not  devoid  of  inconveniences. 
When,  subsequently,  he  attained  power 
which  placed  vast  patronage  in  his  hands, 
he  was  heard  to  say:  “  I  prefer  an  office 
that  has  no  patronage.  When  I  give  a  man 
an  office  I  offend  his  disappointed  competi¬ 
tors  and  their  friends.  Nor  am  I  certain  of 
gaining  a  friend  in  the  man  I  appoint,  for, 
in  all  probability,  he  expected  something 
better.” 

In  1812  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  elected  to 
the  State  Senate.  In  1815  he  was  appointed 
Attorney-General,  and  in  1816  to  the  Senate 
a  second  time.  In  1818  there  was  a  great 
split  in  the  Democratic  party  in  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Van  Buren  took  the  lead  in  or-^ 
ganizing  that  portion  of  the  party  called 
the  Albany  Regency,  which  is  said  to  have 
swayed  the  destinies  of  the  State  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

In  1821  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
convention  for  revising  the  State  Constitu¬ 
tion,  in  which  he  advocated  an  extension  of 
the  franchise,  but  opposed  universal  suf¬ 
frage,  and  also  favored  the  proposal  that 
colored  persons,  in  order  to  vote,  should 
have  freehold  property  to  the  amount  of 
$250.  In  this  year  he  was  also  elected  tc 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  his  term,  in  1827,  was  re-elected, 
but  resigned  the  following  year,  having 
been  chosen  Governor  of  the  State.  In 
March,  1829,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
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State  by  President  Jackson,  but  .resigned 
in  April,  1831,  and  during  the  recess  of 
Congress  was  appointed  minister  to  Eng¬ 
land,  whither  he  proceeded  in  September, 
but  the  Senate,  when  convened  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  refused  to  ratify  the  appointment. 

In  May,  1832,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  nomi¬ 
nated  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Vice- 
President,  and  elected  in  the  following 
November.  May  26,  1836,  he  received  the 
nomination  to  succeed  General  Jackson  as 
President,  and  received  170  electoral  votes, 
out  of  283. 

Scarcely  had  he  taken  his  seat  in  the 
Presidential  chair  when  a  financial  panic 
swept  over  the  land.  Many  attributed 
this  to  the  war  which  General  Jackson  had 
waged  on  the  banks,  and  to  his  endeavor  to 
secure  an  almost  exclusive  specie  currency. 
Nearly  every  bank  in  the  country  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  suspend  specie  payment,  and  ruin 
pervaded  all  our  great  cities.  Not  less  than 
254  houses  failed  in  New  York  in  one  week. 
All  public  works  were  brought  to  a  stand, 
and  there  was  a  general  state  of  dismay. 
President  Van  Buren  urged  the  adoption  of 
the  independent  treasury  system,  which 
was  twice  passed  in  the  Senate  and  defeated 
in  the  House,  but  finally  became  a  law  near 
the  close  of  his  administration. 

Another  important  measure  was  the  pass¬ 
age  of  a  pre-emption  law,  giving  actual  set¬ 
tlers  the  preference  in  the  purchase  of 
public  lands.  The  question  of  slavery,  also, 
now  began  to  assume  great  prominence  in 
national  politics,  and  after  an  elaborate 
anti-slavery  speech  by  Mr.  Slade,  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Southern  members  withdrew  for  a  separate 
consultation,  at  which  Mr.  Rhett,  of  South 
Carolina,  proposed  to  declare  it  expedient 
that  the  Union  should  be  dissolved  ;  but 
the  matter  was  tided  over  by  the  passage 
of  a  resolution  that  no  petitions  or  papers 
relating  to  slavery  should  be  in  any  way 

considered  or  acted  upon. 
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In  the  Presidential  election  of  1840  Mr. 
Van  Buren  was  nominated,  without  opposi¬ 
tion,  as  the  Democratic  candidate,  William 
H.  Harrison  being  the  candidate  of  the 
Whig  party.  The  Democrats  carried  only 
seven  States,  and  out  of  294  electoral  votes 
only  sixtv  were  for  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  re¬ 
maining  234  being  for  his  opponent.  The 
Whig  popular  majority,  however,  was  not 
large,  the  elections  in  many  of  the  States 
being  very  close. 

March  4,  1841,  Mr.  Van  Buren  retired 
from  the  Presidency.  From  his  fine  estate 
at  Lindenwald  he  still  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  upon  the  politics  of  the  country. 
In  1844  he  was  again  proposed  as  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
and  a  majority  of  the  delegates  of  the 
nominating  convention  were  in  his  favor ; 
but,  owing  to  his  opposition  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  annexation  of  Texas,  he  could  not 
secure  the  requisite  two-thirds  vote.  His 
name  was  at  length  withdrawn  by  his 
friends,  and  Mr.  Polk  received  the  nomina¬ 
tion,  and  was  elected. 

In  1848  Mr.  Cass  was  the  regular  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate.  A  schism,  however, 
sprang  up  in  the  party,  upon  the  question 
of  the  permission  of  slavery  in  the  newly- 
acquired  territory,  and  a  portion  of  the 
party,  taking  the  name  of  “  Free-Soilers,” 
nominated  Mr.  Van  Buren.  They  drew 
away  sufficient  votes  to  secure  the  election 
of  General  Taylor,  the  Whig  candidate. 
After  this  Mr.  Van  Buren  retired  to  his  es¬ 
tate  at  Kinderhook,  where  the  remainder 
of  his  life  was  passed,  with  the  exception  of 
a  European  tour  in  1853.  He  died  at 
Kinderhook,  July  24,  1862,  at  the  age  of 
eighty  years. 

Martin  Van  Buren  was  a  great  and  good 
man,  and  no  one  will  question  his  right  to 
a  high  position  among  those  who  have 
been  the  successors  of  Washington  in  the 
faithful  occupancy  of  the  Presidential 
chair. 
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LIAM  HENRY 
HARRISON,  the 
ninth  President  of 
the  United  States, 
1841,  was  born 
February  9,  1773, 
in  Charles  County, 
Virginia,  at  Berkeley,  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  his  father,  Governor 
Benjamin  Harrison.  He  studied 
at  Hampden,  Sidney  College, 
with  a  view  of  entering  the  med¬ 
ical  profession.  After  graduation 
he  went  to  Philadelphia  to  study 
medicine  under  the  instruction  of 
Dr.  Rush. 

George  Washington  was  then  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  Indians  were 
committing  fearful  ravages  on  our  North¬ 
western  frontier.  Young  Harrison,  either 
lured  by  the  love  of  adventure,  or  moved 
by  the  sufferings  of  families  exposed  to  the 
most  horrible  outrages,  abandoned  his  med¬ 
ical  studies  and  entered  the  army,  having 
obtained  a  commission  of  ensign  from  Pres¬ 


ident  Washington.  The  first  duty  assigned 
him  was  to  take  a  train  of  pack-horses 
bound  to  Fort  Hamilton,  on  the  Miami 
River,  about  forty  miles  from  Fort  Wash¬ 
ington.  He  was  soon  promoted  to  the 


rank  of  Lieutenant,  and  joined  the  army 
which  Washington  had  placed  under  the 
command  of  General  Wayne  to  prosecute 
more  vigorously  the  war  with  the  In¬ 
dians.  Lieutenant  Harrison  received  great 
commendation  from  his  commanding  offi¬ 
cer,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Captain,  and  placed  in  command  at  Fort 
Washington,  now  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

About  this  time  he  married  a  daughter 
of  John  Cleves  Symmes,  one  of  the  fron¬ 
tiersmen  who  had  established  a  thriving 
settlement  on  the  bank  of  the  Maumee. 

In  1797  Captain  Harrison  resigned  his 
commission  in  the  army  and  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  and 
ex-officio  Lieutenant-Governor,  General  St. 
Clair  being  then  Governor  of  the  Territory. 
At  that  time  the  law  in  reference  to  the 
disposal  of  the  public  lands  was  such  that 
no  one  could  purchase  in  tracts  less  than 
4,000  acres.  Captain  Harrison,  in  the 
face  of  violent  opposition,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  so  much  of  a  modification  of 
this  unjust  law  that  the  land  was  sold  in 
alternate  tracts  of  640  and  320  acres.  The 
Northwest  Territory  vas  then  entitled 
to  one  delegate  in  Congress,  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Harrison  was  chosen  to  fill  that  of¬ 
fice.  In  1800  he  was  appointed  Governor 
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of  Indiana  Territory  and  soon  after  of 
Upper  Louisiana.  He  was  also  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  so  well  did  he 
fulfill  these  duties  that  he  was  four  times 
appointed  to  this  office.  During  his  admin¬ 
istration  he  effected  thirteen  treaties  with 
the  Indians,  by  which  the  United  States 
acquired  60,000,000  acres  of  land.  In  1804 
he  obtained  a  cession  from  the  Indians  of 
all  the  land  between  the  Illinois  River  and 
the  Mississippi. 

In  1812  he  was  made  Major-General  of 
Kentucky  militia  and  Brigadier-General 
in  the  army,  with  the  command  of  the 
Northwest  frontier.  In  1813  he  was  made 
Major-General,  and  as  such  won  much  re¬ 
nown  by  the  defense  of  Fort  Meigs,  and  the 
battle  of  the  Thames,  October  5,  1813.  In 
1814  he  left  the  army  and  was  employed  in 
Indian  affairs  by  the  Government. 

In  1816  General  Harrison  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  National  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  to  represent  the  district  of  Ohio. 
In  the  contest  which  preceded  his  election 
he  was  accused  of  corruption  in  respect  to 
the  commissariat  of  the  army.  Immedi¬ 
ately  upon  taking  his  seat,  he  called  for  an 
investigation  of  the  charge.  A  committee 
was  appointed,  and  his  vindication  was 
triumphant.  A  high  compliment  was  paid 
to  his  patriotism,  disinterestedness  and 
devotion  to  the  public  service.  For  these 
services  a  gold  medal  was  presented  to  him 
with  the  thanks  of  Congress. 

In  1819  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of 
Ohio,  and  in  1824,  as  one  of  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  electors  of  that  State,  he  gave  his  vote 
to  Henry  Clay.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
In  1828  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Adams  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Colom¬ 
bia,  but  was  recalled  by  General  Jackson 
immediately  after  the  inauguration  of  the 
latter. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States, 
General  Harrison  retired  to  his  farm  at 


North  Bend,  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  six¬ 
teen  miles  below  Cincinnati,  where  for 
twelve  years  he  was  clerk  of  the  County 
Court.  He  once  owned  a  distillery,  but 
perceiving  the  sad  effects  of  whisky  upon 
the  surrounding  population,  he  promptl}7 
abandoned  his  business  at  great  pecuniary 
sacrifice. 

In  1836  General  Harrison  was  brought 
forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
Van  Buren  was  the  administration  candi¬ 
date;  the  opposite  party  could  not  unite, 
and  four  candidates  were  brought  forward. 
General  Harrison  received  seventy-three 
electoral  votes  without  any  general  concert 
among  his  friends.  The  Democratic  party 
triumphed  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  chosen 
President.  In  1839  General  Harrison  was 
again  nominated  for  the  Presidency  by  the 
Whigs,  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Van  Buren  being  the  Democratic  candi¬ 
date.  General  Harrison  received  234  elec¬ 
toral  votes  against  sixty  for  his  opponent. 
This  election  is  memorable  chiefly  for  the 
then  extraordinary  means  employed  during 
the  canvass  for  popular  votes.  Mass  meet¬ 
ings  and  processions  were  introduced,  and 
the  watchwords  “  log  cabin  ”  and  “  hard 
cider”  were  effectually  used  by  the  Whigs, 
and  aroused  a  popular  enthusiasm. 

A  vast  concourse  of  people  attended  his 
inauguration.  His  address  on  that  occasion 
was  in  accordance  with  his  antecedents,  and 
gave  great  satisfaction.  A  short  time  after  he 
took  his  seat,  he  was  seized  by  a  pleurisy- 
fever,  and  after  a  few  days  of  violent  sick¬ 
ness,  died  April  4,  just  one  short  month  after 
his  inauguration.  His  death  was  universally 
regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  National 
calamities.  Never,  since  the  death  of 
Washington,  were  there,  throughout  one 
land,  such  demonstrations  of  sorrow.  Not 
one  single  spot  can  be  found  to  sully  his 
fame;  and  through  all  ages  Americans  will 
pronounce  with  love  and  reverence  the 
name  of  William  Henry  Harrison. 
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OHN  TYLER,  the  tenth 
President  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  in 
Charles  City  County, 
Virginia,  March  29,  1790. 
His  father,  Judge  John 
Tyler,  possessed  large 
landed  estates  in  Virginia, 
and  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  his 
day,  filling  the  offices  of 
Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Delegates,  Judge  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  and  Governor 
of  the  State. 

At  the  early  age  of  twelve 
young  John  entered  William  and  Mary 
College,  and  graduated  with  honor  when 
but  seventeen  years  old.  He  then  closely 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  law,  and  at 
nineteen  years  of  age  commenced  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  his  profession.  When  only  twenty- 
one  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  State 
Legislature.  He  acted  with  the  Demo- 
cratic  party  and  advocated  the  measures  of 
Jefferson  and  Madison.  For  five  years  he 
was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  receiving 
nearly  the  unanimous  vote  of  his  county. 

When  but  twenty-six  years  of  age  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  Congress.  He  advo¬ 
cated  a  strict  construction  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  most  careful  vigilance  over 


State  rights.  He  was  soon  compelled  to 
resign  his  seat  in  Congress,  owing  to  ill 
health,  but  afterward  took  his  seat  in  the 
State  Legislature,  where  he  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  in  promoting  public 
works  of  great  utility. 

In  1825  Mr.  Tyler  was  chosen  Governor 
of  his  State — a  high  honor,  for  Virginia 
had  many  able  men  as  competitors  for 
the  prize.  His  administration  was  signally 
a  successful  one.  He  urged  forward  inter¬ 
nal  improvements  and  strove  to  remove 
sectional  jealousies.  His  popularity  secured 
his  re-election.  In  1827  he  was  elected 
United  States  Senator,  and  upon  taking  his 
seat  joined  the  ranks  of  the  opposition.  He 
opposed  the  tariff,  voted  against  the  bank 
as  unconstitutional,  opposed  all  restrictions 
upon  slavery,  resisted  all  projects  of  inter¬ 
nal  improvements  by  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment,  avowed  his  sympathy  with  Mr.  Cal¬ 
houn’s  views  of  nullification,  and  declared 
that  General  Jackson,  by  his  opposition  to 
the  nullifiers,  had  abandoned  the  principles 
of  the  Democratic  part}7.  Such  was  Mr. 
Tyler’s  record  in  Congress. 

This  hostility  to  Jackson  caused  Mr. 
Tyler’s  retirement  from  the  Senate,  after 
his  election  to  a  second  term.  He  soon 
after  removed  to  Williamsburg  for  the 
better  education  of  his  children,  and  again 
took  his  seat  in  the  Legislature. 
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In  1839  he  was  sent  to  the  National  Con¬ 
vention  at  Harrisburg  to  nominate  a  Presi¬ 
dent.  General  Harrison  received  a  majority 
of  votes,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
South,  who  had  wished  for  Henry  Cla}^. 
In  order  to  conciliate  the  Southern  Whigs, 
John  Tyler  was  nominated  for  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent.  Harrison  and  Tyler  were  inaugu¬ 
rated  March  4,  1841.  In  one  short  month 
from  that  time  President  Harrison  died, 
and  Mr.  Tyler,  to  his  own  surprise  as  well 
as  that  of  the  nation,  found  himself  an 
occupant  of  the  Presidential  chair.  His 
position  was  an  exceedingly  difficult  one, 
as  he  was  opposed  to  the  main  principles  of 
the  party  which  had  brought  him  into 
power.  General  Harrison  had  selected  a 
Whig  cabinet  Should  he  retain  them,  and 
thus  surround  himself  with  councilors 
whose  views  were  antagonistic  to  his  own? 
or  should  he  turn  against  the  party  that 
had  elected  him,  and  select  a  cabinet  in 
harmony  with  himself?  This  was  his  fear¬ 
ful  dilemma. 

President  Tyler  deserves  more  charity 
than  he  has  received.  He  issued  an  address 
to  the  people,  which  gave  general  satisfac¬ 
tion.  He  retained  the  cabinet  General 
Harrison  had  selected.  His  veto  of  a  bill 
chartering  a  new  national  bank  led  to  an 
open  quarrel  with  the  party  which  elected 
him,  and  to  a  resignation  of  the  entire 
cabinet,  except  Daniel  Webster,  Secretary 
of  State. 

President  Tyler  attempted  to  conciliate. 
He  appointed  a  new  cabinet,  leaving  out  all 
strong  party  men,  but  the  Whig  members 
of  Congress  were  not  satisfied,  and  they 
published  a  manifesto  September  13,  break¬ 
ing  off  all  political  relations.  The  Demo¬ 
crats  had  a  majority  in  the  House ;  the 
Whigs  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Webster  soon 
found  it  necessary  to  resign,  being  forced 
out  by  the  pressure  of  his  Whig  friends. 

April  12,  1844,  President  Tyler  concluded, 
through  Mr.  Calhoun,  a  treaty  for  the  an¬ 


nexation  of  Texas,  which  was  rejected  by 
the  Senate  ;  but  he  effected  his  object  in  the 
closing  days  of  his  administration  by  the 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution  of  March  1 
1845. 

He  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  by 
an  informal  Democratic  Convention,  held 
at  Baltimore  in  May,  1844,  but  soon  with¬ 
drew  from  the  canvass,  perceiving  that  he 
had  not  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Demo¬ 
crats  at  large. 

Mr.  Tyler’s  administration  was  particu¬ 
larly  unfortunate.  No  one  was  satisfied. 
Whigs  and  Democrats  alike  assailed  him. 
Situated  as  he  was,  it  is  more  than  can 
be  expected  of  human  nature  that  he 
should,  in  all  cases,  have  acted  in  the  wisest 
manner  ;  but  it  will  probably  be  the  verdict 
of  all  candid  men,  in  a  careful  review  of  his 
career,  that  John  Tyler  was  placed  in  a 
position  of  such  difficulty  that  he  could  not 
pursue  any  course  which  would  not  expose 
him  to  severe  censure  and  denunciation. 

In  1813  Mr.  Tyler  married  Letitia  Chris¬ 
tian,  who  bore  him  three  sons  and  three 
daughters,  and  died  in  Washington  in  1842. 
June  26,  1844,  he  contracted  a  second  mar¬ 
riage  with  Miss  Julia  Gardner,  of  New 
York.  He  lived  in  almost  complete  retire¬ 
ment  from  politics  until  February,  1861, 
when  he  was  a  member  of  the  abortive 
“peace  convention,”  held  at  Washington, 
and  was  chosen  its  President.  Soon  after 
he  renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  and  was  elected  to  the  Confederate 
Congress.  He  died  at  Richmond,  January 
17,  1862,  after  a  short  illness. 

Unfortunately  for  his  memory  the  name 
of  John  Tyler  must  forever  be  associated 
with  all  the  misery  of  that  terrible  Re¬ 
bellion,  whose  cause  he  openly  espoused. 
It  is  with  sorrow  that  history  records  that 
a  President  of  the  United  States  died  while 
defending  the  flag  of  rebellion,  which  was 
arrayed  against  the  national  banner  in 
deadly  warfare. 
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AMES  KNOX  POLK, 
the  eleventh  President  of 
«&—  the  United  States,  1 845- 
’49,  was  born  in  Meck¬ 
lenburg  County,  North 
Carolina,  November  2, 
1795.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  a  family  of  six  sons 
and  four  daughters,  and  was 
a  grand-nephew  of  Colonel 
Thomas  Polk,  celebrated  in 
connection  with  the  Meck¬ 
lenburg  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence. 

In  1806  his  father,  Samuel 
Polk,  emigrated  with  his  fam¬ 
ily  two  or  three  hundred  miles  west  to  the 
valley  of  the  Duck  River.  He  was  a  sur¬ 
veyor  as  well  as  farmer,  and  gradually  in¬ 
creased  in  wealth  until  he  became  one  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  region. 

In  the  common  schools  James  rapidly  be¬ 
came  proficient  in  all  the  common  branches 
of  an  English  education.  In  1813  he  was 
sent  to  Murfreesboro  Academy,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1815  entered  the  sophomore  class 
in  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  at 
Chapel  Hill,  graduating  in  1818.  After  a 
short  season  of  recreation  he  went  to  Nash¬ 
ville  and  entered  the  law  office  of  Felix 
Grundy.  As  soon  as  he  had  his  finished 


legal  studies  and  been  admitted  to  the  bar, 
he  returned  to  Columbia,  the  shire  town  of 
Maury  County,  and  opened  an  office. 

James  K.  Polk  ever  adhered  to  the  polit¬ 
ical  faith  of  his  father,  which  was  that  of 
a  Jeffersonian  Republican.  In  1823  he  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee.  As 
a  “strict  constructionist,”  he  did  not  think 
that  the  Constitution  empowered  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Government  to  carry  on  a  system  of 
internal  improvements  in  the  States,  but 
deemed  it  important  that  it  should  have 
that  power,  and  wished  the  Constitution 
amended  that  it  might  be  conferred.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  however,  he  became  alarmed  lest 
the  General  Government  become  so  strong 
as  to  undertake  to  interfere  with  slavery. 
He  therefore  gave  all  his  influence  to 
strengthen  the  State  governments,  and  to 
check  the  growth  of  the  central  power. 

In  January,  1824,  Mr.  Polk  married  Miss 
Mary  Childress,  of  Rutherford  County,  Ten¬ 
nessee.  Had  some  one  then  whispered  to 
him  that  he  was  destined  to  become  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  must 
select  for  his  companion  one  who  would 
adorn  that  distinguished  station,  he  could 
not  have  made  a  more  fitting  choice.  She 
was  truly  a  lady  of  rare  beauty  and  culture. 

In  the  fall  of  1825  Mr.  Polk  was  chosen 
a  member  of  Congress,  and  was  continu 
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ously  re-elected  until  1839.  He  then  with¬ 
drew,  only  that  he  might  accept  the 
gubernatorial  chair  of  his  native  State. 
He  was  a  warm  friend  of  General  Jackson, 
who  had  been  defeated  in  the  electoral 
contest  by  John  Quincy  Adams.  This 
latter  gentleman  had  just  taken  his  seat  in 
the  Presidential  chair  when  Mr.  Polk  took 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  immediately  united  himself  with  the 
opponents  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  was  soon 
regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  Jackson  party 
in  the  House. 

The  four  years  of  Mr.  Adams’  adminis¬ 
tration  passed  away,  and  General  Jackson 
took  the  Presidential  chair.  Mr.  Polk  had 
now  become  a  man  of  great  influence  in 
Congress,  and  was  chairman  of  its  most 
important  committee — that  of  Ways  and 
Means.  Eloquently  he  sustained  General 
Jackson  in  all  his  measures — in  his  hostility 
to  internal  improvements,  to  the  banks,  and 
to  the  tariff.  Eight  years  of  General  Jack¬ 
son’s  administration  passed  away,  and  the 
powers  he  had  wielded  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Martin  Van  Buren  ;  and  still  Mr. 
Polk  remained  in  the  House,  the  advocate 
of  that  type  of  Democracy  which  those 
distinguished  men  upheld. 

During  five  sessions  of  Congress  Mr. 
Polk  was  speaker  of  the  House.  He  per¬ 
formed  his  arduous  duties  to  general  satis¬ 
faction,  and  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to 
him  was  passed  by  the  House  as  he  with¬ 
drew,  March  4,  1839.  He  was  elected 
Governor  by  a  large  majority,  and  took 
the  oath  of  office  at  Nashville,  October  14, 
1839.  He  was  a  candidate  for  re-election 
in  1841,  but  was  defeated.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  a  wonderful  revolution  had  swept 
over  the  country.  W.  H.  Harrison, the  Whig 
candidate,  had  been  called  to  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  chair,  and  in  Tennessee  the  Whig  ticket 
had  been  carried  by  over  12,000  majority. 
Under  these  circumstances  Mr.  Polk’s  suc¬ 
cess  was  hopeless.  Still  he  canvassed  the 


State  with  his  Whig  competitor,  Mr.  Jones, 
traveling  in  the  most  friendly  manner  to¬ 
gether,  often  in  the  same  carriage,  and  at 
one  time  sleeping  in  the  same  bed.  Mr. 
Jones  was  elected  by  3,000  majority. 

And  now  the  question  of  the  annexation 
of  Texas  to  our  country  agitated  the  whole 
land.  When  this  question  became  national 
Mr.  Polk,  as  the  avowed  champion  of  an¬ 
nexation,  became  the  Presidential  candidate 
of  the  pro-slavery  wing  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  George  M.  Dallas  their  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  They  were 
elected  by  a  large  majority,  and  were  in¬ 
augurated  March  4,  1845. 

President  Polk  formed  an  able  cabinet, 
consisting  of  James  Buchanan,  Robert  J. 
Walker,  William  L.  Marcy,  George  Ban 
croft,  Cave  Johnson  and  John  Y.  Mason. 
The  Oregon  boundary  question  was  settled, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  was  created, 
the  low  tariff  of  1846  was  carried,  the 
financial  system  of  the  Government  was 
reorganized,  the  Mexican  war  was  con¬ 
ducted,  which  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of 
California  and  New  Mexico,  and  had  far- 
reaching  consequences  upon  the  later  fort¬ 
unes  of  the  republic.  Peace  was  made. 
We  had  wrested  from  Mexico  territory 
equal  to  four  times  the  empire  of  France, 
and  five  times  that  of  Spain.  In  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  this  war  we  expended  20,000 
lives  and  more  than  $100,000,000.  Of  this 
money  $15,000,000  were  paid  to  Mexico. 

Declining  to  seek  a  renomination,  Mr. 
Polk  retired  from  the  Presidency  March  4, 
1849,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  General 
Zachary  Taylor.  He  retired  to  Nashville, 
and  died  there  June  19,  1849,  in  the  fifty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  funeral  was  at¬ 
tended  the  following  day,  in  Nashville,  with 
every  demonstration  of  respect.  He  left 
no  children.  Without  being  possessed  of 
extraordinary  talent,  Mr.  Polk  was  a  capable 
administrator  of  public  affairs,  and  irre¬ 
proachable  in  private  life. 
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ACM  ARY  TAY¬ 
LOR,  the  twelfth 
President  of  the 
United  States, 
i849-’50,  was  born 
in  Orange  County, 
Virginia,  Septem- 
1784.  His  father, 
Taylor,  was  Colo- 
Virginia  regiment 
in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
and  removed  to  Kentucky 
1785  ;  purchased  a  large 
plantation  near  Louisville 
and  became  an  influential  cit¬ 
izen  ;  was  a  member  of  the  convention  that 
framed  the  Constitution  of  Kentucky;  served 
in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature ;  was 
Collector  of  the  port  of  Louisville  under 
President  W ashington ;  as  a  Presidential 
elector,  voted  for  Jefferson,  Madison,  Mon¬ 
roe  and  Clay;  died  January  19,1829. 

Zachary  remained  on  his  father’s  planta¬ 
tion  until  1808,  in  which  year  (May  3)  he 
was  appointed  First  Lieutenant  in  the 
Seventh  Infantry,  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother, 
Hancock.  Up  to  this  point  he  had  received 
but  a  limited  education. 

Joining  his  regiment  at  New  Orleans,  he 


was  attacked  with  yellow  fever,  with  nearly 
fatal  termination.  In  November,  1810,  he 
was  promoted  to  Captain,  and  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1812  he  was  in  command  of  Fort 
Harrison,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wabash 
River,  near  the  present  site  of  Terre  Haute, 
his  successful  defense  of  which  with  but  a 
handful  of  men  against  a  large  force  of 
Indians  which  had  attacked  him  was  one  of 
the  first  marked  military  achievements  of 
the  war.  He  was  then  brevetted  Major, 
and  in  1814  promoted  to  the  full  rank. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  war  Taylor 
was  actively  employed  on  the  Western 
frontier.  In  the  peace  organization  of  1815 
he  was  retained  as  Captain,  but  soon  after 
resigned  and  settled  near  Louisville.  In 
May,  1816,  however,  he  re-entered  the  army 
as  Major  of  the  Third  Infantry  ;  became 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Eighth  Infantry 
in  1819,  and  in  1832  attained  the  Colonelcy 
of  the  First  Infantry,  of  which  he  had  been 
Lieutenant-Colonel  since  1821.  On  different 
occasions  he  had  been  called  to  Washington 
as  member  of  a  military  board  for  organiz¬ 
ing  the  militia  of  the  Union,  and  to  aid  the 
Government  with  his  knowledge  in  the 
organization  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  having 
for  many  years  discharged  the  duties  of 
Indian  agent  over  large  tracts  of  Western 
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country.  He  served  through  the  Black 
Hawk  war  in  1832,  and  in  1837  was  ordered 
to  take  command  in  Florida,  then  the  scene 
of  war  with  the  Indians. 

In  1846  he  was  transferred  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Army  of  the  Southwest,  from 
which  he  was  relieved  the  same  year  at  his 
own  request.  Subsequently  he  was  sta¬ 
tioned  on  the  Arkansas  frontier  at  Forts 
Gibbon,  Smith  and  Jesup,  which  latter  work 
nad  been  built  under  his  direction  in  1822. 

May  28,  i845,  he  received  a  dispatch  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  informing  him  of  the 
receipt  of  information  by  the  President 
“that  Texas  would  shortly  accede  to  the 
terms  of  annexation,”  in  which  event  he 
was  instructed  to  defend  and  protect  her 
from  “foreign  invasion  and  Indian  incur¬ 
sions.”  He  proceeded,  upon  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  with  about  1,500  men  to  Corpus 
Chnsti,  where  his  force  was  increased  to 
some  4,000. 

Taylor  was  bre vetted  Major-General  May 
28,  and  a  month  later,  June  29,  1S46,  his  full 
commission  to  that  grade  was  issued.  After 
needed  rest  and  reinforcement,  he  advanced 
in  September  on  Monterey,  which  city  ca¬ 
pitulated  after  three-days  stubborn  resist¬ 
ance.  Here  he  took  up  his  winter  quarters. 
The  plan  for  the  invasion  of  Mexico,  by 
way  of  Vera  Cruz,  with  General  Scott  in 
command,  was  now  determined  upon  by 
the  Govenrment,  and  at  the  moment  Taylor 
was  about  to  resume  active  operations,  he 
received  orders  to  send  the  larger  part  of 
his  force  to  reinforce  the  army  of  General 
Scott  at  Vera  Cruz.  Though  subsequently 
reinforced  by  raw  recruits,  yet  after  pro¬ 
viding  a  garrison  for  Monterey  and  Saltillo 
he  had  but  about  5,300  effective  troops,  of 
which  but  500  or  600  were  regulars.  In 
this  weakened  condition,  however,  he  was 
destined  to  achieve  his  greatest  victory. 
Confidently  relying  upon  his  strength  at 
Vera  Cruz  to  resist  the  enemy  for  a  long 
time,  Santa  Anna  directed  his  entire  army 
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against  Taylor  to  overwhelm  him,  and  then 
to  return  to  oppose  the  advance  of  Scott’s 
more  formidable  invasion.  The  battle  of 
Buena  Vista  was  fought  February  22  and 
23,  1847.  Taylor  received  the  thanks  of 
Congress  and  a  gold  medal,  and  “  Old 
Rough  and  Ready,”  the  sobriquet  given 
him  in  the  army,  became  a  household  word. 
He  remained  in  quiet  possession  of  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley  until  November,  when 
he  returned  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  Whig  convention  which  met  at 
Philadelphia  June  7,  1848,  Taylor  was  nomi¬ 
nated  on  the  fourth  ballot  as  candidate  ef 
the  Whig  party  for  President,  over  Henry 
Clay,  General  Scott  and  Daniel  Webster. 
In  November  Ta)dor  received  a  majority 
of  electoral  votes,  and  a  popular  vote  of 
1,360,752,  against  1,219,962  for  Cass  and 
Butler,  and  291,342  for  Van  Buren  and 
Adams.  General  Taylor  was  inaugurated 
March  4,  1849. 

The  free  and  slave  States  being  then  equal 
in  number,  the  struggle  for  supremacy  on 
the  part  of  the  leaders  in  Congress  was 
violent  and  bitter.  In  the  summer  of  1849 
California  adopted  in  convention  a  Consti¬ 
tution  prohibiting  slavery  within  its  borders. 
Taylor  advocated  the  immediate  admission 
of  California  with  her  Constitution,  and  the 
postponement  of  the  question  as  to  the  other 
Territories  until  they  could  hold  conven¬ 
tions  and  decide  for  themselves  whether 
slavery  should  exist  within  their  borders. 
This  policy  ultimately  prevailed  through 
the  celebrated  “  Compromise  Measures”  of 
Henry  Clay ;  but  not  during  the  life  of  the 
brave  soldier  and  patriot  statesman.  July 
5  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill  with  a  bilious 
fever,  which  proved  fatal,  his  death  occur¬ 
ring  July  9,  1850.  One  of  his  daughters 
married  Colonel  W.  W.  S.  Bliss,  his  Adju¬ 
tant-General  and  Chief  of  Staff  in  Florida 
and  Mexico,  and  Private  Secretary  during 
his  Presidency.  Another  daughter  was 
married  to  Jefferson  Davis. 


PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


I  LL  ARD  FILL¬ 
MORE,  the  thir¬ 
teenth  President 
of  the  United 
States,  i85o-’3,  was 
born  in  Summer 
Hill,  Cayuga 
County,  New  York,  Janu¬ 
ary  7,  1800.  He  was  of 
New  England  ancestry,  and 
his  educational  advantages 
were  limited.  He  early 
learned  the  clothiers’  trade, 
but  spent  all  his  leisure  time 
in  study.  At  nineteen  years 
of  age  he  was  induced  by 
Judge  Walter  Wood  to  abandon  his  trade 
and  commence  the  study  of  law.  Upon 
learning  that  the  young  man  was  entirely 
destitute  of  means,  he  took  him  into  his 
own  office  and  loaned  him  such  money  as 
he  needed.  That  he  might  not  be  heavily 
burdened  with  debt,  young  Fillmore  taught 
school  during  the  winter  months,  and  in 
various  other  ways  helped  himself  along. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and 
commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  the  village  of  Aurora,  situated  on  the 


eastern  bank  of  the  Cayuga  Lake.  In  1825 
he  married  Miss  Abigail  Powers,  daughter 
of  Rev.  Lemuel  Powers,  a  lady  of  great 
moral  worth.  In  1825  he  took  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Assembly  of  his  native  State, 
as  Representative  from  Erie  County, 
whither  he  had  recently  moved. 

Though  he  had  never  taken  a  very 
active  part  in  politics  his  vote  and  his  sym¬ 
pathies  were  with  the  Whig  party.  The 
State  was  then  Democratic,  but  his  cour¬ 
tesy,  ability  and  integrity  won  the  respect 
of  his  associates.  In  1832  he  was  elected 
to  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Congress. 
At  the  close  of  his  term  he  returned  to  his 
law  practice,  and  in  two  years  more  he  was 
again  elected  to  Congress. 

He  now  began  to  have  a  national  reputa¬ 
tion.  His  labors  were  very  arduous.  To 
draft  resolutions  in  the  committee  room, 
and  then  to  defend  them  against  the  most 
skillful  opponents  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
requires  readiness  of  mind,  mental  resources 
and  skill  in  debate  such  as  few  possess. 
Weary  with  these  exhausting  labors,  and 
pressed  by  the  claims  of  his  private  affairs, 
Mr.  Fillmore  wrote  a  letter  to  his  constitu¬ 
ents  and  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  re- 
election.  Notwithstanding  this  cemmuni- 
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cation  his  friends  met  in  convention  and 
renominated  him  by  acclamation.  Though 
gratified  by  this  proof  of  their  appreciation 
of  his  labors  he  adhered  to  his  resolve  and 
returned  to  his  home. 

In  1847  Mr.  Fillmore  was  elected  to  the 
important  office  of  comptroller  of  the  State. 
In  entering  upon  the  very  responsible  duties 
which  this  situation  demanded,  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  for  him  to  abandon  his  profession, 
and  he  removed  to  the  city  of  Albany.  In 
this  year,  also,  the  Whigs  were  looking 
around  to  find  suitable  candidates  for  the 
President  and  Vice-President  at  the  ap¬ 
proaching  election,  and  the  names  of  Zach¬ 
ary  Taylor  and  Millard  Fillmore  became 
the  rallying  cry  of  the  Whigs.  On  the  4th 
of  March,  1849,  General  Taylor  was  inaug¬ 
urated  President  and  Millard  Fillmore 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

The  great  question  of  slavery  had  as¬ 
sumed  enormous  proportions,  and  perme¬ 
ated  every  subject  that  was  brought  before 
Congress.  It  was  evident  that  the  strength 
of  our  institutions  was  to  be  severely  tried. 
July  9,  1850,  President  Taylor  died,  and,  by 
the  Constitution,  Vice-President  Fillmore 
became  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  agitated  condition  of  the  country 
brought  questions  of  great  delicacy  before 
him.  He  was  bound  by  his  oath  of  office 
to  execute  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
One  of  these  laws  was  understood  to  be, 
that  if  a  slave,  escaping  from  bondage, 
should  reach  a  free  State,  the  United  States 
was  bound  to  do  its  utmost  to  capture  him 
and  return  him  to  his  master.  Most  Chris¬ 
tian  men  loathed  this  law.  President  Fill¬ 
more  felt  bound  by  his  oath  rigidly  to  see 
it  enforced.  Slavery  was  organizing  armies 
to  invade  Cuba  as  it  had  invaded  Texas, 
and  annex  it  to  the  United  States.  Presi¬ 
dent  Fillmore  gave  all  the  influence  of  his 
exalted  station  against  the  atrocious  enter¬ 
prise. 

Mr.  Fillmore  had  serious  difficulties  to 


contend  with,  since  the  opposition  had  a 
majority  in  both  Houses.  He  did  every¬ 
thing  in  his  power  to  conciliate  the  South, 
but  the  pro-slavery  party  in  that  section 
felt  the  inadequency  of  all  measures  of  tran¬ 
sient  conciliation.  The  population  of  the 
free  States  was  so  rapidly  increasing  over 
that  of  the  slave  States,  that  it  was  inevita¬ 
ble  that  the  power  of  the  Government 
should  soon  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  free 
States.  The  famous  compromise  measures 
were  adopted  under  Mr.  Fillmore’s  admin¬ 
istration,  and  the  Japan  expedition  was 
sent  out. 

March  4,  1853,  having  served  one  term, 
President  Fillmore  retired  from  office.  He 
then  took  a  long  tour  through  the  South, 
where  he  met  with  quite  an  enthusiastic 
reception.  In  a  speech  at  Vicksburg,  al¬ 
luding  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  country, 
he  said: 

“  Canada  is  knocking  for  admission,  and 
Mexico  would  be  glad  to  come  in,  and 
without  saying  whether  it  would  be  right 
or  wrong,  we  stand  with  open  arms  to  re¬ 
ceive  them;  for  it  is  the  manifest  destiny  of 
this  Government  to  embrace  the  whole 
North  American  Continent.” 

In  1855  Mr.  Fillmore  went  to  Europe 
where  he  was  received  with  those  marked 
attentions  which  his  position  and  character 
merited.  Returning  to  this  country  in 
1856  he  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency 
by  the  “Know-Nothing”  party.  Mr.  Bu¬ 
chanan,  the  Democratic  candidate  was 
the  successful  competitor.  Mr.  Fillmore 
ever  afterward  lived  in  retirement.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  conflict  of  civil  war  he  was  mostly 
silent.  It  was  generally  supposed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  his  sympathy  was  with  the  South¬ 
ern  Confederacy.  He  kept  aloof  from  the 
conflict  without  any  words  of  cheer  to  the 
one  party  or  the  other.  For  this  reason 
he  was  forgotten  by  both.  He  died  of 
paralysis,  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  March  8, 
1874. 
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RANKLIN  FIERCE, 
the  fourteenth  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  in 

S  Hillsborough,  New 

Hampshire,  Novem- 
fSyi  ber  23,  1804.  His 
*  father,  Governor 

Benjamin  Pierce,  was  a  Rev¬ 
olutionary  soldier,  a  man  of 
rigid  integrity  ;  was  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature,  a  member  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  council  and  a  General 
of  the  militia. 

Franklin  was  the  sixth  of  eight  children. 
As  a  boy  he  listened  eagerly  to  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  his  father,  enforced  by  strong  and 
ready  utterance  and  earnest  gesture.  It 
was  in  the  days  of  intense  political  excite¬ 
ment,  when,  all  over  the  New  England 
States,  Federalists  and  Democrats  were  ar¬ 
rayed  so  fiercely  against  each  other. 

In  1820  he  entered  Bowdoin  College,  at 
Brunswick,  Maine,  and  graduated  in  1824, 
and  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  Judge  Woodbury,  a  very  distin¬ 
guished  lawyer,  and  in  1827  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  practiced  with  great  success 
in  Hillsborough  and  Concord.  He  served 


in  the  State  Legislature  four  years,  the  last 
two  of  which  he  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the 
House  by  a  very  large  vote. 

In  1833  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress.  In  1837  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  just  as  Mr.  Van  Buren  com¬ 
menced  his  administration. 

In  1834  he  married  Miss  Jane  Means 
Appleton,  a  lady  admirably  fitted  to  adorn 
every  station  with  which  her  husband  was 
honored.  Three  sons  born  to  them  all 
found  an  early  grave. 

Upon  his  accession  to  office,  President 
Polk  appointed  Mr.  Pierce  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States,  but  the  offer  was 
declined  in  consequence  of  numerous  pro¬ 
fessional  engagements  at  home  and  the 
precarious  state  of  Mrs.  Pierce’s  health. 
About  the  same  time  he  also  declined  the 
nomination  for  Governor  by  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party. 

The  war  with  Mexico  called  Mr.  Pierce 
into  the  army.  Receiving  the  appointment 
of  Brigadier-General,  he  embarked  with  a 
portion  of  his  troops  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  May  27,  1847.  He  served  during 
this  war,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
bravery,  skill  and  excellent  judgment. 
When  he  reached  his  home  in  his  native 
State  he  was  enthusiastically  received  by 
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the  advocates  of  the  war,  and  coldly  by  its 
opponents.  He  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  frequently  taking-  an  active  part 
in  political  questions,  and  giving  his  sup¬ 
port  to  the  pro-slavery  wing  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party. 

June  12,  1852,  the  Democratic  convention 
met  in  Baltimore  to  nominate  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency.  For  four  days  they 
continued  in  session,  and  in  thirty-five  bal- 
lotings  no  one  had  received  the  requisite 
two-thirds  vote.  Not  a  vote  had  been 
thrown  thus  far  for  General  Pierce.  Then 
the  Virginia  delegation  brought  forward 
his  name.  There  were  fourteen  more  bal- 
lotings,  during  which  General  Pierce 
gained  strength,  until,  at  the  forty-ninth 
ballot,  he  received  282  votes,  and  all  other 
candidates  eleven.  General  Winfield  Scott 
was  the  Whig  candidate.  General  Pierce 
was  elected  with  great  unanimity.  Only 
four  States — Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Tennessee — cast  their  electoral 
votes  against  him.  March  4,  1853,  he  was 
inaugurated  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  William  R.  King,  Vice-President. 

President  Pierce’s  cabinet  consisted  of 
William  S.  Marcy,  James  Guthrie,  Jefferson 
Davis,  James  C.  Dobbin,  Robert  McClel¬ 
land,  James  Campbell  and  Caleb  Cushing. 

At  the  demand  of  slavery  the  Missouri 
Compromise  was  repealed,  and  all  the  Ter¬ 
ritories  of  the  Union  were  thrown  open  to 
slavery.  The  Territory  of  Kansas,  west  of 
Missouri,  was  settled  by  emigrants  mainly 
from  the  North.  According  to  law,  they 
were  about  to  meet  and  decide  whether 
slavery  or  freedom  should  be  the  law  of 
that  realm.  Slavery  in  Missouri  and 
other  Southern  States  rallied  her  armed 
legions,  marched  them  into  Kansas,  took 
possession  of  the  polls,  drove  away  the 
citizens,  deposited  their  own  votes  by 
handfuls,  went  through  the  farce  of  count¬ 
ing  them,  and  then  declared  that,  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  slavery  was  estab¬ 


lished  in  Kansas.  These  facts  nobod}' 
denied,  and  yet  President  Pierce’s  adminis¬ 
tration  felt  bound  to  respect  the  decision 
obtained  by  such  votes.  The  citizens  of 
Kansas,  the  majority  of  whom  were  free- 
State  men,  met  in  convention  and  adopted 
the  following  resolve : 

“ Resolved ,  That  the  body  of  men  who, 
for  the  past  two  months,  have  been  passing 
laws  for  the  people  of  our  Territory, 
moved,  counseled  and  dictated  to  by  the 
demagogues  of  other  States,  are  to  us  a 
foreign  body,  representing  only  the  lawless 
invaders  who  elected  them,  and  not  the 
people  of  this  Territory;  that  we  repudiate 
their  action  as  the  monstrous  consummation 
of  an  act  of  violence,  usurpation  and  fraud 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  Union.” 

The  free-State  people  of  Kansas  also  sent 
a  petition  to  the  General  Government,  im¬ 
ploring  its  protection.  In  reply  the  Presi¬ 
dent  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  that 
Legislature  thus  created  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  legitimate  Legislature  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  that  its  laws  were  binding  upon 
the  people,  and  that,  if  necessary,  the  whole 
force  of  the  Governmental  arm  would  be 
put  forth  to  inforce  those  laws. 

James  Buchanan  succeeded  him  in  the 
Presidency,  and,  March  4,  1857,  President 
Pierce  retired  to  his  home  in  Concord, 
New  Hampshire.  When  the  Rebellion 
burst  forth  Mr.  Pierce  remained  steadfast 
to  the  principles  he  had  always  cherished, 
and  gave  his  sympathies  to  the  pro-slavery 
party,  with  which  he  had  ever  been  allied. 
He  declined  to  do  anything,  either  by 
voice  or  pen,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  National  Government.  He  resided  in 
Concord  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
October,  1869.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
genial  and  social  of  men,  generous  to 
a  fault,  and  contributed  liberally  of  his 
moderate  means  for  the  alleviation  of  suf¬ 
fering  and  want.  He  was  an  honored 
communicant  of  the  Episcopal  church. 


PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


‘AMES  BUCHANAN,  the 
fifteenth  President  of  the 
United  States,  185  7— ’6 1 , 
was  born  in  Franklin 
County,  Pennsylvania, 
April  23,  1791.  The 
place  where  his  father’s 
cabin  stood  was  called 
Stony  Batter,  and  it  was 
situated  in  a  wild,  romantic 
spot,  in  a  gorge  of  mount¬ 
ains,  with  towering  sum¬ 
mits  rising  all  around.  He 
was  of  Irish  ancestry,  his 
father  having  emigrated  in- 
17831  with  very  little  prop¬ 
erty,  save  his  own  strong  arms. 

James  remained  in  his  secluded  home  for 
eight  years  enjoying  very  few  social  or 
intellectual  advantages.  His  parents  were 
industrious,  frugal,  prosperous  and  intelli¬ 
gent.  In  1799  his  father  removed  to  Mer- 
cersburg,  where  James  was  placed  in 
school  and  commenced  a  course  in  English, 
Greek  and  Latin.  His  progress  was  rapid 
and  in  1801  he  entered  Dickinson  College 
at  Carlisle.  Here  he  took  his  stand  among 
the  first  scholars  in  the  institution,  and  was 
able  to  master  the  most  abstruse  subjects 
with  facility7'.  In  1809  he  graduated  with 
the  highest  honors  in  his  class. 

He  was  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  tall, 


graceful  and  in  vigorous  health,  fond  ol 
athletic  sports,  an  unerring  shot  and  en¬ 
livened  with  an  exuberant  flow  of  animal 
spirits.  He  immediately  commenced  the 
study  of  law  in  the  city  of  Lancaster,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1812.  He  rose 
very  rapidly  in  his  profession  and  at  once 
took  undisputed  stand  with  the  ablest  law¬ 
yers  of  the  State.  When  but  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  unaided  by  counsel,  he  suc¬ 
cessfully  defended  before  the  State  Senate 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  State,  who  was 
tried  upon  articles  of  impeachment.  At 
the  age  of  thirty  it  was  generally  admitted 
that  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  bar,  and 
there  was  no  lawyer  in  the  State  who  had 
a  more  extensive  or  lucrative  practice. 

In  1812,  just  after  Mr.  Buchanan  had 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  the  law,  our 
second  war  with  England  occurred.  With 
all  his  powers  he  sustained  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  eloquently  urging  the  rigorous  pros¬ 
ecution  of  the  war;  and  even  enlisting  as  a 
private  soldier  to  assist  in  repelling  the 
British,  who  had  sacked  Washington  and 
were  threatening  Baltimore.  He  was  at 
that  time  a  Federalist,  but  when  the  Con¬ 
stitution  was  adopted  by  both  parties, 
Jefferson  truly  said,  “We  are  all  Federal¬ 
ists;  we  are  all  Republicans.” 

The  opposition  of  the  Federalists  to  the 
war  with  England,  and  the  alien  and  sedi- 
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tion  laws  of  John  Adams,  brought  the  party 
into  dispute,  and  the  name  of  Federalist 
became  a  reproach.  Mr.  Buchanan  almost 
immediately  upon  entering  Congress  began 
to  incline  more  and  more  to  the  Repub¬ 
licans.  In  the  stormy  Presidential  election 
of  1824,  in  which  Jackson,  Clay,  Crawford 
and  John  Quincy  Adams  were  candidates, 
Mr.  Buchanan  espoused  the  cause  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Jackson  and  unrelentingly  opposed  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Adams. 

Upon  his  elevation  to  the  Presidency, 
General  Jackson  appointed  Mr.  Buchanan, 
minister  to  Russia.  Upon  his  return  in  1833 
he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  He  there  met  as  his  associates, 
Webster,  Clay,  Wright  and  Calhoun.  He 
advocated  the  measures  proposed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Jackson  of  making  reprisals  against 
France,  and  defended  the  course  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident  in  his  unprecedented  and  wholesale 
removals  from  office  of  those  who  were  not 
the  supporters  of  his  administration.-  Upon 
this  question  he  was  brought  into  direct  col¬ 
lision  with  Henry  Clay.  In  the  discussion 
of  the  question  respecting  the  admission  of 
Michigan  and  Arkansas  into  the  Union,  Mr. 
Buchanan  defined  his  position  by  saying: 

“  The  older  I  grow,  the  more  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  be  what  is  called  a  State-rights 
man.” 

M.  de  Tocqueville,  in  his  renowned  work 
upon  “  Democracy  in  America,”  foresaw 
the  trouble  which  was  inevitable  from  the 
doctrine  of  State  sovereignty  as  held  by 
Calhoun  and  Buchanan.  He  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  National  Government  was 
losing  that  strength  which  was  essential 
to  its  own  existence,  and  that  the  States 
were  assuming  powers  which  threatened 
the  perpetuity  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Buchanan 
received  the  book  in  the  Senate  and  de¬ 
clared  the  fears  of  De  Tocqueville  to  be 
groundless,  and  yet  he  lived  to  sit  in  the 
Presidential  chair  and  see  State  after  State, 
in  accordance  with  his  own  views  of  State 
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rights,  breaking  from  the  Union,  thus 
crumbling  our  Republic  into  ruins;  while 
the  unhappy  old  man  folded  his  arms  in 
despair,  declaring  that  the  National  Consti¬ 
tution  invested  him  with  no  power  to  arrest 
the  destruction. 

Upon  Mr.  Polk’s  accession  to  the  Presi¬ 
dency,  Mr.  Buchanan  became  Secretary  of 
State,  and  as  such  took  his  share  of  the 
responsibility  in  the  conduct  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  war.  At  the  close  of  Mr.  Polk’s  ad¬ 
ministration,  Mr.  Buchanan  retired  to  pri¬ 
vate  life;  but  his  intelligence,  and  his  great 
ability  as  a  statesman,  enabled  him  to  exert 
a  powerful  influence  in  National  affairs. 

Mr.  Pierce,  upon  his  election  to  the 
Presidency,  honored  Mr.  Buchanan  with 
the  mission  to  England.  In  the  year  1856 
the  National  Democratic  convention  nomi¬ 
nated  Mr.  Buchanan  for  the  Presidency. 
The  political  conflict  was  one  of  the  most 
severe  in  which  our  country  has  ever  en¬ 
gaged.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1857,  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  inaugurated  President.  His 
cabinet  were  Lewis  Cass,  Howell  Cobb, 
J.  B.  Floyd,  Isaac  Toucey,  Jacob  Thomp¬ 
son,  A.  V.  Brown  and  J.  S.  Black. 

The  disruption  of  the  Democratic  party, 
in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
issue  of  the  nationality  of  slavery  was 
pressed  by  the  Southern  wing,  occurred  at 
the  National  convention,  held  at  Charleston 
in  April,  i860,  for  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Buchanan’s  successor,  when  the  majority 
of  Southern  delegates  withdrew  upon  the 
passage  of  a  resolution  declaring  that  the 
constitutional  status  of  slavery  should  be 
determined  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  next  Presidential  canvass  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln  was  nominated  by  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  administration. 
Mr.  Buchanan  remained  in  Washington 
long  enough  to  see  his  successor  installed 
and  then  retired  to  his  borne  in  Wheatland. 
He  died  June  1,  1868,  aged  seventy-seven 
years. 
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BRAHAM  LIN¬ 
COLN,  the  sixteenth 
President  of  the 
United  States,  i86i-’5, 
t  was  born  February 
12,  1809,  in  Larue 
(then  Hardin)  County, 
Kentucky,  in  a  cabin  on  Nolan 
Creek,  three  miles  west  of 
Hudgensville.  His  parents 
were  Thomas  and  Nancy 
(Hanks)  Lincoln.  Of  his  an¬ 
cestry  and  early  years  the  little 
that  is  known  may  best  be 
given  in  his  own  language  :  “  My 
parents  were  both  born  in  Virginia,  of  un¬ 
distinguished  families — second  families,  per¬ 
haps  f  should  say.  My  mother,  who  died 
in  my  tenth  year,  was  of  a  family  of  the 
name  of  Hanks,  some  of  whom  now  remain 
in  Adams,  and  others  in  Macon  County, 
Illinois.  My  paterna'  grandfather,  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln,  emigrated  from  Rockbridge 
County,  Virginia,  to  Kentucky  in  1781  or 
1782,  where,  a  year  or  two  later,  he  was 
killed  by  Indians — not  in  battle,  but  by 
stealth,  when  he  was  laboring  to  open  a 
farm  in  the  forest.  His  ancestors,  who  were 
Quakers,  went  to  Virginia  from  Berks 
County,  Pennsylvania.  An  effort  to  iden¬ 


tify  them  with  the  New  England  family  of 
the  same  name  ended  in  nothing  more  defi¬ 
nite  than  a  similarity  of  Christian  names  in 
both  families,  such  as  Enoch,  Levi,  Mor- 
decai,  Solomon,  Abraham  and  the  like. 
My  father,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  was 
but  six  years  of  age,  and  he  grew  up,  liter¬ 
ally,  without  education.  He  removed  from 
Kentucky  to  what  is  now  Spencer  County, 
Indiana,  in  my  eighth  year.  We  reached 
our  new  home  about  the  time  the  State  came 
into  the  Union.  It  was  a  wild  region,  with 
bears  and  other  wild  animals  still  in  the 
woods.  There  I  grew  to  manhood. 

“  There  were  some  schools,  so  called,  but 
no  qualification  was  ever  required  of  a 
teacher  beyond  *  readin’,  writin’,  and  cipher¬ 
in’  to  the  rule  of  three.’  If  a  straggler,  sup¬ 
posed  to  understand  Latin,  happened  to 
sojourn  in  the  neighborhood,  he  was  looked 
upon  as  a  wizard.  There  was  absolutely 
nothing  to  excite  ambition  for  education. 
Ot  course,  when  I  came  of  age  I  did  not 
know  much.  Still,  somehow,  I  could  read, 
write  and  cipher  to  the  rule  of  three,  and 
that  was  all.  I  have  not  been  to  school 
since.  The  little  advance  I  now  have  upon 
this  store  of  education  I  have  picked  up 
from  time  to  time  under  the  pressure  of 
necessity.  I  was  raised  to  farm-work,  which 
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I  continued  till  I  was  twenty-two.  At 
twenty-one  I  came  to  Illinois  and  passed 
the  first  year  in  Macon  County.  Then  I  got 
to  New  Salem,  at  that  time  in  Sangamon, 
now  in  Menard  County,  where  I  remained 
a  year  as  a  sort  of  clerk  in  a  store. 

“  Then  came  the  Black  Hawk  war,  and  I 
was  elected  a  Captain  of  volunteers — a  suc¬ 
cess  which  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  any 
I  have  had  since.  I  went  the  campaign,  ' 
was  elated ;  ran  for  the  Legislature  the 
same  year  (1832)  and  was  beaten,  the  only 
time  I  have  ever  been  beaten  by  the  people. 
The  next  and  three  succeeding  biennial 
elections  I  was  elected  to  the  Legislature, 
and  was  never  a  candidate  afterward. 

“  During  this  legislative  period  I  had 
studied  law,  and  removed  to  Springfield  to 
practice  it.  In  1846  I  was  elected  to  the 
Lower  House  of  Congress;  was  not  a  can¬ 
didate  for  re-election.  From  1849  to  1854, 
inclusive,  I  practiced  the  law  more  assid¬ 
uously  than  ever  before.  Always  a  Whig 
in  politics,  and  generally  on  the  Whig  elec¬ 
toral  tickets,  making  active  canvasses,  I  was 
losing  interest  in  politics,  when  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  roused  me 
again.  What  I  have  done  since  is  pretty 
well  known.” 

The  early  residence  of  Lincoln  in  Indi¬ 
ana  was  sixteen  miles  north  of  the  Ohio 
River,  on  Little  Pigeon  Creek,  one  and  a 
half  miles  east  of  Gentryville,  within  the 
present  township  of  Carter.  Here  his 
mother  died  October  5,  1818,  and  the  next 
year  his  father  married  Mrs.  Sally  (Bush) 
Johnston,  of  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky.  She 
was  an  affectionate  foster-parent,  to  whom 
Abraham  was  indebted  for  his  first  encour¬ 
agement  to  study.  He  became  an  eager 
reader,  and  the  few  books  owned  in  the 
vicinity  were  many  times  perused.  He 
worked  frequently  for  the  neighbors  as  a 
farm  laborer ;  was  for  some  time  clerk  in  a 
store  at  Gentryville;  and  became  famous 
throughout  that  region  for  his  athletic 
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powers,  his  fondness  for  argument,  his  in¬ 
exhaustible  fund  of  humerous  anecdote,  as 
well  as  for  mock  oratory  and  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  rude  satirical  verses.  In  1828  he 
made  a  trading  voyage  to  New  Orleans  as 
“  bow-hand  ”  on  a  flatboat ;  removed  to 
Illinois  in  1830;  helped  his  father  build  a 
logv  house  and  clear  a  farm  on  the  north 
fork  of  Sangamon  River,  ten  miles  west  of 
Decatur,  and  was  for  some  time  employed 
in  splitting  rails  for  the  fences — a  fact  which 
was  prominently  brought  forward  for  3 
political  purpose  thirty  years  later. 

In  the  spring  of  1851  he,  with  two  of  his 
relatives,  was  hired  to  build  a  flatboat  on 
the  Sangamon  River  and  navigate  it  to 
New  Orleans.  The  boat  “  stuck  ”  on  a 
mill-dam,  and  was  got  off  with  great  labor 
through  an  ingenious  mechanical  device 
which  some  years  later  led  to  Lincoln’s 
taking  out  a  patent  for  “an  improved 
method  for  lifting  vessels  over  shoals.” 
This  voyage  was  memorable  for  another 
reason — the  sight  of  slaves  chained,  mal¬ 
treated  and  flogged  at  New  Orleans  was 
the  origin  of  his  deep  convictions  upon  the 
slavery  question. 

Returning  from  this  voyage  he  became  a 
resident  for  several  years  at  New  Salem,  a 
recently  settled  village  on  the  Sangamon, 
where  he  was  successively  a  clerk,  grocer, 
surveyor  and  postmaster,  and  acted  as  pilot 
to  the  first  steamboat  that  ascended  the 
Sangamon.  Here  he  studied  law,  inter¬ 
ested  himself  in  local  politics  after  his 
return  from  the  Black  Hawk  war,  and 
became  known  as  an  effective  “stump 
speaker.”  The  subject  of  his  first  political 
speech  was  the  improvement  of  the  channel 
of  the  Sangamon,  and  the  chief  ground  on 
which  he  announced  himself  (1832)  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Legislature  was  his  advocacy 
of  this  popular  measure,  on  which  subject 
his  practical  experience  made  him  the  high¬ 
est  authority. 

Elected  to  the  Legislature  in  1834  as  a 
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“  Henry  Clay  Whig,”  he  rapidly  acquired 
that  command  of  language  and  that  homely 
but  forcible  rhetoric  which,  added  to  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  people  from 
which  he  sprang,  made  him  more  than  a 
match  in  debate  for  his  few  well-educated 
opponents. 

Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837  he  soon 
established  himself  at  Springfield,  where 
the  State  capital  was  located  in  1839, 
.argely  through  his  influence;  became  a 
successful  pleader  in  the  State,  Circuit  and 
District  Courts  ;  married  in  1842  a  lady  be¬ 
longing  to  a  prominent  family  in  Lexington, 
Kentucky;  took  an  active  part  in  the  Pres¬ 
idential  campaigns  of  1840  and  1844  as 
candidate  for  elector  on  the  Harrison  and 
Clay  tickets,  and  in  1846  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives 
over  the  celebrated  Peter  Cartwright. 
During  his  single  term  in  Congress  he  did 
not  attain  any  prominence. 

He  voted  for  the  reception  of  anti-slavery 
petitions  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  for  the 
Wilmot  proviso;  but  was  chiefly  remem¬ 
bered  for  the  stand  he  took  against  the 
Mexican  war.  For  several  years  there¬ 
after  he  took  comparatively  little  interest 
in  politics,  but  gained  a  leading  position  at 
the  Springfield  bar.  Two  or  three  non¬ 
political  lectures  and  an  eulogy  on  Henry 
Clay  (1852)  added  nothing  to  his  reputation. 

In  1854  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  by  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act 
aroused  Lincoln  from  his  indifference,  and 
in  attacking  that  measure  he  had  the  im¬ 
mense  advantage  of  knowing  perfectly  well 
the  motives  and  the  record  of  its  author, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  then  popu¬ 
larly  designated  as  the  “  Little  Giant.”  The 
latter  came  to  Springfield  in  October,  1854, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  State  Fair,  to  vindi¬ 
cate  his  policy  in  the  Senate,  and  the  “  Anti- 
Nebraska”  Whigs,  remembering  that  Lin¬ 
coln  had  often  measured  his  strength  with 


Douglas  in  the  Illinois  Legislature  and  be¬ 
fore  the  Springfield  Courts,  engaged  him 
to  improvise  a  reply.  This  speech,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  heard  it,  was  one  of 
the  greatest  efforts  of  Lincoln’s  life ;  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  effective  in  his  whole  career. 
It  took  the  audience  by  storm,  and  from 
that  moment  it  was  felt  that  Douglas  had 
met  his  match.  Lincoln  was  accordingly 
selected  as  the  Anti-Nebraska  candidate  for 
the  United  States  Senate  in  place  of  General 
Shields,  whose  term  expired  March  4,  1855, 
and  led  to  several  ballots;  but  Trumbull 
was  ultimately  chosen. 

The  second  conflict  on  the  soil  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  which  Lincoln  had  predicted,  soon  be¬ 
gan.  The  result  was  the  disruption  of  the 
Whig  and  the  formation  of  the  Republican 
party.  At  the  Bloomington  State  Conven¬ 
tion  in  1856,  where  the  new  party  first 
assumed  form  in  Illinois,  Lincoln  made  an 
impressive  address,  in  which  for  the  first 
time  he  took  distinctive  ground  against 
slavery  in  itself. 

At  the  National  Republican  Convention 
at  Philadelphia,  June  17,  after  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  Fremont,  Lincoln  was  put  for¬ 
ward  by  the  Illinois  delegation  for  the 
Vice-Presidency,  and  received  on  the  first 
ballot  no  votes  against  259  for  William  L 
Dayton.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
canvass,  being  on  the  electoral  ticket. 

In  1858  Lincoln  was  unanimously  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  Republican  State  Convention 
as  its  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate 
in  place  of  Douglas,  and  in  his  speech  of 
acceptance  used  the  celebrated  illustration 
of  a  “house  divided  against  itself”  on  the 
slavery  question,  which  was,  perhaps,  the 
cause  of  his  defeat.  The  great  debate  car¬ 
ried  on  afe  all  the  principal  towns  of  Illinois 
between  Lincoln  and  Douglas  as  rival  Sena¬ 
torial  candidates  resulted  at  the  time  in  the 
election  of  the  latter  ;  but  being  widely  cir¬ 
culated  as  a  campaign  document,  it  fixed 
the  attention  of  the  country  upon  the 
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former,  as  the  clearest  and  most  convinc¬ 
ing  exponent  of  Republican  doctrine. 

Early  in  1859  he  began  to  be  named  in 
Illinois  as  a  suitable  Republican  candidate 
for  the  Presidential  campaign  of  the  ensu¬ 
ing  year,  and  a  political  address  delivered 
at  the  Cooper  Institute,  New  York,  Febru¬ 
ary  27,  i860,  followed  by  similar  speeches 
at  New  Haven,  Hartford  and  elsewhere  in 
New  England,  first  made  him  known  to  the 
Eastern  States  in  the  light  by  which  he  had 
long  been  regarded  at  home.  By  the  Re¬ 
publican  State  Convention,  which  met  at 
Decatur,  Illinois,  May  9  and  10,  Lincoln 
was  unanimously  endorsed  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  two 
rails,  said  to  have  been  split  by  his  hands 
thirty  years  before,  were  brought  into  the 
convention,  and  the  incident  contributed 
much  to  his  popularity.  The  National 
Republican  Convention  at  Chicago,  after 
spirited  efforts  made  in  favor  of  Seward, 
Chase  and  Bates,  nominated  Lincoln  for 
the  Presidency,  with  Hannibal  Hamlin 
for  Vice-President,  at  the  same  time  adopt¬ 
ing  a  vigorous  anti-slavery  platform. 

The  Democratic  party  having  been  dis¬ 
organized  and  presenting  two  candidates, 
Douglas  and  Breckenridge,  and  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  “American”  party  having  put 
forward  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  the  Re¬ 
publican  victory  was  an  easy  one,  Lincoln 
being  elected  November  6  by  a  large  plu¬ 
rality,  comprehending  nearly  all  the  North¬ 
ern  States,  but  none  of  the  Southern.  The 
secession  of  South  Carolina  and  the  Gulf 
States  was  the  immediate  result,  followed 
a  few  months  later  by  that  of  the  border 
slave  States  and  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
civil  war. 

The  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  became 
thenceforth  merged  in  the  history  of  his 
country.  None  of  the  details  of  the  vast 
conflict  which  filled  the  remainder  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  life  can  here  be  given.  Narrowly 
escaping  assassination  by  avoiding  Balti¬ 


more  on  his  way  to  the  capital,  he  reached 
Washington  February  23,  and  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  President  of  the  United  States  March 
4,  1861. 

In  his  inaugural  address  he  said:  “  I  hold, 
that  in  contemplation  of  universal  law  and 
the  Constitution  the  Union  of  these  States  is 
perpetual.  Perpetuity  is  implied  if  not  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  all  na¬ 
tional  governments.  It  is  safe  to  assert 
that  no  government  proper  ever  had  a  pro¬ 
vision  in  its  organic  law  for  its  own  termi¬ 
nation.  I  therefore  consider  that  in  view 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  the  Union 
is  unbroken,  and  to  the  extent  of  my  ability 
I  shall  take  care,  as  the  Constitution  en¬ 
joins  upon  me,  that  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  be  extended  in  all  the  States.  In 
doing  this  there  need  be  no  bloodshed  or  vio¬ 
lence,  and  there  shall  be  none  unless  it  be 
forced  upon  the  national  authority.  The 
power  conferred  to  me  will  be  used  to  hold, 
occupy  and  possess  the  property  and  places 
belonging  to  the  Government,  and  to  col¬ 
lect  the  duties  and  imports,  but  beyond 
what  may  be  necessary  for  these  objects 
there  will  be  no  invasion,  no  using  of  force 
against  or  among  the  people  anywhere.  In 
your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-country¬ 
men,  is  the  momentous  issue  of  civil  war. 
The  Government  will  not  assail  you.  You 
can  have  no  conflict  without  being  your¬ 
selves  the  aggressors.  You  have  no  oath 
registered  in  heaven  to  destroy  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  while  I  shall  have  the  most  sol¬ 
emn  one  to  preserve,  protect  and  defend 
it.” 

He  called  to  his  cabinet  his  principal 
rivals  for  the  Presidential  nomination  — 
Seward,  Chase,  Cameron  and  Bates;  se¬ 
cured  the  co-operation  of  the  Union  Demo¬ 
crats,  headed  by  Douglas ;  called  out  75.000 
militia  from  the  several  States  upon  the  first 
tidings  of  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter, 
April  15;  proclaimed  a  blockade  of  the 
Southern  posts  April  19;  called  an  extra 
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session  of  Congress  for  July  4,  from  which 
he  asked  and  obtained  400,000  men  and 
$400,000,000  for  the  war;  placed  McClellan 
at  the  head  of  the  Federal  army  on  General 
Scott’s  resignation,  October  31;  appointed 
Edwin  M.  Stanton  Secretary  of  War,  Jan¬ 
uary  14,  1862,  and  September  22,  1862, 
issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the  free¬ 
dom  of  all  slaves  in  the  States  and  parts  of 
States  then  in  rebellion  from  and  after 
January  1,  1863.  This  was  the  crowning 
act  of  Lincoln’s  career — the  act  by  which 
he  will  be  chiefly  known  through  all  future 
time — and  it  decided  the  war. 

October  16, 1863,  President  Lincoln  called 
for  300,000  volunteers  to  replace  those 
whose  term  of  enlistment  had  expired ; 
made  a  celebrated  and  touching,  though 
brief,  address  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Gettysburg  military  cemetery,  November 
19,  1863;  commissioned  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
Lieutenant-General  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States, 
March  9,  1864;  was  re-elected  President  in 
November  of  the  same  year,  by  a  large 
majority  over  General  McClellan,  with 
Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  as  Vice- 
President;  delivered  a  very  remarkable  ad¬ 
dress  at  his  second  inauguration,  March  4, 
1865;  visited  the  army  before  Richmond  the 
same  month;  entered  the  capital  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy  the  day  after  its  fall,  and  upon  the 
surrender  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee’s  army, 
April  9,  was  actively  engaged  in  devising 
generous  plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Union,  when,  on  the  evening  of  Good  Fri¬ 
day,  April  14,  he  was  shot  in  his  box  at 
Ford’s  Theatre,  Washington,  byJohnWilkes 
Booth,  a  fanatical  actor,  and  expired  early 
on  the  following  morning,  April  15.  Al¬ 
most  simultaneous^  a  murderous  attack 
was  made  upon  William  H.  Seward,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State. 

At  noon  on  the  15th  of  April  Andrew 


Johnson  assumed  the  Presidency,  and  active 
measures  were  taken  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  Booth  and  the  execution  of  his 
principal  accomplices. 

The  funeral  of  President  Lincoln  was 
conducted  with  unexampled  solemnity  and 
magnificence.  Impressive  services  were 
held  in  Washington,  after  which  the  sad 
procession  proceeded  over  the  same  route 
he  had  traveled  four  years  before,  from 
Springfield  to  Washington.  In  Philadel¬ 
phia  his  body  lay  in  state  in  Independence 
Hall,  in  which  he  had  declared  before  his 
first  inauguration  “that  I  would  sooner  be 
assassinated  than  to  give  up  the  principles 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.”  He 
was  buried  at  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery,  near 
Springfield,  Illinois,  on  May  4,  where  a 
monument  emblematic  of  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Union  mark  his  resting  place. 

The  leaders  and  citizens  of  the  expiring 
Confederacy  expressed  genuine  indignation 
at  the  murder  of  a  generous  political  adver¬ 
sary.  Foreign  nations  took  part  in  mourn¬ 
ing  the  death  of  a  statesman  who  had  proved 
himself  a  true  representative  of  American 
nationality.  The  freedmen  of  the  South 
almost  worshiped  the  memory  of  their  de¬ 
liverer;  and  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
great  Nation  he  had  saved  awarded  him  a 
place  in  its  affections,  second  only  to  that 
held  by  Washington. 

The  characteristics  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
have  been  familiarly  known  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  His  tall,  gaunt,  ungainly 
figure,  homely  countenance,  and  his  shrewd 
mother-wit,  shown  in  his  celebrated  con¬ 
versations  overflowing  in  humorous  and 
pointed  anecdote,  combined  with  an  accu¬ 
rate,  intuitive  appreciation  of  the  questions 
of  the  time,  are  recognized  as  forming  the 
best  type  of  a  period  of  American  history 
now  rapidly  passing  away. 
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NDREW  JOHNSON, 
the  seventeenth  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United 
States,  1 865— ’9,  was 
born  at  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  De- 
cember  29,  1808. 
His  father  died  when 
he  was  four  years  old,  and  in 
his  eleventh  year  he  was  ap¬ 
prenticed  to  a  tailor.  He  nev¬ 
er  attended  school,  and  did 
not  learn  to  read  until  late  in 
his  apprenticeship,  when  he 
suddenly  acquired  a  passion  for 
obtaining  knowledge,  and  devoted 
all  his  spare  time  to  reading. 

After  working  two  years  as  a  journey¬ 
man  tailor  at  Lauren’s  Court-House,  South 
Carolina,  he  removed,  in  1826,  to  Green¬ 
ville,  Tennessee,  where  he  worked  at  his 
trade  and  married.  Under  his  wife’s  in¬ 
structions  he  made  rapid  progress  in  his 
education,  and  manifested  such  an  intelli¬ 
gent  interest  in  local  politics  as  to  be 
elected  as  “  workingmen’s  candidate  ”  al¬ 
derman,  in  1828,  and  mayor  in  1830,  being 
twice  re-elected  to  each  office. 

During  this  period  he  cultivated  his  tal¬ 
ents  as  a  public  speaker  by  taking  part  in  a 


debating  society,  consisting  largely  of  stu¬ 
dents  of  Greenville  College.  In  1835,  and 
again  in  1839,  he  was  chosen  to  the  lower 
house  of  the  Legislature,  as  a  Democrat. 
In  1841  he  was  elected  State  Senator,  and 
in  1843,  Representative  in  Congress,  being 
re-elected  four  successive  periods,  until 
1853,  when  he  was  chosen  Governor  of 
Tennessee.  In  Congress  he  supported  the 
administrations  of  Tyler  and  Polk  in  their 
chief  measures,  especially  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  the  adjustment  of  the  Oregon 
boundary,  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  tariff 
of  1846. 

In  1855  Mr.  Johnson  was  re-elected  Gov¬ 
ernor,  and  in  1857  entered  the  United 
States  Senate,  where  he  was  conspicuous 
as  an  advocate  of  retrenchment  and  of  the 
Homestead  bill,  and  as  an  opponent  of  the 
Pacific  Railroad.  He  was  supported  by  the 
Tennessee  delegation  to  the  Democratic 
convention  in  i860  for  the  Presidential 
nomination,  and  lent  his  influence  to  the 
Breckenridge  wing  of  that  party. 

When  the  election  of  Lincoln  had 
brought  about  the  first  attempt  at  secession 
in  December,  i860,  Johnson  took  in  the 
Senate  a  firm  attitude  for  the  Union,  and 
in  May,  1861,  on  returning  to  Tennessee, 
he  was  in  imminent  peril  of  suffering  from 
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popular  violence  for  his  loyalty  to  the  “  old 
flag.”  He  was  the  leader  of  the  Loyalists’ 
convention  of  East  Tennessee,  and  during 
the  following  winter  was  very  active  in  or¬ 
ganizing  relief  for  the  destitute  loyal  refu¬ 
gees  from  that  region,  his  own  family  being 
among  those  compelled  to  leave. 

By  his  course  in  this  crisis  Johnson  came 
prominently  before  the  Northern  public, 
and  when  in  March,  1862,  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Lincoln  military  Governor  of 
Tennessee,  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier-Gen¬ 
eral,  he  increased  in  popularity  by  the  vig¬ 
orous  and  successful  manner  in  which  he 
labored  to  restore  order,  protect  Union 
men  and  punish  marauders.  On  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1864, 
the  termination  of  the  war  being  plainly 
foreseen,  and  several  Southern  States  being 
partially  reconstructed,  it  was  felt  that  the 
Vice-Presidency  should  be  given  to  a  South¬ 
ern  man  of  conspicuous  loyalty,  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  Johnson  was  elected  on  the  same 
platform  and  ticket  as  President  Lincoln; 
and  on  the  assassination  of  the  latter  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  Presidency,  April  15,  1865. 
In  a  public  speech  two  days  later  he  said: 
“The  American  people  must  be  taught,  if 
they  do  not  already  feel,  that  treason  is  a 
crime  and  must  be  punished;  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  not  always  bear  with  its  ene¬ 
mies;  that  it  is  strong,  not  only  to  protect,  j 
but  to  punish.  In  our  peaceful  history  | 
treason  has  been  almost  unknown.  The 
people  must  understand  that  it  is  the  black¬ 
est  of  crimes,  and  will  be  punished.”  He 
then  added  the  ominous  sentence:  “  In  re¬ 
gard  to  my  future  course,  I  make  no  prom¬ 
ises,  no  pledges.”  President  Johnson  re¬ 
tained  the  cabinet  of  Lincoln,  and  exhibited 
considerable  severity  toward  traitors  in  his 
earlier  acts  and  speeches,  but  he  soon  inaug¬ 
urated  a  policy  of  reconstruction,  proclaim¬ 
ing  a  general  amnesty  to  the  late  Confeder¬ 
ates,  and  successively  establishing  provis¬ 
ional  Governments  in  the  Southern  States. 


These  States  accordingly  claimed  represen¬ 
tation  in  Congress  in  the  following  Decem¬ 
ber,  and  the  momentous  question  of  what 
should  be  the  policy  of  the  victorious  Union 
toward  its  late  armed  opponents  was  forced 
upon  that  body. 

Two  considerations  impelled  the  Repub¬ 
lican  majority  to  reject  the  policy  of  Presi, 
dent  Johnson:  First,  an  apprehension  that 
the  chief  magistrate  intended  to  undo  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  war  in  regard  to  slavery;  and, sec¬ 
ond,  the  sullen  attitude  of  the  South,  which 
seemed  to  be  plotting  to  regain  the  policy 
which  arms  had  lost.  The  credentials  of  the 
Southern  members  elect  were  laid  on  the 
table,  a  civil  rights  bill  and  a  bill  extending 
the  sphere  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  were 
passed  over  the  executive  veto,  and  the  two 
highest  branches  of  the  Government  were 
soon  in  open  antagonism.  The  action  of 
Congress  was  characterized  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  as  a  “  new  rebellion.”  In  July  the 
cabinet  was  reconstructed,  Messrs.  Randall, 
Stanbury  and  Browning  taking  the  places 
of  Messrs.  Denison,  Speed  and  Harlan,  and 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by 
means  of  a  general  convention  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  form  a  new  party  on  the  basisof  the 
administration  policy. 

In  an  excursion  to  Chicago  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  laying  a  corner-stone  of  the  monu¬ 
ment  to  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  President 
Johnson,  accompanied  by  several  members 
of  the  cabinet,  passed  through  Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  Albany,  in  each  of  which 
cities,  and  in  other  places  along  the  route, 
he  made  speeches  justifying  and  explaining 
his  own  policy,  and  violently  denouncing 
the  action  of  Congress. 

August  12,  1867,  President  Johnson  re¬ 
moved  the  Secretary  of  War,  replacing 
him  by  General  Grant.  Secretary  Stanton 
retired  under  protest,  based  upon  the  ten- 
ure-of-office  act  which  had  been  passed  the 
preceding  March.  The  President  then  is¬ 
sued  a  proclamation  declaring  the  insurrec- 
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tion  at  an  end,  and  that  “  peace,  order,  tran¬ 
quility  and  civil  authority  existed  in  and 
throughout  the  United  States.”  Another 
proclamation  enjoined  obedience  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws,  and  an  amnesty 
was  published  September  7,  relieving  nearly 
all  the  participants  in  the  late  Rebellion 
from  the  disabilities  thereby  incurred,  on 
condition  of  taking  the  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws. 

In  December  Congress  refused  to  confirm 
the  removal  of  Secretary  Stanton,  who 
thereupon  resumed  the  exercise  of  his  of¬ 
fice;  but  February  21,  1868,  President 
Johnson  again  attempted  to  remove  him, 
appointing  General  Lorenzo  Thomas  in  his 
place.  Stanton  refused  to  vacate  his  post, 
and  was  sustained  by  the  Senate. 

February  24  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  voted  to  impeach  the  President  for 
“  high  crime  and  misdemeanors,”  and  March 
5  presented  eleven  articles  of  impeachment 
on  the  ground  of  his  resistance  to  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  acts  of  Congress,  alleging,  in 
addition  to  the  offense  lately  committed, 
his  public  expressions  of  contempt  for  Con¬ 
gress,  in  “  certain  intemperate,  inflamma¬ 
tory  and  scandalous  harangues”  pronounced 
in  August  and  September,  1866,  and  there¬ 
after  declaring  that  the  Thirty-ninth  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  was  not  a 
competent  legislative  body,  and  denying 
its  power  to  propose  Constitutional  amend¬ 
ments.  March  23  the  impeachment  trial 
began,  the  President  appearing  by  counsel, 
and  resulted  in  acquittal,  the  vote  lacking 
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one  of  the  two-thirds  vote  required  for 
conviction. 

The  remainder  of  President  Johnson's 
term  of  office  was  passed  without  any  such 
conflicts  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 
He  failed  to  obtain  a  nomination  for  re- 
election  by  the  Democratic  party,  though 
receiving  sixty-five  votes  on  the  first  ballot. 
J uly  4  and  December  25  new  proclamations 
of  pardon  to  the  participants  in  the  late 
Rebellion  were  issued,  but  were  of  little 
effect.  On  the  accession  of  General  Grant 
to  the  Presidency,  March  4,  1869,  Johnson 
returned  to  Greenville,  Tennessee.  Unsuc¬ 
cessful  in  1870  and  1872  as  a  candidate  re¬ 
spectively  for  United  States  Senator  and 
Representative,  he  was  finally  elected  to  the 
Senate  in  1875,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  extra 
session  of  March,  in  which  his  speeches 
were  comparatively  temperate.  He  died 
July  31,  1875,  and  was  buried  at  Green¬ 
ville. 

President  Johnson’s  administration  was  a 
peculiarly  unfortunate  one.  That  he  should 
so  soon  become  involved  in  bitter  feud  with 
the  Republican  majority  in  Congress  was 
certainly  a  surprising  and  deplorable  inci¬ 
dent;  yet,  in  reviewing  the  circumstances 
after  a  lapse  of  so  many  years,  it  is  easy  to 
find  ample  room  for  a  charitable  judgment 
of  both  the  parties  in  the  heated  contro¬ 
versy,  since  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  any 
President,  even  Lincoln  himself,  had  he 
lived,  must  have  sacrificed  a  large  portion 
of  his  popularity  in  carrying  out  any  pos¬ 
sible  scheme  of  reconstruction. 
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LYSSES  SIMPSON 
GRANT,  the  eight¬ 
eenth  President  of  the 
United  States,  i86g-’77, 
was  born  April  27,  1822, 
at  Point  Pleasant, 
if-  Clermont  County, 
Ohio.  His  father  was  of  Scotch 
descent,  and  a  dealer  in  leather. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  and  four  years  later 
graduated  twenty-first  in  a  class 
of  thirty-nine,  receiving  the 
commission  of  Brevet  Second 
Lieutenant.  He  was  assigned 
to  the  Fourth  Infantry  and  re¬ 
mained  in  the  army  eleven  years.  He  was 
engaged  in  every  battle  of  the  Mexican  war 
except  that  of  Buena  Vista,  and  received 
two  brevets  for  gallantry. 

In  1848  Mr.  Grant  married  Julia, daughter 
of  Frederick  Dent,  a  prominent  merchant  of 
St.  Louis,  and  in  1854,  having  reached  the 
grade  of  Captain,  he  resigned  his  commis¬ 
sion  in  the  army.  For  several  years  he  fol¬ 
lowed  farming  near  St.  Louis,  but  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  ;  and  in  i860  he  entered  the  leather 
trade  with  his  father  at  Galena,  Illinois. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out  in  1861, 
Grant  was  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  but  en¬ 
tirely  unknown  to  public  men  and  without 


any  personal  acquaintance  with  great  affairs. 
President  Lincoln’s  first  call  for  troops  was 
made  on  the  15th  of  April,  and  on  the  19th 
Grant  was  drilling  a  company  of  volunteers 
at  Galena.  He  also  offered  his  services  to 
the  Adjutant-General  of  the  army,  but  re¬ 
ceived  no  reply.  The  Governor  of  Illinois, 
however,  employed  him  in  the  organization 
of  volunteer  troops,  and  at  the  end  of  five 
weeks  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the 
Twenty-first  Infantry.  He  took  command 
of  his  regiment  in  June,  and  reported  first 
to  General  Pope  in  Missouri.  His  superior 
knowledge  of  military  life  rather  surprised 
his  superior  officers,  who  had  never  before 
even  heard  of  him,  and  they  were  thus  led 
to  place  him  on  the  road  to  rapid  advance¬ 
ment.  August  7  he  was  commissioned  a 
Brigadier-General  of  volunteers,  the  ap¬ 
pointment  having  been  made  without  his 
knowledge.  He  had  been  unanimously 
recommended  by  the  Congressmen  from 
Illinois,  not  one  of  whom  had  been  his 
personal  acquaintance.  For  a  few  weeks 
he  was  occupied  in  watching  the  move¬ 
ments  of  partisan  forces  in  Missouri. 

September  1  he  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  District  of  Southeast  Missouri,  with 
headquarters  at  Cairo,  and  on  the  6th,  with¬ 
out  orders,  he  seized  Paducah,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tennessee  River,  and  commanding 
the  navigation  both  of  that  stream  and  of 
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the  Ohio.  This  stroke  secured  Kentucky 
to  the  Union;  for  the  State  Legislature, 
which  had  until  then  affected  to  be  neutral, 
at  once  declared  in  favor  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  November  following,  according 
to  orders,  he  made  a  demonstration  about 
eighteen  miles  below  Cairo,  preventing  the 
crossing  of  hostile  troops  into  Missouri ; 
but  in  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose  he 
had  to  do  some  fighting,  and  that,  too,  with 
only  3,000  raw  recruits,  against  7,000  Con¬ 
federates.  Grant  carried  off  two  pieces  of 
artillery  and  200  prisoners. 

After  repeated  applications  to  General 
Halleck,  his  immediate  superior,  he  was 
allowed,  in  February,  1862,  to  move  up  the 
Tennessee  River  against  Fort  Henry,  in 
conjunction  with  a  naval  force.  The  gun¬ 
boats  silenced  the  fort,  and  Grant  immedi¬ 
ately  made  preparations  to  attack  Fort 
Donelson,  about  twelve  miles  distant,  on 
the  Cumberland  River.  Without  waiting 
for  orders  he  moved  his  troops  there,  and 
with  15,000  men  began  the  siege.  The 
fort,  garrisoned  with  21,000  men,  was  a 
strong  one,  but  after  hard  fighting  on  three 
successive  days  Grant  forced  an  “  Uncon¬ 
ditional  Surrender  ”  (an  alliteration  upon 
the  initials  of  his  name).  The  prize  he  capt¬ 
ured  consisted  of  sixty -five  cannon,  17,600 
small  arms  and  14,623  soldiers.  About  4,- 
000  of  the  garrison  had  escaped  in  the  night, 
and  2,500  were  killed  or  wounded.  Grant’s 
entire  loss  was  less  than  2,000.  This  was  the 
first  important  success  won  by  the  national 
troops  during  the  war,  and  its  strategic  re¬ 
sults  were  marked,  as  the  entire  States  of 
Kentucky  and  T ennessee  at  once  fell  into  the 
National  hands.  Our  hero  was  made  a 
Major-General  of  Volunteers  and  placed  in 
command  of  the  District  of  West  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

In  March,  1862,  he  was  ordered  to  move 
up  the  Tennessee  River  toward  Corinth, 
where  the  Confederates  were  concentrat¬ 
ing  a  large  army  ;  but  he  was  directed  not 
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to  attack.  His  forces,  now  numbering  38.- 
000,  were  accordingly  encamped  near  Shi¬ 
loh,  or  Pittsburg  Landing,  to  await  the 
arrival  of  General  Buell  with  40,000  more; 
but  April  6  the  Confederates  came  out  from 
Corinth  50,000  strong  and  attacked  Grant 
'violently,  hoping  to  overwhelm  him  before 
Buell  could  arrive  ;  5,000  of  his  troops  were 
beyond  supporting  distance,  so  that  he  was 
largely  outnumbered  and  forced  back  to  the 
river,  where,  however,  he  held  out  until 
dark,  when  the  head  of  Buell’s  column 
came  upon  the  field.  The  next  day  the 
Confederates  were  driven  back  to  Corinth, 
nineteen  miles.  The  loss  was  heavy  on 
both  sides ;  Grant,  being  senior  in  rank  to 
Buell,  commanded  on  both  days.  Two 
days  afterward  Halleck  arrived  at  the  front 
and  assumed  command  of  the  army,  Grant 
remaining  at  the  head  of  the  right  wing  and 
the  reserve.  On  May  30  Corinth  was 
evacuated  by  the  Confederates.  In  July 
Halleck  was  made  General-in-Chief,  and 
Grant  succeeded  him  in  command  of  the 
Department  of  the  Tennessee.  September 
19  the  battle  of  Iuka  was  fought,  where, 
owing  to  Rosecrans’s  fault,  only  an  incom¬ 
plete  victory  was  obtained. 

Next,  Grant,  with  30,000  men,  moved 
down  into  Mississippi  and  threatened  Vicks¬ 
burg,  while  Sherman,  with  40,000  men,  was 
sent  by  way  of  the  river  to  attack  that  place 
in  front ;  but,  owing  to  Colonel  Murphy’s 
surrendering  Holly  Springs  to  the  Con¬ 
federates,  Grant  was  so  weakened  that  he 
had  to  retire  to  Corinth,  and  then  Sherman 
failed  to  sustain  his  intended  attack. 

In  January,  1863,  General  Grant  took 
command  in  person  of  all  the  troops  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  spent  several  months 
in  fruitless  attempts  to  compel  the  surrender 
or  evacuation  of  Vicksburg;  but  July  4, 
following,  the  place  surrendered,  with  31,- 
600  men  and  172  cannon,  and  the  Mississippi 
River  thus  fell  permanently  into  the  hands 
of  the  Government.  Grant  was  made  a 
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Major-General  in  the  regular  armv,  and  in 
October  following  he  was  placed  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Division  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  same  month  he  went  to  Chattanooga 
and  saved  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
from  starvation,  and  drove  Bragg  from  that 
part  of  the  country.  This  victory  over¬ 
threw  the  last  important  hostile  force  west 
of  the  Alleghanies  and  opened  the  way  for 
the  National  armies  into  Georgia  and  Sher¬ 
man’s  march  to  the  sea. 

The  remarkable  series  of  successes  which 
Grant  had  now  achieved  pointed  him  out 
as  the  appropriate  leader  of  the  National 
armies,  and  accordingly,  in  February,  1864, 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General  was  created 
for  him  by  Congress,  and  on  March  17  he 
assumed  command  of  the  armies  of  the 
United  States.  Planning  the  grand  final 
campaign,  he  sent  Sherman  into  Georgia, 
Sigel  into  the  valley  of  Virginia,  and  Butler 
to  capture  Richmond,  while  he  fought  his 
own  way  from  the  Rapidan  to  the  James. 
The  costly  but  victorious  battles  of  the 
Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  North  Anna  and 
Cold  Harbor  were  fought,  more  for  the 
purpose  of  annihilating  Lee  than  to  capture 
any  particular  point.  In  June,  1864,  the 
siege  of  Richmond  was  begun.  Sherman, 
meanwhile,  was  marching  and  fighting  daily 
in  Georgia  and  steadily  advancing  toward 
Atlanta  ;  but  Sigel  had  been  defeated  in  the 
valley  of  Virginia,  and  was  superseded  by 
Hunter.  Lee  sent  Early  to  threaten  the  Na¬ 
tional  capital ;  whereupon  Grant  gathered 
up  a  force  which  he  placed  under  Sheridan, 
and  that  commander  rapidly  drove  Early, 
in  a  succession  of  battles,  through  the  valley 
of  Virginia  and  destroyed  his  army  as  an 
organized  force.  The  siege  of  Richmond 
went  on,  and  Grant  made  numerous  attacks, 
but  was  only  partially  successful.  The 
people  of  the  North  grew  impatient,  and 
even  the  Government  advised  him  to 
abandon  the  attempt  to  take  Richmond  or 
crush  the  Confederacy  in  that  way ;  but  he 


never  wavered.  He  resolved  to  “  fight  it 
out  on  that  line,  if  it  took  all  summer." 

By  September  Sherman  had  made  his 
way  to  Atlanta,  and  Grant  then  sent  him 
on  his  famous  “  march  to  the  sea,”  a  route 
which  the  chief  had  designed  six  months 
before.  He  made  Sherman’s  success  possi¬ 
ble,  not  only  by  holding  Lee  in  front  of 
Richmond,  but  also  by  sending  reinforce¬ 
ments  to  Thomas,  who  then  drew  off  and 
defeated  the  only  army  which  could  have 
confronted  Sherman.  Thus  the  latter  was 
left  unopposed,  and,  with  Thomas  and  Sheri¬ 
dan,  was  used  in  the  furtherance  of  Grant’s 
plans.  Each  executed  his  part  in  the  great 
design  and  contributed  his  share  to  the  re¬ 
sult  at  which  Grant  was  aiming.  Sherman 
finally  reached  Savannah,  Schofield  beat 
the  enemy  at  Franklin,  Thomas  at  Nash¬ 
ville,  and  Sheridan  wherever  he  met  him  ; 
and  all  this  while  General  Grant  was  hold¬ 
ing  Lee,  with  the  principal  Confederate 
army,  near  Richmond,  as  it  were  chained 
and  helpless.  Then  Schofield  was  brought 
from  the  West,  and  Fort  Fisher  and  Wil¬ 
mington  were  captured  on  the  sea-coast,  so 
as  to  afford  him  a  foothold  ;  from  here  he 
was  sent  into  the  interior  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  Sherman  was  ordered  to  move 
northward  to  join  him.  When  all  this  was 
effected,  and  Sheridan  could  find  no  one  else 
to  fight  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  Grant 
brought  the  cavalry  leader  to  the  front  of 
Richmond,  and,  making  a  last  effort,  drove 
Lee  from  his  entrenchments  and  captured 
Richmond. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  final  campaign 
Lee  had  collected  73,000  fighting  men  in 
the  lines  at  Richmond,  besides  the  local 
militia  and  the  gunboat  crews,  amounting 
to  5,000  more.  Including  Sheridan’s  force 
Grant  had  1 10,000  men  in  the  works  before 
Petersburg  and  Richmond.  Petersburg  fell 
on  the  2d  of  April,  and  Richmond  on  the 
3d,  and  Lee  fled  in  the  direction  of  Lynch¬ 
burg.  Grant  pursued  with  remorseless 
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energy,  only  stopping  to  strike  fresh  blows, 
and  Lee  at  last  found  himself  not  only  out¬ 
fought  but  also  out-marched  and  out-gen- 
eraled.  Being  completely  surrounded,  he 
surrendered  on  the  9th  of  April,  1865,  at 
Appomattox  Court-House,  in  the  open  field, 
with  27,000  men,  all  that  remained  of  his 
army.  This  act  virtually  ended  the  war. 
Thus,  in  ten  days  Grant  had  captured 
Petersburg  and  Richmond,  fought,  by  his 
subordinates,  the  battles  of  Five  Forks  and 
Sailor’s  Creek,  besides  numerous  smaller 
ones,  captured  20,000  men  in  actual  battle, 
and  received  the  surrender  of  27,000  more 
at  Appomattox,  absolutely  annihilating  an 
army  of  70,000  soldiers. 

General  Grant  returned  at  once  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  superintend  the  disbandment  of 
the  armies,  but  this  pleasurable  work  was 
scarcely  begun  when  President  Lincoln  was 
assassinated.  It  had  doubtless  been  in¬ 
tended  to  inflict  the  same  fate  upon  Grant ; 
but  he,  fortunately,  on  account  of  leaving 
Washington  early  in  the  evening,  declined 
an  invitation  to  accompany  the  President 
to  the  theater  where  the  murder  was  com¬ 
mitted.  This  event  made  Andrew  Johnson 
President,  but  left  Grant  by  far  the  most 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  public  life  of  the 
country.  He  became  the  object  of  an  en¬ 
thusiasm  greater  than  had  ever  been  known 
in  America.  Every  possible  honor  was 
heaped  upon  him  ;  the  grade  of  General 
was  created  for  him  by  Congress;  houses 
were  presented  to  him  by  citizens ;  towns 
were  illuminated  on  his  entrance  into  them  ; 
and,  to  cap  the  climax,  when  he  made  his 
tour  around  the  world,  “all  nations  did  him 
honor”  as  they  had  never  before  honored 
a  foreigner. 

The  General,  as  Commander-in-Chief, 
was  placed  in  an  embarrassing  position  by 
the  opposition  of  President  Johnson  to  the 
measures  of  Congress :  but  he  directly  man¬ 
ifested  his  characteristic  loyalty  by  obeying 
Congress  rather  than  the  disaffected  Presi¬ 


dent,  although  for  a  short  time  he  had 
served  in  his  cabinet  as  Secretary  of  War. 

Of  course,  everybody  thought  of  General 
Grant  as  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  was  accordingly  elected  as 
such  in  1868  “by  a  large  majority,”  and 
four  years  later  re-elected  by  a  much  larger 
majority  —  the  most  overwhelming  ever 
given  by  the  people  of  this  country.  His  first 
administration  was  distinguished  by  a  ces¬ 
sation  of  the  strifes  which  sprang  from  the 
war,  by  a  large  reduction  of  the  National 
debt,  and  by  a  settlement  of  the  difficulties 
with  England  which  had  grown  out  of  the 
depredations  committed  by  privateers  fit¬ 
ted  out  in  England  during  the  war.  This 
last  settlement  was  made  by  the  famous 
“  Geneva  arbitration,”  which  saved  to  this 
Government  $1 5,000,000,  but,  more  than  all, 
prevented  a  war  with  England.  “Let  us 
have  peace,”  was  Grant’s  motto.  And  this 
is  the  most  appropriate  place  to  remark 
that  above  all  Presidents  whom  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  ever  had,  General  Grant  was 
the  most  non-partisan.  He  regarded  the 
Executive  office  as  purely  and  exclusively 
executive  of  the  laws  of  Congress,  irrespect¬ 
ive  of  “  politics.”  But  every  great  man 
has  jealous,  bitter  enemies,  a  fact  Grant 
was  well  aware  of. 

After  the  close  of  his  Presidency,  our 
General  made  his  famous  tour  around  the 
world,  already  referred  to,  and  soon  after¬ 
ward,  in  company  with  Ferdinand  Ward, 
of  New  York  City,  he  engaged  in  banking 
and  stock  brokerage,  which  business  was 
made  disastrous  to  Grant,  as  well  as  to  him¬ 
self,  by  his  rascality.  By  this  time  an  in¬ 
curable  cancer  of  the  tongue  developed 
itself  in  the  person  of  the  afflicted  ex- 
President,  which  ended  his  unrequited  life 
July  23,  1885.  Thus  passed  away  from 
earth’s  turmoils  the  man,  the  General,  who 
was  as  truly  the  “  father  of  this  regenerated 
country”  as  was  Washington  the  father  of 
the  infant  nation. 
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UTHERFORD  BIRCH¬ 
ARD  HAYES,  the  nine¬ 
teenth  President  of 
the  United  States, 
1 877— ’8 1 ,  was  born  in 
Delaware,  Ohio,  Oc¬ 
tober  4,  1822.  His 
ancestry  can  be  traced  as  far 
back  as  1280,  when  Hayes  and 
Rutherford  were  two  Scottish 
chieftains  fighting  side  by  side 
with  Baliol,  William  Wallace 
and  Robert  Bruce.  Both  fami¬ 
lies  belonged  to  the  nobility, 
owned  extensive  estates  and  had 
a  large  following.  The  Hayes 
family  had,  for  a  coat  of-arms,  a 
shield,  barred  and  surmounted  by  a  flying 
eagle.  There  was  a  circle  of  stars  about 
the  eagle  and  above  the  shield,  while  on  a 
scroll  underneath  the  shield  was  inscribed 
the  motto,  “  Recte.”  Misfortune  overtaking 
the  family,  George  Hayes  left  Scotland  in 
1680,  and  settled  in  Windsor,  Connecticut. 
He  was  an  industrious  worker  in  wood  and 
iron,  having  a  mechanical  genius  and  a  cul¬ 
tivated  mind.  His  son  George  was  born 
in  Windsor  and  remained  there  during  his 
life. 

Daniel  Hayes,  son  of  the  latter,  married 
Sarah  Lee,  and  lived  in  Simsbury,  Con¬ 


necticut.  Ezekiel,  son  of  Daniel,  was  born 
in  1724,  and  was  a  manufacturer  of  scythes 
at  Bradford,  Connecticut.  Rutherford 
Hayes,  son  of  Ezekiel  and  grandfather  of 
President  Hayes,  was  born  in  New  Haven, 
in  August,  1756.  He  was  a  famous  black¬ 
smith  and  tavern-keeper.  He  immigrated  to 
Vermont  at  an  unknown  date,  settling  in 
Brattleboro  where  he  established  a  hotel. 
Here  his  son  Rutherford,  father  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Hayes,  was  born.  In  September,  1813, 
he  married  Sophia  Birchard,  of  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Vermont,  whose  ancestry  on  the  male 
side  is  traced  back  to  1635,  to  John  Birch¬ 
ard,  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  Nor¬ 
wich.  Both  of  her  grandfathers  were 
soldiers  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 

The  father  of  President  Hayes  was  of  a 
mechanical  turn,  and  could  mend  a  plow, 
knit  a  stocking,  or  do  almost  anything  that 
he  might  undertake.  He  was  prosperous 
in  business,  a  member  of  the  church  and 
active  in  all  the  benevolent  enterprises  of 
the  town.  After  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812 
he  immigrated  to  Ohio,  and  purchased  a 
farm  near  the  present  town  of  Delaware. 
His  family  then  consisted  of  his  wife  and 
two  children,  and  an  orphan  girl  whom  he 
had  adopted. 

It  was  in  1817  that  the  family  arrived  at 
Delaware.  Instead  of  settling  upon  his 
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farm,  Mr.  Hayes  concluded  to  enter  into 
business  in  the  village.  He  purchased  an 
interest  in  a  distillery,  a  business  then  as  re¬ 
spectable  as  it  was  profitable.  His  capital 
and  recognized  ability  assured  him  the 
highest  social  position  in  the  community ; 
He  died  July  22,  1822,  less  than  three 
months  before  the  birth  of  the  son  that  was 
destined  to  fill  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mrs.  Hayes  at  this  period  was  very  weak, 
and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  so  feeble 
at  birth  that  he  was  not  expected  to  live 
beyond  a  month  or  two  at  most.  As  the 
months  went  by  he  grew  weaker  and  weaker 
so  that  the  neighbors  were  in  the  habit  of 
inquiring  from  time  to  time  “if  Mrs. 
Hayes’s  baby  died  last  night.”  On  one  oc¬ 
casion  a  neighbor,  who  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  family,  after  alluding  to  the 
boy’s  big  head  and  the  mother’s  assiduous 
care  of  him,  said  to  her,  in  a  bantering  way, 
“That’s  right!  Stick  to  him.  You  have 
got  him  along  so  far,  and  I  shouldn’t  won¬ 
der  if  he  would  really  come  to  something 
yet.”  “You  need  not  laugh,”  said  Mrs. 
Hayes,  “you  wait  and  see.  You  can’t  tell 
but  I  shall  make  him  President  of  the 
United  States  yet.” 

The  boy  lived,  in  spite  of  the  universal 
predictions  of  his  speedy  death;  and  when, 
in  1825,  his  elder  brother  was  drowned,  he 
became,  if  possible,  still  dearer  to  his  mother. 
He  was  seven  years  old  before  he  was 
placed  in  school.  His  education,  however, 
was  not  neglected.  His  sports  were  almost 
wholly  within  doors,  his  playmates  being 
his  sister  and  her  associates.  These  circum¬ 
stances  tended,  no  doubt,  to  foster  that 
gentleness  of  disposition  and  that  delicate 
consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others 
which  are  marked  traits  of  his  character. 
At  school  he  was  ardently  devoted  to  his 
studies,  obedient  to  the  teacher,  and  care¬ 
ful  to  avoid  the  quarrels  in  which  many  of 
his  schoolmates  were  involved.  He  was 
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always  waiting  at  the  school-house  door 
when  it  opened  in  the  morning,  and  never 
late  in  returning  to  his  seat  at  recess.  His 
sister  Fannie  was  his  constant  companion, 
and  their  affection  for  each  other  excited 
the  admiration  of  their  friends. 

In  1838  young  Hayes  entered  Kenyon 
College  and  graduated  in  1842.  He  then 
began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of 
Thomas  Sparrow  at  Columbus.  His  health 
was  now  well  established,  his  figure  robust, 
his  mind  vigorous  and  alert.  In  a  short 
time  he  determined  to  enter  the  law  school 
at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  where  for 
two  years  he  pursued  his  studies  with  great 
diligence. 

In  1845  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Marietta,  Ohio,  and  shortly  afterward  went 
into  practice  as  an  attorney-at-law  with 
Ralph  P.  Buckland,  of  Fremont.  Here  he 
remained  three  years,  acquiring  but  limited 
practice,  and  apparently  unambitious  o( 
distinction  in  his  profession.  His  bachelor 
uncle,  Sardis  Birchard,  who  had  always 
manifested  great  interest  in  his  nephew  and 
rendered  him  assistance  in  boyhood,  was 
now  a  wealthy  banker,  and  it  was  under¬ 
stood  that  the  young  man  would  be  his 
heir.  It  is  possible  that  this  expectation 
may  have  made  Mr.  Hayes  more  indifferent 
to  the  attainment  of  wealth  than  he  would 
otherwise  have  been,  but  he  was  led  into  no 
extravagance  or  vices  on  this  account. 

In  1849  he  removed  to  Cincinnati  where 
his  ambition  found  new  stimulus.  Two 
events  occurring  at  this  period  had  a  pow¬ 
erful  influence  upon  his  subsequent  life. 
One  of  them  was  his  marriage  to  Miss 
Lucy  Ware  Webb,  daughter  of  Dr.  James 
Webb,  of  Cincinnati;  the  other  was  his 
introduction  to  the  Cincinnati  Literary 
Club,  a  body  embracing  such  men  as  Chief 
Justice  Salmon  P.  Chase,  General  John 
Pope  and  Governor  Edward  F.  Noyes. 
The  marriage  was  a  fortunate  one  as  every¬ 
body  knows.  Not  one  of  all  the  wives  of 
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our  Presidents  was  more  universally  ad¬ 
mired,  reverenced  and  beloved  than  is  Mrs. 
Hayes,  and  no  one  has  done  more  than  she 
to  reflect  honor  upon  American  woman¬ 
hood. 

In  1856  Mr.  Hayes  was  nominated  to  the 
office  of  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  but  declined  to  accept  the  nomina¬ 
tion.  T wo  years  later  he  was  chosen  to  the 
office  of  City  Solicitor. 

In  1861,  when  the  Rebellion  broke  out, 
he  was  eager  to  take  up  arms  in  the  defense 
of  his  country.  His  military  life  was 
bright  and  illustrious.  June  7,  1861,  he 
was  appointed  Major  of  the  Twenty-third 
Ohio  Infantry.  In  July  the  regiment  was 
sent  to  Virginia.  October  15,  1861,  he  was 
made  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  his  regiment, 
and  in  August,  1862,  was  promoted  Colonel 
of  the  Seventy-ninth  Ohio  Regiment,  but 
refused  to  leave  his  old  comrades.  He  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  South  Mountain, 
and  suffered  severely,  being  unable  to  enter 
upon  active  duty  for  several  weeks.  No¬ 
vember  30,  1862,  he  rejoined  his  regiment  as 
its  Colonel,  having  been  promoted  Octo¬ 
ber  15. 

December  25,  1862,  he  was  placed  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Kanawha  division,  and  for 
meritorious  service  in  several  battles  was 
promoted  Brigadier-General.  He  was  also 
brevetted  Major-General  for  distinguished 


services  in  1864.  He  was  wounded  lour 
times,  and  five  horses  were  shot  from 
under  him. 

Mr.  Hayes  was  first  a  Whig  in  politics, 
and  was  among  the  first  to  unite  with  the 
Free-Soil  and  Republican  parties.  In  1864 
he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  che  Sec¬ 
ond  Ohio  District,  which  had  always  been 
Democratic,  receiving  a  majority  of  3,098. 
In  1866  he  was  renominated  for  Congress 
and  was  a  second  time  elected.  In  1867  he 
was  elected  Governor  over  Allen  G.  Thur¬ 
man,  the  Democratic  candidate,  and  re¬ 
elected  in  1869.  In  1874  Sardis  Birchard 
died,  leaving  his  large  estate  to  General 
Hayes. 

In  1876  he  was  nominated  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency.  His  letter  of  acceptance  excited 
the  admiration  of  the  whole  country.  He 
resigned  the  office  of  Governor  and  retired 
to  his  home  in  Fremont  to  await  the  result 
of  the  canvass.  After  a  hard,  long  contest 
he  was  inaugurated  March  5,  1877.  His 
Presidency  was  characterized  by  compro¬ 
mises  with  all  parties,  in  order  to  please  as 
many  as  possible.  The  close  of  his  Presi¬ 
dential  term  in  1881  was  the  close  of  his 
public  life,  and  since  then  he  has  remained 
at  his  home  in  Fremont,  Ohio,  in  Jefferso¬ 
nian  retirement  from  public  notice,  in  strik¬ 
ing  contrast  with  most  others  of  the  world's 
notables. 
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’AMES  A.  GARFIELD, 
twentieth  President  of 
the  LTnited  States,  1 88 1 , 
was  born  November  19, 
1831,  in  the  wild  woods 
o  f  Cuyahoga  County, 
Ohio.  His  parents  were 
Abram  and  Eliza  (Ballou) 
Garfield,  who  were  of  New 
England  ancestry.  The 
senior  Garfield  was  an  in¬ 
dustrious  farmer,  as  the 
rapid  improvements  which 
appeared  on  his  place  at¬ 
tested.  The  residence  was 
the  familiar  pioneer  log  cabin, 
and  the  household  comprised  the  parents 
and  their  children — Mehetable,  Thomas, 
Mar}'  and  James  A.  In  May,  1833,  the 
father  died,  and  the  care  of  the  house¬ 
hold  consequently  devolved  upon  young 
Thomas,  to  whom  James  was  greatly  in¬ 
debted  for  the  educational  and  other  ad¬ 
vantages  he  enjoyed.  He  now  lives  in 
Michigan,  and  the  two  sisters  live  in  Solon, 
Ohio,  near  their  birthplace. 

As  the  subject  of  our  sketch  grew  up,  he, 
too,  was  industrious,  both  in  mental  and 
physical  labor,  He  worked  upon  the  farm, 
or  at  carpentering,  or  chopped  wood,  or  at 
any  other  odd  job  that  would  aid  in  support 
of  the  family,  and  in  the  meantime  made  the 


most  of  his  books.  Ever  afterward  he  was 
never  ashamed  of  his  humble  origin,  nor  for¬ 
got  the  friends  of  his  youth.  The  poorest 
laborer  was  sure  of  his  sympathy,  and  he 
always  exhibited  the  character  of  a  modest 
gentleman. 

Until  he  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age, 
James’s  highest  ambition  was  to  be  a  lake 
captain.  To  this  his  mother  was  strongly 
opposed,  but  she  finally  consented  to  his 
going  to  Cleveland  to  carry  out  his  long- 
cherished  design,  with  the  understanding, 
however,  that  he  should  try  to  obtain  some 
other  kind  of  employment.  He  walked  all 
the  way  to  Cleveland,  and  this  was  his  first 
visit  to  the  city.  After  making  many  ap¬ 
plications  for  work,  including  labor  on 
board  a  lake  vessel,  but  all  in  vain,  he 
finally  engaged  as  a  driver  for  his  cousin, 
Amos  Letcher,  on  the  Ohio  &  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Canal.  In  a  short  time,  however,  he 
quit  this  and  returned  home.  He  then  at¬ 
tended  the  seminary  at  Chester  for  about 
three  years,  and  next  he  entered  Hiram  In¬ 
stitute,  a  school  started  in  1850  by  the 
Disciples  of  Christ,  of  which  church  he  was 
a  member.  In  order  to  pa}'  his  way  he 
assumed  the  duties  of  janitor,  and  at  times 
taught  school.  He  soon  completed  the  cur¬ 
riculum  there,  and  then  entered  Williams 
College,  at  which  he  graduated  in  1856, 
taking  one  of  the  highest  honors  of  his  class. 
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Afterward  he  returned  to  Hiram  as  Presi¬ 
dent.  In  his  youthful  and  therefore  zealous 
piety,  he  exercised  his  talents  occasionally 
as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  He  was  a 
man  of  strong  moral  and  religious  convic¬ 
tions,  and  as  soon  as  he  began  to  look  into 
politics,  he  saw  innumerable  points  that 
could  be  improved.  He  also  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1859. 
November  11,  1858,  Mr.  Garfield  married 
Miss  Lucretia  Rudolph,  who  ever  after¬ 
ward  proved  a  worthy  consort  in  all  the 
stages  of  her  husband’s  career.  They  had 
seven  children,  five  of  whom  are  still  living. 

It  was  in  1859  that  Garfield  made  his 
first  political  speeches,  in  Hiram  and  the 
neighboring  villages,  and  three  years  later 
he  began  to  speak  at  county  mass-meetings, 
being  received  everywhere  with  popular 
favor.  He  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate 
this  year,  taking  his  seat  in  January,  i860. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion  in  1861,  Mr.  Garfield  resolved  to 
fight  as  he  had  talked,  and  accordingly  he 
enlisted  to  defend  the  old  flag,  receiving 
his  commission  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
Forty-second  Regiment  of  the  Ohio  Volun¬ 
teer  Infantry,  August  14,  that  year.  He 
was  immediately  thrown  into  active  service, 
and  before  he  had  ever  seen  a  gun  fired  in 
action  he  was  placed  in  command  of  four 
regiments  of  infantry  and  eight  companies 
of  cavalry,  charged  with  the  work  of  driv¬ 
ing  the  Confederates,  headed  by  Humphrey 
Marshall,  from  his  native  State,  Kentucky. 
This  task  was  speedily  accomplished,  al¬ 
though  against  great  odds.  On  account  of 
his  success,  President  Lincoln  commissioned 
him  Brigadier-General,  January  n,  1862; 
and,  as  he  had  been  the  youngest  man  in 
the  Ohio  Senate  two  years  before,  so  now 
he  was  the  youngest  General  in  the  army. 
He  was  with  General  Buell’s  army  at  Shi¬ 
loh,  also  in  its  operations  around  Corinth 
and  its  march  through  Alabama.  Next,  he 
was  detailed  as  a  member  of  the  general 


court-martial  for  the  trial  of  General  Fitz- 
John  Porter,  and  then  ordered  to  report  to 
General  Rosecrans,  when  he  was  assigned 
to  the  position  of  Chief  of  Staff.  His  mili¬ 
tary  history  closed  with  his  brilliant  ser¬ 
vices  at  Chickamauga,  where  he  won  the 
stars  of  Major-General. 

In  the  fall  of  1862,  without  any  effort  on 
his  part,  he  was  elected  as  a  Representative 
to  Congress,  from  that  section  of  Ohio 
which  had  been  represented  for  sixty  years 
mainly  by  two  men — Elisha  Whittlesey  and 
Joshua  R.  Giddings.  Again,  he  was  the 
youngest  member  of  that  body,  and  con¬ 
tinued  there  by  successive  re-elections,  as 
Representative  or  Senator,  until  he  was 
elected  President  in  1880.  During  his  life 
in  Congress  he  compiled  and  published  by 
his  speeches,  there  and  elsewhere,  more 
information  on  the  issues  of  the  day,  espe¬ 
cially  on  one  side,  than  any  other  member. 

June  8,  1880,  at  the  National  Republican 
Convention  held  in  Chicago,  General  Gar¬ 
field  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency,  in 
preference  to  the  old  war-horses,  Blaine 
and  Grant ;  and  although  many  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  felt  sore  over  the  failure  of 
their  respective  heroes  to  obtain  the  nomi¬ 
nation,  General  Garfield  was  elected  by  a 
fair  popular  majority.  He  was  duly  in¬ 
augurated,  but  on  July  2  following,  before 
he  had  fairly  got  started  in  his  administra¬ 
tion,  he  was  fatally  shot  by  a  half-demented 
assassin.  After  very  painful  and  protracted 
suffering,  he  died  September  19,  1881,  la¬ 
mented  by  all  the  American  people.  Never 
before  in  the  history  of  this  country  had 
anything  occurred  which  so  nearly  froze 
the  blood  of  the  Nation,  for  the  moment,  as 
the  awful  act  of  Guiteau,  the  murderer. 
He  was  duly  tried,  convicted  and  put  to 
death  on  the  gallows. 

The  lamented  Garfield  was  succeeded  by 
the  Vice-President,  General  Arthur,  who 
seemed  to  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  policy 
inaugurated  by  his  predecessor. 
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HESTER  ALLEN 
ARTHUR,  the  twen¬ 
ty-first  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  of  this  growing 
republic,  1 88 1-’5,  was 
born  in  Franklin 
County,  Vermont, 
October  5,  1830,  the  eldest  of  a 
family  of  two  sons  and  five 
daughters.  His  father,  Rev. 
Dr.  William  Arthur,  a  Baptist 
clergyman,  immigrated  to  this 
country  from  County  Antrim, 
Ireland,  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
and  died  in  1875,  in  Newton- 
ville,  near  Albany,  New  York, 
after  serving  many  years  as  a  successful 
minister.  Chester  A.  was  educated  at  that 
old,  conservative  institution,  Union  Col¬ 
lege,  at  Schenectady,  New  York,  where  he 
excelled  in  all  his  studies.  He  graduated 
there,  with  honor,  and  then  struck  out  in 
life  for  himself  by  teaching  school  for  about 
two  years  in  his  native  State. 

At  the  expiration  of  that  time  young 
Arthur,  with  $500  in  his  purse,  went  to  the 
city  of  New  York  and  entered  the  law  office 
of  ex-Judge  E.  D.  Culver  as  a  student.  In 
due  time  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  when 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  his  intimate 


friend  and  old  room-mate,  Henry  D.  Gar¬ 
diner,  with  the  intention  of  practicing  law 
at  some  point  in  the  West ;  but  after  spend¬ 
ing  about  three  months  in  the  Westen. 
States,  in  search  of  an  eligible  place,  they 
returned  to  New  York  City,  leased  a  room, 
exhibited  a  sign  of  their  business  and  al¬ 
most  immediately  enjoyed  a  paying  patron¬ 
age. 

At  this  stage  of  his  career  Mr.  Arthur’s 
business  prospects  were  so  encouraging 
that  he  concluded  to  take  a  wife,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  he  married  the  daughter  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Herndon,  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
who  had  been  lost  at  sea.  To  the  widow 
of  the  latter  Congress  voted  a  gold  medal, 
in  recognition  of  the  Lieutenant’s  bravery 
during  the  occasion  in  which  he  lost  his 
life.  Mrs.  Artnur  died  shortly  before  her 
husband’s  nomination  to  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dency,  leaving  two  children. 

Mr.  Arthur  obtained  considerable  celeb¬ 
rity  as  an  attorney  in  the  famous  Lemmon 
suit,  which  was  brought  to  recover  posses¬ 
sion  of  eight  slaves,  who  had  been  declared 
free  by  the  Superior  Court  of  New  York 
City.  The  noted  Charles  O’Conor,  who 
was  nominated  by  the  “  Straight  Demo¬ 
crats”  in  1872  for  the  United  States  Presi¬ 
dency,  was  retained  by  Jonathan  G.  Lem- 
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mon,  of  Virginia,  to  recover  the  negroes, 
but  he  lost  the  suit.  In  this  case,  however, 
Mr.  Arthur  was  assisted  by  William  M. 
Evarts,  now  United  States  Senator.  Soon 
afterward,  in  1856,  a  respectable  colored 
woman  was  ejected  from  a  street  car  in 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Arthur  sued  the  car 
company  in  her  behalf  and  recovered  $500 
damages.  Immediately  afterward  all  the 
car  companies  in  the  city  issued  orders  to 
their  employes  to  admit  colored  persons 
upon  their  cars. 

Mr.  Arthur’s  political  doctrines,  as  well 
as  his  practice  as  a  lawyer,  raised  him  to 
prominence  in  the  party  of  freedom ;  and 
accordingly  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to 
the  first  National  Republican  Convention. 
Soon  afterward  he  was  appointed  Judge 
Advocate  for  the  Second  Brigade  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  then  Engineer-in- 
Chief  on  Governor  Morgan’s  staff.  In  1861, 
the  first  year  of  the  war,  he  was  made  In¬ 
spector-General,  and  next,  Quartermaster- 
General,  in  both  which  offices  he  rendered 
great  service  to  the  Government.  After 
the  close  of  Governor  Morgan’s  term  he 
resumed  the  practice  of  law,  forming  first  a 
partnership  with  Mr.  Ransom,  and  subse¬ 
quently  adding  Mr.  Phelps  to  the  firm. 
Each  of  these  gentlemen  were  able  lawyers. 

November  21,  1872,  General  Arthur  was 
appointed  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New 
York  by  President  Grant,  and  he  held  the 
office  until  July  20,  1878. 

The  next  event  of  prominence  in  General 
Arthur’s  career  was  his  nomination  to  the 
V  ice-Presidency  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  influence  of  Roscoe  Conkling,  at  the 
National  Republican  Convention  held  at 
Chicago  in  June,  1880,  when  James  A.  Gar¬ 
field  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  ticket. 
Both  the  convention  and  the  campaign  that 
followed  were  noisy  and  exciting.  The 
friends  of  Grant,  constituting  nearly  half 


the  convention,  were  exceedingly  persist¬ 
ent,  and  were  sorely  disappointed  over 
their  defeat.  At  the  head  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  ticket  was  placed  a  very  strong  and 
popular  man  ;  yet  Garfield  and  Arthur  were 
elected  by  a  respectable  plurality  of  the 
popular  vote.  The  4th  of  March  following, 
these  gentlemen  were  accordingly  inaugu¬ 
rated  ;  but  within  four  months  the  assassin’s 
bullet  made  a  fatal  wound  in  the  person  of 
General  Garfield,  whose  life  terminated 
September  19,  1881,  when  General  Arthur, 
ex  officio ,  was  obliged  to  take  the  chief 
reins  of  government.  Some  misgivings 
were  entertained  by  many  in  this  event,  as 
Mr.  Arthur  was  thought  to  represent  espe 
daily  the  Grant  and  Conkling  wing  of  the 
Republican  party ;  but  President  Arthur 
had  both  the  ability  and  the  good  sense  to 
allay  all  fears,  and  he  gave  the  restless, 
critical  American  people  as  good  an  ad¬ 
ministration  as  they  had  ever  been  blessed 
with.  Neither  selfishness  nor  low  parti- 
sanism  ever  characterized  any  feature  of 
his  public  service.  He  ever  maintained  a 
high  sense  of  every  individual  right  as  well 
as  of  the  Nation’s  honor.  Indeed,  he  stood 
so  high  that  his  successor,  President  Cleve¬ 
land,  though  of  opposing  politics,  expressed 
a  wish  in  his  inaugural  address  that  he 
could  only  satisfy  the  people  with  as  good 
an  administration. 

But  the  day  of  civil  service  reform  had 
come  in  so  far,  and  the  corresponding  re¬ 
action  against  “  third-termism”  had  en¬ 
croached  so  far  even  upon  “second-term” 
service,  that  the  Republican  party  saw  fit 
in  1884  to  nominate  another  man  for  Presi¬ 
dent.  Only  by  this  means  was  General 
Arthur’s  tenure  of  office  closed  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  On  his  retirement  from  the  Presi¬ 
dency,  March,  1885,  he  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law  at  New  York  City,  where  he 
died  November  18,  1886. 
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ROVER  CLEVE¬ 
LAND,  the  twenty- 
second  President  of  the 
United  States,  1885 — , 
was  born  in  Caldwell, 
Essex  County,  New 
Jersey,  March  18, 
1837.  The  house  in  which  he 
was  born,  a  small  two-story 
wooden  building,  is  still  stand¬ 
ing.  It  was  the  parsonage  of 
the  Presb}Tterian  church,  of 
which  his  father,  Richard 
Cleveland,  at  the  time  was 
pastor.  The  family  is  of  New 
England  origin,  and  for  two  centuries  has 
contributed  to  the  professions  and  to  busi¬ 
ness,  men  who  have  reflected  honor  on  the 
name.  Aaron  Cleveland,  Grover  Cleve¬ 
land’s  great-great-grandfather,  was  born  in 
Massachusetts,  but  subsequently  moved  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  became  an  intimate 
friend  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  at  whose 
house  he  died.  He  left  a  large  family  of 
children,  who  in  time  married  and  settled 
in  different  parts  of  New  England.  A 
grandson  was  one  of  the  small  American 
force  that  fought  the  British  at  'Bunker 
Hill.  He  served  with  gallantry  through¬ 
out  the  Revolution  and  was  honorably 
discharged  at  its  close  as  a  Lieutenant  in 
the  Continental  army.  Another  grandson, 
William  Cleveland  (a  son  of  a  second  Aaron 


Cleveland,  who  was  distinguished  as  a 
writer  and  member  of  the  Connecticut 
Legislature)  was  Grover  Cleveland’s  grand¬ 
father.  William  Cleveland  became  a  silver¬ 
smith  in  Norwich,  Connecticut.  He  ac¬ 
quired  by  industry  some  property  and  sent 
his  son,  Richard  Cleveland,  the  father  of 
Grover  Cleveland,  to  Yale  College,  where 
he  graduated  in  1 824.  During  a  year  spent 
in  teaching  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  after 
graduation,  he  met  and  fell  in  love  with  a 
Miss  Annie  Neale,  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
Baltimore  book  publisher,  of  Irish  birth. 
He  was  earning  his  own  way  in  the  world 
at  the  time  and  was  unable  to  marry;  but 
in  three  years  he  completed  a  course  of 
preparation  for  the  ministry,  secured  a 
church  in  Windham,  Connecticut,  and 
married  Annie  Neale.  Subsequently  he 
moved  to  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  where  he 
preached  for  nearly  two  years,  when  he 
was  summoned  to  Caldwell,  New  Jersey, 
where  was  born  Grover  Cleveland. 

When  he  was  three  years  old  the  family 
moved  to  Fayetteville,  Onondaga  County, 
New  York.  Here  Grover  Cleveland  lived 
until  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  the  rugged, 
healthful  life  of  a  country  boy.  His  frank, 
generous  manner  made  him  a  favorite 
among  his  companions,  and  their  respect 
was  won  by  the  good  qualities  in  the  germ 
which  his  manhood  developed.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  district  school  of  the  village  and 
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was  for  a  short  time  at  the  academy.  His 
lather,  however,  believed  that  boys  should 
be  taught  to  labor  at  an  early  age,  and  be¬ 
fore  he  had  completed  the  course  of  study 
at  the  academy  he  began  to  work  in  the 
village  store  at  $50  for  the  first  year,  and  the 
promise  of  $100  for  the  second  year.  His 
work  was  well  done  and  the  promised  in¬ 
crease  of  pay  was  granted  the  second  year. 

Meanwhile  his  father  and  family  had 
moved  to  Clinton,  the  seat  of  Hamilton 
College,  where  his  father  acted  as  agent  to 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions, 
preaching  in  the  churches  of  the  vicinity. 
Hither  Grover  came  at  his  father’s  request 
shortly  after  the  beginning  of  his  second 
year  at  the  Fayetteville  store,  and  resumed 
his  studies  at  the  Clinton  Academy.  After 
three  years  spent  in  this  town,  the  Rev. 
Richard  Cleveland  was  called  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  church  of  Holland  Patent.  He  had 
preached  here  only  a  month  when  he  was 
suddenly  stricken  down  and  died  without 
an  hour’s  warning.  The  death  of  the  father 
left  the  family  in  straitened  circumstances, 
as  Richard  Cleveland  had  spent  all  his 
salary  of  $1,000  per  year,  which  was  not 
required  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  liv¬ 
ing,  upon  the  education  of  his  children,  of 
whom  there  were  nine,  Grover  being  the 
fifth.  Grover  was  hoping  to  enter  Hamil¬ 
ton  College,  but  the  death  of  his  father 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  earn  his  own 
livelihood.  For  the  first  year  ( 1 85 3— ’4)  he 
acted  as  assistant  teacher  and  bookkeeper  in 
the  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  New  York 
City,  of  which  the  late  Augustus  Schell  was 
for  many  years  the  patron.  In  the  winter 
of  1854  he  returned  to  Holland  Patent 
where  the  generous  people  of  that  place, 
Fayetteville  and  Clinton,  had  purchased  a 
home  for  his  mother,  and  in  the  following 
spring,  borrowing  $25,  he  set  out  for  the 
West  to  earn  his  living. 

Reaching  Buffalo  he  paid  a  hasty  visit  to 
an  uncle,  Lewis  F.  Allen,  a  well-known 


stock  farmer,  living  at  Black  Rock,  a  lew 
miles  distant.  He  communicated  his  plans 
to  Mr.  Allen,  who  discouraged  the  idea  of 
the  West,  and  finally  induced  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  boy  of  seventeen  to  remain  with  him 
and  help  him  prepare  a  catalogue  of  blooded 
short-horn  cattle,  known  as  “  Allen’s  Amer¬ 
ican  Herd  Book,”  a  publication  familiar  to 
all  breeders  of  cattle.  In  August,  1855,  he 
entered  the  law  office  of  Rogers,  Bowen 
&  Rogers,  at  Buffalo,  and  after  serving  a 
few  months  without  pay,  was  paid  $4  a 
week — an  amount  barely  sufficient  to  meet 
the  necessary  expenses  of  his  board  in  the 
family  of  a  fellow-student  in  Buffalo,  with 
whom  he  took  lodgings.  Life  at  this  time 
with  Grover  Cleveland  was  a  stern  battle 
with  the  world.  He  took  his  breakfast  bv 
candle-light  with  the  drovers,  and  went  at 
once  to  the  office  where  the  whole  day  was 
spent  in  work  and  study.  Usually  he  re¬ 
turned  again  at  night  to  resume  reading 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  duties 
of  the  day.  Gradually  his  employers  came 
to  recognize  the  ability,  trustworthiness 
and  capacity  for  hard  work  in  their  young 
employe,  and  by  the  time  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  (1859)  he  stood  high  in  their  con¬ 
fidence.  A  year  later  he  was  made  confi¬ 
dential  and  managing  clerk,  and  in  the 
course  of  three  years  more  his  salary  had 
been  raised  to  $1,000.  In  1863  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  district  attorney  of  Erie 
County  by  the  district  attorney,  the  Hon. 
C.  C.  Torrance. 

Since  his  first  vote  had  been  cast  in  1858 
he  had  been  a  staunch  Democrat,  and  until 
he  was  chosen  Governor  he  alwavs  made 
it  his  duty,  rain  or  shine,  to  stand  at  the 
polls  and  give  out  ballots  to  Democratic 
voters.  During  the  first  year  of  his  term 
as  assistant  district  attorney,  the  Democrats 
desired  especially  to  carry  the  Board  of  Su¬ 
pervisors.  The  old  Second  Ward  in  which 
he  lived  was  Republican-  ordinarily  by  250 
majority,  but  at  the  urgent  request  of  the 
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party  Grover  Cleveland  consented  to  be 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  Supervisor, 
and  came  within  thirteen  votes  of  an  elec¬ 
tion.  The  three  years  spent  in  the  district 
attorney’s  office  were  devoted  to  assiduous 
labor  and  the  extension  of  his  professional 
attainments.  He  then  formed  a  law  part¬ 
nership  with  the  late  Isaac  V.  Vanderpoel, 
ex-State  Treasurer,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Vanderpoel  &  Cleveland.  Here  the  bulk 
of  the  work  devolved  on  Cleveland’s  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  he  soon  won  a  good  standing  at 
the  bar  of  Erie  County.  In  1869  Mr. 
Cleveland  formed  a  partnership  with  ex- 
Senator  A.  P.  Laning  and  ex-Assistant 
United  States  District  Attorney  Oscar  Fol¬ 
som,  under  the  firm  name  of  Laning,  Cleve¬ 
land  &  Folsom.  During  these  years  he 
began  to  earn  a  moderate  professional  in¬ 
come;  but  the  larger  portion  of  it  was  sent 
to  his  mother  and  sisters  at  Holland  Patent 
to  whose  support  he  had  contributed  ever 
since  i860.  He  served  as  sheriff  of  Erie 
County,  i870-’4,  and  then  resumed  the 
practice  of  law,  associating  himself  with  the 
Hon.  Lyman  K.  Bass  and  Wilson  S.  Bissell. 
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The  firm  was.  strong  and  popular,  and  soon 
commanded  a  large  and  lucrative  practice. 
Ill  health  forced  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Bass 
in  1879,  and  the  firm  became  Cleveland  & 
Bissell.  In  1881  Mr.  George  J.  Sicard  was 
added  to  the  firm. 

In  the  autumn  election  of  1881  he  was 
elected  mayor  of  Buffalo  by  a  majority  of 
over  3,500 — the  largest  majority  ever  given 
a  candidate  for  mayor — and  the  Democratic 
city  ticket  was  successful,  although  the 
Republicans  carried  Buffalo  by  over  1,000 
majority  for  their  State  ticket.  Grover 
Cleveland’s  administration  as  mayor  fully 
justified  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by 
the  people  of  Buffalo,  evidenced  by  the 
great  vote  he  received. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met 
at  Syracuse,  September  22, 1882,  and  nomi¬ 
nated  Grover  Cleveland  for  Governor 
on  the  third  ballot  and  Cleveland  was 
elected  by  192,000  majoritv.  In  the  fall  of 
1884  he  was  elected  President  of  the  United 
States  by  about  1,000  popular  majority, 
in  New  York  State,  and  he  was  accordingly 
inaugurated  the  4th  of  March  following. 
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BENJAMIN  HARRISON, 
the  twenty-third  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States, 
1889,  was  born  at  North 
Bend,  Hamilton  County, 
Ohio,  in  the  house  of  his 
grandfather,  William  Hen¬ 
ry  Harrison  (who  was  the 
ninth  President  of  this 
country),  August  20th, 
1833.  He  is  a  descendant 
of  one  of  the  historical 
families  of  this  country,  as 
also  of  England.  The 
head  of  the  family  was  a 
Major-General  Harrison 
who  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.  It  became  the  duty  of  this  Har¬ 
rison  to  participate  in  the  trial  of  Charles  1. 
and  afterward  to  sign  the  death  warrant  of 
the  king,  which  subsequently  cost  him  his 
life.  His  enemies  succeeding  to  power,  he 
was  condemned  and  executed  October  13th, 
1660.  His  descendants  came  to  America, 
and  the  first  mention  made  in  history  of  the 
Harrison  family  as  representative  in  public 
affairs,  is  that  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  great¬ 
grandfather  of  our  present  President,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
1774-5-6,  and  one  of  the  original  signers  of 


the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  three 
times  Governor  of  Virginia.  His  son,  Will¬ 
iam  Henry  Harrison,  made  a  brilliant  mili¬ 
tary  record,  was  Governor  of  the  Northwest 
Territory,  and  the  ninth  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  at  an  early  age 
became  a  student  at  Farmers  College,  where 
he  remained  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  entered  Miami  University,  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  Ohio.  Upon  graduation  from  said  seat 
of  learning  he  entered,  as  a  student,  the  of¬ 
fice  of  Stover  &  Gwyne,  a  notable  law  firm  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  applied  himself 
closely  to  the  study  of  his  chosen  profession, 
and  here  laid  the  foundation  for  the  honora¬ 
ble  and  famous  career  before  him.  He  spent 
two  years  with  the  firm  in  Cincinnati,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  he  received  the 
only  inheritance  of  his  life,  which  was  a  lot 
left  him  by  an  aunt,  which  he  sold  for  $800. 
This  sum  he  deemed  sufficient  to  justify  him 
in  marrying  the  lady  of  his  choice,  and  to 
whom  he  was  then  engaged,  a  daughter  of 
Dr.  Scott,  then  Principal  of  a  female  school 
at  Oxford,  Ohio. 

After  marriage  he  located  at  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  where  he  began  the  practice  of  law. 
Meeting  with  slight  encouragement  he  made 
but  little  the  first  year,  but  applied  himself 
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closely  to  his  business,  and  by  perseverance, 
honorable  dealing  and  an  upright  life,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  building  up  an  extensive  practice  and 
took  a  leading  position  in  the  legal  profession. 

In  1860  he  was  nominated  for  the  position 
of  Supreme  Court  Reporter  for  the  State  of 
Indiana,  and  then  began  his  experience  as  a 
stump  speaker.  He  canvassed  the  State 
thoroughly  and  was  elected. 

In  1862  his  patriotism  caused  him  to 
abandon  a  civil  office  and  to  offer  his  country 
his  services  in  a  military  capacity.  He  or¬ 
ganized  the  Seventieth  Indiana  Infantry  and 
was  chosen  its  Colonel.  Although  his  regi¬ 
ment  was  composed  of  raw  material,  and  he 
practically  void  of  military  schooling,  he  at 
once  mastered  military  tactics  and  drilled  his 
men,  so  that  when  he  with  his  regiment  was 
assigned  to  Gen.  Sherman’s  command  it  was 
known  as  one  of  the  best  drilled  organ¬ 
izations  of  the  army.  He  was  especially 
distinguished  for  bravery  at  the  battles  of 
Resacca  and  Peach  Tree  Creek.  For  his 
bravery  and  efficiency  at  the  last  named  bat¬ 
tle  he  was  made  a  Brigadier-General,  Gen¬ 
eral  Hooker  speaking  of  him  in  the  most 
complimentary  terms. 

While  General  Harrison  was  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  field  the  Supreme  Court  declared 
the  office  of  Supreme  Court  Reporter  vacant, 
and  another  person  was  elected  to  fill  the 
position.  From  the  time  of  leaving  Indiana 
with  his  regiment  for  the  front,  until  the  fall 
of  1864,  General  Harrison  had  taken  no  leave 
of  absence.  But  having  been  nominated 
that  year  for  the  same  office  that  he  vacated 
in  order  to  serve  his  country  where  he  could 
do  the  greatest  good,  he  got  a  thirty-day  leave 
of  absence,  and  during  that  time  canvassed 
the  State  and  was  elected  for  another  term  as 
Supreme  Court  Reporter.  He  then  started 
to  rejoin  his  command,  then  with  General 
Sherman  in  the  South,  but  was  stricken  down 
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with  fever  and  after  a  very  trying  siege,  made 
his  way  to  the  front,  and  participated  in  the 
closing  scenes  and  incidents  of  the  war. 

'In  1868  General  Harrison  declined  a  re- 
election  as  Reporter,  and  applied  himself  to 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  was  a 
candidate  for  Governor  of  Indiana  on  the 
Republican  ticket  in  1876.  Although  de¬ 
feated,  the  brilliant  campaign  brought  him 
to  public  notice  and  gave  him  a  National 
reputation  as  an  able  and  formidable  debater 
and  he  was  much  sought  in  the  Eastern 
States  as  a  public  speaker.  He  took  an  act¬ 
ive  part  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of 
1880,  and  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  where  he  served  six  years,  and  was 
known  as  one  of  the  strongest  debaters,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  and  best  law¬ 
yers.  When  his  term  expired  in  the  Senate 
he  resumed  his  law  practice  at  Indianapolis, 
becoming  the  head  of  one  of  the  strongest 
law  firms  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 

Sometime  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
Presidential  campaign  of  1888,  the  two  great 
political  parties  (Republican  and  Democratic) 
drew  the  line  of  political  battle  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  tariff,  which  became  the  leading  issue 
and  the  rallying  watchword  during  the  mem¬ 
orable  campaign.  The  Republicans  appealed 
to  the  people  for  their  voice  as  to  a  tariff  to 
protect  home  industries,  while  the  Democrats 
wanted  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  The  Re¬ 
publican  convention  assembled  in  Chicago  in 
June  and  selected  Mr.  Harrison  as  their 
standard  bearer  on  a  platform  of  ]  rinciples, 
among  other  important  clauses  being  that  of 
protection,  which  he  cordially  indorsed  in 
accepting  the  nomination.  November  6, 
1888,  after  a  heated  canvass,  General  Harri¬ 
son  was  elected,  defeating  Grover  Cleveland, 
who  was  again  the  nominee  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party.  He  was  inaugurated  and  as¬ 
sumed  the  duties  of  his  office  March  4, 1889. 
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ABQRIGINAt,. 


HE  race  or  races  who 
occupied  this  beau¬ 
tiful  prairie  country 
before  the  advent  of 
the  whites  from  Eu¬ 
rope  had  no  litera¬ 
ture,  and  therefore 
have  left  us  no  history  of 
themselves.  Not  even  tra¬ 
ditions,  to  any  extent,  have 
been  handed  down  to  us. 
Hence,  about  all  we  know 
of  the  Indians,  previous  to 
explorations  by  the  whites, 
is  derived  from  mounds 
and  a  few  simple  relics. 
The  mounds  were  erected 
by  a  people  generally  denominated  Mound 
Builders,  but  whether  they  were  a  distinct 
race  from  the  Indians,  is  an  unsettled  ques¬ 
tion.  Prof.  Alex.  Winchell,  of  the  Michigan 
State  University,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
other  investigators,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
those  who  built  mounds,  mined  copper  and 
iron,  made  elaborate  implements  of  war, 
agriculture  and  domestic  economy,  and 
built  houses  and  substantial  villages,  etc., 
were  no  other  than  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  Indians,  who,  like  the  ancient 

Greeks  and  Romans,  were  more  skilled  in 
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the  arts  of  life  than  their  successors  during 
the  middle  ages.  Most  people  have  their 
periods  of  decline,  as  well  as  those  of  prog¬ 
ress.  The  Persians,  Hindoos  and  Chinese, 
although  so  long  in  existence  as  distinct 
nations,  have  been  forages  in  a  state  of  de¬ 
cay.  Spain  and  Italy  do  not  improve, 
while  Germany,  Russia  and  the  United 
States  have  now  their  turn  in  enjoying  a 
rapid  rise.  Similarly,  the  Indians  have  long 
been  on  the  decline  in  the  practical  arts  of 
life.  Even  since  the  recent  days  of  Feni- 
more  Cooper,  the  “  noble  ”  red  men  have 
degenerated  into  savages,  despite  the  close 
contact  of  the  highest  order  of  civilization. 

Nearly  all  modern  authorities  unite  in 
the  opinion  that  the  American  continent 
was  first  peopled  from  Eastern  Asia,  either 
by  immigration  across  Behring’s  Strait  or 
by  shipwrecks  of  sailors  from  the  Kamt- 
schatkan  and  Japanese  coast.  If  mankind 
originated  at  the  north  pole,  and  subse¬ 
quently  occupied  an  Atlantic  continent, 
now  submerged,  it  is  possible  that  the 
American  Indians  are  relics  of  polar  or 
Atlantic  races. 

The  ancient  race  which  built  the  towns 
and  cities  of  Mexico  and  the  Western 
United  States  is  called  the  Aztec,  and  even 
of  them  is  scarcely  anything  known  save 
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what  can  be  learned  from  their  buried 
structures.  The  few  inscriptions  that  are 
found  seem  to  be  meaning-less. 

Indian  mounds  are  found  throughout 
the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  but  are  far  more  abundant  in 
some  places  than  others.  In  this  State 
they  abound  near  the  principal  rivers. 
They  vary  in  size  from  a  few  to  hundreds 
of  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  three  to  fifteen 
or  more  feet  in  height.  They  are  generally 
round,  or  nearly  so,  but  in  a  few  notable 
exceptions  they  bear  a  rude  resemblance  in 
their  outline  to  the  figure  of  some  animal. 
Their  contents  are  limited,  both  in  quantity 
and  variety,  and  consist  mainly  of  human 
bones,  stone  implements,  tobacco  pipes, 
beads,  etc.  The  stone  implements  are  axes, 
skinning  knives,  pestles  and  mortars,  arrow 
points,  etc.  The  human  bones  are  often 
found  in  a  mass  as  if  a  number  of  corpses  had 
been  buried  together,  and  indicate  that  their 
possessors  were  interred  in  a  sitting  posture. 
Judge  Samuel  Murdock,  of  Elkader,  this 
State,  who  has  made  this  subject  a  special 
study  for  many  years,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
these  remains  are  not  of  subjects  who  were 
inhumed  as  corpses,  but  of  persons  who, 
under  the  influence  of  a  savage  religion, 
voluntarily  sacrificed  themselves  by  under¬ 
going  a  burial  when  alive. 

CAUCASIAN. 

The  first  member  of  this  race  to  discover 
the  Mississippi  River  was  Ferdinand  De 
Soto,  a  Spaniard,  who  explored  the  region 
of  the  Lower  Mississippi  in  1541,  but  came 
no  farther  north  than  the  35th  parallel. 
He  founded  no  settlements,  nor  was  he  ever 
followed  by  others  of  his  country  to  make 
settlements,  and  hence  Spain  lost  her  title 
to  the  country  which  she  had  earned  by 
discovery  through  her  subject,  De  Soto. 
At  a  subsequent  period  a  Frenchman  re¬ 
discovered  the  realm,  took  possession  of  it 
in  tne  name  of  France*  and  his  fellow 


countrymen  soon  followed  and  effected 
actual  settlements.  Accordingly,  in  1682, 
France  claimed  the  country,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  usage  of  European  nations, 
earned  a  proper  title  to  the  same.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  a  collision  between  those  two  na¬ 
tions,  success  finally  crowning  the  efforts  of 
France. 

In  a  grand  council  of  Indians,  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  they  told  the 
Frenchmen  glowing  stories  of  the  “  Father 
ot  Waters”  and  of  the  adjacent  country, 
and  in  1669  Jacques  Marquette,  a  zealous 
and  shrewd  Jesuit  missionary,  became  in¬ 
spired  with  the  idea  of  visiting  this  re¬ 
gion,  in  the  interests  of  civilization.  After 
studying  the  language  and  customs  of 
the  Illinois  Indians  until  1673,  he  made  prep¬ 
arations  for  the  journey,  in  which  he  was 
to  be  accompanied  by  Louis  Joliet,  an  agent 
of  the  French  Government.  The  Indians, 
who  had  gathered  in  large  numbers  to  wit¬ 
ness  his  departure,  endeavored  to  dissuade 
him  from  the  undertaking,  representing  that 
the  Indians  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  were 
cruel  and  bloodthirsty.  The  great  river 
itself,  they  said,  was  the  abode  of  terrible 
monsters  which  could  swallow  men,  canoes 
and  all.  But  the  shrewd  missionary,  already 
aware  of  Indian  extravagance  in  descrip¬ 
tion,  set  out  upon  the  contemplated  jour¬ 
ney  May  13.  With  the  aid  of  two  Miami 
guides  he  proceeded  to  the  Wisconsin 
River,  and  down  that  stream  to  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  Floating  down  the  latter  he  dis¬ 
covered,  on  the  25th  of  June,  traces  of 
Indians  on  the  west  bank,  and  landed. 
This  was  at  a  point  a  little  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Des  Moines  River,  and  thus  a  Euro¬ 
pean  first  trod  the  soil  of  Iowa.  After  re¬ 
maining  a  short  time  and  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  red  man  as  he  then  and 
there  exhibited  himself,  he  proceeded  down 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  thence  up 
that  river  and  by  Lake  Michigan  to  the 
French  settlements. 
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Nine  years  later,  in  1682,  Rene  Robert 
Cavelier  La  Salle  descended  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  King  of  France  took  formal  posses¬ 
sion  of  all  the  Mississippi  Valley,  naming  it 
Louisiana,  in  honor  of  his  king,  Louis  XIV. 
The  river  itself  he  named  Colbert,  in  honor 
of  the  French  minister.  Soon  afterward 
the  Government  of  France  began  to  en¬ 
courage  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  trad¬ 
ing  posts  and  missionary  stations  through¬ 
out  the  West  from  Canada  to  Louisiana, 
and  this  policy  was  maintained  with  par¬ 
tial  success  for  about  seventy-five  years. 
Christian  zeal  animated  both  France  and 
England  in  missionary  enterprise,  the 
former  in  the  interests  of  Catholicism  and 
the  latter  in  favor  of  Protestantism.  Hence 
their  haste  to  pre-occupy  the  land  and  prose¬ 
lyte  the  aborigines;  but  this  ugly  rivalry  dis¬ 
gusted  the  Indians  and  they  refused  to  be 
converted  to  either  branch  of  Christianity. 
The  traders  also  persisted  in  importing 
whisky,  which  canceled  nearly  every  civ¬ 
ilizing  influence  that  could  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  savages.  Another  character¬ 
istic  of  Indian  nature  was  to  listen  atten¬ 
tively  to  all  that  the  missionary  said,  pre¬ 
tending  to  believe  all  he  preached,  and  then 
offer  in  turn  his  theory  of  the  world,  of  re¬ 
ligion,  etc.;  and,  not  being  listened  to  with 
the  same  degree  of  attention  and  pretense 
of  belief,  would  depart  from  the  white 
man’s  presence  in  disgust.  This  was  his 
idea  of  the  golden  rule. 

Comparatively  few  Indians  were  perma¬ 
nently  located  within  the  present  bounds 
of  the  State  of  Iowa.  Favorite  hunting 
grounds  were  resorted  to  by  certain  bands 
lor  a  time,  and  afterward  by  others,  subject 
to  the  varying  fortunes  of  their  little  wars. 
The  tribes  were  principally  the  Illinois, 
lowas,  Dakotas,  Sioux,  Pottawatomies  and 
finally  the  Sacs  and  Foxes. 

In  1765  the  Miami  confederacy  was  com¬ 
posed  of  four  tribes,  whose  total  number 


!  of  warriors  was  estimated  at  only  1,050 
men.  Of  these  about  250  were  T  wight  wees, 
or  Miamis  proper;  300  Weas,  or  Ouiate- 
nons;  300  Piankeshaws  and  200  Shockeys; 
but  their  headquarters  were  along  the 
Maumee  River,  in  Indiana  and  Ohio. 

From  1688  to  1697  the  wars  in  which 
France  and  England  were  engaged  re¬ 
tarded  the  growth  of  their  American  colo" 
nies.  The  efforts  made  by  France  to 
connect  Canada  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by 
a  chain  of  trading  posts  and  colonies  nab 
urally  excited  the  jealousy  of  England  and 
gradually  laid  the  foundation  for  a  struggle 
at  arms.  The  crisis  came  and  the  contest 
obtained  the  name  of  the  French  and  Indian 
war,  the  French  and  Indians  combining 
against  the  English.  The  war  was  termi¬ 
nated  in  1763  by  a  treaty  at  Paris,  by  which 
France  ceded  to  Great  Britain  all  of  North 
!  America  east  of  the  Mississippi,  except  the 
island  on  which  New  Orleans  is  situated. 
The  preceding  autumn  France  ceded  to 
Spain  all  the  country  west  of  that  river. 

In  1765  the  total  number  of  French  fami¬ 
lies  within  the  limits  of  the  Northwest  Ter¬ 
ritory  did  not  probably  exceed  600.  These 
were  in  settlements  about  Detroit,  along 
the  river  Wabash  and  the  neighborhood  of 
Fort  Chartres  on  the  Mississippi.  The 
colonial  policy  of  the  British  Government 
opposed  any  measures  which  might 
strengthen  settlements  in  the  interior  of 
this  country,  lest  they  should  become  self- 
supporting  and  consequently  independent 
of  the  mother  country.  Hence  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Northwest  was  still  further 
retarded.  That  short-sighted  policy  con¬ 
sisted  mainly  in  holding  the  lands  in  the 
possession  of  the  Government,  and  not 
allowing  it  to  be  subdivided  and  sold  to 
those  who  would  become  settlers.  After 
the  establishment  of  American  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  especially  under  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  both  as  Governor 
of  Virginia  and  President  of  the  United 
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States,  subdivision  of  land  and  giving  it  to 
actual  settlers  rapidly  peopled  this  portion 
of  the  Union,  so  that  the  Northwest  Terri¬ 
tory  was  formed  and  even  subdivided  into 
other  Territories  and  States  before  the 
year  1820. 

For  more  than  100  years  after  Marquette 
and  Joliet  trod  the  virgin  soil  of  Iowa  and 
admired  its  fertile  plains,  not  a  single  settle¬ 
ment  was  made  or  attempted  ;  not  even  a 
trading-post  was  established.  During  this 
time  the  Illinois  Indians,  once  a  powerful 
tribe,  gave  up  the  entire  possession  of  this 
“  Beautiful  Land,”  as  Iowa  was  then  called, 
to  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  In  1803,  when 
Louisiana  was  purchased  b}r  the  United 
States,  the  Sacs,  Foxes  and  Iowas  pos¬ 
sessed  this  entire  State,  and  the  two  for¬ 
mer  tribes  occupied  also  most  of  the  State 
of  Illinois.  The  four  most  important  towns 
of  the  Sacs  were  along  the  Mississippi,  two 
on  the  east  side,  one  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Upper  Iowa  and  one  at  the  head  of  the 
Des  Moines  Rapids,  near  the  present  site 
of  Montrose.  Those  of  the  Foxes  were — 
one  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  just 
above  Davenport,  one  about  twelve  miles 
from  the  river  back  of  the  Dubuque  lead 
mines  and  one  on  Turkey  River.  The 
principal  village  of  the  Iowas  was  on  the 
Des  Moines  River,  in  Van  Buren  County, 
where  Iowaville  now  stands.  Here  the  last 
great  battle  between  the  Sacs  and  Foxes 
and  the  Iowas  was  fought,  in  which  Black 
Hawk,  then  a  young  man,  commanded  the 
attacking  forces. 

The  Sioux  had  the  northern  portion  of 
this  State  and  Southern  Minnesota.  They 
were  a  fierce  and  war-like  nation,  who  often 
disputed  possessions  with  their  rivals  in 
savage  and  bloody  warfare ;  but  finally  a 
boundary  line  was  established  between 
them  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  in  a  treaty  held  at  Prairie  du  Chien 
in  1825.  This,  however,  became  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  an  increased  number  of  quarrels  be¬ 


tween  the  tribes,  as  each  trespassed,  or  was 
thought  to  trespass,  upon  the  other’s  side  of 
the  line.  In  1830,  therefore,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  created  a  forty-mile  neutral  strip  of 
land  between  them,  which  policy  proved  to 
be  more  successful  in  the  interests  of  peace. 

Soon  after  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  by 
our  Government,  the  latter  adopted  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  exploration  of  the  new  terri¬ 
tory,  having  in  view  the  conciliation  of  the 
numerous  tribes  of  Indians  by  whom  it  was 
possessed,  and  also  the  selection  of  proper 
sites  for  military  posts  and  trading  stations. 

The  Army  of  the  West,  General  Wilkin¬ 
son  commanding,  had  its  headquarters  at 
St.  Louis.  From  this  post  Captains  Lewis 
and  Clarke,  in  1805,  were  detailed  with  a 
sufficient  force  to  explore  the  Missouri 
River  to  its  source,  and  Lieutenant  Zebulon 
M.  Pike  to  ascend  to  the  head  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.  August  20  the  latter  arrived  within 
the  present  limits  of  Iowa,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Des  Moines  Rapids,  where  he  met  William 
Ewing,  who  had  just  been  appointed  Indian 
Agent  at  this  point,  a  French  interpreter, 
four  chiefs  and  fifteen  Sac  and  Fox  war¬ 
riors.  At  the  head  of  the  rapids,  where 
Montrose  now  is,  Pike  held  a  council  with 
the  Indians,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  stat¬ 
ing  to  them  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  wished  to  inquire  into  the  needs  ot 
the  red  man,  with  a  view  of  suggesting 
remedies. 

On  the  23d  he  reached  what  is  supposed 
from  his  description  to  be  the  site  of  Bur¬ 
lington,  which  place  he  designated  for  a 
post ;  but  the  station,  probably  by  some 
mistake,  was  afterward  placed  at  Fort  Madi¬ 
son.  After  accidentally  separating  from  his 
men  and  losing  his  way,  suffering  at  one 
time  for  six  days  for  want  of  food,  and  after 
many  other  mishaps  Lieutenant  Pike  over¬ 
took  the  remainder  of  the  party  at  the  point 
now  occupied  by  Dubuque,  who  had  gone 
on  up  the  river  hoping  to  overtake  him.  At 
■that  point  Pike  was  cordially  received  bv 
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Julien  Dubuque,  a  Frenchman  who  held  a 
mining  claim  under  a  grant  from  Spain,  but 
was  not  disposed  to  publish  the  wealth  of 
his  possessions.  Having  an  old  field-piece 
with  him,  however,  he  fired  a  salute  in 
honor  of  the  first  visit  of  an  agent  from  the 
United  States  to  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  Pike  pursued  his  way  up  the  river. 

At  what  was  afterward  Fort  Snelling, 
Minnesota,  Lieutenant  Pike  held  a  council 
with  the  Sioux  September  23,  and  obtained 
from  them  a  grant  of  100,000  acres  of  land. 
January  8  following  (1806)  he  arrived  at  a 
trading  post  on  Lake  De  Sable,  belonging 
to  the  Northwestern  Fur  Company,  whose 
field  of  operations  at  that  time  included  this 
State.  Pike  returned  to  St.  Louis  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring,  after  making  a  successful 
expedition. 

Before  this  country  could  be  opened  for 
settlement  by  the  whites,  it  was  necessary 
that  Indian  title  should  be  extinguished  and 
the  aboriginal  owners  removed.  When  the 
Government  assumed  control  of  the  country 
by  virtue  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  nearly 
the  whole  State  was  in  possession  of  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  at  whose  head  stood  the 
rising  Black  Hawk.  November  3,  1804,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  with  these  tribes  by 
which  they  ceded  to  the  United  States  the 
Illinois  side  of  the  great  river,  in  consider¬ 
ation  of  $2,234  worth  of  goods  then  de¬ 
livered,  and  an  annuity  of  $1,000  to  be  paid 
in  goods  at  cost;  but  Black  Hawk  always 
maintained  that  the  chiefs  who  entered  into 
that  compact  acted  without  authority,  and 
that  therefore  the  treaty  was  not  binding. 

The  first  fort  erected  on  Iowa  soil  was  at 
Fort  Madison.  A  short  time  previously  a 
military  post  was  fixed  at  what  is  now 
Warsaw,  Illinois,  and  named  Fort  Edwards. 
These  enterprises  caused  mistrust  among 
the  Indians.  Indeed,  Fort  Madison  was 
located  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1804. 
The  Indians  sent  delegations  to  the  whites 
at  these  forts  to  learn  what  they  were  do- 
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ing,  and  what  they  intended.  On  being 
“  informed  ”  that  those  structures  were 
merely  trading-posts,  they  were  incredu¬ 
lous  and  became  more  and  more  suspicious. 
Black  Hawk  therefore  led  a  party  to  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Madison  and  attempted  its 
destruction,  but  a  premature  attack  by  him 
caused  his  failure. 

In  1812,  when  war  was  declared  between 
this  country  and  Great  Britain,  Black  Hawk 
and  his  band  allied  themselves  to  the  British, 
partly  because  thev  were  dazzled  by  their 
specious  promises,  but  mostly,  perhaps,  be¬ 
cause  they  had  been  deceived  by  the  Amer¬ 
icans.  Black  Hawk  said  plainly  that  the 
latter  fact  was  the  cause.  A  portion  of  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  however,  headed  by  Keo¬ 
kuk  (“watchful  fox”),  could  not  be  per¬ 
suaded  into  hostilities  against  the  United 
States,  being  disposed  to  abide  by  the 
treaty  of  1804.  The  Indians  were  there¬ 
fore  divided  into  the  “war”  and  the 
“  peace  ”  parties.  Black  Hawk  says  he 
was  informed,  after  he  had  gone  to  the  war, 
that  his  people,  left  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  would  be  defenseless  against  the 
United  States  forces  in  case  they  were  at¬ 
tacked  ;  and,  having  all  the  old  men,  the 
women  and  the  children  on  their  hands  to 
provide  for,  a  council  was  held,  and  it  was 
determined  to  have  the  latter  go  to  St. 
Louis  and  place  themselves  under  the 
“  American”  chief  stationed  there.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  they  went  down,  and  were  re¬ 
ceived  as  the  “  friendly  band  ”  of  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  and  were  provided  for  and  sent  up 
the  Missouri  River. 

On  Black  Hawk’s  return  from  the  British 
army,  he  says  that  Keokuk  was  introduced 
to  him  as  the  war  chief  of  the  braves  then 
in  the  village.  On  inquiry  as  to  how  he 
became  chief,  there  were  given  him  the 
particulars  of  his  having  killed  a  Sioux  in 
battle,  which  fact  placed  him  among  the 
warriors,  and  of  his  having  headed  an  ex¬ 
pedition  in  defense  of  their  village  at  Peoria. 
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In  person  Keokuk  was  tall  and  of  portly 
bearing,  and  in  speech  he  was  an  orator. 
He  did  not  master  the  English  language, 
however,  and  his  interpreters  were  never 
able  to  do  him  justice.  He  was  a  friend  of 
our  Government,  and  always  endeavored 
to  persuade  the  Indians  that  it  was  useless 
to  attack  a  nation  so  powerful  as  that  of 
the  United  States. 

The  treaty  of  1804  was  renewed  in  1816, 
which  Black  Hawk  himself  signed;  but  he 
afterward  held  that  he  was  deceived,  and 
that  that  treaty  was  not  even  yet  binding. 
But  there  was  no  further  serious  trouble 
with  the  Indians  until  the  noted  “  Black 
Hawk  war”  of  1832,  all  of  which  took  place 
in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  with  the  expected 
result — -the  defeat  and  capture  of  the  great 
chief,  and  the  final,  effectual  and  permanent 
repulsion  of  all  hostile  Indians  to  the  west 
of  the  great  Mississippi.  Black  Hawk  died 
October  3,  1838,  at  his  home  in  this  State, 
and  was  buried  there  ;  but  his  remains  were 
afterward  placed  in  the  museum  of  the  His¬ 
torical  Society,  where  they  were  accident¬ 
ally  destroyed  by  fire. 

More  or  less  affecting  the  territory  now 
included  within  the  State  of  Iowa,  fifteen 
treaties  with  the  Indians  have  been  made, 
an  outline  of  which  is  here  given.  In  1804, 
when  the  whites  agreed  not  to  settle  west 
of  the  Mississippi  on  Indian  lands.  In  1815, 
with  the  Sioux,  ratifying  peace  with  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States;  with  the 
Sacs,  a  treaty  of  a  similar  nature,  and  also 
ratifying  that  of  1804,  the  Indians  agreeing 
not  to  join  their  brethren  who,  under  Black 
Hawk,  had  aided  the  British ;  with  the 
Foxes,  ratifying  the  treaty  of  1804,  the  In¬ 
dians  agreeing  to  deliver  up  all  their 
prisoners ;  and  with  the  Iowas,  a  treaty  of 
friendship.  In  1816,  with  the  Sacs  of  Rock 
River,  ratifying  the  treaty  of  1804.  In  1824, 
with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  the  latter  relin¬ 
quishing  all  their  lands  in  Missouri ;  and 
that  portion  of  the  southeast  corner  of 


Iowa  known  as  the  “half-breed  tract”  was 
set  off  to  the  half-breeds.  In  1825,  placing 
a  boundary  line  between  the  Sacs  and  Foxes 
on  the  south  and  the  Sioux  on  the  north. 
In  1830,  when  that  line  was  widened  to 
forty  miles.  Also,  in  the  same  year,  with 
several  tribes,  who  ceded  a  large  portion  of 
their  possessions  in  the  Western  part  of  the 
State.  In  1832,  with  the  Winnebagoes,  ex¬ 
changing  lands  with  them  and  providing  a 
school,  farm,  etc.,  for  them.  Also,  in  the 
same  year,  the  “Black  Hawk  purchase” 
was  made,  of  about  6,000,000  acres,  along 
the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  from  the 
southern  line  of  the  State  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Iowa  River.  In  1836,  with  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  ceding  Keokuk’s  reserve  to  the 
United  States.  In  1837,  with  the  same, 
when  another  slice  of  territory,  comprising 
1,250.000  acres,  joining  west  of  the  forego¬ 
ing  tract,  was  obtained.  Also,  in  the  same 
year,  when  these  Indians  gave  up  all  their 
lands  allowed  them  under  former  treaties ; 
and  finally,  in  1842,  when  they  relinquished 
their  title  to  all  their  lands  west  of  the 
Mississippi. 

Before  the  whole  of  Iowa  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  Government 
sundry  white  settlers  had,  under  the  Spanish 
and  French  Governments,  obtained  and  oc¬ 
cupied  several  important  claims  within  our 
boundaries,  which  it  may  be  well  to  notice 
in  brief.  September  22,  1788,  Julien  Du¬ 
buque,  before  mentioned,  obtained  a  lease 
of  lands  from  the  Fox  Indians,  at  the  point 
now  occupied  b}?  the  city  named  after  him. 
This  tract  contained  valuable  lead  ore,  and 
Dubuque  followed  mining.  His  claims, 
however,  as  well  as  those  to  whom  he  after¬ 
ward  conveyed  title,  were  litigated  for 
many  years,  with  the  final  result  of  dis¬ 
appointing  the  purchasers.  In  1799  Louis 
Honori  obtained  a  tract  of  land  about  three 
miles  square  where  Montrose  is  now  sit¬ 
uated,  and  his  title,  standing  through  all 
the  treaties  and  being  finally  confirmed  by 
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the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  is 
the  oldest  legal  title  held  by  a  white  man 
in  the  State  of  Iowa.  A  tract  of  5,860  acres 
in  Clayton  County  was  granted  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Upper  Louisiana 
in  1795  to  Basil  Girard,  whose  title  was 
made  valid  some  time  after  the  preceding 
case  was  settled. 

Other  early  settlers  were:  Mr.  Johnson, 
an  agent  of  the  American  Fur  Company, 
who  had  a  trading-post  below  Burlington. 
Le  Moliere,  a  French  trader,  had,  in  1820, 
a  station  at  what  is  now  Sandusky,  in  Lee 
County,  six  miles  above  Keokuk.  During 
the  same  year  Dr.  Samuel  C.  Muir,  a  sur¬ 
geon  of  the  United  States  army,  built  a 
cabin  where  the  city  of  Keokuk  now  stands. 
His  marriage  and  subsequent  life  were  so 
romantic  that  we  give  the  following  brief 
sketch : 

While  stationed  at  a  military  post  on  the 
Upper  Mississippi,  the  post  was  visited  by 
a  beautiful  Indian  maiden — whose  native 
name  unfortunately  has  not  been  preserved 
— who,  in  her  dreams,  had  seen  a  white 
brave  unmoor  his  canoe,  paddle  it  across 
the  river  and  come  directly  to  her  lodge. 
She  felt  assured,  according  to  the  super¬ 
stitious  belief  of  her  race,  that  in  her  dreams 
she  had  seen  her  future  husband,  and  had 
come  to  the  fort  to  find  him.  Meeting  Dr. 
Muir  she  instantly  recognized  him  as  the 
hero  of  her  dream,  which,  with  childlike 
innocence  and  simplicity,  she  related  to 
him.  Her  dream  was,  indeed,  prophetic. 
Charmed  with  Sophia’s  beauty,  innocence 
and  devotion,  the  Doctor  honorably  mar¬ 
ried  her,  but  after  a  while  the  sneers  and 
gibes  of  his  brother  officers — less  honorable 
than  he,  perhaps— made  him  feel  ashamed 
of  his  dark-skinned  wife,  and  when  his  regi¬ 
ment  was  ordered  down  the  river  to  Belle- 
fontaine,  it  is  said  that  he  embraced  the 
opportunity  to  rid  himself  of  her,  and  left 
her,  never  expecting  to  see  her  again,  and 
little  dreaming  that  she  would  have  the 


courage  to  follow  him.  But,  with  her  in¬ 
fant  child,  this  intrepid  wife  and  mother 
started  alone  in  her  canoe,  and  after  many 
days  of  weary  labor  and  a  lonely  journey  of 
900  miles,  she  at  last  reached  him.  She 
afterward  remarked,  when  speaking  of  this 
toilsome  journey  down  the  river  in  search 
of  her  husband,  “  When  I  got  there  I  was 
all  perished  away — so  thin  !”  The  Doctor, 
touched  by  such  unexampled  devotion, 
took  her  to  his  heart,  and  ever  after  until 
his  death  treated  her  with  marked  respect; 
She  always  presided  at  his  table  with  grace 
and  dignity,  but  never  abandoned  her  na¬ 
tive  style  of  dress.  In  i8i9-’2o  he  was 
stationed  at  Fort  Edward,  now  Warsaw, 
but  the  senseless  ridicule  of  some  of  his 
brother  officers  on  account  of  his  Indian 
wife  induced  him  to  resign  his  commission. 
He  then  built  a  cabin  as  above  stated, 
where  Keokuk  is  now  situated,  and  made 
a  claim  to  some  land.  This  claim  he  leased 
to  Otis  Reynolds  and  John  Culver,  of  St. 
Louis,  and  went  to  La  Pointe  (afterward 
Galena),  where  he  practiced  his  profession 
for  ten  years,  when  he  returned  to  Keokuk. 
His  Indian  wife  bore  to  him  four  children — 
Louise,  James,  Mary  and  Sophia.  Dr. 
Muir  died  suddenly  of  cholera  in  1832,  but 
left  his  property  in  such  a  condition  that  it 
was  soon  wasted  in  vexatious  litigation,  and 
his  brave  and  faithful  wife,  left  friendless 
and  penniless,  became  discouraged,  and, 
with  her  two  younger  children,  disap¬ 
peared.  It  is  said  she  returned  to  her  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  Upper  Missouri. 

The  gentleman  who  had  leased  Dr. 
Muir’s  claim  at  Keokuk  subsequentl)’  em¬ 
ployed  as  their  agent  Moses  Stillwell,  who 
arrived  with  his  family  in  1828,  and  took 
possession.  His  brothers-in-law,  Amos  and 
Valencourt  Van  Ansdal,  came  with  him 
and  settled  near.  Mr.  Stillwell’s  daughter 
Margaret  (afterward  Mrs.  Ford)  was  born 
in  1831,  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  called  by 
the  Indians  Puckashetuck.  She  was  prob- 
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ably  the  first  white  American  child  born  in 
Iowa. 

In  1829  Dr.  Isaac  Gallaud  made  a  settle¬ 
ment  on  the  Lower  Rapids,  at  what  is  now 
Nashville.  The  same  year  James  S.  Lang- 
worthy,  who  had  been  engaged  in  lead¬ 
mining  at  Galena  since  1824,  commenced 
lead-mining  in  the  vicinity  of  Dubuque.  A 
few  others  afterward  came  to  that  point  as 
miners,  and  they  soon  found  it  necessary  to 
hold  a  council  and  adopt  some  regulations 
for  their  government  and  protection.  They 
met  in  1830  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  by  the 
side  of  an  old  cottonwood  drift  log,  at  what 
is  now  the  Jones  Street  Levee  in  Dubuque, 
and  elected  a  committee,  consisting  of  J.  L. 
Langworthy,  H.  F.  Lander,  James  Mc- 
Phetres,  Samuel  Scales  and  E.  M.  Wren, 
who  drafted  a  set  of  rules,  which  were 
adopted  by  this,  the  first  “Legislature”  of 
Iowa.  They  elected  Dr.  Jarote  as  their 
officer  to  choose  arbitrators  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  difficulties  that  might  arise.  These 
settlers,  however,  were  intruders  upon  In¬ 
dian  territory,  and  were  driven  off  in  1832 
by  our  Government,  Colonel  Zachary  Tay¬ 
lor  commanding  the  troops.  The  Indians 
returned  and  were  encouraged  to  operate 
the  rich  mines  opened  by  the  late  white 
occupants. 

But  in  June  of  the  same  year  the  troops 
were  ordered  to  the  east  side  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  to  assist  in  the  annihilation  of  the 
very  Indians  whose  rights  they  had  been 
protecting  on  the  west  side  ! 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Black 
Hawk  war  and  the  negotiations  of  the  treaty 
in  September,  1832,  by  which  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes  ceded  the  tract  known  as  the  “  Black 
Hawk  Purchase,”  the  settlers,  supposing 
that  now  they  had  a  right  to  re-enter  the 
territory,  returned  and  took  possession  of 
their  claims,  built  cabins,  erected  furnaces 
and  prepared  large  quantities  of  lead  for 
market.  But  the  prospects  of  the  hardy 
and  enterprising  settlers  and  miners  were 


again  ruthlessly  interfered  with  by  the 
Government,  on  the  ground  that  the  treaty 
with  the  Indians  would  not  go  into  force 
until  June  1,  1833,  although  they  had  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  vicinity  of  the  settlement. 
Colonel  Taylor  was  again  ordered  by  the 
War  Department  to  remove  the  miners, 
and  in  January,  1833,  troops  were  again 
sent  from  Prairie  du  Chien  to  Dubuque  for 
that  purpose.  This  was  a  serious  and  per¬ 
haps  unnecessary  hardship  imposed  upon 
the  miners.  They  were  compelled  to  aban¬ 
don  their  cabins  and  homes  in  mid-winter. 
This,  too,  was  only  out  of  respect  for  forms; 
for  the  purchase  had  been  made,  and  the 
Indians  had  retired.  After  the  lapse  of 
fifty  years,  no  very  satisfactory  reason  for 
this  rigorous  actiopi  oirtxie  Government  can 
be  given.  But  the  orders  had  been  given, 
and  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  obey. 
Many  of  the  settlers  re-crossed  the  river, 
and  did  not  return ;  a  few,  however,  re¬ 
moved  to  an  island  near  the  east  bank  of 
the  river,  built  rude  cabins  of  poles,  in 
which  to  store  their  lead  until  spring,  when 
they  could  float  the  fruits  of  their  labor  to 
St.  Louis  for  sale,  and  where  they  could  re¬ 
main  until  the  treaty  went  into  force,  when 
they  could  return.  Among  these  were  the 
Langworthy  brothers,  who  had  on  hand 
about  300,000  pounds  of  lead. 

No  sooner  had  the  miners  left  than  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Covington,  who  had  been  placed  in 
command  at  Dubuque  by  Colonel  Taylor, 
ordered  some  of  the  cabins  of  the  settlers  to 
be  torn  down,  and  wagons  and  other  prop¬ 
erty  to  be  destroyed.  This  wanton  and 
inexcusable  action  on  the  part  of  a  subordi¬ 
nate,  clothed  with  a  little  brief  authority, 
was  sternly  rebuked  by  Colonel  Taylor,  and 
Covington  was  superseded  by  Lieutenant 
George  Wilson,  who  pursued  a  just  and 
friendly  course  with  the  pioneers,  that  were 
only  waiting  for  the  time  when  they  could 
repossess  their  claims. 

The  treaty  went  formally  into  effect  June, 
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1833,  the  troops  were  withdrawn,  and  the 
Langworthy  brothers  and  a  few  others  at 
once  returned  and  resumed  possession  of 
their  homes  and  claims.  From  this  time 
must  date  the  first  permanent  settlement  of 
this  portion  of  Iowa.  John  P.  Sheldon  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  mines  by 
the  Government,  and  a  system  of  permits 
to  miners  and  licenses  to  smelters  was 
adopted,  similar  to  that  which  had  been 
in  operation  at  Galena  since  1825,  under 
Lieutenant  Martin  Thomas  and  Captain 
Thomas  C.  Legate.  Substantially  the  primi¬ 
tive  law  enacted  by  the  miners  assembled 
around  that  old  cottonwood  drift  log  in 
1830,  was  adopted  and  enforced  by  the 
United  Stat^sr^q^rnment,  except  that 
miners  to  sell  their  mineral 

to  licensed  smelter..,  ..d  the  smelter  was 
required  to  give  bonds  for  the  payment  of 
6  per  cent,  of  all  lead  manufactured  to  the 
Government 

About  500  people  arrived  in  the  mining 
district  in  1833,  after  the  Indian  title  was 
fully  extinguished,  of  whom  150  were  from 
Galena.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Langworthy 
assisted  in  building  the  first  school  house  in 
Iowa,  and  thus  was  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  populous  and  thriving  city  of  Dubuque. 
Mr.  Langworthy  lived  to  see  the  naked 
prairie  on  which  he  first  settled  become  the 
site  of  a  city  of  1 5,000  inhabitants,  the  small 
school-house  which  he  aided  in  construct¬ 
ing  replaced  by  three  substantial  edifices, 
wherein  2,000  children  were  being  trained, 
churches  erected  in  every  part  of  the  city, 
and  railroads  connecting  the  wilderness 
which  he  first  explored  with  all  the  eastern 
world.  He  died  suddenly  on  the  13th  of 
March,  1865,  while  on  a  trip  over  the  Du¬ 
buque  &  Southern  Railroad,  at  Monticello, 
and  the  evening  train  brought  the  news  of 
his  death  and  his  remains. 

Lucius  H,  Langworthy,  his  brother,  was 
one  of  the  most  worthy,  gifted  and  influ¬ 
ential  of  the  old  settlers  of  this  section  of 
11 
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Iowa.  He  died  greatly  lamented  by  many 
friends,  in  June,  1865. 

The  name  Dubuque  was  given  *to  the 
settlement  by  the  miners,  at  a  meeting  held 
in  1834. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Black  Hawk 
war  in  1832,  Zachariah  Hawkins,  Benjamin 
Jennings,  Aaron  White,  Augustine  Horton, 
Samuel  Gooch,  Daniel  Thompson  and  Peter 
Williams  made  claims  at  Fort  Madison.  In 
1833  General  John  H.  Knapp  and  Colonel 
Nathaniel  Knapp  purchased  these  claims, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1835  they  laid  out  the 
town  of  “  Fort  Madison.”  Lots  were  ex¬ 
posed  for  sale  early  in  1836.  The  town  was 
subsequently  re-surve)’ed  and  platted  by 
the  United  States  Government.  The  popu¬ 
lation  rapidly  increased,  and  in  less  than 
two  years  the  beautiful  location  was  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  flourishing  town,  containing 
nearly  600  inhabitants,  with  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  enterprising  merchants,  mechan¬ 
ics  and  manufacturers. 

In  the  fall  of  1832  Simpson  S.  White 
erected  a  cabin  on  the  site  of  Burlington, 
seventy-nine  miles  below  Rock  Island. 
During  the  war  parties  had  looked  long¬ 
ingly  upon  the  “Flint  Hills”  from  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  river,  and  White  was 
soon  followed  by  others.  David  Tothers 
made  a  claim  on  the  prairie  about  three 
miles  back  from  the  river,  at  a  place  since 
known  as  the  farm  of  Judge  Morgan.  The 
following  winter  the  settlers  were  driven 
off  by  the  military  from  Rock  Island,  as 
intruders  upon  the  rights  of  the  Indians. 
White’s  cabin  was  burned  by  the  soldiers. 
He  returned  to  Illinois,  where  he  remained 
during  the  winter,  and  in  the  following 
summer,  as  soon  as  the  Indian  title  was  ex¬ 
tinguished,  returned  and  rebuilt  his  cabin. 
White  was  joined  by  his  brother-in-law, 
Doolittle,  and  they  laid  out  the  town  ol 
Burlington  in  1834,  on  a  beautiful  area  ol 
sloping  eminences  and  gentle  declivities, 
enclosed  within  a  natural  amphitheater 
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formed  by  the  surrounding  hills,  which 
were  crowned  with  luxuriant  forests  and 
presented  the  most  picturesque  scenery. 
The  same  autumn  witnessed  the  opening  of 
the  first  dry-goods  stores  by  Dr.  VV.  R.  Ross 
and  Major  Jeremiah  Smith,  each  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  Western  merchandise.  Such 
was  the  beginning  of  Burlington,  which  in 
less  than  four  years  became  the  seat,  of 
government  for  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin, 
and  in  three  years  more  contained  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  1,400  persons. 

Immediately  after  the  treaty  with  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  in  September,  1832,  Colonel 
George  Davenport  made  the  first  claim  on 
the  site  of  the  present  thriving  city  of 
Davenport.  As  early  as  1827,  Colonel 
Davenport  had  established  a  flat-boat  ferry, 
which  ran  between  the  island  and  the  main 
shore  of  Iowa,  by  which  he  carried  on  a 
trade  with  the  Indians  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.  In  1833  Captain  Benjamin  W.  Clark 
moved  from  Illinois,  and  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  town  of  Buffalo,  in  Scott  County, 
which  was  the  first  actual  settlement  within 
the  limits  of  that  county. 

The  first  settlers  of  Davenport  were  An¬ 
toine  Le  Claire,  Colonel  George  Davenport, 
Major  Thomas  Smith,  Major  William  Gor¬ 
don,  Philip  Hambough,  Alexander  W.  Mc¬ 
Gregor,  Levi  S.  Colton,  Captain  James  May 
and  others. 

A  settlement  was  made  in  Clayton  County 
in  the  spring  of  1832,  on  Turkey  River,  by 
Robert  Hatfield  and  William  W.  Way  man. 
No  further  settlement  was  made  in  this  part 
of  the  State  until  1836. 

The  first  settlers  of  Muscatine  County 
were  Benjamin  Nye,  John  Vanater  and  G. 
W.  Kasey,  all  of  whom  came  in  1834.  E. 
E.  Fay,  William  St,  John.  N.  Fullington, 
H.  Reece,  Jonas  Pettibone,  R.  P.  Lowe, 
Stephen  Whicher,  Abijah  Whitney,  J.  E. 
Fletcher,  W.  D.  Abernethy  and  Alexis 
Smith  were  also  early  settlers  of  Musca¬ 
tine. 


As  early  as  1824  a  French  trader  named 
Hart  had  established  a  trading-post,  and 
built  a  cabin  on  the  bluffs  above  the  large 
spring  now  known  as  “  Mynster  Spring,” 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  city  of 
Council  Bluffs,  and  had  probably  been  there 
some  time,  as  the  post  was  known  to  the 
emplo}-es  of  the  American  Fur  Company 
as  “  La  Cote  de  Hart,”  or  “  Hart’s  Bluff.” 
In  1827  an  agent  of  the  American  Fur 
Company,  Francis  Guittar,  with  others, 
encamped  in  the  timber  at  the  foot  of  the 
bluffs,  about  on  the  present  location  of 
Broadway,  and  afterward  settled  there.  In 
1839  a  block  house  was  built  on  the  bluff  in 
the  east  part  of  the  city.  The  Pottawat¬ 
omie  Indians  occupied  this  part  of  the 
State  until  i846-’7,  when  they  relinquished 
the  territory  and  removed  to  Kansas.  Billy 
Caldwell  was  then  principal  chief.  There 
were  no  white  settlers  in  that  part  of  the 
State  except  Indian  traders,  until  the  arri¬ 
val  of  the  Mormons  under  the  lead  of  Brig¬ 
ham  Young.  These  people  on  their  way 
westward  halted  for  the  winter  of  i846-’7, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  River, 
about  five  miles  above  Omaha,  at  a  place 
now  called  Florence.  Some  of  them  had 
reached  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  the 
spring  before  in  season  to  plant  a  crop.  In 
the  spring  of  1847  Brigham  Young  and  a 
portion  of  the  colony  pursued  their  journey 
to  Salt  Lake,  but  a  large  portion  of  them 
returned  to  the  Iowa  side  and  settled  mainly 
within  the  present  limits  of  Pottawatomie 
County.  The  principal  settlement  of  this 
strange  community  was  at  a  place  first 
called  “  Miller’s  Hollow,”  on  Indian  Creek, 
and  afterward  named  Kanesville,  in  honor 
of  Colonel  Thomas  L.  Kane,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  who  visited  them  soon  afterward. 
The  Mormon  settlement  extended  over 
the  county  and  into  neighboring  counties, 
wherever  timber  and  water  furnished  de¬ 
sirable  locations.  Orson  Hyde,  priest,  law¬ 
yer  and  editor,  was  installed  as  president 
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of  the  Quorum  of  Twelve,  and  all  that  part 
of  the  State  remained  under  Mormon  con¬ 
trol  for  several  years.  In  1847  they  raised 
a  battalion  numbering  500  men  for  the 
Mexican  war.  In  1848  Hyde  started  a 
paper  called  the  Frontier  Guardian ,  at 
Kanesville.  In  1849,  after  many  of  the 
faithful  had  left  to  join  Brigham  Young  at 
Salt  Lake,  the  Mormons  in  this  section  of 
Iowa  numbered  6,552,  and  in  1850,  7,828; 
but  they  were  not  all  within  the  limits  of 
Pottawatomie  County.  This  county  was 
organized  in  1848,  all  the  first  officials  be¬ 
ing  Mormons.  In  1852  the  order  was  pro¬ 
mulgated  that  all  the  true  believers  should 
gather  together  at  Salt  Lake.  Gentiles 
flocked  in,  and  in  a  few  years  nearly  all 
the  first  settlers  were  gone. 

May  9,  1843,  Captain  James  Allen,  with 
a  small  detachment  of  troops  on  board  the 
steamer  lone,  arrived  at  the  site  of  the 
present  capital  of  the  State,  Des  Moines. 
This  was  the  first  steamer  to  ascend  the  Des 
Moines  River  to  this  point.  The  troops 
and  stores  were  landed  at  what  is  now  the 
foot  of  Court  avenue,  and  the  Captain  re¬ 
turned  in  the  steamer  to  Fort  Sanford  to 
arrange  for  bringing  up  more  soldiers  and 
supplies.  In  due  time  they  too  arrived, 
and  a  fort  was  built  near  the  mouth  of  Rac¬ 
coon  Fork,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Des 
Moines,  and  named  “Fort  Des  Moines.” 
Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  a  trad¬ 
ing-post  was  established  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  by  two  noted  Indian  traders 
named  Ewing,  from  Ohio.  Among  the 
first  settlers  in  this  part  of  Iowa  were  Ben¬ 
jamin  Bryant,  J.  B.  Scott,  James  Drake 
(gunsmith),  John  Sturtevant,  Robert  Kin- 
zie,  Alexander  Turner,  Peter  Newcomer 
and  others. 

PIONEER  LIFE. 

Most  of  the  early  settlers  of  Iowa  came 
from  older  States,  as  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  and  Ohio,  where  their  prospects  for 
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even  a  competency  were  very  poor.  They 
found  those  States  good — to  emigrate  from. 
Their  entire  stock  of  furniture,  implements 
and  family  necessities  were  easily  stored 
in  one  wagon,  and  sometimes  a  cart  was 
their  only  vehicle. 

After  arriving  and  selecting  a  suitable 
location,  the  next  thing  to  do  was  to  build 
a  log  cabin,  a  description  of  which  may  be 
interesting  to  many  of  our  younger  readers, 
as  in  some  sections  these  old-time  struct¬ 
ures  are  no  more  to  be  seen.  Trees  of 
uniform  size  were  chosen  and  cut  into  logs 
of  the  desired  length,  generally  twelve  to 
fifteen  feet,  and  hauled  to  the  spot  selected 
for  the  future  dwelling.  On  an  appointed 
day  the  few  neighbors  who  were  available 
would  assemble  and  have  a  “  house-raising.” 
Each  end  of  every  log  was  saddled  and 
notched  so  that  they  would  lie  as  close  down 
as  possible;  the  next  day  the  proprietor, 
would  proceed  to  “chink”  and  “daub” 
the  cabin,  to  keep  out  the  rain,  wind  and 
cold.  The  house  had  to  be  re-daubed  ev¬ 
ery  fall,  as  the  rains  of  the  intervening  time 
would  wash  out  a  great  part  of  the  mortar. 
The  usual  height  of  the  house  was  seven  or 
eight  feet.  The  gables  were  formed  by 
shortening  the  logs  gradually  at  each  end 
of  the  building  near  the  top.  The  roof  was 
made  by  laying  very  straight  small  logs  or 
stout  poles  suitable  distances  apart,  and  on 
these  were  laid  the  clapboards,  somewhat 
like  shingling,  generally  about  two  and  a 
half  feet  to  the  weather.  These  clapboards 
were  fastened  to  their  place  by  “  weight- 
poles”  corresponding  in  place  with  the 
joists  just  described,  and  these  again  were 
held  in  their  place  by  “  runs  ”  or  “  knees  ” 
which  were  chunks  of  wood  about  eighteen 
or  twenty  inches  long  fitted  between  them 
near  the  ends.  Clapboards  were  made 
from  the  nicest  oaks  in  the  vicinity,  by 
chopping  or  sawing  them  into  four-foot 
blocks  and  riving  these  with  a  frow,  which 
was  a  simple  blade  fixed  at  right  angles  to 
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its  handles.  This  was  driven  into  the 
blocks  of  wood  by  a  mallet.  As  the  frow 
was  wrenched  down  through  the  wood, 
the  latter  was  turned  alternately  over  from 
side  to  side,  one  end  being  held  by  a  forked 
piece  of  timber. 

The  chimney  to  the  Western  pioneer’s 
cabin  was  made  by  leaving  in  the  original 
building  a  large  open  place  in  one  wall,  or 
by  cutting  one  after  the  structure  was  up, 
and  by  building  on  the  outside,  from  the 
ground  up,  a  stone  column,  or  a  column  of 
sticks  and  mud,  the  sticks  being  laid  up 
cob  house  fashion.  The  fire-place  thus  made 
was  often  large  enough  to  receive  fire- wood 
six  to  eight  feet  long.  Sometimes  this 
wood,  especially  the  “  back-log,”  would  be 
nearly  as  large  as  a  saw-log.  The  more 
rapidly  the  pioneer  could  burn  up  the  wood 
in  his  vicinity  the  sooner  he  had  his  little 
farm  cleared  and  ready  for  cultivation. 
For  a  window,  a  piece  about  two  feet  long 
was  cut  out  of  one  of  the  wall  logs,  and  the 
hole  closed,  sometimes  by  glass  but  gener¬ 
ally  with  greased  paper.  Even  greased  deer- 
hide  was  sometimes  used.  A  doorway  was 
cut  through  one  of  the  walls  if  a  saw  was  to 
be  had;  otherwise  the  door  would  be  left 
by  shortened  logs  in  the  original  building. 
The  door  was  made  by  pinning  clapboards 
to  two  or  three  wood  bars,  and  was  hung 
upon  wooden  hinges.  A  wooden  latch, 
with  catch,  then  finished  the  door,  and  the 
latch  was  raised  by  any  one  on  the  outside 
by  pulling  a  leather  string.  For  security 
at  night  this  latch-string  was  drawn  in,  but 
for  friends  and  neighbors,  and  even  stran¬ 
gers,  the  “  latch-string  was  alwaj^s  hanging 
out,”  as  a  welcome.  In  the  interior  over 
the  fire-place  would  be  a  shelf  called  “  the 
mantel,”  on  which  stood  a  candlestick  or 
lamp,  some  cooking  and  table  ware,  possi¬ 
bly  an  old  clock,  and  other  articles;  in  the 
fire-place  would  be  the  crane,  sometimes  of 
iron,  sometimes  of  wood;  on  it  the  pots  were 
hung  for  cooking;  over  the  door,  in  forked 


cleats,  hung  the  ever-trustful  rifle  and  pow¬ 
der-horn;  in  one  corner  stood  the  larger  bed 
for  the  “  old  folks,”  and  under  it  the 
trundle-bed  for  the  children;  in  another 
stood  the  old-fashioned  spinning-wheel, 
with  a  smaller  one  by  its  side;  in  another  the 
heavy  table,  the  only  table,  of  course,  there 
was  in  the  house;  in  the  remaining  was  a 
rude  cupboard  holding  the  tableware, 
which  consisted  of  a  few  cups  and  saucers, 
and  blue-edged  plates,  standing  singly  on 
their  edges  against  the  back,  to  make  the 
display  of  table-furniture  more  conspicu¬ 
ous;  while  around  the  room  were  scattered 
a  few  splint-bottom  or  Windsor  chairs,  and 
two  or  three  stools. 

These  simple  cabins  were  inhabited  by  a 
kind  and  true-hearted  people.  They  were 
strangers  to  mock  modesty,  and  the  traveler 
seeking  lodging  for  the  night,  or  desirous 
of  spending  a  few  days  in  the  community, 
if  willing  to  accept  the  rude  offering,  was 
always  welcome,  although  how  they  were 
disposed  of  at  night  the  reader  might  not 
easily  imagine;  for,  as  described,  a  single 
room  was  made  to  answer  for  kitchen, 
dining-room,  sitting-room,  bed-room  and 
parlor,  and  many  families  consisted  of  six 
or  eight  members. 

The  bed  was  very  often  made  by  fixing  a 
post  in  the  floor  about  six  feet  from  one 
wall  and  four  feet  from  the  adjoining  wall, 
and  fastening  a  stick  to  this  post  about 
two  feet  above  the  floor,  on  each  of  two 
sides,  so  that  the  other  end  of  each  of  the 
two  sticks  could  be  fastened  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  wall;  clapboards  were  laid  across  these, 
and  thus  the  bed  was  made  complete. 
Guests  were  given  this  bed,  while  the  fam¬ 
ily  disposed  of  themselves  in  another  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  room  or  in  the  loft.  When 
several  guests  were  on  hand  at  once  they 
were  sometimes  kept  over  night  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner:  When  bedtime  came  the 
men  were  requested  to  step  out  of  doors 
while  the  women  spread  out  a  broad  bed 
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upon  the  mid  floor,  and  put  themselves 
to  bed  in  the  center;  the  signal  was  given, 
and  the  men  came  in  and  each  husband  took 
his  place  in  bed  next  his  own  wife,  and 
single  men  outside  beyond  them  again. 
They  were  generally  so  crowded  that  they 
had  to  lie  “spoon”  fashion,  and  whenever 
anyone  wished  to  turn  over  he  would  say 
“spoon,”  and  the  whole  company  of  sleep¬ 
ers  would  turn  over  at  once.  This  was  the 
only  way  they  could  all  keep  in  bed. 

To  witness  the  various  processes  of  cook¬ 
ing  in  those  days  would  alike  surprise  and 
amuse  those  who  have  grown  up  since 
cooking  stoves  and  ranges  came  into  use. 
Kettles  were  hung  over  the  large  fire,  sus¬ 
pended  with  pot-hooks,  iron  or  wooden, 
on  the  crane,  or  on  poles,  one  end  of  which 
would  rest  upon  a  chain.  The  long-hand- 
led  frying  pan  was  used  for  cooking  meat. 
It  was  either  held  over  the  blaze  by  hand 
or  set  down  upon  coals  drawn  out  upon 
the  hearth.  This  pan  was  also  used  for 
baking  pancakes,  also  call  flapjacks,  batter- 
cakes,  etc.  A  better  article  for  this,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  cast-iron  spider,  or  Dutch 
skillet.  The  best  thing  for  baking  bread 
in  those  days,  and  possibly  even  in  these 
latter  days,  was  the  flat-bottomed  bake 
kettle,  of  greater  depth,  with  closely  fitting 
cast-iron  cover,  and  commonly  known  as  the 
Dutch  oven.  With  coals  over  and  under  it, 
bread  and  biscuits  would  be  quickly  and 
nicely  baked.  Turkey  and  spare-ribs  were 
sometimes  roasted  before  the  fire,  sus¬ 
pended  by  a  string,  a  dish  being  placed 
underneath  to  catch  the  drippings. 

Hominy  and  samp  were  very  much  used. 
The  hominy,  however,  was  generally  hulled 
corn — boiled  corn  from  which  the  hull  or 
bran  had  been  taken  by  hot  lye,  hence 
sometimes  called  lye  hominy.  True  hom¬ 
iny  and  samp  were  made  of  pounded  corn. 
A  popular  method  of  making  this,  as  well 
as  real  meal  for  bread,  was  to  cut  out  or 
burn  a  large  hole  in  the  top  of  a  huge 


stump,  in  the  shape  of  a  mortar,  and  pound¬ 
ing  the  corn  in  this  by  a  maul  or  beetle 
suspended  by  a  swing  pole  like  a  well- 
sweep.  This  and  the  wellsweep  consisted 
of  a  pole  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long  fixed  in 
an  upright  fork  so  that  it  could  be  worked 
“  teeter  ”  fashion.  It  was  a  rapid  and  sim¬ 
ple  way  of  drawing  water.  When  the  samp 
was  sufficiently  pounded  it  was  taken 
out,  the  bran  floated  off,  and  the  delicious 
grain  boiled  like  rice. 

The  chief  articles  of  diet  in  an  early  day 
were  corn  bread,  hominy  or  samp,  venison, 
pork,  honey,  pumpkin  (dried  pumpkin  for 
more  than  half  the  year),  turkey,  prairie 
chicken,  squirrel  and  some  other  game, 
with  a  few  additional  vegetables  a  portion 
of  the  year.  Wheat  bread,  tea,  coffee  and 
fruit  were  luxuries  not  to  be  indulged  in 
except  on  special  occasions,  as  when  visit¬ 
ors  were  present. 

Besides  cooking  in  the  manner  described, 
the  women  had  many  other  arduous  duties 
to  perform,  one  of  the  chief  of  which  was 
spinning.  The  big  wheel  was  used  for 
spinning  yarn  and  the  little  wheel  for  spin¬ 
ning  flax.  These  stringed  instruments  fur¬ 
nished  the  principal  music  for  the  family, 
and  were  operated  by  our  mothers  and 
grandmothers  with  great  skill,  attained 
without  pecuniary  expense,  and  with  far 
less  practice  than  is  necessary  for  the  girls 
of  our  period  to  acquire  a  skillful  use  of 
their  costly  and  elegant  instruments.  But 
those  wheels,  indispensable  a  few  years  ago, 
are  all  now  superseded  by  the  mighty  fac¬ 
tories  which  overspread  the  country,  fur¬ 
nishing  cloth  of  all  kinds  at  an  expense  ten 
times  less  than  would  be  incurred  now  by 
the  old  system. 

The  traveler  always  found  a  welcome  at 
the  pioneer’s  cabin.  It  was  never  full. 
Although  there  might  be  already  a  guest 
for  every  puncheon,  there  was  still  “  room 
for  one  more,”  and  a  wider  circle  would  be 
made  for  the  new-comer  at  the  big  fire.  If 
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the  stranger  was  in  search  of  land,  he  was 
doubly  welcome,  and  his  host  would  vol¬ 
unteer  to  show  him  all  the  “  first  rate  claims 
in  this  neck  of  the  woods,”  going  with  him 
for  days,  showing  the  corners  and  advan¬ 
tages  of  every  “  Congress  tract  ”  within  a 
dozen  miles  of  his  own  cabin. 

To  his  neighbors  the  pioneer  was  equally 
liberal.  If  a  deer  was  killed,  the  choicest 
bits  were  sent  to  his  nearest  neighbor,  a 
half-dozen  miles  away  perhaps.  When  a 
pig  was  butchered,  the  same  custom  pre¬ 
vailed.  If  a  new-comer  came  in  too  late 
for  “  cropping,”  the  neighbors  would  sup¬ 
ply  his  table  with  just  the  same  luxuries 
they  themselves  enjoyed,  and  in  as  liberal 
quantity,  until  a  crop  could  be  raised. 
When  a  new-comer  had  located  his  claim, 
the  neighbors  for  miles  around  would 
assemble  at  the  site  of  the  proposed  cabin 
and  aid  himin  “  gittm  ”  it  up.  One  party 
with  axes  would  cut  down  the  trees  and 
hew  the  logs;  another  with  teams  would 
haul  the  logs  to  the  ground;  another  party 
would  “  raise  ”  the  cabin;  while  several 
of  the  old  men  would  rive  the  clap-boards 
for  the  roof.  By  night  the  little  forest 
domicile  would  be  up  and  ready  for  a 
“  house-warming,”  which  was  the  dedica¬ 
tory  occupation  of  the  house,  when  music 
and  dancing  and  festivity  would  be  enjoyed 
at  full  height.  The  next  day  the  new-comer 
would  be  as  well  situated  as  his  neighbors. 

An  instance  of  primitive  hospitable  man¬ 
ners  will  be  in  place  here.  A  traveling 
Methodist  preacher  arrived  in  a  distant 
neighborhood  to  fill  an  appointment.  The 
house  where  services  were  to  be  held  did  not 
belong  to  a  church  member,  but  no  matter 
for  that.  Boards  were  collected  from  all 
quarters  with  which  to  make  temporary 
seats,  one  of  the  neighbors  volunteering  to 
lead  off  in  the  work,  while  the  man  of  the 
house,  with  the  faithful  rifle  on  his  shoulder, 
sallied  forth  in  quest  of  meat,  for  this  truly 
was  a  “  ground  hog  ”  case,  the  preacher 


coming  and  no  meat  in  the  house.  The 
host  ceased  not  to  chase  until  he  found  the 
meat,  in  the  shape  of  a  deer;  returning  he 
sent  a  boy  out  after  it,  with  directions  on 
what  “  pint  ”  to  find  it.  After  services, 
which  had  been  listened  to  with  rapt  atten¬ 
tion  by  all  the  audience,  mine  host  said  to 
his  wife,  “  Old  woman,  I  reckon  this  ’ere 
preacher  is  pretty  hungry  and  you  must 
git  him  a  bite  to  eat.”  “  What  shall  I  get 
him?”  asked  the  wife,  who  had  not  seen 
the  deer,  “  thar’s  nuthen  in  the  house  to 
eat.”  “  Why,  look  thar,”  returned  he, 
“  thar’s  a  deer,  and  thar’s  plenty  of  corn  in 
the  field;  you  git  some  corn  and  grate  it 
while  I  skin  the  deer,  and  we’ll  have  a 
good  supper  for  him.”  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  venison  and  corn  bread  made  a  sup¬ 
per  fit  for  any  pioneer  preacher,  and  was 
thankfully  eaten. 

Fires  set  out  by  Indians  or  settlers  some¬ 
times  purposely  and  sometimes  permitted 
through  carelessness,  would  visit  the  prai¬ 
rie  every  autumn,  and  sometimes  the  for¬ 
ests,  either  in  autumn  or  spring,  and  settlers 
could  not  always  succeed  in  defending 
themselves  against  the  destroying  element. 
Many  interesting  incidents  are  related. 
Often  a  fire  was  started  to  bewilder  game, 
or  to  bare  a  piece  of  ground  for  the  early 
grazing  of  stock  the  ensuing  spring,  and  it 
would  get  away  under  a  wind  and  soon 
be  beyond  control.  Violent  winds  would 
often  arise  and  drive  the  flames  with  such 
rapidity  that  riders  on  the  fleetest  steeds 
could  scarcely  escape.  On  the  approach 
of  a  prairie  fire  the  farmer  would  immedi¬ 
ately  set  about  “cutting  off  supplies”  for 
the  devouring  enemy  by  a  “  back  fire.” 
Thus  by  starting  a  small  fire  near  the  bare 
ground  about  his  premises,  and  keeping  it 
under  control  next  his  property,  he  would 
burn  off  a  strip  around  him  and  prevent  the 
attack  of  the  on-coming  flames.  A  few 
furrows  or  a  ditch  around  the  farm  were 
in  some  degrees  a  protection. 
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An  original  prairie  of  tall  and  exuberant 
grass  on  fire,  especially  at  night,  was  a  mag¬ 
nificent  spectacle,  enjoyed  only  by  the 
pioneer.  Here  is  an  instance  where  the 
frontiersman,  proverbially  deprived  of  the 
sights  and  pleasures  of  an  old  community, 
is  privileged  far  beyond  the  people  of  the 
present  day  in  this  country.  One  could 
scarcely  tire  of  beholding  the  scene,  as  its 
awe-inspiring  features  seemed  constantly  to 
increase,  and  the  whole  panorama  unceas¬ 
ingly  changed  like  the  dissolving  views  of 
a  magic  lantern,  or  like  the  aurora  borealis. 
Language  cannot  convey,  words  cannot 
express,  the  faintest  idea  of  the  splendor 
and  grandeur  of  such  a  conflagration  at 
night.  It  was  as  if  the  pale  queen  of  night, 
disdaining  to  take  her  accustomed  place  in 
the  heavens,  had  dispatched  myriads  upon 
myriads  of  messengers  to  light  their  torches 
at  the  altar  of  the  setting  sun  until  all  had 
flashed  into  one  long  and  continuous  blaze. 
One  instance  has  been  described  as  follows: 

“  Soon  the  fires  began  to  kindle  wider 
and  rise  higher  from  the  long  grass;  the 
gentle  breeze  increased  to  stronger  currents, 
and  soon  formed  the  small,  flickering  blaze 
into  fierce  torrent  flames,  which  curled  up 
and  leaped  along  in  resistless  splendor;  and 
like  quickly  raising  the  dark  curtain  from 
the  luminous  stage,  the  scenes  before  me 
were  suddenly  changed,  as  if  by  a  magi¬ 
cian’s  wand,  into  one  boundless  amphithea¬ 
ter,  blazing  from  earth  to  heaven  and 
sweeping  the  horizon  round, — columns  of 
lurid  flames  sportively  mounting  up  to  the 
zenith,  and  dark  clouds  of  crimson  smoke 
curling  away  and  aloft  till  they  nearly  ob¬ 
scured  stars  and  moon,  while  the  rushing, 
crashing  sounds,  like  roaring  cataracts, 
mingled  with  distant  thunders,  were  almost 
deafening;  danger,  death,  glared  all  around; 
it  screamed  for  victims;  yet,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  imminent  peril  of  prairie  fires,  one 
is  loth,  irresolute,  almost  unable  to  with¬ 
draw  or  seek  refuge. 
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LOUISIANA  TERRITORY. 

As  before  mentioned,  although  De  Soto, 
a  Spaniard,  first  took  possession  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley  for  his  Government,  Spain 
did  not  establish  her  title  to  it  by  following 
up  the  proclamation  with  immediate  settle¬ 
ments,  and  the  country  fell  into  the  hands 
of  France,  by  whose  agent  it  was  named 
“  Louisiana.” 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  France  ceded 
to  England  her  possessions  in  Hudson’s 
Bay,  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia,  but 
retained  Canada  and  Louisiana.  In  1711 
this  province  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
governor-general,  with  headquarters  at 
Mobile,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  a  new 
policy  for  the  settlement  and  development 
of  the  country.  The  very  next  year  ano¬ 
ther  change  was  made,  placing  all  this  ter¬ 
ritory  in  the  hands  of  Anthony  Crozat,  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  Paris,  but  this  scheme 
also  failed,  as  Spain  continued  to  obstruct 
the  efforts  of  any  Frenchman  to  establish 
trade,  by  closing  the  ports  against  him.  In 
1 7 1 7  John  Law  appeared  on  the  scene  with 
his  famous  “  Mississippi  Company,”  as  the 
Louisiana  branch  of  the  Bank  of  France: 
and  as  his  roseate  scheme  promised  to  do 
much  in  raising  crippled  France  upon  a 
surer  footing,  extended  powers  and  privi¬ 
leges  were  granted  him.  He  was  to  be 
practically  a  viceroy,  and  the  life  of  his 
charter  was  fixed  at  twenty-five  years.  But 
in  1720,  when  the  “  Mississippi  bubble”  was 
at  the  height  of  its  splendor,  it  suddenly 
collapsed,  leaving  the  mother  country  in  a 
far  worse  condition  than  before. 

Heretofore  Louisiana  had  been  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  dependence,  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Governor-General  of  Canada.  Early 
in  1723  the  province  of  Louisiana  was 
erected  into  an  independent  Government, 
and  it  was  divided  into  nine  districts,  for 
civil  and  military  purposes. 

Characteristic  of  human  nature,  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  more  excited  with  prospects  0/ 
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finding-  enormous  wealth  ready  at  hand,  if 
they  should  continue  to  scour  the  country, 
which  they  did  in  places  as  far  west  as  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  to  the  neglect  of  their 
agricultural  and  domestic  interests.  A  habit 
of  roaming  became  fixed.  At  the  same  time 
their  exposed  condition  was  a  constant 
temptation  to  Indian  rapine,  and  the  Nat¬ 
chez  tribe  in  1723  made  a  general  assault 
upon  the  whites.  At  first  they  were  re¬ 
pulsed,  but  about  five  years  afterward, 
aided  by  the  Chickasaws  and  others,  they 
fell  upon  the  French  village  of  St.  Catha¬ 
rine  and  massacred  the  whole  male  popu¬ 
lation.  Two  soldiers,  who  happened  to  be 
in  the  woods,  alone  escaped  to  New  Or¬ 
leans,  to  bear  the  news.  The  colonies  on 
the  Yazoo  and  the  Washita  suffered  the 
same  fate.  Maddened  by  these  outrages, 
the  whites  turned  upon  the  Natchez  and  in 
the  course  of  three  years  exterminated 
them.  They  were  probably  the  most  in¬ 
telligent  tribe  of  Indians  north  of  Mexico. 

During  the  fifteen  years  from  1717  to 
1732  the  province  increased  in  population 
from  700  to  5,000,  and  in  prosperity  to  a 
wonderful  degree.  It  remained  under  royal 
governors  until  1764,  the  end  of  the  French 
dominion.  Most  of  this  time  the  Indians 
were  troublesome,  and  in  1754  began  the 
long  “French  and  Indian  war”  with  Eng¬ 
land,  which  resulted  in  favor  of  the  latter, 
that  Government  obtaining  all  of  New 
France,  Canada,  and  the  eastern  half  of 
Louisiana.  This  province  did  not  suffer 
by  being  the  scene  of  battle,  but  did  suffer 
a  grreat  deal  from  a  flood  of  irredeemable 
paper  money.  In  the  meantime  the  western 
portion,  or  residue,  of  this  province  was 
secretly  promised  to  Spain ;  but  before 
either  of  the  foreign  powers  had  opportu¬ 
nity  to  rejoice  long  in  their  western  posses¬ 
sions,  a  new  power  on  earth,  the  United 
States,  took  independent  possession  of  all 
the  country  except  Louisiana  and  Florida, 
which  it  has  maintained  ever  since.  During 


the  seventy  years  of  French  control  the 
province  of  Louisiana  increased  in  popula¬ 
tion  from  a  few  destitute  fishermen  to  a 
flourishing  colony  of  13,540. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri,  was  started  in  1764. 

Don  O’Reilly,  the  new  Governor  of  Loui¬ 
siana  in  1764,  ruled  with  a  despotic  hand, 
yet  for  the  general  advantage  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  His  successor,  Don  Antonio  Maria 
Bucarelly,  was  mild,  and  he  was  succeeded 
January  1,  1777,  by  Don  Bernard  de  Gal¬ 
vez,  who  was  the  last  Governor.  He  sym¬ 
pathized  with  American  independence.  The 
British,  with  140  troops  and  1,400  Indians, 
invaded  Upper  Louisiana  from  the  north 
by  way  of  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw,  and  in¬ 
vested  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in  1780,  but 
were  driven  off.  When  the  Indians  saw 
that,  they  were  led  to  fight  “  Americans”  as 
well  as  Spaniards,  they  found  that  they  had 
been  deceived,  and  withdrew  from  the 
British  army,  and  thus  General  George  R. 
Clark,  in  behalf  of  the  Americans,  easily 
defended  St.  Louis,  and  also  all  the  new 
settlements  in  this  western  country. 

After  the  Revolutionary  war  the  country 
began  again  to  prosper.  Governor  Galvez, 
by  a  censu*,  ascertained  that  Louisiana  had 
in  1785  a  population  of  about  33,000*  exclu¬ 
sive  of  Indians. 

In  the  summer  of  the  latter  year  Don 
Estavan  Miro  became  Governor  pro  tem.  of 
the  Spanish  possessions  in  this  country,  and 
was  afterward  confirmed  as  such  by  the 
king.  During  his  administration  a  vain 
attempt  was  made  by  the  Catholics  to 
establish  the  inquisition  at  New  Orleans. 
He  was  succeeded  in  1792  by  Baron  de 
Carondelet,  and  during  his  term  the  Spanish 
colonies  grew  so  rapidly  that  their  Govern¬ 
ment  became  jealous  of  the  United  States 
and  sought  to  exclude  all  interference  from 
them  in  domestic  affairs ;  but  all  efforts  in 
this  direction  were  ended  in  1795  by  the 
treaty  of  Madrid,  which,  after  some  delay 
and  trouble,  was  fully  carried  out  in  1798. 
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Under  the  leadership  of  Livingston  and 
Monroe,  the  United  States  Government, 
after  various  propositions  had  been  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  respective  powers,  succeeded 
in  effecting,  in  1803,  a  purchase  of  the  whole 
of  Louisiana  from  France  for  $11,250,000, 
and  all  this  country  west  of  the  great  river 
consisted  of  the  “Territory  of  Orleans” 
(now  the  State  of  Louisiana)  and  the  “  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Louisiana”  (now  the  States  of  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Missouri  and  Iowa,  and  westward 
indefinitely).  The  latter  was  annexed  to  the 
Territory  of  Indiana  for  one  year,  and  in 
1805  it  was  erected  into  a  separate  Terri¬ 
tory,  of  the  second  class,  the  legislative 
power  being  vested  in  the  Governor  and 
judges.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  it  was 
made  a  Territory  of  the  first  class,  under 
the  name  of  the  “Territory  of  Louisiana,” 
the  Government  being  administered  by  the 
Governor  and  judges.  The  first  Governor 
wasjames  Wilkinson,  and  he  was  succeeded 
near  the  close  of  1806  by  Colonel  Meri- 
vveather  Lewis,  the  seat  of  Government  be¬ 
ing  at  St.  Louis ;  and  during  his  adminis¬ 
tration  the  Territory  was  divided  into  six 
judicial  districts  or  large  counties — St. 
Charles,  St.  Louis,  St.  Genevieve,  Cape 
Girardeau,  New  Madrid  and  Arkansas.  In 
1810  the  population  of  Louisiana  Territory 
was  21,000,  five-sevenths  of  whom  were  in 
Arkansas. 

In  1812  the  State  of  Louisiana  was  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  Union,  and  then  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Territory.  It  was  accordingly  given 
the  name  of  “  Missouri  Territory,”  which  it 
retained  until  the  admission  of  the  State  of 
Missouri  in  1821. 

IOWA  TERRITORY. 

Although  the  “  Northwestern  Territory” 
— carved  out  of  Virginia  and  now  divided 
into  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin — never  included 

iowa,  this  State  was  in  1834  incorporated 
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into  the  “Territory  of  Michigan,”  and  thus 
became  subject  to  the  ordinance  of  1787; 
and  two  years  later  it  was  made  a  part  of 
“  Wisconsin  Territory,”  and  two  years  still 
later,  in  1838,  the  “Territory  of  Iowa” 
was  formed  independently,  with  sixteen 
counties  and  a  population  of  23,000. 

In  1833,  at  Dubuque,  a  postoffice  was 
established,  and  some  time  prior  to  1834 
one  or  two  justices  of  the  peace  had  been 
appointed.  In  1834  the  Territorial  Legis¬ 
lature  of  Michigan  created  two  counties 
west  of  the  Mississippi — Dubuque  and  Des 
Moines — separated  by  a  line  drawn  west¬ 
ward  from  the  foot  of  Rock  Island.  These 
counties  were  partially  organized.  John 
King  was  appointed  “  Chief  Justice”  of  Du¬ 
buque  County,  and  Isaac  Leffler,  of  Bur¬ 
lington,  of  Des  Moines  County.  Two 
associate  justices  in  each  county  were  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Governor.  In  October, 
1835,  General  George  W.  Jones,  of  Du¬ 
buque,  was  elected  a  delegate  to  Congress. 
April  20,  1836,  through  the  efforts  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Jones,  Congress  passed  a  bill  creating 
the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  which  went 
into  operation  July  4,  that  year.  Iowa  was 
then  included  in  that  Territory,  of  which 
General  Henry  Dodge  was  appointed  Gov¬ 
ernor.  The  census  of  1836  showed  a  popu¬ 
lation  in  Iowa  of  10,531,  of  which  6,257 
were  in  Des  Moines  County  and  4,274  in 
Dubuque  County. 

Ths  first  Legislature  assembled  at  Bel¬ 
mont,  Wisconsin,  October  25,  1836;  the 
second  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  November  9, 
1837  ;  and  the  third,  also  at  the  latter  place, 
June  1,  1838. 

As  early  as  1837  the  people  of  Iowa  be¬ 
gan  to  petition  Congress  for  a  separate 
Territorial  organization,  which  was  granted 
June  12  following.  Ex-Governor  Lucas,  of 
Ohio,  was  appointed  by  President  Van  Bu- 
ren  to  be  the  first  Governor  of  the  new 
Territory.  Immediately  upon  his  arrival 
he  issued  a  proclamation  for  the  election  of 
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members  of  the  first  Territorial  Legislature, 
to  take  place  September  io.  The  following 
were  elected  : 

Council. — Jesse  B.  Brown,  J.  Keith,  E. 
A.  M.  Swazey,  Arthur  Ingram,  Robert 
Ralston,  George  Hepner,  Jesse  J.  Payne, 
D.  B.  Hughes,  James  M.  Clark,  Charles 
Whittlesey,  Jonathan  W.  Parker,  Warner 
Lewis,  Stephen  Hempstead. 

House. — Wm.  Patterson,  Hawkins  Tay¬ 
lor,  Calvin  J.  Price,  James  Brierly,  James 
Hall,  Gideon  S.  Bailey,  Samuel  Parker, 
James  W.  Grimes,  George  Temple,  Van  B. 
Delashmutt,  Thomas  Blair,  George  H. 
Beeler,  Wm.  G.  Coop,  Wm.  H.  Wallace, 
Asbury  B.  Porter,  John  Frierson,  Wm.  L. 
Toole,  Levi  Thornton,  S.  C.  Hastings, 
Robert  G.  Roberts,  Laurel  Summers, 
Jabez  A.  Burchard,  Jr.,  Chauncey  Swan, 
Andrew  Bankson,  Thomas  Cox  and  Har¬ 
din  Nowlin. 

At  the  session  of  the  above  Legislature 
Wm.  W.  Chapman  was  elected  delegate 
to  Congress.  As  the  latter  body  had  given 
the  Governor  unlimited  veto  power,  and 
as  Governor  Lucas  was  disposed  to  exer¬ 
cise  it  arbitrarily,  the  independent  “  Hawk- 
eyes  ”  grew  impatient  under  his  administra¬ 
tion,  and,  after  having  a  stormy  session  for 
a  time,  they  had  Congress  to  limit  the  veto 
power.  Great  excitement  also  prevailed, 
both  in  the  Legislature  and  among  the 
people,  concerning  the  question  of  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  seat  of  Government  for  the 
State.  As  they  knew  nothing  concerning 
the  great  future  development  and  extent  of 
the  State,  they  had  no  correct  idea  where 
the  geographical  center  would  or  should 
be.  The  Black  Hawk  purchase,  which  was 
that  strip  of  land  next  the  Mississippi,  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  was  the 
full  extent  and  horizon  of  their  idea  of  the 
new  commonwealth.  Hence  they  thought 
first  only  of  Burlington  or  Mount  Pleasant 
as  the  capital.  Indeed,  at  that  time,  the 
Indians  had  possession  of  the  rest  of  Iowa. 


But  a  few  of  the  more  shrewd  foresaw 
that  a  more  central  location  would  soon  be 
further  to  the  north  at  least,  if  not  west, 
and  a  point  in  Johnson  County  was  ulti¬ 
mately  decided  upon. 

Commissioners,  appointed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  selected  the  exact  site,  laid  out  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  land  into  a  town,  sold  lots  and 
proceeded  to  erect  the  public  buildings. 
The  Capitol  was  commenced  in  1840  and 
Iowa  City  became  thenceforward  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  State.  The  fourth  Legislative 
Assembly  met  at  this  place  December  6, 
1841,  but  not  in  the  new  capitol  building, 
as  it  was  not  yet  ready.  Being  somewhat 
difficult  to  raise  the  necessary  funds,  the 
building  was  not  completed  for  several 
years.  The  early  Territorial  Legislatures 
of  Iowa  laid  the  foundation  for  a  very  just 
and  liberal  Government,  far  in  advance  of 
what  had  ever  been  done  before  by  any 
State. 

About  this  time  a  conflict  arose  between 
this  Territory  and  Missouri  concerning  the 
boundary  line  between  them.  There  was 
a  difference  of  a  strip  eight  or  ten  miles 
wide,  extending  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Missouri  rivers,  which  each  claimed.  Mis¬ 
souri  officers,  attempting  to  collect  taxes 
within  the  disputed  territory,  were  arrested 
and  confined  in  jail  by  Iowa  sheriffs,  and 
the  respective  Governors  called  out  the 
militia,  preparing  for  bloodshed.  About 
1,200  Iowa  men  enlisted,  and  500  were  act¬ 
ually  armed  and  encamped  in  Van  Buren 
County,  ready  to  defend  their  Territory, 
when  three  prominent  and  able  men  were 
sent  to  Missouri  as  envoys  plenipotentiary, 
to  effect,  if  possible,  a  peaceable  adjustment 
of  the  difficulty.  Upon  their  arrival,  they 
found  that  the  county  commissioners  of 
Clark  County,  Missouri,  had  rescinded  their 
order  for  the  collection  of  the  taxes,  and  that 
Governor  Boggs  had  dispatched  messen¬ 
gers  to  the  Governor  of  Iowa  proposing  to 
submit  an  agreed  case  to  the  Supreme 
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Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  boundary  question.  This  prop¬ 
osition  was  declined;  but  afterward,  upon 
petition  of  Iowa  and  Missouri,  Congress 
authorized  a  suit  to  settle  the  controversy. 
The  suit  was  duly  instituted,  and  resulted 
in  the  decision  that  Iowa  had  only  asserted 
“  the  truth  of  history,”  and  she  knew  where 
the  rapids  of  the  Des  Moines  River  were 
located.  Thus  ended  the  Missouri  war. 
“There  was  much  good  sense,”  says  Hon. 
C.  C.  Nourse,  “in  the  basis  upon  which 
peace  was  secured,  to-wit:  ‘  If  Missourians 
did  not  know  where  the  rapids  of  the  river 
Des  Moines  were  located,  that  was  no  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  killing  them  off  with  powder 
and  lead;  and  if  we  did  know  a  little  more  of 
history  and  geography  than  they  did  we 
ought  not  to  be  shot  for  our  learning.  We 
commend  our  mutual  forbearance  to  older 
and  greater  people.’  ”  Under  an  order 
from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  commissioners  surveyed  and  estab¬ 
lished  the  boundary.  The  expenses  of  the 
war,  on  the  part  of  Iowa,  were  never  paid, 
either  by  the  United  States  or  the  Territo¬ 
rial  Government. 

STATE  ORGANIZATION  AND  SUBSEQUENT 
HISTORY. 

The  population  having  become,  by  the 
year  1844,  sufficient  to  justify  the  formation 
of  a  State  Government,  the  Territorial  Leg¬ 
islature  of  Iowa  passed  an  act,  approved 
February  12,  that  year,  submitting  to  the 
people  the  question  of  the  formation  of  a 
State  Constitution  and  providing  for  the 
election  of  delegates  to  a  convention  to  be 
called  together  for  that  purpose.  The 
people  voted  upon  this  at  their  township 
elections  in  the  following  April,  giving  the 
measure  a  large  majority.  The  elected 
delegates  assembled  in  convention  at  Iowa 
City,  October  7,  1844,  and  completed  their 
work  by  November  1.  Hon.  Shepherd 
Lefffer,  the  President  of  this  convention, 
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was  instructed  to  transact  a  certified  copy 
of  the  proposed  Constitution  to  the  Dele¬ 
gate  in  Congress,  to  be  submitted  by  him 
to  that  body  at  the  earliest  practicable  day. 
It  also  provided  that  it  should  be  submitted, 
together  with  any  conditions  or  changes 
that  might  be  made  by  Congress,  to  the 
people  of  the  Territory,  for  their  approval 
or  rejection,  at  the  township  election  in 
April,  1845. 

The  Constitution,  as  thus  prepared,  fixed 
the  boundaries  of  the  State  very  differently 
from  what  were  finally  agreed  upon. 

May  4,  1846,  a  second  convention  met  at 
Iowa  City,  and  on  the  1 8th  of  the  same 
month  another  Constitution,  prescribing  the 
boundaries  as  they  now  are,  was  adopted. 
This  was  accepted  by  the  people,  August 
3,  by  a  vote  of  9,492  to  9,036.  The  new 
Constitution  was  approved  by  Congress, 
and  Iowa  was  admitted  as  a  sovereign 
State  in  the  American  Union,  December 
28,  1846.  The  people  of  the  State,  antici¬ 
pating  favorable  action  by  Congress,  held 
an  election  for  State  officers  October  26 
which  resulted  in  Ansel  Briggs  being  de¬ 
clared  Governor;  Elisha  Cutler,  Jr.,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State;  Joseph  T.  Fales,  Auditor; 
Morgan  Reno,  Treasurer;  and  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

The  act  of  Congress  which  admitted 
Iowa  gave  her  the  16th  section  of  every 
township  of  land  in  the  State,  or  its  equiv¬ 
alent,  for  the  support  of  schools;  also 
seventy-two  sections  of  land  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  university;  also  five  sections  of 
land  for  the  completion  of  her  public  build¬ 
ings;  also  the  salt  springs  within  her  limits, 
not  exceeding  twelve  in  number,  with  sec¬ 
tions  of  land  adjoining  each;  also,  in  con¬ 
sideration  that  her  public  lands  should  be 
exempt  from  taxation  by  the  State,  she 
gave  to  the  State  five  per  cent,  of  the  net 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands  within 
the  State.  Thus  provided  for  as  a  bride 
with  her  marriage  portion,  Iowa  com- 
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menced  “  housekeeping  ”  upon  her  own 
account. 

A  majority  of  the  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion  of  1846  were  of  the  Democratic  party; 
and  the  instrument  contains  some  of  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  the  party  at  that  day. 
All  banks  of  issue  were  prohibited  within 
the  State.  The  State  was  prohibited  from 
becoming  a  stockholder  in  any  corporation 
for  pecuniary  profit,  and  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  could  only  provide  for  private  cor 
porations  by  general  statutes.  The  Consti 
tution  also  limited  the  State’s  indebtedness 
to  $100,000.  It  required  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  to  provide  public  schools  through¬ 
out  the  State  for  at  least  three  months  in 
the  year.  Six  months’  previous  residence 
of  any  white  male  citizen  of  the  United 
States  constituted  him  an  elector. 

At  the  time  of  organization  as  a  State, 
Iowa  had  a  population  of  1 16,65 1,  as  appears 
by  the  census  of  1847.  There  were  twenty- 
seven  organized  counties  in  the  State,  and 
the  settlements  were  rapidly  pushing  to¬ 
ward  the  Missouri  River. 

The  first  General  Assembly  was  com¬ 
posed  of  nineteen  Senators  and  forty  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  It  assembled  at  Iowa  City, 
November  30,1846,  about  a  month  before 
the  State  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 

The  most  important  business  transacted 
was  the  passage  of  a  bill  authorizing  a  loan 
of  $50,000  for  means  to  run  the  State  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  conventions.  The  great  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  session,  however,  was  the 
attempt  to  choose  United  States  Senators. 
The  Whigs  had  a  majority  of  two  in  the 
House,  and  the  Democrats  a  majority  of 
one  in  the  Senate.  After  repeated  attempts 
to  control  these  majorities  for  caucus  nom¬ 
inees  and  frequent  sessions  of  a  joint  con¬ 
vention  for  purposes  of  an  election,  the 
attempt  was  abandoned.  A  school  law  was 
passed  at  this  session  for  the  organization 
of  public  schools  in  the  State. 


At  the  first  session  also  arose  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  re-location  of  the  capital.  The 
western  boundary  of  the  State,  as  now 
determined,  left  Iowa  City  too  far  toward 
the  eastern  and  southern  boundary  of  the 
State;  this  was  conceded.  Congress  had 
appropriated  five  sections  of  land  for  the 
erection  of  public  buildings,  and  toward  the 
close  of  the  session  a  bill  was  introduced 
providing  for  the  re-location  of  the  seat  of 
Government,  involving  to  some  extent  the 
location  of  the  State  University,  which  had 
already  been  discussed.  This  bill  gave  rise 
to  much  discussion  and  parliamentary  ma¬ 
neuvering,  almost  purely  sectional  in  its 
character.  It  provided  for  the  appointment 
of  three  commissioners,  who  were  author¬ 
ized  to  make  a  location  as  near  the  geo¬ 
graphical  center  of  the  State  as  a  healthy 
and  eligible  site  could  be  obtained;  to  select 
the  five  sections  of  land  donated  by  Con¬ 
gress;  to  survey  and  plat  into  town  lots  not 
exceeding  one  section  of  the  land  so  se¬ 
lected,  etc.  Soon  after,  by  “  An  act  to 
locate  and  establish  a  State  University,” 
approved  February  25,  1847,  the  unfinished 
public  buildings  at  Iowa  City,  together 
with  ten  acres  of  land  on  which  they  were 
situated,  were  granted  for  the  use  of  the 
University,  reserving  their  use,  however, 
by  the  General  Assembly  and  the  State 
officers,  until  other  provisions  were  made 
by  law. 

When  the  report  of  the  commissioners, 
showing  their  financial  operations,  had 
been  read  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  at  the  next  session,  and  while  it  was 
under  consideration,  an  indignant  member, 
afterward  known  as  the  eccentric  Judge 
McFarland,  moved  to  refer  the  report  to. a 
select  committee  of  five,  with  instructions 
to  report  “  how  much  of  said  city  of  Mon¬ 
roe  was  under  water,  and  how  much  was 
burned.”  The  report  was  referred  with¬ 
out  the  instructions,  but  Monroe  City  never 
became  the  seat  of  Government.  By  an 
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act  approved  January  ig,  1849,  the  ^aw  by 
which  the  location  had  been  made  was  re¬ 
pealed  and  the  new  town  was  vacated,  the 
money  paid  by  purchasers  of  lots  being  re¬ 
funded  to  them.  This,  of  course,  retained 
the  seat  of  Government  at  Iowa  City,  and 
precluded  for  the  time  the  occupation  of 
the  building  and  grounds  by  the  University. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  first  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  the  Governor  appointed 
Joseph  Williams,  Chief  Justice,  and  George 
Green  and  John  F.  Kinney,  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  They  were  afterward 
elected  by  the  second  General  Assembly, 
and  constituted  ‘the  Supreme  Court  until 
1855,  with  the  exception  that  Kinney  re¬ 
signed  in  January,  1854,  and  J.  C.  Hall,  of 
Burlington,  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

At  this  session  Charles  Mason,  William 
G.  Woodward  and  Stephen  Hempstead 
were  appointed  commissioners  to  prepare  a 
code  of  laws  for  the  State.  Their  work 
was  finished  in  1850  and  was  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly.  This  “code”  con¬ 
tained  among  other  provisions  a  code  of 
civil  practice,  superseding  the  old  common- 
law  forms  of  actions  and  writs,  and  it  was 
admirable  for  its  simplicity  and  method.  It 
remained  in  force  until  1863,  when  it  was 
superseded  by  the  more  complicated  and 
metaphysical  system  of  the  revision  of  that 
year. 

The  first  Representatives  in  Congress 
were  S.  Clinton  Hastings,  of  Muscatine, 
and  Shepherd  Leffler,  of  Des  Moines 
County.  The  second  General  Assembly 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  Au¬ 
gustus  Cassar  Dodge  and  George  W.  Jones. 
The  State  government,  after  the  first  ses¬ 
sion,  was  under  the  control  of  Democratic 
administrations  till  1855.  The  electoral  vote 
of  the  State  was  cast  for  Lewis  Cass  in  1848, 
and  for  Franklin  Pierce  in  1852.  The  popu¬ 
lar  vote  shows  that  the  Free-Soil  element 
of  the  State  during  this  period  very  nearly 
held  the  balance  of  power,  and  that  up  to 


1854  it  acted  in  the  State  elections  to  some 
extent  with  the  Democratic  party.  In  1858 
Lewis  Cass  received  12,093  votes,  Zachary 
Taylor  11,034,  and  Martin  Van  Buren,  the 
Free-Soil  candidate,  1,226  votes,  being  167 
less  than  a  majority  for  Cass.  In  1852 
Pierce  received  17,762  votes,  Scott  15,855, 
and  Hale,  Free-Soil,  1,606,  being  for  Pierce 
301  votes  more  than  a  majority. 

The  question  of  the  permanent  location 
of  the  seat  of  government  was  not  settled, 
and  in  1851  bills  were  introduced  for  the 
removal  of  the  capital  to  Pella  and  to  Fort 
Des  Moines.  The  latter  appeared  to  have 
the  support  of  the  majority,  but  was  finally 
lost  in  the  House  on  the  question  of  order¬ 
ing  it  to  its  third  reading. 

At  the  next  session,  in  1853,  a  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate  for  the  removal  of 
the  seat  of  government  to  Fort  Des  Moines, 
and  on  first  vote  was  just  barely  defeated. 
At  the  next  session,  however,  the  effort  was 
more  successful,  and  January  15,  1855,  a 
bill  re-locating  the  capital  within  two  miles 
of  the  Raccoon  Fork  of  the  Des  Moines, 
and  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners, 
was  approved  by  Governor  Grimes.  The 
site  was  selected  in  1856,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  land 
being  donated  to  the  State  by  citizens  and 
property-holders  of  Des  Moines.  An  asso¬ 
ciation  of  citizens  erected  a  building  for  a 
temporal  capitol,  and  leased  it  to  the  State 
at  a  nominal  rent. 

The  passage  by  Congress  of  the  act  or¬ 
ganizing  the  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Ne¬ 
braska,  and  the  provision  it  contained  abro¬ 
gating  that  portion  of  the  Missouri  bill  that 
prohibited  slavery  and  involuntary  servi¬ 
tude  north  of  36°  30'  was  the  beginning  of 
a  political  revolution  in  the  Northern  States, 
and  in  none  was  it  more  marked  than  in  the 
State  of  Iowa.  Iowa  was  the  “  first  free 
child  born  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,” 
and  has  always  resented  the  destruction  of 
her  foster  parent. 
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The  year  1856  marked  a  new  era  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Iowa.  In  1854  the  Chicago  &  Rock 
Island  Railroad  had  been  completed  to  the 
cast  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  opposite 
Davenport.  In  the  same  year  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  a  railroad  bridge  that  was  to  be  the 
first  to  span  the  “  Father  of  Waters,”  was 
laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies  at  this 
point.  St.  Louis  had  resolved  that  the 
enterprise  was  unconstitutional,  and  by 
writs  of  injunction  made  an  unsuccessful 
effort  to  prevent  its  completion.  Twenty 
years  later  in  her  history,  St.  Louis  re¬ 
pented  her  folly,  and  made  atonement  for 
her  sin  by  imitating  Iowa’s  example.  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1856,  this  railroad  was  completed  to 
Iowa  City.  In  the  meantime,  two  other 
railroads  had  reached  the  east  bank  of  the 
Mississippi — one  opposite  Burlington,  and 
one  opposite  Dubuque — and  these  were  be¬ 
ing  extended  into  the  interior  of  the  State. 
Indeed,  four  other  lines  of  railroads  had 
been  projected  across  the  State  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Missouri,  having  eastern 
connections. 

May  15,  1856,  Congress  passed  an  act 
granting  to  the  State,  to  aid  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  railroads,  the  public  lands  in 
alternate  sections,  six  miles  on  either  side 
of  the  proposed  lines.  An  extra  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  was  called  in  July  of 
this  year,  that  disposed  of  the  grant  to  the 
several  companies  that  proposed  to  com¬ 
plete  these  enterprises.  The  population  of 
Iowa  was  now  500,000.  Public  attention 
had  been  called  to  the  necessity  of  a  rail¬ 
road  across  the  continent.  The  position  of 
Iowa,  in  the  very  heart  and  center  of  the 
republic,  on  the  route  of  this  great  high¬ 
way  of  the  continent,  began  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion.  Cities  and  towns  sprang  up  through 
the  State  as  if  by  magic.  Capital  began  to 
pour  into  the  State,  and  had  it  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  developing  the  vast  coal  measures 
and  establishing  manufactories,  or  if  it  had 
been  expended  in  improving  the  lands,  and 


in  building  houses  and  barns,  it  would  have 
been  well.  But  all  were  in  haste  to  get 
rich,  and  the  spirit  of  speculation  ruled  the 
hour. 

In  the  meantime,  every  effort  was  made 
to  help  the  speedy  completion  of  the  rail¬ 
roads.  Nearly  every  county  and  city  on 
the  Mississippi,  and  many  in  the  interior, 
voted  large  corporate  subscriptions  to  the 
stock  of  the  railroad  companies,  and  issued 
their  negotiable  bonds  for  the  amount. 
Thus  enormous  county  and  city  debts  were 
incurred,  the  payment  of  which  these  mu¬ 
nicipalities  tried  to  avoid,  upon  the  plea 
that  they  had  exceeded  the  constitutional 
limitation  of  their  powers.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  held  these  bonds 
to  be  valid,  and  the  courts  by  mandamus 
compelled  the  city  and  county  authorities 
to  levy  taxes  to  pay  the  judgments  re¬ 
covered  upon  them.  These  debts  are  not 
all  paid,  even  to  this  day  ;  but  the  worst  is 
over,  and  the  incubus  is  in  the  course  of 
ultimate  extinction.  The  most  valuable 
lessons  are  those  learned  in  the  school  of 
experience,  and  accordingly  the  corpora¬ 
tions  of  Iowa  have  ever  since  been  noted 
for  economy. 

In  1856  the  popular  vote  was  as  follows: 
Fremont,  43,954;  Buchanan,  36,170,  and 
Fillmore,  9,180.  This  was  1,296  less  than  a 
majority  for  Fremont.  The  following  year 
an  election  was  held,  after  an  exciting  cam¬ 
paign,  for  State  officers,  resulting  in  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  1,406  for  Ralph  P.  Lowe,  the  Re¬ 
publican  nominee.  The  Legislature  was 
largely  Republican  in  both  branches. 

One  of  the  most  injurious  results  to  the 
State,  arising  from  the  spirit  of  speculation 
prevalent  in  1856,  was  the  purchase  and 
entry  of  great  bodies  of  Government  land 
within  the  State  by  non-residents.  This 
land  was  held  for  speculation  and  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  actual  settlers  for  many 
years.  From  no  other  one  cause  has  Iowa 
suffered  so  much  as  from  the  short-sighted 
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policy  of  the  Federal  Government  in  selling 
lands  within  her  borders.  The  money 
thus  obtained  by  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  comparatively  inconsiderable. 
The  value  of  this  magnificent  public  do¬ 
main  to  the  United  States  was  not  in  the 
few  thousands  of  dollars  she  might  exact 
from  the  hardy  settlers,  or  that  she  might 
obtain  from  the  speculator  who  hoped  to 
profit  by  the  settlers’  labors  in  improving 
the  country.  Statesmen  should  have  taken 
a  broader  and  more  comprehensive  view  of 
national  economy,  and  a  view  more  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  divine  economy  that  had 
prepared  these  vast  fertile  plains  of  the 
West  for  the  “  homes  of  men  and  the  seats 
of  empire.”  It  was  here  that  new  States 
were  to  be  builded  up,  that  should  be  the 
future  strength  of  the  nation  against  foreign 
invasion  or  home  revolt.  A  single  regi¬ 
ment  of  Iowa  soldiers  during  the  dark  days 
of  the  Rebellion  was  worth  more  to  the 
nation  than  all  the  money  she  ever  exacted 
from  the  toil  and  sweat  of  Iowa’s  early 
settlers.  Could  the  statesmen  of  forty 
years  ago  have  looked  forward  to  this  day, 
when  Iowa  pays  her  $1,000,000  annually 
into  the  treasury  of  the  nation  for  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  national  debt,  they  would 
have  realized  that  the  founding  of  new 
States  was  a  greater  enterprise  than  the  re¬ 
tailing  of  public  lands. 

In  January,  1857,  another  Constitutional 
Convention  assembled  at  Iowa  City,  which 
framed  the  present  State  Constitution.  One 
of  the  most  pressing  demands  for  this  con¬ 
vention  grew  out  of  the  prohibition  of 
banks  under  the  old  Constitution.  The 
practical  result  of  this  prohibition  was  to 
flood  the  State  with  every  species  of  “  wild¬ 
cat”  currency. 

The  new  Constitution  made  ample  pro¬ 
visions  for  home  banks  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  our  own  laws.  The  limitation  of 
the  State  debt  was  enlarged  to  $250,000, 
and  the  corporate  indebtedness  of  the  cities 


and  counties  was  also  limited  to  5  percent, 
upon  the  valuation  of  their  taxable  property. 
The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  to 
be  elected  by  the  popular  vote.  The  per¬ 
manent  seat  of  government  was  fixed  at 
Des  Moines,  and  the  State  University  lo¬ 
cated  at  Iowa  City.  The  qualifications  of 
electors  remained  the  same  as  under  the  old 
Constitution,  but  the  schedule  provided  for 
a  vote  of  the  people  upon  a  separate  propo¬ 
sition  to  strike  the  word  “  white”  out  of  the 
suffrage  clause,  which,  had  it  prevailed, 
would  have  resulted  in  conferring  the  right 
of  suffrage  without  distinction  of  color. 
Since  the  early  organization  of  Iowa  there 
had  been  upon  the  statute  book  a  law  pro¬ 
viding  that  no  negro,  mulatto  nor  Indian 
should  be  a  competent  witness  in  any  suit 
or  proceeding  to  which  a  white  man  was  a 
party.  The  General  Assembly  of  i856-’7 
repealed  this  law,  and  the  new  Constitution 
contained  a  clause  forbidding  such  disquali¬ 
fication  in  the  future.  It  also  provided  for 
the  education  of  “all  youth  of  the  State” 
through  a  system  of  common  schools.  This 
Constitution  was  adopted  at  the  ensuing 
election  by  a  vote  of  40,311  to  38,681. 

October  19,  1857,  Governor  Grimes  issued 
a  proclamation  declaring  the  city  of  Des 
Moines  to  be  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Iowa. 
The  removal  of  the  archives  and  offices  was 
commenced  at  once  and  continued  through 
the  fall.  It  was  an  undertaking  of  no 
small  magnitude;  there  was  not  a  mile  of 
railroad  to  facilitate  the  work,  and  the 
season  was  unusually  disagreeable.  Rain, 
snow  and  o*her  accompaniments  increased 
the  difficulties;  and  it  was  not  until  Decern- 
ber  that  the  last  of  the  effects,— the  safe  of 
the  State  Treasurer,  loaded  on  two  large 
“  bob  sleds  ”  drawn  by  ten  yokes  of  oxen, 
— was  deposited  in  the  new  capitol.  It  is 
not  imprudent  now  to  remark  that  during 
this  passage  over  hills  and  prairies,  across 
rivers,  through  bottom  lands  and  timber, 
the  safes  belonging  to  the  several  depart- 
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merits  contained  large  sums  of  money, 
mostly  individual  funds,  however.  Thus 
Iowa  City  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  the 
State,  after  four  Territorial  Legislatures, 
six  State  Legislatures  and  three  Constitu¬ 
tional  Conventions  had  held  their  sessions 
there.  By  the  exchange,  the  old  capitol  at 
Iowa  City  became  the  seat  of  the  university, 
and,  except  the  rooms  occupied  by  the 
United  States  District  Court,  passed  under 
the  immediate  and  direct  control  of  the 
trustees  of  that  institution.  Des  Moines 
was  now  the  permanent  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment,  made  so  by  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  State,  and  January  11,  1858,  the  Sev¬ 
enth  General  Assembly  convened  at  the 
new  capitol.  The  citizens’  association, 
which  built  this  temporary  building,  bor¬ 
rowed  the  money  of  James  D.  Eads,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  leased 
it  to  the  State.  In  1864  the  State  pur¬ 
chased  the  building.  At  the  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  1858,  James  W. 
Grimes  was  elected  United  States  Senator 
as  successor  to  George  W.  Jones. 

During  the  years  1858-60,  the  Sioux 
Indians  became  troublesome  in  the  north¬ 
western  part  of  the  State.  They  made  fre¬ 
quent  raids  for  the  purpose  of  plunder,  and 
on  several  occasions  murdered  whole  fami¬ 
lies  of  settlers.  In  1861  several  companies 
of  militia  were  ordered  to  that  portion  of 
the  State,  to  hunt  down  and  expel  the 
thieves.  No  battles  were  fought.  The 
Indians  fled  as  soon  as  they  ascertained 
that  systematic  measures  had  been  adopted 
for  their  punishment. 

PATRIOTISM. 

The  Presidential  campaign  of  i860  was 
the  most  remarkable  and  exciting  of  all  in 
the  history  of  Iowa.  The  fact  that  civil 
war  might  be  inaugurated  and  was  threat¬ 
ened,  in  case  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected,  was 
well  understood  and  duly  considered.  The 
people  of  Iowa  indulged  in  no  feeling  of 


hatred  or  ill-will  toward  the  people  of  any 
State  or  section  of  the  Union.  There  was, 
however,  on  the  part  of  the  majority,  a 
cool  determination  to  consider  and  decide 
upon  our  national  relations  to  this  institu¬ 
tion  of  slavery,  uninfluenced  by  any  threat 
of  violence  or  civil  war.  The  popular  vote 
of  Iowa  gave  Mr.  Lincoln  70,409;  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  55,011;  Breckenridge,  1,048. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  State  01 
Iowa,  as  early  as  1851,  had  by  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  declared  that  the  State  of  Iowa  was 
“  bound  to  maintain  the  union  of  these 
States  by  all  the  means  in  her  power.”  The 
same  year  the  State  furnished  a  block  of 
marble  for  the  Washington  monument  at  the 
national  capital,  and  by  order  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  there  was  inscribed  upon  its 
enduring  surface  the  following:  “  Iowa: 
Her  affections,  like  the  rivers  of  her  borders, 
flow  to  an  inseparable  Union.”  The  time 
was  now  approaching  in  her  history  when 
these  declarations  of  attachment  and  fidelity 
to  the  nation  were  to  be  put  to  a  practical 
test. 

The  declaration  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  last 
annual  message,  that  the  nation  possessed 
no  constitutional  power  to  coerce  a  seced¬ 
ing  State,  was  received  by  a  great  majority 
of  our  citizens  with  humiliation  and  dis¬ 
trust.  Anxiously  they  awaited  the  expiring 
hours  of  his  administration,  and  looked  to 
the  incoming  President  as  to  an  expected 
deliverer  that  should  rescue  the  nation 
from  the  hands  of  traitors,  and  the  control 

of  those  whose  non-resistance  invited  her 

• 

destruction.  The  firing  upon  the  national 
flag  at  Sumter  aroused  a  burning  indigna¬ 
tion  throughout  the  loyal  States  of  the  re¬ 
public,  and  nowhere  was  it  more  intense 
than  in  Iowa;  and  when  the  proclamation 
of  the  President  was  published,  April  15, 
1861,  calling  for  75,000  citizen  soldiers  to 
“  maintain  the  honor,  the  integrity,  and 
the  existence  of  our  national  Union,  and 
the  perpetuity  of  popular  government,” 
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the  good  people  of  Iowa  were  more 
than  willing  to  respond  to  the  call.  Party 
lines  gave  way,  and  for  a  while,  at  least, 
party  spirit  was  hushed,  and  the  cause  of 
our  common  country  was  supreme  in  the 
affections  of  the  people.  Peculiarly  fort¬ 
unate  were  the  citizens  of  Iowa  at  this 
crisis,  in  having  a  truly  representative 
man,  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood,  as  executive 
of  the  State. 

Within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the 
President’s  call  for  troops,  the  first  Iowa 
regiment  was  mustered  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  a  second  regiment  was 
in  camp  ready  for  the  service,  and  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  was  con¬ 
vened  in  special  session,  and  had  by  joint 
resolution  solemnly  pledged  every  resource 
of  men  and  money  to  the  national  cause. 

The  Constitution  of  Iowa  limited  the 
State  debt  to  $250,000,  except  debts  con¬ 
tracted  to  “  repel  invasion,  suppress  insur¬ 
rection,  or  defend  the  State  in  war.”  The 
General  Assembly  authorized  a  loan  of 
$800,000  for  a  war  and  defense  fund,  to  be 
expended  in  organizing,  arming,  equipping 
and  subsisting  the  militia  of  the  State  to 
meet  the  present  and  future  requisitions  of 
the  President.  Those  in  power  looked  to 
the  spirit  rather  than  to  the  letter  of  the 
Constitution,  and  acted  upon  the  theory 
that  to  preserve  the  nation  was  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  State,  and  that  to  prevent  in¬ 
vasion  was  the  most  effectual  means  of 
repelling  it.  A  few,  however,  in  both 
branches  of  the  General  Assembly  were 
more  careful  of  the  letter  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  Three  votes  in  the  Senate  and  sev¬ 
enteen  in  the  House  were  cast  against 
the  loan  bill.  These  bonds  were  at  7  per 
cent,  interest.  Only  $300,000  were  ever 
issued,  and  they  were  purchased  and  held 
chiefly  by  our  own  citizens.  At  this  crisis 
James  W.  Grimes  and  James  Harlan  were 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  General 
Samuel  R.  Curtis  and  General  Vandeverin 
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the  House  of  Representatives.  During  the 
first  year  of  the  war,  Iowa  furnished  sixteen 
regiments  of  infantry,  six  of  cavalry  and 
three  batteries, — in  all,  22,000  soldiers. 
Iowa  had  no  refuse  population  to  enlist  as 
“  food  for  powder.”  Her  cities  contained 
none  of  that  element  found  about  the  pur¬ 
lieus  of  vice  in  the  great  centers  of  popu¬ 
lation.  Her  contribution  to  the  armies  of 
the  republic  was  a  genuine  offering  of 
manhood  and  patriotism.  From  her  fields, 
her  workshops,  her  counting-houses,  her 
offices,  and  the  halls  of  her  schools  and 
colleges,  she  contributed  the  best  muscle, 
sinew  and  brain  of  an  industrious,  enter¬ 
prising  and  educated  people.  The  first 
regiment  of  Iowa  soldiers  fought  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Wilson’s  Creek  after  their  term  ot 
enlistment  had  expired,  and  after  they  were 
entitled  to  a  discharge.  They  were  citi¬ 
zen  soldiers,  each  of  whom  had  a  persona.1 
interest  in  the  struggle.  It  was  to  them  no 
question  of  enlistment,  of  bounty  or  of  pay. 
When  the  gallant  General  Lyon  placed 
himself  at  their  head,  and  told  them  that 
the  honor  of  Iowa  and  of  the  nation  was  in 
their  hands,  he  addressed  men  who  knew 
what  the  appeal  meant,  and  to  whom  such 
an  appeal  was  never  made  in  vain. 

At  the  fall  election  of  1861,  party  spirit 
had  revived;  and  the  contest  for  the  control 
of  the  State  administration  was  warm  and 
earnest.  Dissensions  arose  in  both  parties 
but  the  election  resulted  in  a  majority  of 
16,600  votes  for  Kirkwood,  who  was  thus 
retained  as  Governor  of  Iowa.  In  1863 
the  Republicans  elected  their  candidate 
for  Governor,  William  M.  Stone,  by  a  ma- 
jority  of  29,000. 

Meanwhile  the  General  Assembly  had 
passed  a  law  authorizing  the  “  soldiers’ 
vote,”  that  is,  citizens  of  the  State  in  the 
volunteer  military  service  of  the  United 
States,  whether  within  or  without  the  limits 
of  the  State,  were  authorized  to  open  a  poll 
on  the  day  of  the  election,  and  to  make  re- 
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turn  of  their  votes  to  the  proper  civil  au¬ 
thorities.  In  the  Presidental  contest  of 
1864  the  popular  vote  at  home  was  as 
follows:  Lincoln,  72,122;  McClellan,  47,- 
703.  The  soldier  vote  returned  was:  Lin¬ 
coln,  16,844;  McClellan,  1,883. 

The  General  Assembly  did  all  in  its 
power  to  encourage  enlistment  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  soldiers  in  the  field  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  at  home.  Statutes  were  enacted  sus¬ 
pending  all  suits  against  soldiers  in  the 
service,  and  all  writs  of  execution  or  attach¬ 
ment  against  their  property;  and  county 
boards  of  supervisors  were  authorized  to 
vote  bounties  for  enlistments,  and  pecuni¬ 
ary  aid  to  the  families  of  those  in  the  serv¬ 
ice.  The  spirits  of  our  people  rose  and 
fell,  according  to  the  success  of  the  Union 
armies.  One  day  the  bells  rung  out  with 
joy  for  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg,  and 
again  the  air  seemed  full  of  heaviness  be¬ 
cause  of  our  defeats  on  the  Peninsula;  but 
through  all  these  dark  and  trying  days,  the 
faith  of  the  great  majority  never  wavered. 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation  of  the 
President  was  to  them  an  inspiration  of  a 
new  hope. 

In  the  Adjutant’s  department  at  Des 
Moines  are  preserved  the  shot-riddled  col¬ 
ors  and  standards  of  Iowa’s  regiments. 
Upon  them,  by  special  authority,  were 
inscribed  from  time  to  time  during  the  war 
the  names  of  the  battle-fields  upon  which 
these  regiments  gained  distinction.  These 
names  constitute  the  geographical  nomen¬ 
clature  of  two-thirds  of  the  territory  lately 
in  rebellion.  From  the  Des  Moines  River 
to  the  Gulf,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Atlantic,  in  the  Mountains  of  West  Virginia 
and  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  the 
Iowa  soldier  made  his  presence  known  and 
felt,  and  maintained  the  honor  of  the  State, 
and  the  cause  of  the  nation.  They  were 
with  Lyon  at  Wilson’s  Creek;  with  Tuttle 
at  Donelson.  They  fought  with  Sigel  and 
with  Curtis  at  Pea  Ridge;  with  Crocker 


at  Champion  Hills;  with  Reid  at  Shiloh. 
They  were  with  Grant  at  the  surrender  of 
Vicksburg.  They  fought  above  the  clouds 
with  Hooker  at  Lookout  Mountain.  They 
were  with  Sherman  in  his  march  to  the  sea, 
and  were  ready  for  battle  when  Johnston 
surrendered.  They  were  with  Sheridan  in 
the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  were  in 
the  veteran  ranks  of  the  nation’s  deliverers 
that  stacked  their  arms  in  the  national  cap- 
itol  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  State  furnished  to  the  armies  of  the 
republic,  during  the  war,  over  70,000  men, 
and  20,000  of  these  perished  in  battle  or 
from  diseases  contracted  in  the  service. 

We  append  here  a  brief  notice  of  each 
regiment : 

The  First  Regiment  was  organized  under 
the  President’s  first  call  for  three-months 
volunteers,  with  John  Francis  Bates,  of  Du¬ 
buque,  as  Colonel.  It  comprised  various 
independent  military  companies  that  had 
been  organized  before  the  war,  who  ten¬ 
dered  their  services  even  before  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  hostilities.  They  were  mustered 
in  May  14,  and  first  saw  service  under 
General  Lyon  in  Missouri. 

Second  Infantry;  Samuel  R.  Curtis,  of 
Keokuk,  Colonel.  This  was  the  first  three- 
years  regiment,  and  made  a  most  distin¬ 
guished  record  throughout  the  South,  go¬ 
ing  with  Sherman  to  the  sea,  returning 
through  the  Carolinas,  etc.  After  the 
battle  at  Fort  Donelson,  the  unenthusiastic 
General  Halleck  pronounced  this  regiment 
“  the  bravest  of  the  brave.” 

Third  Infantry;  Nelson  G.  Williams,  of 
Dubuque  County,  Colonel.  Veteranized 
in  1864,  but  before  the  new  officers  received 
their  commissions  the  regiment  fought  itself 
out  of  existence  at  the  battle  of  Atlanta ! 

Fourth  Infantry  ;  G.  M.  Dodge,  of  Coun¬ 
cil  Bluffs,  Colonel.  Engaged  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  battles  of  the  South. 

Fifth  Infantry;  William  H.  Worthington, 
of  Keokuk,  Colonel;  180  veteranized  in 
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1864  and  were  transferred  to  the  Fifth 
Cavalry. 

Sixth  Infantry;  John  A.  McDowell,  of 
Keokuk,  Colonel.  Engaged  faithfully  in 
many  of  the  prominent  battles. 

Seventh  Infantry  ;  J.  G.  Lauman,  of  Bur¬ 
lington,  Colonel.  It  lost  227  at  the  single 
battle  of  Belmont. 

Eighth  Infantry;  Frederick  Steele,  of  the 
regular  army,  Colonel.  Most  of  this  com¬ 
mand  suffered  in  rebel  prisons  for  eight 
months.  Was  on  duty  in  Alabama  nearly 
a  year  after  the  collapse  of  the  Rebellion. 

Ninth  Infantry;  William  Vandever,  of 
Dubuque,  Colonel.  Was  in  almost  every 
Southern  State,  traveling  altogether  10,000 
miles  ;  marched  more  than  4,000  miles  ! 

Tenth  Infantry;  Nicholas  Persczel,  of 
Davenport,  Colonel.  Fought  mainly  in 
Mississippi ;  losing  half  its  number  at  the 
battle  of  Champion  Hills  alone! 

Eleventh  Infantry;  A.  M.  Hare,  of  Mus¬ 
catine,  Colonel.  Served  mainly  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  South,  doing  as  valiant  service 
as  any  other  regiment. 

Twelfth  Infantry  ;  J.  J.  Wood,  of  Maquo- 
keta,  Colonel.  In  rebel  prisons  eight 
months.  Veteranized  January  4,  1864,  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  men  re-enlisting 
than  from  any  other  Iowa  regiment.  Served 
for  several  months  after  the  close  of  the 
war. 

Thirteenth  Infantry;  M.  M.  Crocker,  of 
Des  Moines,  Colonel.  Fought  in  the  South¬ 
ern  interior  and  made  the  famous  round 
with  Sherman  to  the  sea,  being  the  first  to 
enter  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  where  se¬ 
cession  had  its  rise. 

Fourteenth  Infantry;  William  T.  Shaw, 
of  Anamosa,  Colonel.  Nearly  all  captured 
at  Shiloh,  but  were  released  after  a  few 
months.  Engaged  in  some  of  the  severest 
contests. 

Fifteenth  Infantry;  Hugh  T.  Reid,  of 
Keokuk,  Colonel.  Served  three  and  a  half 
years  in  the  heart  of  the  Rebellion. 


Sixteenth  Infantry  ;  Alex.  Chambers,  of 
the  regular  army,  Colonel.  Bravely  served 
throughout  the  South. 

Seventeenth  Infantry;  John  W.  Rankin, 
of  Keokuk,  Colonel.  Served  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  South. 

Eighteenth  Infantry;  John  Edwards,  of 
Chariton,  Colonel.  Much  of  its  time  was 
spent  in  garrison  duty. 

Nineteenth  Infantry ;  Benjamin  Crabb, 
of  Washington,  Colonel.  Served  mainly  in 
Mississippi.  Were  prisoners  of  war  about 
ten  months. 

Twentieth  Infantry,  comprising  five  com¬ 
panies  each  from  Scott  and  Linn  counties, 
who  vied  with  each  other  in  patriotism; 
William  M.  Dye,  of  Marion,  Colonel.  En¬ 
gaged  mainly  on  the  Gulf  coast. 

T wenty-first  Infantry  ;  ex-Governor  Sam¬ 
uel  Merrill,  Colonel.  Distinguished  in  val¬ 
iant  service  throughout  the  South.  See 
Twenty-third  Regiment. 

Twenty-second  Infantry;  William  M. 
Stone,  of  Knoxville,  since  Governor  of  the 
State,  was  Colonel.  Did  excellent  service, 
all  the  way  from  Mississippi  to  old  Virginia. 

Twenty-third  Infantry  ;  William  Dewey, 
of  Fremont  County,  Colonel.  Its  services 
were  mainly  in  Mississippi.  At  Black  River 
but  a  few  minutes  were  required  in  carry¬ 
ing  the  rebel  works,  but  those  few  minutes 
were  fought  with  fearful  loss  to  the  troops. 
The  Twenty-first  also  participated  in  this 
daring  assault,  and  immediately  after  the 
victory  was  gained  General  Lawler  passed 
down  the  line  and  joyfullv  seized  every  man 
by  the  hand,  so  great  was  his  emotion. 

Twenty-fourth  Infantry;  the  “Iowa 
Temperance  Regiment,”  was  raised  by 
Eber  C.  Byam,  of  Linn  County.  Engaged 
mainly  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valle)’. 

Twenty-fifth  Infantry  ;  George  A.  Stone, 
of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Colonel.  “To  the  sea.” 

Twenty-sixth  Infantry;  Milo  Smith,  of 
Clinton,  Colonel.  Took  part  in  many  great 
battles. 
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Twenty-seventh  Infantry;  James  I.  Gil¬ 
bert,  of  Lansing,  Colonel.  On  duty  all  the 
way  from  Minnesota  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Twenty-eighth  Infantry  ;  William  E. 
Miller,  of  Iowa  City,  Colonel.  Service,  in 
the  region  of  the  Lower  Mississippi. 

Twenty-ninth  Infantry  ;  Thomas  H.  Ben¬ 
ton,  Jr.,  of  Council  Bluffs,  Colonel.  Sta¬ 
tioned  in  Arkansas. 

Thirtieth  Infantry  ;  Charles  B.  Abbott, 
of  Louisa  County,  Colonel.  In  the  thickest 
of  the  war,  coming  home  loaded  with 
honors. 

Thirty-first  Infantry  ;  William  Smyth,  of 
Marion,  Colonel.  Returned  from  its  many 
hard-fought  battles  in  the  interior  of  the 
South  with  only  370  men  out  of  1,000  en¬ 
listed. 

Thirty-second  Infantry;  John  Scott,  of 
Nevada,  Colonel.  Engaged  in  a  number  of 
battles. 

Thirty-third  Infantry  ;  Samuel  A.  Rice, 
a  popular  politician  of  Central  Iowa,  Colo¬ 
nel.  Served  from  Arkansas  to  Alabama. 

Thirty-fourth  Infantry;  George  W. Clark, 
of  Indianola,  Colonel.  Traveled  15,000 
miles  in  its  service  ! 

Thirty-fifth  Infantry  ;  S.  G.  Hill,  of  Mus¬ 
catine,  Colonel.  Served  bravely  in  a  dozen 
battles,  and  traveled  10,000  miles. 

Thirty-sixth  Infantry  ;  Charles  W.  Kitt- 
redge,  of  Ottumwa,  Colonel.  Suffered  a 
great  deal  from  sickness— small-pox,  measles, 
malaria,  etc. 

Thirty-seventh  Infantry,  the  “  Gray- 
Beard  Regiment,”  being  composed  of  men 
over  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  was  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  war.  Garrison 
and  post  duty. 

Thirty-eighth  Infantry;  D.  H.  Hughes, 
of  Decorah,  Colonel.  Most  unfortunate  of 
all  in  respect  of  sickness,  300  dying  during 
the  first  two  years. 

Thirty-ninth  Infantry;  H.  J.  B.  Cum¬ 
mings,  of  Winterset,  Colonel.  One  of  the 
most  distinguished  regiments  in  the  field. 


Fortieth  Infantry  ;  John  A.  Garrett,  ot 
Newton,  Colonel. 

Forty-first  Infantry  was  not  completed, 
and  the  three  companies  raised  for  it  were 
attached  to  the  Seventh  Cavalry. 

There  were  no  regiments  numbered 
Forty-second  or  Forty-third. 

Forty-fourth  Infantry  for  100  days; 
Stephen  H.  Henderson,  Colonel.  Garrison 
duty  in  Tennessee. 

Forty-fifth  Infantry,  for  100  days;  A.  H. 
Bereman,  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Colonel.  Garri¬ 
son  duty  in  Tennessee. 

Forty-sixth  Infantry,  for  100  days;  D.  B. 
Henderson,  of  Clermont,  Colonel.  Garri¬ 
son  duty  in  Tennessee. 

Forty-seventh  Infantry,  for  100  days; 
James  P.  Sanford,  of  Oskaloosa,  Colonel. 
Stationed  at  the  sickly  place  of  Helena, 
Arkansas. 

Forty-eighth  Infantry  (battalion),  for  100 
days;  O.  H.  P.  Scott,  of  Farmington,  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel.  Guarded  prisoners  on  Rock 
Island. 

First  Cavalry;  Fitz  Henry  Warren,  of 
Burlington,  Colonel.  Served  for  three 
years,  mainly  along  the  Lower  Mississippi. 

Second  Cavalry ;  W.  L.  Elliott,  a  Cap¬ 
tain  in  the  Third  Cavalry  of  the  regular 
army,  Colonel.  Fought  faithfully  in  many 
important  battles  in  Tennessee  and  Missis¬ 
sippi. 

Third  Cavalry  ;  Cyrus  Bussey,  of  Broom¬ 
field,  Colonel.  Distinguished  in  war. 

Fourth  Cavalry;  A.  B.  Porter,  of  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Colonel.  Participated  with  zeal 
and  judgment  in  the  hottest  of  battles  in 
Tennessee  and  Mississippi. 

Fifth  Cavalrv,  only  in  part  an  Iowa  regi¬ 
ment  ;  William  W.  Lowe,  of  the  regular 
army,  Colonel.  Distinguished  in  the  hotly 
contested  battles  of  Tennessee  and  vicinity. 

Sixth  Cavalry ;  D.  S.  Wilson,  of  Du¬ 
buque,  Colonel.  Served  against  the  In¬ 
dians. 

Seventh  Cavalry ;  S.  W.  Summers,  of 
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Ottumwa,  Colonel.  Served  against  the 
Indians. 

Eighth  Cavalry  ;  Joseph  B.  Dorr,  of  Du¬ 
buque,  Colonel.  Served  faithfully  in  guard¬ 
ing  Sherman’s  communications,  etc. 

Ninth  Cavalry;  M.  M.  Trumbull,  of 
Cedar  Falls,  Colonel.  Scouting,  guard  and 
garrison  duties  in  Arkansas. 

First  Battery  of  Light  Artillery;  C.  H. 
Fletcher,  of  Burlington,  Captain.  Served 
in  Arkansas  and  Tennessee. 

Second  Battery ;  Nelson  I.  Spoor,  of 
Council  Bluffs,  Captain.  Engaged  at  Farm¬ 
ington,  Corinth  and  other  places. 

Third  Battery  ;  M.  M.  Hayden,  of  Du¬ 
buque,  Captain.  Engaged  at  Pea  Ridge, 
and  in  other  important  battles. 

Fourth  Battery ;  on  duty  most  of  the 
time  in  Louisiana. 

Iowa  Regiment  of  Colored  Troops  ;  John 
G.  Hudson,  of  Missouri,  Colonel.  Garrison 
duty  at  St.  Louis  and  elsewhere. 

Northern  Border  Brigade;  James  A. 
Sawyer,  of  Sioux  City,  Colonel.  Protected 
the  Northwestern  frontier. 

Southern  Border  Brigade  ;  protected  the 
southern  border  of  the  State. 

The  following  promotions  were  made  by 
the  United  States  Government  from  Iowa 
regiments:  To  the  rank  of  Major-General 
— Samuel  R. Curtis,  Frederick  Steele,  Frank 
J.  Herron  and  Grenville  M.  Dodge  ;  to  that 
of  Brigadier-General — Jacob  G.  Lauman, 
James  M.  Tuttle,  W.  L.  Elliott,  Fitz  Henry 
Warren,  Charles  L.  Matthies,  William  Van- 
dever,  M.  M.  Crocker,  Hugh  T.  Reid, 
Samuel  A.  Rice,  John  M.  Corse,  Cyrus 
Bussey,  Edward  Hatch,  Elliott  W.  Rice, 
William  W.  Belknap,  John  Edwards,  James 
A.  Williamson,  James  I.  Gilbert  and  Thomas 
J.  McKean;  Corse,  Hatch,  Belknap,  Elliott 
and  Yandever  were  brevetted  Major- 
Generals;  brevetted  Brigadier-Generals — 
William  T.  Clark,  Edward  F.  Winslow,  S. 
G.  Hill,  Thomas  H.  Benton,  S.  S.  Glasgow, 
Clark  R.  Weaver,  Francis  M.  Drake, 
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George  A.  Stone,  Datus  E.  Coon,  George 
W.  Clark,  Herman  H.  Heath,  J.  M.  Hed¬ 
rick  and  W.  W.  Lowe. 

IOWA  SINCE  THE  WAR. 

The  two  principal  events  of  political  in¬ 
terest  in  this  State  since  the  war  have  been 
the  popular  contests  concerning  woman 
suffrage  and  the  liquor  traffic.  In  the 
popular  elections  the  people  gave  a  ma¬ 
jority  against  the  former  measure,  but  in 
favor  of  prohibiting  the  sale  or  manufact¬ 
ure  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

A  list  of  State  officers  to  date  is  given  on 
a  subsequent  page.  The  last  vote  for 
Governor,  October  9,  1883,  stood  as  fol¬ 
lows:  For  Buren  R.  Sherman,  Republican, 
164,141  ;  L.  G.  Kinne,  Democrat,  140,032, 
and  James  B.  Weaver,  National  Green¬ 
back,  23,093. 

STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  present  capitol  building  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  specimen  of  modern  architecture.  Its 
dimensions  are,  in  general,  246  x  364  feet, 
with  a  dome  and  spire  extending  up  to  a 
height  of  275  feet.  In  1870  the  General 
Assembly  made  an  appropriation,  and  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  com¬ 
missioners  to  commence  the  work  of  build¬ 
ing.  They  were  duly  appointed  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  work,  laying  the  corner-stone  with 
appropriate  ceremonies,  November  23, 1871. 
The  structure  is  not  yet  completed.  When 
finished  it  will  have  cost  about  $3,500,000. 

The  State  University,  at  Iowa  City,  was 
established  there  in  1858,  immediately  after 
the  removal  of  the  capital  to  Des  Moines. 
As  had  already  been  planned,  it  occupied 
the  old  capitol  building.  As  early  as  Janu¬ 
ary,  1849,  t'v°  branches  of  the  university 
were  established — one  at  Fairfield  and  one 
at  Dubuque.  At  Fairfield,  the  board  of 
directors  organized  and  erected  a  building 
at  a  cost  of  $2,500.  This  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed  by  a  hurricane  the  following  year. 
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hut  was  rebuilt  more  substantially  by  the 
citizens  of  Fairfield.  This  branch  never 
received  any  aid  from  the  State,  and  Janu¬ 
ary  24,  1853,  at  the  request  of  the  board, 
the  General  Assembly  terminated  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  State.  The  branch  at  Dubuque 
had  only  a  nominal  existence 

By  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  20, 
1840,  two  entire  townships  of  land  were 
set  apart  in  this  State  for  the  support  of  a 
university.  The  Legislature  of  this  State 
placed  the  management  of  this  institution 
in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  fifteen  trustees, 
five  to  be  chosen  (by  the  Legislature)  every 
two  years,  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  to  be  president  of  the  board. 
This  board  was  also  to  appoint  seven  trus¬ 
tees  for  each  of  the  three  normal  schools,  to 
be  simultaneously  established — -one  each 
at  Andrew,  Oskaloosa  and  Mt.  Pleasant. 
One  was  never  started  at  the  last-named 
place,  and  after  a  feeble  existence  for  a 
short  time  the  other  two  were  discontin¬ 
ued.  The  university  itself  was  closed  dur¬ 
ing  i859-’6o,  for  want  of  funds. 

The  law  department  was  established  in 
June,  1868,  and  soon  afterward  the  Iowa 
Law  School  at  Des  Moines,  which  had  been 
in  successful  operation  for  three  years,  was 
transferred  to  Iowa  City  and  merged  in  the 
department.  The  medical  d  epartment  was 
established  in  1869;  and  in  1874  a  chair  of 
military  instruction  was  added. 

Since  April  11,  1870,  the  government  of 
the  university  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a 
board  of  regents.  The  present  faculty 
comprises  forty-two  professors,  and  the 
attendance  560  students. 

The  State  Normal  School  is  located  at 
Cedar  Falls,  and  was  opened  in  1876.  It 
has  now  a  faculty  of  nine  members,  with  an 
attendance  of  301  pupils. 

The  State  Agricultural  College  is  located 
at  Ames,  in  Story  County,  being  established 
bv  the  legislative  act  of  March  23,  1858. 
In  1862  Congress  granted  to  Iowa  240,000 


acres  of  land  for  the  endowment  of  schools 
of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The 
main  building  was  completed  in  1868,  and 
the  institution  opened  the  following  year. 
Tuition  is  free  to  pupils  from  the  State 
over  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  college 
farm  comprises  860  acres,  of  which  a  major 
portion  is  in  cultivation.  Professors,  twen¬ 
ty-two;  scholars,  319. 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1855,  at  Iowa  City,  but  was  after¬ 
ward  removed  to  Council  Bluffs,  to  a  tract 
of  ninety  acres  of  land  two  miles  south  of 
that  city.  In  October,  1870,  the  main  build¬ 
ing  and  one  wing  were  completed  and 
occupied.  In  February,  1877,  fire  destroyed 
the  main  building  and  east  wing,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  following  a  tornado  par¬ 
tially  demolished  the  west  wing.  It  is  at 
present  (1885)  manned  with  fifteen  teachers, 
and  attended  by  292  pupils. 

The  College  for  the  Blind  has  been  at  Vin¬ 
ton  since  1862.  Prof.  Samuel  Bacon,  himself 
blind,  a  fine  scholar,  who  had  founded  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Jacksonville, 
Illinois,  commenced  as  early  as  1852  a  school 
of  instruction  at  Keokuk.  The  next  year 
the  institution  was  adopted  by  the  State 
and  moved  to  Iowa  City,  with  Prof.  Bacon 
as  principal.  It  was  moved  thence,  in  1862, 
to  Vinton.  The  building  was  erected  and 
the  college  manned  at  vast  expenditure  of 
money.  It  is  said  that  $282,000  were  ex¬ 
pended  upon  the  building  alone,  and  that  it 
required  an  outlay  of  $5,000  a  year  to  heat 
it,  while  it  had  accommodations  for  130  in¬ 
mates.  At  present,  however,  they  have 
accommodations  for  more  pupils,  with  an 
attendance  of  132.  There  are  eleven  teach¬ 
ers.  The  annual  legislative  appropriation 
is  $8,000,  besides  $128  per  year  for  each 
pupil. 

The  first  Iowa  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
was  established  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
approved  January  24,  1855.  It  is  located  at 
Mt.  Pleasant,  where  the  building  was  com- 
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pleted  in  1861,  at  a  cost  of  $258,555.  Within 
the  first  three  months  100  patients  were  ad¬ 
mitted,  and  before  the  close  of  October, 
1877,  an  aggregate  of  3,684  had  been  ad¬ 
mitted.  In  April,  1876,  a  portion  of  the 
building  was  destroyed  by  fire.  At  this  in¬ 
stitution  there  are  now  ninety-four  superin¬ 
tendents  and  assistants,  in  charge  of  472 
patients. 

Another  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Inde¬ 
pendence,  was  opened  May  1,  1873,  in  a 
building  which  cost  $88,114.  The  present 
number  of  inmates  is  580,  in  the  care  of  1 1 1 
superintendents  and  employes. 

The  Soldiers’  Orphans’  Home  is  located  at 
Davenport.  It  was  originated  by  Mrs.  Annie 
Wittenmeyer,  during  the  late  war,  who 
called  a  convention  for  the  purpose  at  Mus¬ 
catine,  September  7,  1863,  and  uly  13  fol¬ 
lowing  the  institution  was  opened  in  a  brick 
building  at  Lawrence,  Van  Buren  County. 
It  was  sustained  by  voluntary  contributions 
until  1866,  when  the  State  took  charge  of 
it.  The  Legislature  provided  at  first  for 
three  “  homes.”  The  one  in  Cedar  Falls 
was  organized  in  1865,  an  old  hotel  build¬ 
ing  being  fitted  up  for  it,  and  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  January  there  were  ninety-six  inmates. 
In  October,  1869,  the  Home  was  removed 
to  a  large  brick  building  about  two  miles 
west  of  Cedar  Falls,  and  was  verv  prosper¬ 
ous  for  several  years;  but  in  1876  the  Leg¬ 
islature  devoted  this  building  to  the  State 
Normal  School,  and  the*  buildings  and 
grounds  of  the  Soldiers’  Orphans’  Home 
at  Glenwood,  Mills  County,  to  an  institution 
for  the  support  of  feeble-minded  children,’ 
and  also  provided  for  the  removal  of  the 
soldiers’  orphans  at  the  Glenwood  and 
Cedar  Falls  homes  to  the  institution  at 
Davenport.  The  latter  has  now  in  charge 
169  orphans. 

The  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children 
referred  to  above,  is  at  Glenwood,  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Legislature  in  March,  1876. 
The  institution  was  opened  September  1, 


following,  with  a  few  pupils;  but  now  the 
attendance  is  215,  in  the  care  of  four  teach¬ 
ers.  This  asylum  is  managed  by  three  trus¬ 
tees,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  resident  of  that 
county,  Mills. 

The  first  penitentiary  was  established  in 
1841,  near  Fort  Madison,  its  present  loca¬ 
tion.  The  cost  of  the  original  building  was 
$55,934,  and  its  capacity  was  sufficient  for 
138  convicts.  At  present  there  are  at  this 
prison  364  convicts,  in  charge  of  forty-three 
employes. 

The  penitentiary  at  Anamosa  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  i872-’3.  It  now  has  239  convicts 
and  thirty-four  employes. 

The  boys’  reform  school  was  permanently 
located  at  Eldora,  Hardin  County,  in  1872. 
For  the  three  years  previous  it  was  kept  at 
the  building  of  the  Iowa  Manual  Labor  In¬ 
stitute  at  Salem,  Henry  County.  Only 
boys  between  seven  and  sixteen  years  of 
age  are  admitted.  Credit  of  time  for  good 
conduct  is  given,  so  that  occasionally  one 
is  discharged  before  he  is  of  age.  There 
are  now  (1885)  201  pupils  here. 

The  “girls’  department”  is  at  Mitchell- 
ville,  similarly  managed.  Inmates,  eighty- 
three. 

The  State  Historical  Society  is  in  part 
supported  by  the  State,  the  Governor  ap¬ 
pointing  nine  of  the  eighteen  curators. 
This  society  was  provided  for  in  connection 
with  the  University,  by  legislative  act  of 
January  28,  1857,  and  it  has  published  a 
series  of  valuable  collections,  and  a  large 
number  of  finely  engraved  portraits  of 
prominent  and  early  settlers. 

The  State  Agricultural  Society  is  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  State,  and 
is  one  of  the  greatest  promoters  of  the 
welfare  of  the  people  among  all  the  State 
organizations.  It  holds  an  annual  fair  at 
Des  Moines,  and  its  proceedings  are  also 
published  annually,  at  the  expense  of  the 
State. 

The  Fish-Hatching  House  has  been  sue- 
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cessfully  carrying  on  its  good  work  since 
its  establishment  in  1874,  near  Anamosa. 
Three  fish  commissioners  are  appointed, 
one  for  each  of  the  three  districts  into  which 
fhe  State  is  for  the  purpose  divided. 

The  State  Board  of  Health,  established 
in  1880,  has  an  advisory  supervision,  and  to 
a  limited  extent  also  a  police  supervision, 
over  the  health  of  the  people, — especially 
with  reference  to  the  abatement  of  those 
nuisances  that  are  most  calculated  to  pro¬ 
mulgate  dangerous  and  contagious  diseases. 
Their  publications,  which  are  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  should  be  studied  by 
every  citizen 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The  germ  of  the  free  public  school  sys¬ 
tem  of  Iowa,  which  now  ranks  second  to 
none  in  the  United  States,  was  planted  by 
the  first  settlers,  and  in  no  other  public 
measure  have  the  people  ever  since  taken 
so  deep  an  interest.  They  have  expanded 
and  improved  their  original  system  until 
now  it  is  justly  considered  one  of  the  most 
complete,  comprehensive  and  liberal  in  the 
country. 

Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at  when  it  is 
remembered  that  humble  log  school-houses 
were  built  almost  as  soon  as  the  log  cabins 
of  the  earliest  settlers  were  occupied,  and 
school  teachers  were  among  the  first  im¬ 
migrants  to  Iowa.  Schools,  therefore,  the 
people  have  had  every  where  from  the  start, 
and  the  school-houses,  in  their  character  and 
accommodations,  have  kept  fully  abreast 
with  the  times. 

The  first  school-house  within  the  limits 
of  Iowa  was  a  log  cabin  at  Dubuque,  built  by 
J.  L.  Langworthy  and  a  few  other  miners, 
in  the  autumn  of  1833.  When  it  was  com¬ 
pleted  George  Cabbage  was  employed  as 
teacher  during  the  winter  of  i833-’4,  thirty- 
five  pupils  attending  his  school.  Barrett 
Whittemore  taught  the  next  school  term, 
with  t  wenty-five  pupils  in  attendance.  Mrs. 
Caroline  Dekter  commenced  teaching  in 


Dubuque  in  March,  1836.  She  was  the  first 
female  teacher  there,  and  probably  the  first 
in  Iowa.  In  1839  Thomas  H.  Benton,  Jr., 
afterward  for  ten  years  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  opened  an  English  and 
classical  school  in  Dubuque.  The  first  tax 
for  the  support  of  schools  at  Dubuque  was 
levied  in  1840. 

At  Burlington  a  commodious  log  school- 
house,  built  in  1834,  was  among  the  first 
buildings  erected.  A  Mr.  Johnson  taught 
the  first  school  in  the  winter  of  1 834— ’5. 

In  Muscatine  County,  the  first  school  was 
taught  by  George  Bumgardner,  in  the 
spring  of  1837.  In  1839  a  school-house 
was  erected  in  Muscatine,  which  served  for 
a  long  time  as  school-house,  church  and 
public  hall. 

The  first  school  in  Davenport  was  taught 
in  1838.  In  Fairfield,  Miss  Clarissa  Sawyer, 
James  F.  Chambers  and  Mrs.  Reed  taught 
school  in  1839. 

Johnson  County  was  an  entire  wilderness 
when  Iowa  City  was  located  as  the  capital 
of  the  Territory  of  Iowa,  in  May,  1839. 
The  first  sale  of  lots  took  place  August  18, 
1839,  before  January  1,  1840,  about 

twenty  families  had  settled  within  the  limits 
of  the  town.  During  the  same  year  Jesse 
Berry  opened  a  school  in  a  small  frame 
building  he  had  erected  on  what  is  now 
College  street. 

In  Monroe  County,  the  first  settlement 
was  made  in  1843,  by  Mr.  John  R.  Gray, 
about  two  miles  from  the  present  site  of 
Eddyville;  and  in  the  summer  of  1844  a  log 
school-house  was  built  by  Gray,  William 
V.  Beedle,  C.  Renfro,  Joseph  McMullen 
and  Willoughby  Randolph,  and  the  first 
school  was  opened  by  Miss  Urania  Adams. 
The  building  was  occupied  for  school  pur¬ 
poses  for  nearly  ten  years. 

About  a  year  after  the  first  cabin  was 
built  at  Oskaloosa,  a  log  school-house  was 
built,  in  which  school  was  opened  by  Sam¬ 
uel  W.  Caldwell,  in  1844. 
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At  Fort  Des  Moines,  now  the  capital  of 
the  State,  the  first  school  was  taught  by 
Lewis  Whitten,  Clerk  of  the  District  Court, 
in  the  winter  of  i846-’7,  in  one  of  the  rooms 
on  “  Coon  Row,”  built  for  barracks. 

The  first  school  in  Pottawattamie  County 
was  opened  by  George  Green,  a  Mormon, 
at  Council  Point,  prior  to  1849;  and  until 
about  1854  nearly  all  the  teachers  in  that 
vicinity  were  Mormons. 

The  first  school  in  Decorah  was  taught  in 
1855,  by  Cyrus  C.  Carpenter,  since  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State.  In  Crawford  County  the 
first  school-house  was  built  in  Mason’s 
Grove,  in  1856,  and  Morris  McHenry  first 
occupied  it  as  teacher. 

During  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Iowa,  the  log  school-house  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  in  1861  there  were  893  of  these 
primitive  structures  in  use  for  school  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  State.  Since  that  time  they 
have  been  gradually  disappearing.  In  1865 
there  were  796;  in  1870,  336;  and  in  1875, 
1 2 1 . 

In  1846,  the  year  of  Iowa’s  admission  as 
a  State,  there  were  20,000  scholars  out  of 
100,000  inhabitants.  About  400  school  dis¬ 
tricts  had  been  organized.  In  1850  there 
were  1,200,  and  in  1857  the  number  had  in¬ 
creased  to  3,265. 

In  March,  1858,  upon  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  Hon.  M.  L.  Fisher,  then  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  seventh 
General  Assembly  enacted  that  “each  civil 
township  is  declared  a  school  district,”  and 
provided  that  these  should  be  divided  into 
sub-districts.  This  law  went  into  force 
March  20,  1858,  and  reduced  the  number  of 
school  districts  from  about  3,500  to  less  than 
900.  This  change  of  school  organization 
resulted  in  a  very  material  reduction  of  the 
expenditures  for  the  compensation  of  dis¬ 
trict  secretaries  and  treasurers.  An  effort 
was  made  for  several  years,  from  1867  to 
1872,  to  abolish  the  sub-district  system. 

Mr.  Kissell,  Superintendent,  recommended 
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this  in  his  report  of  January  1,  1872,  and 
Governor  Merrill  forcibly  endorsed  his 
views  in  his  annual  message.  But  the 
Legislature  of  that  year  provided  for  the 
formation  of  independent  districts  from  the 
sub-districts  of  district  townships. 

The  system  of  graded  schools  was  in¬ 
augurated  in  1849,  an<3  new  schools,  in 
which  more  than  one  teacher  is  employed, 
are  universally  graded. 

Teachers’  institutes  were  organized  early 
in  the  history  of  the  State.  The  first  offi¬ 
cial  mention  of  them  occurs  in  the  annual 
report  of  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  Jr., 
made  December  2,  1850,  who  said:  “An 
institution  of  this  character  was  organized 
a  few  years  ago,  composed  of  the  teachers 
of  the  mineral  regions  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin 
and  Iowa.  An  association  of  teachers  has 
also  been  formed  in  the  county  of  Henry, 
and  an  effort  was  made  in  October  last  to 
organize  a  regular  institute  in  the  county 
of  Jones.” 

No  legislation,  however,  was  held  until 
March,  1858,  when  an  act  was  passed  au¬ 
thorizing  the  holding  of  teachers’  institutes 
for  periods  not  less  than  six  working  days, 
whenever  not  less  than  thirty  teachers 
should  desire.  The  superintendent  was 
authorized  to  expend  not  exceeding  $100 
for  any  one  institute,  to  be  paid  out  by  the 
county  superintendent,  as  the  institute  may 
direct,  for  teachers  and  lecturers,  and  $1,- 
000  was  appropriated  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  these  institutes.  Mr.  Fisher  at  once 
pushed  the  matter  of  holding  institutes,  and 
December  6, 1858,  he  reported  to  the  Board 
of  Education  that  institutes  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  in  twenty  counties  within  the  pre¬ 
ceding  six  months,  and  more  would  have 
been  held  but  the  appropriation  had  been 
exhausted.  At  the  first  session  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  commencing  December  6, 
1858,  a  code  of  school  laws  was  enacted, 
which  retained  the  existing  provisions  for 
teachers’  institutes.  In  March,  i860,  the 
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General  Assembly  amended  the  act  of  the 
board  by  appropriating  “  a  sum  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $50  annually  for  one  such  institute, 
held  as  provided  by  law  in  each  county.” 
In  1865  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Faville,  re¬ 
ported  that  “  the  provision  made  by  the 
State  for  the  benefit  of  teachers’  institutes 
has  never  been  so  fully  appreciated,  both 
by  the  people  and  the  teachers,  as  during 
the  last  two  years.”  Under  this  law  an  in¬ 
stitute  is  held  annually  in  each  county, 
under  the  direction  of  the  county  superin¬ 
tendent. 

By  an  act  approved  March  19,  1874,  nor¬ 
mal  institutes  were  established  in  each 
county,  to  be  held  annually  by  the  county 
superintendent.  This  was  regarded  as  a 
very  decided  step  in  advance  by  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy,  and  in  1876  the  General  Assembly 
established  the  first  permanent  State  Nor¬ 
mal  School  at  Cedar  Falls,  Black  Hawk 
County,  appropriating  the  building  and 
property  of  the  Soldiers’  Orphans  Home 
at  that  place  for  that  purpose.  This  school 
is  now  “  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  ex¬ 
periment.” 

Funds  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools  are  derived  in  several  ways.  The 
sixteenth  section  of  every  congressional 
township  was  set  apart  by  the  General 
Government  for  school  purposes,  being 
one  thirty-sixth  part  of  all  the  lands  of  the 
State.  The  minimum  price  of  these  lands 
was  fixed  at  $1.25  per  acre.  Congress  also 
made  an  additional  donation  to  the  State  of 
500,000  acres,  and  an  appropriation  of  5 
per  cent,  on  all  the  sales  of  public  lands  to 
the  school  fund.  The  State  gives  to  this 
fund  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  all  lands 
which  escheat  to  it;  the  proceeds  of  all 
fines  for  the  violation  of  the  liquor  and 
criminal  laws.  The  money  derived  from 
these  sources  constitutes  the  permanent 
school  fund  of  the  State,  which  cannot  be 
diverted  to  any  other  purpose.  The  pen¬ 
alties  collected  by  the  courts  for  fines  and 


forfeitures  go  to  the  school  fund  in  ine 
counties  where  collected.  The  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  lands  and  the  5  per  cent,  fund 
go  into  the  State  Treasury,  and  the  State 
distributes  these  proceeds  to  the  several 
counties  according  to  their  request. 

In  1844  there  were  in  the  State  4,339 
school  districts,  containing  11,244  schools, 
and  employing  21,776  teachers.  The  aver¬ 
age  monthly  pay  of  male  teachers  was 
$32.50,  and  of  female  teachers  $27.25.  There 
were  594,730  persons  of  school  age,  of  whom 
431,513  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools. 
The  average  cost  of  tuition  for  each  pupil 
per  month  was  $1.62.  The  expenditures 
for  all  school  purposes  was  $5,129,819.49. 
The  permanent  school  fund  is  now  $3,547,- 
123.82,  on  which  the  income  for  1881  was 
$234,622.40. 

Besides  the  State  University,  Agricult¬ 
ural  College  and  Normal  School,  described 
on  preceding  pages,  ample  provision  for 
higher  education  has  been  made  by  the 
different  religious  denominations,  assisted 
by  local  and  individual  beneficence.  There 
are,  exclusive  of  State  institutions,  twenty- 
three  universities  and  colleges,  and  one 
hundred  and  eleven  academies  and  other 
private  schools  for  the  higher  branches. 
All  these  are  in  active  operation,  and  most 
of  them  stand  high. 

Amity  College,  located  at  College 
Springs,  Page  County,  has  eight  instructors 
and  two  hundred  and  forty-live  students. 

Burlington  University,  eight  instructors 
and. forty-three  pupils. 

Callanan  College,  at  Des  Moines,  has 
eighteen  in  the  faculty  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  students  enrolled. 

Central  University,  at  Pella,  Marion 
County,  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Baptist 
church,  and  has  eleven  in  the  faculty  and 
one  hundred  and  two  students. 

Coe  College,  at  Cedar  Rapids,  has  a 
faculty  of  ten,  and  an  attendance  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety-nine. 
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Cornell  College,  Methodist  Episcopal,  at 
Mt.  Vernon,  Linn  County,  has  eighteen 
members  of  the  faculty  and  four  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  scholars.  This  is  a  strong 
institution. 

Drake  University,  at  Des  Moines,  has 
thirty  instructors  and  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pupils.  • 

Griswold  College,  at  Davenport,  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and 
has  seven  instructors  and  seventy-five  stu¬ 
dents. 

Iowa  College,  at  Grinnell,  is  permanently 
endowed.  Has  fourteen  instructors  and 
three  hundred  and  eighty-four  students. 

Iowa  Wesleyan  University  (Methodist 
Episcopal),  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  has  six  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  students. 

Luther  College,  at  Decorah,  Winneshiek 
County,  has  a  faculty  of  ten,  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-five  pupils. 

Oskaloosa  College  has  a  faculty  of  five, 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  students. 

Penn  College,  at  Oskaloosa,  has  a  facultv 
of  five  members,  and  one  hundred  and  forty 
pupils  in  attendance. 

Simpson  Centenary  College,  at  Indianola, 
Warren  County  (Methodist  Episcopal),  has 
a  faculty  of  seven  and  an  attendance  of  two 
hundred. 

Tabor  College,  at  Tabor,  Fremont 
County,  modeled  after  the  Oberlin  (Ohio) 
College,  has  twelve  members  in  the  faculty^ 
and  an  attendance  of  two  hundred  and  ten 
scholars. 

University  of  Des  Moines  has  five  in¬ 
structors  and  fifty  pupils. 

Upper  Iowa  University  (Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal),  located  at  Fayette,  in  Fayette 
County,  has  eleven  instructors  and  three 
hundred  and  fifty  students. 

Whittier  College,  at  Salem,  Henry 
County,  is  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Friends.  There  are  two  instructors  and 
sixty  pupils. 
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STATISTICAL. 

When  Wisconsin  Territory  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1836,  the  entire  population  of  that 
portion  of  the  Territory  now  embraced  in 
the  State  of  Iowa  was  10,531.  The  Terri¬ 
tory  then  embraced  two  counties,  Dubuque 
and  Des  Moines,  erected  by  the  Territory 
of  Michigan  in  1834.  Since  then  the 
counties  have  increased  to  ninety-nine,  and 
the  population  in  1880  was  1,624,463.  The 
following  table,  will  show  the  population  at 
different  periods  since  the  erection  of  Iowa 
Territory  : 


Y  ear. 

Population 

Year 

Population 

1S3S . 

. 22,589 

1839 . 

.  638,775 

1840 . 

. 43. 1  '5 

i860 . 

■844 . 

.  75.' 12 

.  97.588 

•863 . 

.  7«'. 732 

1S46 . 

1863 . 

>847 . 

1867 . 

‘849 . 

. 152,988 

1869. . .  . 

1S50 . 

. '9' >98- 

1870 . 

1831 . 

. 204,774 

1873  •••• 

- ^ - 1,251,333 

lS;2 . 

. 230,713 

1875  •••• 

1854 . 

iS56 . 

. 326,013 

. 5  ‘9.05  5 

1880 . 

. 1.624463 

The  most  populous  county  is  Dubuque — 
42,997.  Polk  County  has  42,395,  and  Scott, 
41,270.  Not  only  in  population,  but  in 
everything  contributing  to  the  growth  and 
greatness  of  a  State,  has  Iowa  made  rapid 
progress.  In  a  little  more  than  thirty-five 
years  its  wild  but  beautiful  prairies  have 
advanced  from  the  home  of  the  savage  to  a 
highly  civilized  commonwealth. 

The  first  railroad  across  the  State  was 
completed  to  Council  Bluffs  in  January, 
1871.  The  completion  of  three  others  scon 
followed.  In  1854  there  was  not  a  mile  of 
railroad  in  Iowa.  Within  the  succeeding 
twenty  years,  3,765  miles  were  built  and 
put  in  successful  operation. 

The  present  value  of  buildings  for  our 
State  institutions  is  as  follows : 


Sta  e  Capitol . 

$2.4  00,  coo 

Institutions  for  the 

State  University. 

400,000 

Insane . 

.$1,149,000 

Agricultural  Col. 

Orphans’  H  me. 

62,000 

and  Farm  .... 

300,000 

Penitentiaries. . . 

408,000 

Inst,  for  the  Blind 

i  so, 000 

Normal  School. 

50,000 

Institution  for  the 

Reform  School. 

90,000 

Deaf  and  Dumb 

225,000 

- 73m: - : 
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The  State  has  never  levied  more  than 
two  and  one-half  mills  on  the  dollar  for 
State  tax,  and  this  is  at  present  the  consti¬ 
tutional  limit. 

Iowa  has  no  State  debt.  Whatever  obli¬ 
gations  have  been  incurred  in  the  past  have 
been  promptly  met  and  fully  paid.  Many 
of  the  counties  are  in  debt,  but  only  four  of 
them  to  an  amount  exceeding  $100,000  each. 
The  bonded  debt  of  the  counties  amounts 
in  the  aggregate  to  $2,592,222,  and  the  float¬ 
ing  debt,  $153,456;  total,  $2,745,678. 

In  the  language  of  Judge  C.  C.  Noursc, 
we  feel  compelled  to  say  :  “  The  great  ulti¬ 
mate  fact  that  America  would  demonstrate 
is,  the  existence  of  a  people  capable  of  at¬ 
taining  and  preserving  a  superior  civiliza¬ 
tion,  with  a  government  self-imposed,  self- 
administered  and  self-perpetuated.  In  this 
age  of  wonderful  progress,  America  can 
exhibit  nothing  to  the  world  of  mankind 
more  wonderful  or  more  glorious  than  her 
new  States — young  empires,  born  of  her 
own  enterprise  and  tutored  at  her  own 
political  hearth-stone.  Well  may  she  say 
to  the  monarchies  of  the  Old  World,  who 
look  for  evidence  of  her  regal  grandeur 
and  state,  ‘  Behold,  these  are  my  jewels !’ 
and  may  she  never  blush  to  add,  ‘  This  one 
in  the  center  of  the  diadem  is  Iowa!’  ” 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 

Iowa,  in  the  highly  figurative  and  ex¬ 
pressive  language  of  the  aborigines,  is  said 
to  signify  “  The  Beautiful  Land,”  and  was 
applied  by  them  to  this  magnificent  section 
of  the  country  between  the  two  great  rivers. 

The  general  shape  of  the  State  is  that  of 
a  rectangle,  the  northern  and  southern 
boundaries  being  due  east  and  west  lines, 
and  its  eastern  and  western  boundaries  de¬ 
termined  by  southerly  flowing  rivers — the 
Mississippi  on  the  east  and  the  Missouri 
and  the  Big  Sioux  on  the  west.  The  width 
of  the  State  from  north  to  south  is  over  200 
miles,  being  from  the  parallel  of  430  30'  to 


that  of  40°  36',  or  merely  three  degrees; 
but  this  does  not  include  the  small  angle  at 
the  southeast  corner.  The  length  of  the 
State  from  east  to  west  is  about  265  miles. 
The  area  is  55,044  square  miles,  nearly  all 
of  which  is  readily  tillable  and  highly  fer¬ 
tile. 

The  State  lies  *wholly  within,  and  com¬ 
prises  a  part  of  a  vast  plain,  and  there  is  no 
mountainous  or  even  hilly  country  within 
its  borders,  excepting  the  bluffs  of  the  large? 
rivers.  The  highest  point  is  near  Spirit 
Lake,  and  is  but  1,200  feet  above  the  lowest, 
which  is  in  the  southeast  corner,  and  is  444 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  average  descent  per  mile  between  these 
two  points  is  four  feet,  and  that  from  Spirit 
Lake  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  State, 
at  low-water  mark  of  the  Mississippi,  is  five 
feet  five  inches. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  about  seven- 
eighths  of  Iowa  was  prairie  when  the  white 
race  first  settled  here.  It  seems  to  be  a  set¬ 
tled  point  in  science  that  the  annual  fires  of 
the  Indians,  prevented  this  western  country 
from  becoming  heavily  timbered. 

GEOLOGY. 

Geologists  divide  the  soil  of  Iowa  into 
three  general  divisions,  which  not  only 
possess  different  physical  characters,  but 
also  differ  in  the  mode  of  their  origin. 
These  are  drift,  bluff  and  alluvial  and  be¬ 
long  respectively  to  the  deposits  bearing 
the  same  names.  The  drift  occupies  a 
much  larger  part  of  the  surface  of  the  State 
than  both  the  others.  The  bluff  has  the 
next  greatest  area  of  surface. 

All  soil  is  disintegrated  rock.  The  drift 
deposit  of  Iowa  was  derived  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  from  the  rocks  of  Minnesota; 
but  the  greater  part  was  derived  from  its 
own  rocks,  much  of  which  has  been  trans¬ 
ported  but  a  short  distance.  In  Northern 
and  Northwestern  Iowa  the  drift  contains 
more  sand  and  gravel  than  elsewhere.  In 
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Southern  Iowa  the  soil  is  frequently  stiff 
and  clayey.  The  bluff  soil  is  found  only  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  adjacent 
to  Missouri  River.  Although  it  contains 
less  than  i  per  cent,  of  clay  in  its  com¬ 
position,  it  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the 
best  drift  soil.  The  alluvial  soil  is  that  of 
the  flood  plains  of  the  river  valleys,  or  bot¬ 
tom  lands.  That  which  is  periodically 
flooded  by  the  rivers  is  of  little  value  for 
agricultural  purposes;  but  a  large  part  of 
it  is  entirely  above  the  reach  of  the  highest 
flood,  and  is  very  productive. 

The  stratified  rocks  of  Iowa  range  from 
the  Azoic  to  the  Mesozoic,  inclusive ;  but 
the  greater  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
State  is  occupied  by  those  of  the  Paleeozoic 
age.  The  table  below  will  show  each  of 
these  formations  in  their  order: 
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The  Sioux  quartzite,  in  the  azoic  system, 
is  found  exposed  in  natural  ledges  only 
upon  a  few  acres  in  the  extreme  northwest 
corner  of  the  State,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Big  Sioux  River,  for  which  reason  the 
specific  name  of  Sioux  quartzite  has  been 
given  them.  It  is  an  intensely  hard  rock, 
breaks  in  splintery  fracture,  and  of  a  color 
varying,  in  different  localities,  from  a  light 
to  deep  red.  The  process  of  metamorphism 
has  been  so  complete  throughout  the  whole 
formation  that  the  rock  is  almost  every¬ 
where  of  uniform  texture.  The  dip  is  four 
or  five  degrees  to  the  northward,  and  the 
trend  of  the  outcrop  is  eastward  and  west¬ 
ward. 

The  Potsdam  sandstone  formation  is  ex¬ 
posed  only  in  a  small  portion  of  the  north¬ 
eastern  part  of  the  State.  It  is  only  to  be 
seen  in  the  bases  of  the  bluffs  and  steep 
valley  sides  which  border  the  river  there. 
It  is  nearly  valueless  for  economic  purposes. 
No  fossils  have  been  discovered  in  this  for¬ 
mation  in  Iowa. 

The  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  has  but 
little  greater  geographical  extent  in  Iowa 
than  the  Potsdam  sandstone.  It  lacks  a 
uniformity  of  texture  and  stratification,  ow¬ 
ing  to  which  it  is  not  generally  valuable  for 
building  purposes. 

The  St.  Peter’s  sandstone  formation  is 
remarkably  uniform  in  thickness  through¬ 
out  its  known  geographical  extent,  and  it 
occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  northern 
half  of  Allamakee  County;  immediately  be¬ 
neath  the  drift. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Trenton  lime¬ 
stone,  all  the  limestones  of  both  Upper  and 
Lower  Silurian  age  in  Iowa  are  magnesian 
limestone.  This  formation  occupies  large 
portions  of  Winneshiek  and  Allamakee 
counties,  and  a  small  part  of  Clayton.  The 
greater  part  of  it  is  useless  for  economic 
purposes ;  but  there  are  some  compact, 
even  layers  that  furnish  fine  material  for 
window  caps  and  sills. 
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The  Galena  limestone  is  the  upper  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Trenton  Group.  It  is  150 
miles  long  and  seldom  exceeds  twelve  miles 
in  width.  It  exhibits  its  greatest  develop¬ 
ment  in  Dubuque  County.  It  is  nearly  a 
pure  dolomite  with  a  slight  admixture  of 
silicious  matter ;  good  blocks  for  dressing 
ate  sometimes  found  near  the  top  of  the 
bed,  although  it  is  usually  unfit  for  such  a 
purpose.  This  formation  is  the  source  of 
the  lead  ore  of  the  Dubuque  lead  mines. 
The  lead  region  proper  is  confined  to  an 
area  of  about  fifteen  miles  square  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dubuque.  The  ore  occurs  in 
Vertical  fissures,  which  traverse  the  rock  at 
regular  intervals  from  east  to  west ;  some 
is  found  in  those  which  have  a  north  and 
south  direction.  This  ore  is  mostly  that 
known  as  galena,  or  sulphuret  of  lead,  very 
small  quantities  only  of  the  carbonate  being 
found  with  it. 

The  surface  occupied  by  the  Maquoketa 
shales  is  more  than  100  miles  in  length,  but 
is  singularly  long  and  narrow,  seldom  reach¬ 
ing  more  than  a  mile  or  two  in  width.  The 
most  northern  exposure  yet  recognized  is 
in  the  western  part  of  Winneshiek  County, 
while  the  most  southerly  is  in  Jackson 
County,  in  the  bluffs  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  formation  is  largely  composed  of  bluish 
and  brownish  shales,  sometimes  slightly 
arenaceous,  sometimes  calcareous,  which 
weather  into  a  tenacious  clay  upon  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  the  soil  derived  from  it  is  usually 
stiff  and  clayey. 

The  area  occupied  by  the  Niagara  lime¬ 
stone  is  forty  and  fifty  miles  in  width  and 
nearly  160  miles  long  from  north  to  south. 
This  formation  is  entirely  a  magnesian  lime¬ 
stone,  with  a  considerable  portion  of  sili¬ 
cious  matter,  in  some  places,  in  the  form  of 
chert  or  coarse  flint.  A  large  part  of  it 
probably  affords  the  best  and  greatest 
amount  of  quarry  rock  in  the  State.  The 
quarries  at  Anamosa,  Le  Claire  and  Farley 
are  all  opened  in  this  formation 


The  area  of  surface  occupied  by  the 
Hamilton  limestone  and  shales,  is  as  great 
as  those  by  all  the  formations  of  both  Upper 
and  Lower  Silurian  age  in  the  State.  Its 
length  is  nearly  200  miles,  and  width  from 
forty  to  fifty.  Portions  of  it  are  valuable 
for  economic  purposes  ;  and,  having  a  large 
geographical  extent  in  the  State,  is  a  very 
important  formation.  Its  value  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  hydraulic  lime  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  at  Waverly,  Bremer  County.  The 
heavier  and  more  uniform  magnesian  beds 
furnish  material  for  bridge  piers  and  other 
material  requiring  strength  and  durability. 
A  coral  occurs  near  Iowa  City,  known  as 
“  Iowa  City  marble”  and  “  bird’s-eye  mar¬ 
ble.” 

Of  the  three  groups  of  formations  that 
constitute  the  carboniferous,  viz.,  the  sub- 
carboniferous,  coal  measures  and  Permian, 
only  the  first  two  are  found  in  Iowa. 

The  Subcarboniferous  group  occupies  a 
very  large  area  of  surface.  Its  eastern 
border  passes  from  the  northeastern  part  of 
Winnebago  County,  with  considerable  di¬ 
rectness  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  the 
northern  part  of  Washington  County.  It 
then  makes  a  broad  and  direct  bend  nearly 
eastward,  striking  the  Mississippi  at  Mus¬ 
catine.  The  southern  and  western  bound¬ 
aries  are  to  a  considerable  extent  the  same 
as  that  which  separates  it  from  the  real 
field.  From  the  southern  part  of  Poca¬ 
hontas  County  it  passes  southeast  to  Fort 
Dodge,  thence  to  Webster  City,  thence  to 
a  point  three  or  four  miles  northeast  of  El- 
dora,  in  Hardin  County,  thence  southward 
to  the  middle  of  the  north  line  of  Jasper 
County,  thence  southeastward  to  Sigour¬ 
ney,  in  Keokuk  County,  thence  to  the  north¬ 
eastern  corner  of  Jefferson  County,  thence 
sweeping  a  few  miles  eastward  to  the  south¬ 
east  corner  of  Van  Buren  County.  Its  arc 
is  about  250  miles  long  and  from  twenty  to 
fifty  miles  wide. 

The  most  southerly  exposure  of  the  Kin- 
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derhook  beds  is  in  Des  Moines  County, 
near  the  mouth  of  Skunk  River.  The  most 
northerly  now  known  is  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Pocahontas  County,  more  than  200  miles 
distant.  The  principal  exposures  of  this 
formation  are  along  the  bluffs  which  border 
the  Mississippi  and  Skunk  rivers,  where 
they  form  the  eastern  and  northern  bound¬ 
ary  of  Des  Moines  County ;  along  English 
River,  in  Washington  Count)7 ;  along  the 
Iowa  River,  in  Tama,  Marshall,  Hamlin 
and  Franklin  counties,  and  along  the  Des 
Moines  River,  in  Humboldt  County.  This 
formation  has  a  considerable  economic 
value,  particularly  in  the  northern  portion 
of  the  region  it  occupies.  In  Pocahontas 
and  Humboldt  counties  it  is  invaluable,  as 
no  other  stone  except  a  few  boulders  are 
found  here.  At  Iowa  Falls  the  lower 
division  is  very  good  for  building  purposes. 
In  Marshall  County  all  the  limestone  to  be 
obtained  comes  from  this  formation,  and 
the  quarries  near  Le  Grand  are  very  valu¬ 
able.  At  this  point  some  of  the  layers  are 
finely  veined  with  peroxide  of  iron,  and  are 
wrought  into  both  useful  and  ornamental 
objects.  In  Tama  County  the  oolitic  mem¬ 
ber  is  well  exposed,  where  it  is  manufact¬ 
ured  into  lime.  Upon  exposure  to  atmos¬ 
phere  and  frost  it  crumbles  to  pieces; 
consequently  it  is  not  valuable  for  building 
purposes. 

The  Burlington  limestone  is  carried  down 
by  the  southerly  dip  of  the  Iowa  rocks,  so 
that  it  is  seen  for  the  last  time  in  this  State 
in  the  valley  of  Skunk  River,  near  the 
southern  boundary  of  Des  Moines  County  ; 
it  has  been  recognized  in  the  northern  part 
of  Washington  County,  which  is  the  most 
northerly  point  that  it  has  been  found  ;  but 
it  probably  exists  as  far  north  as  Marshall 
County.  Much  valuable  material  is  afforded 
by  this  formation  for  economic  purposes. 
The  upper  division  furnishes  excellent  com¬ 
mon  quarry  rock.  Geologists  are  attracted 
by  the  great  abundance  and  variety  of  its 
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fossils — crinoids — now  known  to  be  more 
than  300. 

The  Keokuk  limestone  formation  is  to  be 
seen  only  in  four  counties  :  Lee,  Van  Buren, 
Henry  and  Des  Moines.  In  some  localities 
the  upper  silicious  portion  is  known  as  the 
Geode  bed ;  it  is  not  recognizable  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  formation,  nor  in 
connection  with  it  where  it  is  exposed, 
about  eighty  miles  below  Keokuk.  The 
geodes  of  the  Geode  bed  are  more  or  less 
masses  of  silex,  usually  hollow  and  lined 
with  crystals  of  quartz ;  the  outer  crust  is 
rough  and  unsightly,  but  the  crystals  which 
stud  the  interior  are  often  very  beautiful ; 
they  vary  in  size  from  the  size  of  a  walnut 
to  a  foot  in  diameter.  This  formation  is  of 
great  economic  value.  Large  quantities 
of  its  stone  have  been  used  in  the  finest 
structures  in  the  State,  among  which  are 
the  postoffices  at  Dubuque  and  Des  Moines. 
The  principal  quarries  are  along  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi,  from  Keokuk  to  Nauvoo. 

The  St.  Louis  limestone  is  the  uppermost 
of  the  subcarboniferous  group  in  Iowa.  It 
occupies  a  small  superficial  area,  consisting 
of  long,  narrow  strips,  yet  its  extent  is  very 
great.  It  is  first  seen  resting  on  the  Geode 
division  of  the  Keokuk  limestone,  near  Keo¬ 
kuk  ;  proceeding  northward,  it  forms  a 
narrow  border  along  the  edge  of  the  coal 
fields  in  Lee,  Des  Moines,  Henry,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Washington,  Keokuk  and  Mahaska 
counties ;  it  is  then  lost  sight  of  until  it 
appears  again  in  the  banks  of  Boone  River, 
where  it  again  passes  out  of  view  under  the 
Coal  Measures,  until  it  is  next  seen  in  the 
banks  of  the  Des  Moines,  near  Fort  Dodge. 
As  it  exists  in  Iowa,  it  consists  of  three 
tolerably  distinct  sub-divisions  :  The  mag¬ 
nesian,  arenaceous  and  calcareous.  The 
upper  division  furnishes  excellent  material 
for  quicklime,  and  when  quarries  are  well 
opened,  as  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Van 
Buren  County,  large  blocks  are  obtained. 
The  sandstone,  or  middle  division,  is  of 
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little  value.  The  lower,  or  magnesian  di¬ 
vision,  furnishes  a  valuable  and  durable 
stone,  exposures  of  which  are  found  on  Lick 
Creek,  in  Van  Buren  County,  and  on  Long 
Creek,  seven  miles  west  of  Burlington. 

The  Coal  Measure  group  is  properly 
divided  into  three  formations,  viz.:  The 
Lower,  Middle  and  Upper  Coal  Measures, 
each  having  a  vertical  thickness  of  about 
200  feet.  The  Lower  Coal  Measures  exist 
eastward  and  northward  of  the  Des  Moines 
River,  and  also  occupy  a  large  area  west¬ 
ward  and  southward  of  that  river,  but  their 
southerly  dip  passes  them  below  the  Middle 
Coal  Measures  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  river.  This  formation  possesses  greater 
economic  value  than  any  other  in  the  whole 
State.  The  clay  that  underlies  almost  every 
bed  of  coal  furnishes  a  large  amount  of  ma¬ 
terial  for  potter’s  use.  The  sandstone  of 
these  measures  is  usually  soft  and  unfit,  but 
in  some  places,  as  in  Red  Rock  in  Marion 
County,  blocks  of  large  dimensions  are  ob¬ 
tained,  which  make  good  building  material, 
samples  of  which  can  be  seen  in  the  State 
Arsenal,  at  Des  Moines. 

The  Upper  Coal  Measures  occupy  a 
very  large  area,  comprising  thirteen  whole 
counties,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
State.  By  its  northern  and  eastern  bound¬ 
aries  it  adjoins  the  area  occupied  by  the 
Middle  Coal  Measures. 

The  next  strata  in  the  geological  series 
are  of  the  Cretaceous  age.  They  are  found 
in  the  western  half  of  the  State,  and  do  not 
dip,  as  do  all  the  other  formations  upon 
which  they  rest,  to  the  southward  and  west¬ 
ward,  but  have  a  general  dip  of  their  own 
to  the  north  of  westward,  which,  however, 
is  very  slight.  Although  the  actual  ex¬ 
posures  of  cretaceous  rocks  are  few  in  Iowa, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  nearly  all  the 
western  half  of  the  State  was  originally 
occupied  by  them  ;  but  they  have  been 
removed  by  denudation,  which  has  taken 
place  at  two  separate  periods. 


The  Nishnabotany  sandstone  has  the  most 
easterly  and  southerly  extent  of  the  cre¬ 
taceous  deposits  of  Iowa,  reaching  the 
southeastern  part  of  Guthrie  County  and 
the  southern  part  of  Montgomery  County. 
To  the  northward,  it  passes  beneath  the 
Woodbury  sandstones  and  shales,  the  latter 
passing  beneath  the  chalky  beds.  This 
sandstone  is,  with  few  exceptions,  valueless 
for  economic  purposes. 

The  chalky  beds  rest  upon  the  Wood¬ 
bury  sandstone  and  shales.  Thev  have  not 
been  observed  in  Iowa  except  in  the  bluffs 
which  border  the  Big  Sioux  River  in  Wood¬ 
bury  and  Plymouth  counties.  They  are 
composed  almost  entirely  of  calcareous  ma¬ 
terial,  the  upper  portion  of  which  is  exten¬ 
sively  used  for  lime.  No  building  material 
can  be  obtained  from  these  beds,  and  the 
only  value  they  possess,  except  lime,  are 
the  marls,  which  at  some  time  may  be  use¬ 
ful  on  the  soil  of  the  adjacent  region. 

Extensive  beds  of  peat  exist  in  Northern 
Middle  Iowa,  which,  it  is  estimated,  contain 
the  following  areas:  Cerro  Gordo  County, 
1,500  acres;  Worth,  2,000;  Winnebago,  2,- 
000;  Hancock,  1,500;  Wright,  500;  Kos¬ 
suth,  700;  Dickinson,  80.  Several  other 
counties  contain  peat  beds,  but  the  peat  is 
inferior  to  that  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State.  The  beds  are  of  an  average  depth 
of  four  feet.  It  is  estimated  that  each  acre 
of  these  beds  will  furnish  250  tons  of  dry 
fuel  for  each  foot  in  depth.  At  present 
this  peat  is  not  utilized  ;  but  owing  to  its 
great  distance  from  the  coal  fields  and  the 
absence  of  timber,  the  time  is  coming  when 
its  value  will  be  fully  realized. 

The  only  sulphate  of  the  alkaline  earths 
of  any  economic  value  is  gypsum,  and  it 
may  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Dodge 
in  Webster  County.  The  deposit  occupies 
a  nearly  central  position  in  the  county,  the 
Des  Moines  River  running  nearly  centrally 
through  it,  along  the  valley  sides  of  which 
the  gypsum  is  seen  in  the  form  of  ordinary 
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rock  cliff  and  ledges,  and  also  occurring 
abundantly  in  similar  positions  along  both 
sides  of  the  valleys  of  the  smaller  streams 
and  of  the  numerous  ravines  coming  into 
the  river  valley.  The  most  northerly  known 
limit  of  the  deposit  is  at  a  point  near  the 
mouth  of  Lizard  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the 
Des  Moines  River  and  almost  adjoining  the 
town  of  Fort  Dodge.  The  most  southerly 
point  at  which  it  has  been  exposed  is  about 
six  miles,  by  way  of  the  river,  from  the 
northerly  point  mentioned.  The  width  of 
the  area  is  unknown,  as  the  gypsum  be¬ 
comes  lost  beneath  the  overlying  drift,  as 
one  goes  up  the  ravines  and  minor  valleys. 

On  either  side  of  the  creeks  and  ravines 
which  come  into  the  valley  of  the  Des 
Moines  River,  the  gypsum  is  seen  jutting 
out  from  beneath  the  drift  in  the  form  of 
ledges  and  bold  quarry  fronts,  having  al¬ 
most  the  exact  appearance  of  ordinary  lime¬ 
stone  exposures,  so  horizontal  and  regular 
its  lines  of  stratification,  and  so  similar  in 
color  is  it  to  some  varieties  of  that  rock. 
The  principal  quarries  now  opened  are  on 
Two  Mile  Creek,  a  couple  of  miles  below 
Fort  Dodge. 

Epsomite,  or  native  Epsom  salts,  having 
been  discovered  near  Burlington,  all  the 
sulphates  of  alkaline  earths  of  natural  origin 
have  been  recognized  in  Iowa,  all  except 
the  sulphate  of  lime  being  in  very  small 
quantity. 

Sulphate  of  lime  in  the  various  forms  of 
fibrous  gypsum,  selenite  and  small,  amor¬ 
phous  masses,  has  also  been  discovered  in 
various  formations  in  different  parts  of  the 
State,  including  the  Coal  Measure  shales 
near  Fort  Dodge,  where  it  exists  in  small 
quantities,  quite  independently  of  the  great 
gypsum  of  deposit  there.  The  quantity  of 
gypsum  in  these  minor  deposits  is  always 
too  small  to  be  of  any  practical  value, 
usually  occurring  in  shales  and  shaly  clays, 
associated  with  strata  that  contain  more  or 
less  sulphuret  of  iron.  Gypsum  has  thus 
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been  detected  in  the  Coal  Measures,  the  St. 
Louis  limestone,  the  Cretaceous  strata,  and 
also  in  the  dead  caves  of  Dubuque. 

Sulphate  of  strontia  is  found  at  Fort 
Dodge. 

CLIMATE. 

The  greatest  objection  to  the  climate  of 
this  State  is  the  prevalence  of  wind,  which 
is  somewhat  greater  than  in  the  States  south 
and  east,  but  not  so  great  as  farther  west. 
The  air  is  purer  than  either  east  or  south, 
as  indicated  by  the  bluer  sky  and  conse¬ 
quent  deeper  green  vegetation,  and  is 
therefore  more  bracing.  By  way  of  con¬ 
trast,  Northern  Illinois  has  a  whiter  sky 
and  a  consequent  more  yellowish  green 
vegetation. 

The  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  is 
from  the  west. 

Thunder-storms  are  somewhat  more  vio¬ 
lent  here  than  east  or  south,  but  not  so 
furious  as  toward  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  greatest  rainfall  is  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  State,  and  the  least  in  the  north¬ 
western  portion.  The  increase  of  timber 
growth  is  increasing  the  amount  of  rain,  as 
well  as  distributing  it  more  evenly  through¬ 
out  the  year.  As  elsewhere  in  the  North¬ 
western  States,  easterly  winds  bring  rain 
and  snow,  while  westerly  ones  clear  the  sky. 
While  the  highest  temperature  occurs  here 
in  August,  the  month  of  July  averages  the 
hottest,  and  January  the  coldest.  The  mean 
temperature  of  April  and  October  nearly 
corresponds  to  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  year,  as  well  as  to  the  seasons  of  spring 
and  fall,  while  that  of  summer  and  winter 
is  best  represented  by  August  and  Decem¬ 
ber.  Indian  summer  is  delightful  and  well 
prolonged.  Untimely  frosts  sometimes  oc¬ 
cur,  but  seldom  severely  enough  to  do 
great  injury.  The  wheat  crop  being  a 
staple  product  of  this  State,  and  not  injured 
at  all  by  frost,  this  great  resource  of  the 
State  continues  intact. 
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1843-44;  S.  Clinton  Hasting,  1845;  Stephen 
Hempstead,  i845-’46. 

Speakers  of  the  House. — William  H.  Wal¬ 
lace,  1 838— ’39  ;  Edward  Johnson,  1839-40; 
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STATE  OFFICERS. 
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Stephen  Hempstead,  1850-54:  James  W. 
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1 868— ’72  ;  Cyrus  C.  Carpenter,  1872-76; 
Samuel  J.  Kirkwood,  1 876— ’77  ;  J.  G.  New- 
bold,  1 877— ’78  ;  John  H.  Gear,  i878-’82; 
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’60;  Nicholas  J.  Rusch,  i86o-’62;  John  R. 
Needham,  1 862-’64 ;  Enoch  W.  Eastman, 
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Scott,  i868-’7o;  M.  M.  Walden,  i87o-’72; 
H.  C.  Bulis,  1872-74;  Joseph  Dysart, 
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Secretaries  of  State. — Elisha  Cutter,  Jr., 
i846-’48;  Joseph  H.  Bonney,  i848-’5o; 
George  W.  McCleary,  i850-’56;  Elijah 
Sells,  1 856— ’63  ;  James  Wright,  1 863— ’67  ; 
Ed.  Wright,  1 867— ’73  ;  Josiah  T.  Young, 
I873-’79:  J-  A.  T.  Hull,  i879-’85;  Franklin 
D.  Jackson,  1885. 
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i846-’5o  ;  William  Pattee,  i85o-’54;  Andrew 
J.  Stevens,  1 854— ’5 5  ;  John  Pattee,  1 85 5— ’59  ; 
Jonathan  W.  Cattell,  1 859— ’65 ;  John  A. 
Elliott,  1 865— ’7 1  ;  John  Russell,  1 87 1— ’75  ; 
Buren  R.  Sherman,  1875-81  ;  Wm.  V. 
Lucas,  1881  ;  John  L.  Brown,  i882-’83;  J. 
W.  Cattell,  acting,  1 885— ’86. 
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l846-’5o;  Israel  Kister,  i85o-’52;  Martin  L. 
Morris,  1 852— ’59  ;  John  W.  Jones,  i859-’63  ; 
William  H.  Holmes,  1863 -’67;  Samuel  E. 
Rankin,  1867— ’73  ;  William  Christy,  1873- 
’77  ;  George  W.  Bemis,  1877— ’81  ;  Edwin 
H.  Conger,  1 88 1— ’85  ;  Voltaire  Twombly, 
1885. 

Attorney-Generals.  —  David  C.  Cloud. 
1 853— ’56 ;  Samuel  A.  Rice,  i856-’6o  ;  Charles 
C.  Nourse,  i86o-’64;  Isaac  L.  Allen,  1865- 
'66;  Frederick  E.  Bissell,  i866-’67;  Henry 
O’Connor,  1 867-72 ;  Marcena  E.  Cutts, 
i872-’76;  John  F.  Mcjunkin,  i877-’8i  ; 
Smith  McPherson,  1881-85  ;  A.  J.  Baker, 
1885. 

Adjutant-Generals. — Daniel  S.  Lee,  1851— 
’55;  George  W.  McCleary,  185 5— ’57 ;  Eli¬ 
jah  Sells,  1857;  Jesse  Bowen,  1 857— ’6i  ;  Na¬ 
thaniel  Baker,  1 861— ’77  ;  John  H.  Looby, 
1 877— ’78  ;  W.  L,  Alexander,  i878-’84. 

Registers  of  the  State  Land-Office. — Anson 
Hart,  185 5— ’57  ;  Theodore  S.  Parvin,  1 857— 
’59;  Amos  B.  Miller,  i859-’62  ;  Edwin 
Mitchell,  1 862— ’63 ;  Josiah  A.  Harvey, 

1 863— ’67  ;  Cyrus  C.  Carpenter,  i867-’7i  ; 
Aaron  Brown,  1 87 1— ’75  ;  David  Secor, 
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*Office  abolished  January  1,  loo,j,  and  tlutiws  devolve! 
on  the  Secretary  of  State 
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nis  A.  Mahoney  and  Joseph  B.  Dorr,  1853— 
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ant-Governor  is  President  of  the  Senate. 
Speakers  of  the  House. — Jesse  B.  Brown, 

1846- 48;  Smiley  H.  Bonham,  i848-’5o; 
George  Temple,  i85o-’52;  James  Grant, 
1 852— ’54  ;  Reuben  Noble,  1 854— ’56  ;  Samuel 
McFarland,  1 B56— ’57  ;  Stephen  B.  Sheledy, 
1 857— ’59  ;  John  Edwards,  1859— ’6i  I  Rush 
Clark,  1 861— ’63  ;  Jacob  Butler,  1 863— ’65 ;  Ed. 
Wright,  1 865— ’67  ;  John  Russell,  i86y-'6g; 
Aylett  R.  Cotton,  1869-71  ;  James  Wilson, 
1871-73;  John  H.  Geer,  1873-77;  John  Y. 
Stone,  1877-79;  Lore  Alford,  i88o-’8i  ;  G. 
R.  Struble,  1882-83;  Wm.  P.  Wolf,  1884; 
Albert  Head,  1886. 

Chief  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. — 
Charles  Mason,  1847;  Joseph  Williams, 

1847- 48;  S.  Clinton  Hastings,  i848-’49; 
Joseph  Williams,  1 849— ’5  5  ;  George  G. 
Wright,  1855-60;  Ralph  P.  Lowe,  i86o-’62; 
Caleb  Baldwin,  1862-64;  George  G. 
Wright,  1864-66;  Ralph  P.  Lowe,  1866- 
’68,  loh^  K  Dii’on  j868  ’70;  Chester  C. 


Cole,  1870— ’71  ;  James  G.  Day,  1 87 1— ’72  ; 
Joseph  M.  Beck,  1 872— ’74  ;  W.  E  Miller, 
1 874— ’76 ;  Chester  C.  Cole,  1876 ;  Wm.  H. 
Seevers,  1 876—^7  ;  James  G.  Day,  1 877— ’78; 
James  H.  Rothrock,  1 878— ’83  and  ’84; 
Joseph  M.  Beck,  i879-’8o  and ’85  ;  Austin 
Adams,  i88o-’8i  and  ’86;  Wm.  H.  Seevers, 
1882. 

Associate  Justices. — Joseph  Williams,  held 
over  from  territorial  government  until  a 
successor  was  appointed  ;  Thomas  S.  Wil¬ 
son,  1847;  John  F.  Kinney,  1847-54;  George 
Greene,  1 847— ’5 5  ;  Jonathan  C.  Hall,  1854— 
’55;  William  G.  Woodward,  1855  ;  Norman 
W.  Isbell,  185 5— ’56  ;  Lacon  D.  Stockton, 
i856-’6o;  Caleb  Baldwin,  i86o-’64;  Ralph 
P.  Lowe,  i860;  George  G.  Wright,  i860; 
John  F.  Dillon,  i864-’7o;  Chester  C.  Cole, 
1 864— ’77 ;  Joseph  M.  Beck,  1868;  W.  E. 
Miller,  1870;  James  G.  Day,  1870. 

United  States  Senators.  —  Augustus  C. 
Dodge,  1 848— ’5 5  ;  George  W.  Jones,  1848- 
’59;  James  Harlan,  1855— ’65  ;  James  W. 
Grimes,  i859-’69;  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood, 
1866;  James  Harlan,  i867-’73  ;  James  B. 
Howell,  1870;  George  G.  Wright,  1871— 
’77;  William  B.  Allison,  1873-79  ;  Samuel 
J.  Kirkwood,  1877-81  ;  Wm.  B.  Allison, 
1 879— ’85  ;  James  W.  McDill,  1881;  James 
F.  Wilson,  1883. 

Present  State  Officers  (1886). — Governor, 
William  Larrabee  ;  Secretary  of  State, 
Frank  D.  Jackson ;  Auditor  of  State,  J.  W. 
Cattell,  acting  ;  Treasurer,  Voltaire  Twom- 
bly ;  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 
John  W.  Akers;  Printer,  George  E.  Rob¬ 
erts;  Binder,  L.  S.  Merchant;  Adjutant- 
General,  W.  L.  Alexander  •  Librarian,  Mrs. 
S.  B.  Maxwell. 

Supreme  Court.  —  William  H.  Seevers, 
Chief  Justice,  Oskaloosa ;  James  G.  Day, 
Sidney,  James  H.  Rothrock,  Tipton,  Joseph 
M.  Beck,  Fort  Madison,  Austin  Adams, 
Dubuque,  Judges;  A.  J.  Baker,  Attorney’ 
General. 


ROBERT  LUCAS. 


OBERT  LUCAS,  the  first 
Governor  of  Iowa  Ter¬ 
ritory,  was  the  fourth 
son  and  ninth  child  of 
William  and  Susan¬ 
nah  Lucas,  and  was 
born  April  i,  1781, 
in  Jefferson  Valley, 
at  Shepherdstown,  Jefferson 
County,  Virginia,  a  few  miles 
from  Harper’s  Ferry,  where  his 
ancestors  settled  before  the  Rev¬ 
olution.  His  father,  who  was 
descended  from  William  Penn, 
was  born  January  18,  1743,  and 
his  mother,  of  Scotch  extrac¬ 
tion,  was  born  October  8,  1745. 

They  were  married  about  the 
year  1760,  and  reared  a  family  of  six  sons 
and  six  daughters.  His  father,  who  had 
served  as  a  Captain  in  the  Continental  army 
during  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  had 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Bloody 
Run,  emigrated  with  his  family  to  Scioto 
County,  Ohio,  early  in  the  present  century. 

At  the  time  of  this  removal  Robert  was 
a  young  man.  He  had  obtained  his  educa¬ 
tion  chief!  v  in  Virginia,  from  an  old  Scotch 
schoolmaster  named  McMullen,  who  taught 
him  mathematics  and  surveying.  The  latter 
afforded  him  remunerative  employment  im¬ 
mediately  upon  his  entrance  into  Ohio. 

He  was  married  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio, 
April  3,  1810,  to  Elizabeth  Brown,  who  died 
October  18,  1812,  leaving  an  infant  daugh¬ 


ter,  who  afterward  became  Mrs.  Minerva 
E.  B.  Sumner.  March  7,  1816,  he  formed 
a  second  matrimonial  connection  ;  this  time 
with  Friendly  A.  Sumner,  who  bore  to  him 
four  sons  and  three  daughters. 

The  first  public  office  held  by  Robert 
Lucas  was  that  of  County  Surveyor  of  Sci¬ 
oto  County,  the  commission  from  Governor 
Edward  Tiffin,  of  Ohio,  appointing  him  such 
being  dated  December  26,  1803.  Decem¬ 
ber  16,  1805,  he  was  commissioned  by 
Governor  Tiffin  justice  of  the  peace  for 
three  years.  His  first  military  appointment 
was  that  of  Lieutenant  of  militia,  by  virtue 
of  which  he  was  authorized  to  raise  twenty 
men  to  assist  in  filling  Ohio’s  quota  of  500 
volunteers  called  for  by  the  President  in 
view  of  possible  difficulties  with  the  Spanish. 
He  was  subsequently  promoted  through 
all  the  military  grades  to  Major  Gen¬ 
eral  of  Ohio  militia,  which  latter  rank  was 
conferred  upon  him  in  1818. 

He  was  a  Brigadier-General  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1S12,  and  had 
much  to  do  with  raising  troops.  He  was 
appointed  a  Captain  in  the  regular  army, 
but  before  his  commission  reached  him  he 
was  already  in  active  service,  scouting, 
spying,  carrying  a  musket  in  the  ranks  and 
in  other  useful  capacities.  After  Hull  s 
surrender  he  was  paroled  and  returned  to 
Ohio.  He  was  in  the  course  of  time  made 
a  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  then  a  Colonel, 
from  which  position  he  resigned. 

He  served  in  numerous  civil  offices  n? 
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Ohio,  and  at  the  time  of  his  second  marriage, 
in  1 8 1 6,  he  was  and  had  been  for  some  time 
a  member  of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  serving 
successively  for  nineteen  years  in  one  or  the 
other  branch,  and  in  the  course  of  his  leg¬ 
islative  career  presiding  over  first  one 
and  then  the  other  branch.  In  1820  and 
again  in  1828,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
Presidential  electors  of  Ohio.  In  May, 
1832,  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  he  presided 
over  the  first  Democratic  National  Con¬ 
vention — that  which  nominated  Andrew 
Jackson  for  his  second  term  as  President, 
and  Martin  Van  Buren  for  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent.  In  1832  he  was  elected  Governor 
of  Ohio,  and  re-elected  in  1834.  He  declined 
a  third  nomination  for  the  same  office. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  to  divide  tne 
Territory  of  Wisconsin  and  to  establish  the 
territorial  government  of  Iowa,  approved 
June  12,  1838,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
appointed  Governor  of  the  new  Territory, 
and  he  immediatel}7  accepted  the  responsi¬ 
bility.  A  journey  from  the  interior  of  Ohio 
to  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  was 
then  a  matter  of  weeks ;  so  that,  although 
Governor  Lucas  set  out  from  his  home  on 
the  25th  of  July,  delaying  on  his  route 
a  few  days  at  Cincinnati,  to  arrange  for  the 
selection  of  the  books  for  a  territorial 
iibrar)’,  it  was  not  till  nearly  the  middle  of 
August  that  he  reached  Burlington,  then 
the  temporary  seat  of  government. 

The  first  official  act  of  Lucas  as  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Iowa  was  to  issue  a  proclamation 
dated  August  13,  1838,  dividing  the  Terri¬ 
tory  into  eight  representative  districts,  ap¬ 
portioning  the  members  of  the  Council  and 
House  of  Representatives  among  the  nine¬ 
teen  counties  then  composing  the  Terri¬ 
tory,  and  appointing  the  second  Monday 
in  September  ensuing  for  the  election  of 
members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  and 
a  delegate  to  Congress.  His  first  message 
to  the  Legislature,  after  its  organization, 
was  dated  November  12,  1838,  and  related 


chiefly  to  a  code  of  laws  for  the  new  com¬ 
monwealth.  He  opposed  imprisonment  for 
debt,  favored  the  death  penalty  for  murder 
(executions  to  be  in  the  presence  of  only 
the  Sheriff  and  a  suitable  number  of  wit¬ 
nesses),  and  strenuously  urged  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  liberal  system  of  common 
schools.  The  organization  of  the  militia 
was  also  one  of  his  pet  measures.  There 
was  a  broad  difference  between  the  views 
of  a  majority  of  this  Legislative  Assembly 
and  the  Governor,  on  many  questions  of 
public  policy,  as  well  as  points  of  authority. 
This  resulted  in  the  sending  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  a  memorial,  dated  January  12,  1839, 
signed  by  eight  of  the  council  and  seven 
of  the  Representatives,  praying  the  re- 
moval  of  Governor  Lucas.  In  addition  to 
this,  a  memorial  for  the  Governor’s  re¬ 
moval  was  passed  by  both  Houses,  signed 
in  due  form  by  their  presiding  officers,  and 
transmitted  to  the  President.  The  charges 
made  were  met  by  a  protest  signed  by 
eight  Representatives,  and  as  a  result  Gov¬ 
ernor  Lucas  was  allowed  to  remain  in  office 
until  the  next  change  of  administration. 

In  1839  and  ’40  occurred  the  well-known 
boundary  dispute  with  Missouri,  which 
was  finally  settled  in  favor  of  Iowa,  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  No¬ 
vember  5,  1839,  Governor  Lucas  announced 
that  the  Territory  had  advanced  in  improve¬ 
ment,  wealth  and  population  (which  latter 
was  estimated  at  50,000)  without  a  parallel 
in  history,  and  recommended  the  necessary 
legislation  preparatory  to  the  formation  of 
a  State  government.  This  was  overruled 
by  the  people,  however.  Among  the  latest 
of  Governor  Lucas’s  acts  was  a  proclama¬ 
tion  dated  April  30,  1841,  calling  the  Leg¬ 
islature  to  assemble,  for  the  first  time,  at 
Iowa  City,  the  new  capitol. 

March  25,  1841,  he  was  succeeded  by 
John  Chambers.  He  lived  a  private  life 
near  Iowa  City  until  his  death,  February 
7,  1853,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years. 


JOHN  CHAMBERS. 


’OHN  CHAMBERS  was 
the  second  Governor  of 
Iowa  Territory.  He  was 
born  October  6,  1780,  at 
Bromley  Bridge,  Somer¬ 
set  County,  New  Jersey. 
His  father,  Rowland  Cham¬ 
bers,  was  born  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  of  Irish  parentage. 
According  to  a  tradition  in 
the  family,  their  remote 
ancestors  were  Scotch,  and 
belonged  to  the  clan  Cam¬ 
eron.  Having  refused  to 
join  in  the  rebellion  of  1645, 
they  migrated  to  Ireland, 
where,  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  on  their 
own  petition,  they  took  the  name  ol 
bers.  Rowland  Chambers  espoused  with 
enthusiasm  the  cause  of  American  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  was  commissioned  a  Colonel 
of  New  Jersey  militia.  At  the  close  of  the 
war,  reduced  in  circumstances,  he  immi¬ 
grated  to  Kentucky  and  settled  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  then  the  seat  of  Mason  County. 
John,  the  youngest  of  seven  children,  was 
then  fourteen  years  old.  A  few  days  after 
the  family  settled  in  their  new  home  he 
found  employment  in  a  dry-goods  store, 
and  the  following  spring  was  sent  to 
Transylvania  Seminary,  at  Lexington.  He 

returned  home  in  less  than  a  year.  In  1797 
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he  became  deputy  under  Francis  Taylor, 
Clerk  of  the  District  Court.  His  duties 
being  light,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  law.  In  the  spring  of  1800  he  assumed 
all  the  duties  of  the  office  in  which  he  had 
been  employed,  and  in  November  following 
he  was  licensed  to  practice  law. 

In  1803  Mr.  Chambers,  who  had  now 
entered  upon  a  career  of  uninterrupted 
professional  prosperity,  was  married  to  Miss 
Margaret  Taylor,  of  Hagerstown,  Mary¬ 
land.  She  lived  but  about  three  years,  and 
in  1807  he  married  Miss  Hannah  Taylor,  a 
sister  of  his  first  wife.  Not  long  after  he 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  bale  rope 
and  bagging  for  the  Southern  market.  In 
this  he  incurred  heavy  losses. 

In  the  campaign  of  1812  he  served  as 
aid-de-camp  to  General  Harrison,  with  the 
rank  of  Major.  In  1815  Mr.  Chambers  was 
sent  to  the  Legislature,  and  in  1828  he  went 
to  Congress  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
General  Thomas  Metcalfe.  In  1830  and 
1831  he  was  again  in  the  State  Legislature. 
In  1832  he  lost  his  wife.  She  was  a  lady  of 
cultivated  mind  and  elegant  manners,  and 
had  made  his  home  a  happy  and  attractive 
one.  The  same  year  he  was  offered  a  seat 
on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Kentucky,  but  this  he  declined.  The  same 
office  was  tendered  him  in  1835,  but  before 
the  time  for  taking  his  seat,  he  was  obliged 
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to  resign,  out  of  consideration  for  his  health. 
From  1835  to  1839  he  was  in  Congress, 
making  for  himself  a  high  reputation. 

Between  1815  and  1828  Mr.  Chambers 
was,  for  several  years,  the  commonwealth’s 
attorney  for  the  judicial  district  in  which 
he  lived.  He  was  during  that  period  at  the 
zenith  of  his  reputation  as  a  lawyer  and  ad¬ 
vocate.  He  met  the  giants  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  bar  in  important  civil  and  criminal 
trials.  His  well-known  high  sense  of  honor, 
and  his  contempt  for  professional  chicanery, 
commanded  the  respect  of  his  legal  com¬ 
peers.  His  appearance  and  manner  were 
dignified,  his  tone  calm  and  impressive, 
and  his  language  singularly  direct  and 
vigorous. 

He  closed  his  congressional  career  in 
1839  with  the  purpose  of  resuming  the 
practice  of  law,  but  his  old  friend  General 
Harrison  was  nominated  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  and  induced  him  to  aid  in  the 
personal  canvass  General  Harrison  made 
through  the  country.  He  was  urged  by 
President  Harrison  to  accept  some  office 
requiring  his  residence  in  Washington,  but 
this  he  declined,  though  he  afterward  ac¬ 
cepted  the  appointment  of  Governor  of 
Iowa.  He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  this 
office  May  13,  1841.  His  success  in  his 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Territory 
was  well  attested  by  the  approbation  of  the 
people,  and  by  the  hearty  commendation 
of  those  in  authority  at  Washington,  espe¬ 
cially  for  his  management  of  Indian  affairs. 
During  his  term  of  office  he  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  on  several  occasions  to  suppress  the 
feuds  of  the  red  men,  which  he  did  with 
such  firmness  and  decision  that  quiet  was 
promptly  restored  where  war  seemed  im¬ 
minent.  Governor  Chambers  was  repeat¬ 
edly  called  on  to  treat  with  the  Indian  tribes 


for  the  purchase  of  their  lands.  In  October, 
1841,  he  was  commissioned  jointly  with 
Hon.  T.  H.  Crawford,  Commissioner  of  In¬ 
dian  Affairs,  and  Governor  Doty,  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  to  hold  a  treaty  with  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  which,  however,  did  not  result  in  a 
purchase.  In  September,  1842,  being  ap¬ 
pointed  sole  Commissioner  for  the  same 
purpose,  he  succeeded  fully  in  carrying  out 
the  wishes  of  the  Government.  In  1843  he 
held  a  treaty  with  the  Winnebagoes,  but  in 
this  instance  no  result  was  reached. 

In  1844,  his  term  of  office  having  expired, 
he  was  re-appointed  by  President  Tyler, 
but  was  removed  in  1845  by  President 
Polk.  Shortly  afterward,  with  grealjy  in- 
paired  health,  he  returned  to  Kentucky, 
where,  with  skillful  medical  treatment  and 
entire  relief  from  official  cares,  he  partially 
recovered.  During  the  few  remaining  years 
of  his  life  Governor  Chambers’s  recollec¬ 
tions  of  Iowa  were  of  the  most  agreeable 
character.  He  spoke  gratefully  of  the  re¬ 
ception  extended  to  him  by  her  people,  and 
often  referred  with  great  kindness  to  his 
neighbors  in  Des  Moines  County. 

His  infirm  health  forbade  his  engagingin 
any  regular  employment  after  his  return  to 
Kentucky,  but  in  1849,  at  me  solicitation  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  he  ne¬ 
gotiated  jointly  with  Governor  Ramsey,  of 
Minnesota,  a  successful  treaty  with  the 
Sioux  Indians  for  the  purchase  or  lands. 
The  latter  years  of  Governor  Chambers’s 
life  were  spent  mostly  with  his  children, 
whose  affection  and  respect  were  the  chief 
conditions  of  his  happiness.  During  a  visit 
to  his  daughter  in  Paris,  Kentucky,  he  was 
taken  sick  at  the  house  of  his  son-in-iaw,  C. 
S.  Brent,  and  after  a  few  weeks  breathed 
his  last,  September  21.  165Z.  in  his  seventy- 
second  year. 


yAMES  CLARICE. 
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[HE  third  and  last  Ter¬ 
ritorial  Governor 
was  James  Clarke. 
Sometime  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year 
1837,  when  the  trees 
were  in  the  “  sear 
and  yellow  leaf,”  a  printer 
boy  of  slender  form  and 
gentle  appearance  might 
have  been  seen  crossing 
the  laurel  hills  of  his  own 
State.  Behind  him  rolled 
the  waters  of  the  “  Blue 
Juniata,”  on  the  banks  of 
which  he  had  spent,  in 
merry  glee,  his  youthful 
days.  He  had  heard  and  read  of  strange 
countries  that  lay  far  off  toward  the  setting 
sun,  through  which  broad  rivers  run,  and 
spreading  landscapes  unfolded  to  human 
eyes  the  most  rare  and  magnificent  beauty. 
With  his  youthful  gaze  fixed  upon  that  star 
which  never  sets,  he  set  forth  into  the  wilds 
of  Wisconsin,  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land, 
an  adventurer  seeking  his  own  fortune,  de¬ 
pending  upon  his  own  exertions,  with  no 
recommendation  save  an  honest  face  and 
genteel  deportment.  This  young  man  was 
James  Clarke,  who  afterward  became  the 
able,  talented  and  popular  Governor  of 
Iowa. 

He  remained  in  Wisconsin,  working  at 
his  trade  as  a  printer,  until  after  the  organi¬ 


zation  of  the  Territory  of  Iowa,  when  he 
removed  to  Burlington,  where  the  first 
Legislature  of  Iowa  assembled.  After  the 
death  of  Mr.  Conway  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Van  Buren,  Secretary  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory,  which  office  he  filled  with  great 
credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  the 
people.  During  the  time  he  held  this  office 
he  contributed  by  his  kind,  gentle  and 
amiable  manner  to  soften  the  feelings  of 
hatred  and  distrust  which  at  one  time  ex¬ 
isted  between  leading  men  of  the  Territory. 
Whoever  had  business  at  his  office  found 
him  a  kind,  gentle,  quiet,  amiable  man,  al¬ 
ways  ready  and  willing  to  do  whatever  was 
desired  of  him,  regretting,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  could  do  no  more.  During  the 
time  he  was  Secretary  he  performed  a  vast 
amount  of  labor,  but  notwithstanding  the 
large  amount  of  business  he  transacted,  he 
still  found  time  to  write  for  the  press,  and 
contributed  many  valuable  articles  touch¬ 
ing  the  future  greatness  of  Iowa. 

After  he  retired  from  the  office  of  Secre¬ 
tary  he  again  returned  to  the  printing  trade, 
and  became  the  leading  editor  of  the  Bur¬ 
lington  Gazette.  To  the  columns  of  this 
paper  he  devoted  his  whole  energies,  and 
by  so  doing  made  it  the  leading  Democratic 
paper  of  the  Territory.  In  the  early  sum¬ 
mer  of  1845  President  Polk  removed  Mr. 
Chambers,  and  appointed  Mr.  Clarke  to  suc¬ 
ceed  him  as  Governor  of  Iowa.  Previous 
to  his  appointment  he  had  been  elected  by 
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the  people  of  his  county  a  delegate  to  the 
first  convention  which  assembled  to  form  a 
Constitution  for  the  State  of  Iowa.  In  this 
convention  he  distinguished  himself  both 
for  his  talent  and  personal  demeanor,  and 
contributed  to  the  pages  of  that  Constitu¬ 
tion  some  of  the  great  elementary  principles 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  human  rights. 
And  although  that  Constitution  was  de¬ 
feated,  he  still  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
their  spirit  and  meaning  transferred  to 
another,  and  still  continued  as  the  funda¬ 
mental  law  of  our  State. 

The  first  Legislature  after  he  received 
his  appointment  assembled  at  Iowa  City, 
on  the  first  Monday  of  December,  1845. 
His  message  to  the  Legislature  after  its  or¬ 
ganization  is  a  model  of  style  and  clearness. 
He  set  forth  the  importance  of  an  early  ex¬ 
tinguishment  of  the  Indian  title  to  all  the 
lands  within  the  limits  of  Iowa,  and  urged 
the  Legislature  to  memorialize  Congress  to 
purchase  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Upper  Mis¬ 
sissippi  for  a  future  home  for  the  Winne- 
bagoes,  and  thus  induce  them  to  part  with 
their  title  to  a  large  tract  of  country  known 
as  the  “  neutral  ground,”  a  recommendation 
which  the  General  Government  soon  after 
acted  upon  and  carried  out. 

January  16,  1846,  the  Legislature  passed 
once  more  an  act  for  the  purpose  of  elect¬ 
ing  delegates  to  frame  a  Constitution  for 
the  State  of  Iowa.  This  time  the  friends  of 
a  State  government  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  people  of  the  Territory  wanted  a 
Constitution,  so  the  Legislature  provided 
that  at  the  April  election  following  the 
passage  of  this  act,  the  people  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  should  elect  delegates  to  a  conven¬ 
tion.  Accordingly,  at  the  April  election 
delegates  were  elected,  and  the  convention, 
agreeable  to  said  act,  consisting  of  thirty- 
two  members  instead  of  seventy  as  in  the 
previous  convention,  met  at  Iowa  City,  on 
the  first  Monday  of  May,  1846,  and  after  a 


session  of  eighteen  days  produced  a  Con¬ 
stitution  which  was  immediately  submitted, 
adopted,  and  made  the  organic  law  of  the 
State  of  Iowa.  After  the  result  was  known 
the  Governor  issued  his  proclamation  fora 
general  election  to  be  held  in  November 
following,  atwhich  Ansel  Briggs,  of  Jack- 
son  County,  was  elected  Governor  of  the 
State. 

This  proclamation  was  the  last  public  act 
of  James  Clarke,  for  as  soon  as  the  new 
Governor  was  qualified,  he  turned  over  to 
him  all  the  archives  of  his  office,  and  re¬ 
turned  once  more  to  the  printing  office. 
Again  he  scattered  through  Iowa  his  beau¬ 
tiful  editorials  through  the  columns  of  the 
Burlington  Gazette ,  until  the  name  and 
fame  of  Iowa  became  known  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  He 
appeared  at  the  capitol  at  the  first  session 
of  the  State  Legislature  under  the  new  Con¬ 
stitution,  delivered  to  that  body  an  affecting 
and  interesting  farewell  address,  then  stood 
back  quietly  during  the  whole  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  and  gazed  with  indignation  upon  his 
countenance  at  the  dreadful  strife,  storms 
and  bitterness  which  was  manifested  during 
the  entire  session. 

This  was  the  last  time  that  Mr.  Clarke 
ever  appeared  at  the  Legislature.  He  died 
soon  after,  at  Burlington,  of  the  cholera. 
Thus  closed  the  earthly  career  of  a  just  and 
noble  man,  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
in  the  midst  of  an  useful  career.  He  was 
married  to  a  sister  of  General  Dodge,  and 
this  fact  being  known  at  the  time  of  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  Governor,  drew  upon  the 
Dodges  the  title  of  the  “  royal  family.”  But 
whatever  might  be  said  in  this  respect,  the 
appointment  could  not  have  been  bestowed 
upon  a  better  man,  or  one  more  competent 
to  fill  it.  His  history  is  without  a  stain  or 
reproach,  and  throughout  his  whole  life  no 
man  ever  imputed  aught  against  his  char¬ 
acter  as  a  man  and  a  citizen. 
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HE  first  Governor  of 
Iowa  under  its  State 
organization,  was 
Ansel  Briggs,  who, 
like  his  two  imme¬ 
diate  successors,  was 
a  son  of  that  won¬ 
derful  nursery  of  progress, 
New  England.  He  was 
the  son  of  Benjamin  Ingley 
Briggs  and  Electa  his  wife, 
and  was  born  in  Vermont, 
February  3,  1806.  His 

boyhood  was  spent  in  his 
native  State,  where,  in  the 
common  schools,  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  fair  education, 
improved  by  a  term  spent  at  the  academy 
of  Norwich.  In  his  youth,  about  the  year 
1830,  with  his  parents,  he  removed  to 
Cambridge,  Guernsey  County,  Ohio,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  work  of  establishing 
stage  lines,  and  where,  as  a  Whig,  he  com¬ 
peted  with  John  Ferguson,  a  Jackson 
Democrat,  for  the  office  of  county  audi¬ 
tor  and  was  defeated.  In  his  twenty- 
fourth  year  he  married  a  wife,  born  the 
same  day  and  year  as  himself,  of  whom  he 
was  soon  bereft.  Before  leaving  Ohio  he 
married  his  second  wife,  Nancy  M.,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Major  Dunlap,  an  officer  of  the  war 
of  1812. 


In  1836,  removing  from  Ohio,  he  joined 
that  hardy  band,  so  honored  here  to-day, 
the  pioneers  of  Iowa,  and  settled  with  his 
family  at  Andrew,  in  Jackson  County. 
Here  he  resumed  his  former  business  of 
opening  stage  lines,  sometimes  driving  the 
stage  himself,  and  entering  into  contracts 
with  the  postoffice  department  for  carrying 
the  United  States  mails  weekly  between 
Dubuque  and  Davenport,  Dubuque  and 
Iowa  City,  and  other  routes. 

On  coming  to  Iowa  he  affiliated  with  the 
Democrats,  and  on  their  ticket,  in  1842, 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Territorial 
House  of  Representatives  from  Jackson 
County,  and  subsequently  sheriff  of  the 
same  county.  On  the  formation  of  the 
State  government,  he  at  once  became  a 
prominent  candidate  for  Governor.  His 
competitors  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
were  Judge  Jesse  Williams  and  William 
Thompson.  The  question  above  all  others 
dividing  the  parties  in  Iowa  in  that  day  was 
that  of  banks,  favored  by  the  Whigs,  and  op¬ 
posed  by  the  Democrats.  A  short  time  be¬ 
fore  the  nominating  convention  met,  Briggs, 
at  a  banquet,  struck  a  responsive  chord  in 
the  popular  heart  by  offering  the  toast,  “  No 
banks  but  earth,  and  they  well  tilled,”  a 
sententious  appeal  to  the  pride  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  the  prejudice  of  the  partisan, 
which  was  at  once  caught  up  as  a  party 
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cry,  and  did  more  to  secure  its  author  the 
nomination  for  Governor  than  all  else. 

The  convention  was  held  at  Iowa  City 
on  Thursday,  September  24,  1846,  and  as¬ 
sembled  to  nominate  State  officers  and  two 
Congressmen.  It  was  called  to  order  by 
F.  D.  Mills,  of  Des  Moines  County.  Will¬ 
iam  Thompson,  of  Henry  County,  presided, 
and  J.  T.  Fales,  of  Dubuque,  was  Secretary. 
The  vote  for  Governor  in  the  convention 
stood:  Briggs,  sixty-two;  Jesse  Williams, 
thirty-two  ;  and  William  Thompson,  thirty- 
one.  The  two  latter  withdrew,  and  Briggs 
was  then  chosen  by  acclamation.  Elisha 
Cutler,  Jr.,  of  Van  Buren  County,  was 
nominated  for  Secretary  of  State;  Joseph 
T.  Fales,  of  Linn,  for  Auditor,  and  Morgan 
Reno,  of  Johnson,  for  Treasurer.  S.  C. 
Hastings  and  Shepherd  Leffler  were  nomi¬ 
nated  for  Congress.  The  election  was  held 
October  28,  1846,  the  entire  Democratic 
ticket  being  successful.  Briggs  received 
7,626  votes,  and  his  competitor,  Thomas 
McKnight,  the  Whig  candidate,  7,379,  giv¬ 
ing  Briggs  a  majority  of  247. 

The  administration  of  Governor  Briggs 
was  generally  placid.  Although  avoiding 
excitement  and  desirous  of  being  in  har¬ 
monious  accord  with  his  party,  when  oc¬ 
casion  required  he  exhibited  an  independent 
firmness  not  easily  shaken.  One  perplex¬ 
ing  controversy  bequeathed  him  by  his 
predecessors  was  the  Missouri  boundary 
question,  which  had  produced  much  dis¬ 
quiet,  and  even  a  resort  to  arms  on  the  part 
of  both  Iowa  and  Missouri. 

After  the  expiration  of  his  four-years 
term,  Governor  Briggs  continued  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Jackson  County,  where  he  engaged 
in  commercial  business,  having  sold  out  his 
mail  contracts  when  he  became  Governor. 

By  his  second  marriage  he  had  eight 
children,  all  of  whom  died  in  infancy  save 
two,  and  of  these  latter  Ansel,  Jr.,  died 
May  15,  1867,  aged  twenty-five  years. 
John  S.  Briggs,  the  only  survivor  of  the 


family,  is  the  editor  of  the  Idaho  Herald , 
published  at  Blackfoot,  Idaho  Territory. 
Mrs.  Briggs  died  December  30,  1847,  dur¬ 
ing  her  husband’s  term  as  Governor.  She 
was  an  ardent  Christian  woman,  adhering 
to  the  Presbyterian  faith,  and  very  domestic 
in  her  tastes.  She  was  well  educated  and 
endowed  by  nature  with  such  womanly 
tact  and  grace  as  to  enable  her  to  adorn  the 
high  estate  her  husband  had  attained.  She 
dispensed  (albeit  in  a  log  house,  a  form  of 
architecture  in  vogue  in  Iowa  in  that  day, 
as  the  mansion  of  the  rich  or  the  cabin  of 
the  poor)  a  bounteous  hospitality  to  the 
stranger  and  a  generous  charity  to  the  poor, 
in  which  gracious  ministrations  she  was  al¬ 
ways  seconded  by  her  benevolent  husband. 

In  1870  Governor  Briggs  removed  from 
Andrew  to  Council  Bluffs.  He  had  visited 
the  western  part  of  the  State  before  rail¬ 
roads  had  penetrated  there,  and  made  the 
trip  by  carriage.  On  that  occasion  he  en¬ 
rolled  himself  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
town  of  Florence,  on  the  Nebraska  side  of 
the  Missouri  River,  six  miles  above  Coun¬ 
cil  Bluffs,  and  which,  for  a  time,  disputed 
with  Omaha  the  honor  of  being  the  chief 
town  of  Nebraska. 

He  made  a  trip  to  Colorado  during  the 
mining  excitement  in  i860.  After  return¬ 
ing  and  spending  some  time  at  home,  he 
went  to  Montana  in  1863,  with  his  son  John, 
and  a  large  party,  remaining  until  1865, 
when  he  came  back. 

His  last  illness,  ulceration  of  the  stomach, 
was  only  five  weeks  in  duration.  He  was 
able  to  be  out  three  days  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  at.  the  residence  of  his  son, 
John  S.  Briggs,  in  Omaha,  May  5,  1881,  at 
half  past  three  in  the  morning.  Governor 
Gear  issued  a  proclamation  the  next  day, 
reciting  his  services  to  the  State,  ordering 
half-hour  guns  to  be  fired  and  the  national 
flag  on  the  State  capitol  to  be  half-masted, 
during  the  day  of  the  funeral.  He  was 
buried  on  Sunday  succeeding  his  death. 
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!H  IS  gentleman,  the 
second  Governor  of 
the  State,  was  born 
at  New  London, 
Connecticut,  Octo¬ 
ber  i,  1812,  and 
lived  in  that  State 
until  the  spring  of  1828, 
when  his  father’s  family 
came  West  and  settled  on 
a  farm  a  few  miles  from 
St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Here 
he  remained  until  1830, 
when  he  entered  as  clerk 
in  a  commission  house  in 
Galena,  Illinois,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  Black  Hawk  war  he 
was  an  officer  in  an  artillery  company  or¬ 
ganized  for  the  protection  of  that  place. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  entered  as  a 
student  of  the  Illinois  College  at  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Illinois,  remaining  about  two  years, 
leaving  to  commence  the  study  of  law 
which  he  finished  under  Charles  S.  Hemp¬ 
stead,  Esq.,  then  a  prominent  lawyer  at 
Galena.  In  1836  he  was  admitted  to  prac¬ 
tice  his  profession  in  the  courts  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  Wisconsin,  then  embracing  Iowa, 
and  in  the  same  year  located  in  Dubuque, 
being  the  first  lawyer  who  practiced  in 
that  place.  At  the  organization  of  the 


Territorial  Legislature  in  1838  he  was 
elected  to  represent  the  northern  portion 
of  the  Territory  in  the  Legislative  Council, 
of  which  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  judiciary,  one  of  the  important  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Council.  At  the  second 
session  of  that  body  he  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  thereof,  was  again  elected  a  member 
of  the  Council  in  1845,  which  was  held  in 
Iowa  City,  and  was  again  president  of  the 
same.  In  1844  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
delegates  to  the  first  constitutional  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  on  incorporations. 
In  1848,  in  connection  with  Hon.  Charles 
Mason  and  W.  G.  Woodward,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  commissioner  by  the  Legislature  to 
revise  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  and 
which  revision,  with  a  few  amendments, 
was  adopted  as  the  code  of  Iowa  in  1851. 
In  1850  he  was  elected  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Iowa,  receiving  13,486  votes, 
against  11,403  for  James  L.  Thompson,  575 
for  William  P.  Clarke,  and  1 1  scattering. 

The  vote  was  canvassed  on  the  4th  of 
December,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  inform  the  Governor  elect  that  the  two 
Houses  of  the  Legislature  were  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  him  in  joint  convention,  in  order  that 
he  might  receive  the  oath  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution.  After  receiving  formal 
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notification,  Governor  Hempstead,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Governor  Briggs,  the  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  officers  of 
State,  entered  the  hall  of  the  House,  and 
having  been  duly  announced,  the  Governor 
elect  delivered  his  inaugural  message,  after 
which  the  oath  was  administered  by  the 
chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

This  session  of  the  Legislature  passed  a 
number  of  important  acts  which  were 
approved  by  Governor  Hempstead,  and 
formed  fifty-two  new  counties,  most  of 
them  having  the  same  names  and  bound¬ 
aries  to-day.  These  new  counties  were : 
Adair,  Union,  Adams,  Cass,  Montgomery, 
Mills,  Pottawattomie,  Bremer,  Butler, 
Grundy,  Hardin,  Franklin,  Wright,  Risley, 
Yell,  Greene,  Guthrie,  Carroll,  Fox,  Sac, 
Crawford,  Shelby,  Harrison,  Monona,  Ida, 
Waukau,  Humboldt,  Pocahontas,  Buena 
Vista,  Fayette,  Cherokee,  Plymouth,  Alla¬ 
makee,  Chickasaw,  Floyd,  Cerro  Gordo, 
Hancock,  Kossuth,  Palo  Alto,  Clay,  O’¬ 
Brien,  Sioux,  Howard,  Mitchell,  Worth, 
Winnebago,  Winneshiek,  Bancroft,  Em¬ 
mett,  Dickinson,  Osceola  and  Buncombe. 
The  last-named  county  was  so  called  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  The  Legislature 
was  composed  of  a  large  majority  favoring 
stringent  corporation  laws,  and  the  liability 
of  individual  stockholders  for  corporate 
debts.  This  sentiment,  on  account  of  the 
agitation  of  railroad  enterprises  then  begin¬ 
ning,  brought  a  large  number  of  prominent 
men  to  the  capital.  To  have  an  effect  upon 
the  Legislature,  the)7  organized  a  “  lobby 
legislature,”  in  which  these  questions  were 
ably  discussed.  They  elected  as  Governor 
Verplank  Van  Antwerp,  who  delivered  to 
this  self-constituted  body  a  lengthy  mes¬ 
sage,  in  which  he  sharply  criticised  the 
regular  general  assembly.  Some  of  the 
members  of  the  latter  were  in  the  habit  of 
making  long  and  useless  speeches,  much  to 
the  hindrance  of  business.  To  these  he 
especially  referred,  charging  them  with 


speaking  “  for  buncombe,”  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  as  their  lasting  memorial,  a 
county  should  be  called  by  that  name. 
This  suggestion  was  readily  seized  upon 
by  the  Legislature,  and  the  county  of  “  Bun¬ 
combe”  was  created  with  few  dissenting 
voices.  By  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
approved  September  11,  1862,  the  name 
was  changed  to  “  Lyon,”  in  honor  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Nathaniel  Lyon,  who  was  killed  in  the 
civil  war. 

Governor  Hempstead’s  message  to  the 
fourth  General  Assembly,  December,  1852, 
stated,  among  other  things,  that  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  State  was  by  the  federal  cen¬ 
sus  192,214,  and  that  the  State  census 
showed  an  increase  for  one  year  of  37,786. 
He  also  stated  that  the  resources  of  the 
State  for  the  coming  two  years  would  be 
sufficient  to  cancel  all  that  part  of  the  funded 
debt  which  was  payable  at  its  option. 

By  1854  the  State  had  fully  recovered 
from  the  depression  produced  by  the  bad 
season  of  1851,  and  in  1854  and  1855  the 
immigration  from  the  East  was  unprece¬ 
dented.  For  miles  and  miles,  day  after  day, 
the  prairies  of  Illinois  were  lined  with  cattle 
and  wagons,  pushing  on  toward  Iowa.  At 
Peoria,  one  gentleman  said  that  during  a 
single  month  1,743  wagons  passed  through 
that  place,  all  for  Iowa.  The  Burlington 
Telegraph  said:  “Twenty  thousand  immi¬ 
grants  have  passed  through  the  city  within 
the  last  thirty  days,  and  they  are  still  cross¬ 
ing  the  Mississippi  at  the  rate  of  600  a  day.” 

Governor  Hempstead’s  term  expired  in 
the  latter  part  of  1854,  and  he  returned  to 
Dubuque,  where  the  following  year  he  was 
elected  county  judge.  This  position  he 
held  twelve  years,  and  in  1867  he  retired  on 
account  of  impaired  health.  He  lived,  how¬ 
ever,  till  February  16,  1883,  when  at  his 
home  in  Dubuque  he  closed  his  record  on 
earth.  He  was  a  useful  and  active  man, 
and  deserves  a  prominent  place  in  the 
esteem  of  Iowans. 
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&HE  third  to  fill  the  of¬ 
fice  of  Governor  of 
Iowa,  and  whose 
name  deserves  a 
fore  most  rank 
among  the  men 
whose  personal  his¬ 
tory  is  interwoven  insepar¬ 
ably  with  that  of  the  State, 
was  James  Wilson  Grimes. 
He  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Deering,  Hillsborough 
County,  New  Hampshire, 
October  20,  1816.  His 
parents — John  Grimes, 
born  August  11,  1772,  and 
Elizabeth  Wilson,  born 
March  19,  1773 — were  natives  of  the  same 
town.  Of  a  family  of  eight  children  born 
to  them,  James  was  the  youngest.  In 
early  childhood  he  evinced  a  taste  for 
learning,  attending  the  district  school  and 
also  studying  Latin  and  Greek  under  the 
instruction  of  the  village  pastor.  He 
completed  his  preparation  for  college 
at  Hampton  Academy,  and  entered  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  in  August,  1832,  in  the 
sixteenth  year  of  his  age.  Upon  leaving 
college  in  February,  1835,  he  commenced 
reading  law  with  James  Walker,  Esq.,  in 
Petersburgh,  New  Hampshire. 

Being  young  and  adventurous,  and  wish¬ 
ing  to  carve  a  fortune  for  himself,  he  left 
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his  native  home  in  1836  for  the  far  West, 
landing  in  Burlington,  then  a  new  town  in 
what  was  known  as  the  “  Black  Hawk 
Purchase.”  Here  he  opened  an  office  and 
soon  established  a  reputation  as  a  rising 
lawyer.  In  April,  1837,  he  was  appointed 
city  solicitor  ;  and  entering  upon  the  duties 
of  that  office  he  assisted  in  drawing  up  the 
first  police  laws  of -that  town.  In  1838  he 
was  appointed  justice  of  the  peace,  and  be¬ 
came  a  law  partner  of  William  W.  Chap¬ 
man,  United  States  District  Attorney  for 
Wisconsin  Territory.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1841  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
Henry  W.  Starr,  Esq.,  which  continued 
twelve  years.  This  firm  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  legal  profession  in  Iowa.  Mr.  Grimes 
was  widely  known  as  a  counselor  of  supe¬ 
rior  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  with  a  clear 
sense  of  truth  and  justice.  He  was  chosen 
one  of  the  representatives  of  Des  Moines 
County  in  the  first  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  Territory  of  Iowa,  which  convened 
at  Burlington,  November  12,  1838;  in  the 
sixth,  at  Iowa  City,  December  4,  1843  :  and 
in  the  fourth  General  Assembly  of  the 
State,  at  Iowa  City,  December  6,  1852. 
He  early  took  front  rank  among  the  pub¬ 
lic  men  of  Iowa.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
judiciary  committee  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  first  Legislative  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  Territory,  and  all  laws  for  the 
new  Territory  passed  through  his  hands. 
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He  was  married  at  Burlington,  Novem¬ 
ber  9,  1846,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Sarah  Neally. 

In  February,  1854,  Mr.  Grimes  was  nom¬ 
inated  by  a  convention  of  the  Whig  party 
for  Governor  of  the  State.  It  was  the 
largest  convention  of  that  party  ever  held 
in  Iowa,  and  the  last.  He  was  elected,  and 
assumed  the  duties  of  the  office  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1854.  Soon  after  his  election  it  was 
proposed  that  he  should  be  sent  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  but  he  made  it  under¬ 
stood  that  he  should  fill  the  term  of  office 
for  which  he  had  been  chosen,  and  he 
served  his  full  term  to  the  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  acceptance  of  all  parties.  He  was 
a  faithful  leader  in  the  political  regenera¬ 
tion  of  the  State.  He  introduced  liberal 
measures  to  develop  the  resources  of 
the  State,  and  to  promote  the  interests 
of  all  educational  and  humane  establish¬ 
ments.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  election 
as  Governor,  Democraoy  reigned  supreme 
in  the  Territory.  The  representatives  in 
Congress  were  allies  of  the  slave  power. 
He,  after  being  elected,  gave  his  whole 
soul  to  the  work,  and  it  may  truly  be  said 
that  Governor  Grimes  made  Iowa  Repub¬ 
lican  and  allied  it  with  the  loyal  States. 

January  14,  1858,  he  laid  down  his  office, 
only  to  be  placed  in  another  and  greater 
one;  for  on  the  25th  he  was  nominated 
by  the  Republican  caucus  for  United 
States  Senator.  He  took  his  seat  in  the 
Senate  March  4,  1859,  an<^  was  placed  upon 
the  committee  on  naval  affairs  January  24, 
1861,  on  which  he  remained  during  the 
remainder  of  his  senatorial  career,  serving 
as  chairman  from  December,  1864. 

Mr.  Grimes  voted  for  the  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  bill  on  June  20,  1862,  and  for  estab¬ 
lishing  the  gauge  of  the  road  from  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  at  four 
feet  eight  and  a  half  inches,  February  18, 
1863. 

Januarv  16,  1864,  Mr.  Grimes  was  again 
chosen  United  States  Senator  from  Iowa 


for  six  years  from  March  4,  1865,  receiving 
the  votes  of  all  but  six  of  the  members  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  joint  convention ; 
128  out  of  134.  His  council  was  often 
sdught  in  matters  of  great  moment,  and  in 
cases  of  peculiar  difficulty.  Always  ready 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  State,  he 
gave,  unsolicited,  land  worth  $6,000  to  the 
Congregational  college  at  Grinnell.  It 
constitutes  the  “  Grimes  foundation,”  and 
“  is  to  be  applied  to  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  in  Iowa  College,  forever,  of 
four  scholarships,  to  be  awarded  by  the 
trustees,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty,  to  the  best  scholars,  and  the  most 
promising,  in  any  department,  who  may 
need  and  seek  such  aid,  and  without  anv 
regard  to  the  religious  tenets  or  opinions 
entertained  by  any  person  seeking  either 
of  said  scholarships.”  These  terms  were 
imposed  by  Mr.  Grimes  and  assumed  Juty 
20,  1865,  by  the  trustees.  He  received 

the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1865 
from  Dartmouth  College,  and  also  from 
Iowa  College.  He  also  aided  in  founding 
a  public  library  in  Burlington,  donating 
$5,000,  which  was  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  costly  books,  and  subsequently  sent  from 
Europe  256  volumes  in  the  German  lan¬ 
guage,  and  also  contributed  600  volumes  of 
public  documents. 

In  January,  1869,  he  made  a  donation  of 
$5,000  to  Dartmouth  College,  and  $1,000 
to  the  “  Social  Friend,”  a  literary  society  of 
which  he  was  a  member  when  in  college. 

His  health  failing,  Mr.  Grimes  sailed  for 
Europe  April  14,  1869,  remaining  abroad 
two  years,  reaching  home  September  22, 
1871,  apparently  in  improved  health  and 
spirits.  In  November  he  celebrated  his 
silver  wedding,  and  spent  the  closing 
months  of  his  life  with  his  family.  He  voted 
at  the  city  election  February  5,  1872,  was 
suddenly  attacked  with  severe  pains  in  the 
region  of  the  heart,  and  died  after  a  few 
short  hours  of  intense  suffering. 


RALPH  P.  LOWE. 
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HE  fourth  Governor 
of  the  State,  and 
the  seventh  of  Iowa 
without  reference  to 
the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  was  Ralph  P. 
Lowe.  He  was  born 
in  Ohio  in  1808,  and  lived 
just  three-fourths  of  a  cent¬ 
ury.  He  came  to  the 
Territory  of  Iowa  in  1839 
or  1840,  when  he  was  a 
little  over  thirty  years  old. 
He  settled  in  Muscatine, 
where  in  a  short  time  he 
became  prominent  in  local 
affairs  and  of  recognized 
ability  in  questions  of  public  policy.  While 
yet  residing  in  that  city,  he  represented 
the  county  of  Muscatine  in  the  constitu¬ 
tional  convention  of  1844  that  framed  the 
rejected  Constitution. 

After  this  constitutional  convention,  Mr. 
Lowe  took  no  further  part  in  public  mat¬ 
ters  for  a  number  of  years.  He  removed 
to  Lee  County  about  1849  or  5°>  where 
he  became  district  judge  as  a  successor  to 
George  H.  Williams,  who  was  afterward 
famous  as  President  Grant’s  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral.  He  was  district  judge  five  years, 
from  1852  to  1857,  being  succeeded  by 
Judge  Claggett.  In  the  summer  of  1857 


he  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans  for 
Governor  of  Iowa,  with  Oran  Faville  for 
Lieutenant-Governor.  The  Democracy 
put  in  the  field  Benjamin  M.  Samuels  for 
Governor  and  George  Gillaspy  for  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Governor.  There  was  a  third  ticket 
in  the  field,  supported  by  the  American  or 
“  Know  Nothing  ”  party,  and  bearing  the 
names  of  T.  F.  Henry  and  Easton  Morris. 
The  election  was  held  in  October,  1857,  and 
gave  Mr.  Lowe  38,498  votes,  against  36,088 
for  Mr.  Samuels,  and  1,006  for  Mr.  Henry. 

Hitherto  the  term  of  office  had  been  four 
years,  but  by  an  amendment  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution  this  was  now  reduced  to  two.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Lowe  was  inaugurated  January  14, 
1858,  and  at  once  sent  his  first  message  to 
the  Legislature.  Among  the  measures 
passed  by  this  Legislature  were  bills  to  in¬ 
corporate  the  State  Bank  of  Iowa  ;  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  an  agricultural  college  ;  to  author¬ 
ize  the  business  of  banking ;  disposing  of 
the  land  grant  made  by  Congress  to  the 
Des  Moines  Valley  Railroad;  to  provide 
for  the  erection  of  an  institution  for  the 
education  of  the  blind  ;  and  to  provide  for 
taking  a  State  census. 

No  events  of  importance  occurred  dur¬ 
ing  the  administration  of  Governor  Lowe, 
but  it  was  not  a  period  of  uninterrupted 
prosperity.  The  Governor  said  in  his 
biennial  message  of  January  10,  i860,  re- 
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viewing  the  preceding  two  years:  “  The 
period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  last 
biennial  session  has  been  one  of  great  dis¬ 
turbing  causes,  and  of  anxious  solicitude  to 
all  classes  of  our  fellow  citizens.  The  first 
year  of  this  period  was  visited  with  heavy 
and  continuous  rains,  which  reduced  the 
measure  of  our  field  crops  below  one-half 
of  the  usual  product,  whilst  the  financial 
revulsion  which  commenced  upon  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast  in  the  autumn  of  1857  did  not 
reach  its  climax  for  evil  in  our  borders  until 
the  year  just  past.” 

He  referred  at  length  to  the  claim  of  the 
State  against  the  Federal  Government, 
and  said  that  he  had  appealed  in  vain  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  5  per  cent,  upon  the  military 
land  warrants  that  the  State  is  justly  en¬ 
titled  to,  which  then  approximated  to  a 
million  of  dollars.  The  payment  of  this 
fund,  he  said,  “  is  not  a  mere  favor  which 
is  asked  of  the  General  Government,  but  a 
subsisting  right  which  could  be  enforced  in 
a  court  of  justice,  was  there  a  tribunal  of 
this  kind  clothed  with  the  requisite  juris¬ 
diction.” 

The  subject  of  the  Des  Moines  River 
grant  received  from  the  Governor  special 
attention,  and  he  gave  a  history  of  the 
operations  of  the  State  authorities  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  obtaining  the  residue  of  the  lands 
to  which  the  State  was  entitled,  and  other 
information  as  to  the  progress  of  the  work. 
He  also  remarked  “  that  under  the  act 
authorizing  the  Governor  to  raise  a  com¬ 
pany  of  mounted  men  for  defense  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  our  frontier,  approved  February 
9,  1858,  a  company  of  thirty  such  men, 
known  as  the  Frontier  Guards,  armed  and 
equipped  as  required,  were  organized  and 
mustered  into  service  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Henry  B.  Martin,  of  Webster 
City,  about  the  first  of  March  then  follow¬ 
ing,  and  were  divided  into  two  companies, 
one  stationed  on  the  Little  Sioux  River, 


the  other  at  Spirit  Lake.  Their  presence 
afforded  security  and  gave  quiet  to  the 
settlements  in  that  region,  and  after  a  ser¬ 
vice  of  four  months  they  were  duly  dis¬ 
banded. 

“  Late  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  however, 
great  alarm  and  consternation  was  again 
felt  in  the  region  of  Spirit  Lake  and  Sioux 
River  settlements,  produced  by  the  appear 
ance  of  large  numbers  of  Indians  on  the 
border,  whose  bearing  was  insolent  and 
menacing,  and  who  were  charged  with 
clandestinely  running  off  the  stock  of  the 
settlers.  The  most  urgent  appeals  came 
from  these  settlers,  invoking  again  the 
protection  of  the  State.  From  the  repre¬ 
sentations  made  of  the  imminence  of  their 
danger  and  the  losses  already  sustained, 
the  Governor  summoned  into  the  field  once 
more  the  frontier  guards.  After  a  service 
of  four  or  five  months  they  were  again 
discharged,  and  paid  in  the  manner 
prescribed  in  the  act  under  which  they 
were  called  out.” 

Governor  Lowe  was  beaten  for  the 
renomination  by  Honorable  S.  J.  Kirkwood, 
who  was  considered  much  the  stronger 
man.  To  compensate  him  for  his  defeat 
for  the  second  term,  Governor  Lowe  was 
appointed  one  of  the  three  judges  under 
the  new  Constitution.  He  drew  the  short 
term,  which  expired  in  1861,  but  was 
returned  and  served,  all  told,  eight  years. 
He  then  returned  to  the  practice  of 
law,  gradually  working  into  a  claim  busi¬ 
ness  at  Washington,  to  which  city  he  re¬ 
moved  about  1874.  In  that  city  he  died,  on 
Saturday,  December  22,  1883.  He  had  a 
large  family.  Carleton,  one  of  his  sons, 
was  an  officer  in  the  Third  Iowa  Cavalr)' 
during  the  war. 

Governor  Lowe  was  a  man  of  detail, 
accurate  and  industrious.  In  private  and 
public  life  he  was  pure,  upright  and  honest. 
I11  religious  faith  he  was  inclined  to  be  a 
Spiritualist. 


SAMUEL  J.  K/RKIVOOD. 
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)A MUEL  JORDAN 
KIRKWOOD,  the 
fifth  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Iowa,  was  born 
December  20,  1813,  in 
Harford  County,  Mary¬ 
land,  on  his  father’s 
farm.  His  father  was  twice 
married,  first  to  a  lady  named 
Coulson,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons,  and,  after  her 
death,  to  Mary  Alexander,  by 
whom  he  had  three  children, 
all  sons,  the  youngest  of  whom 
is  the  subject  of  these  notes.  The 
father  of  Governor  Kirkwood  was 
a  native  of  Maryland,  his  ancestors 
having  settled  there  previous  to  the  Revo¬ 
lution  ;  his  mother  was  born  in  Scotland, 
and  both  parents  were  strict  members  of 
the  Presb)Tterian  church. 

When  ten  years  old  young  Kirkwood  was 
sent  to  Washington  City  to  attend  a  school 
taught  by  a  relative  named  John  McLeod. 
He  remained  at  school  four  years,  when  he 
entered  a  drug  store  at  Washington  as 
clerk,  in  which  occupation  he  continued  till 
after  attaining  his  majority,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  about  eighteen  months  spent  in 
teaching  in  York  County,  Pennsylvania. 
In  1835  Samuel  left  Washington  and  set¬ 
tled  in  Richland  County,  Ohio,  where  he 
assisted  his  father  and  brother  (who  had  re¬ 


moved  from  Maryland  there)  in  clearing  a 
farm.  In  1841  he  entered,  as  a  student,  the 
law  office  of  Thomas  W.  Bartley,  afterward 
Governor  of  Ohio,  and  in  1843  was  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  bar  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ohio.  He  then  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  law  with  his  former  preceptor,  Mr. 
Bartley,  forming  an  association  which  con¬ 
tinued  for  eight  years. 

From  1845  to  1849  he  served  as  prose¬ 
cuting  attorney  of  his  county.  In  1849  he 
was  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  represent  his 
county  and  district  in  the  constitutional 
convention.  In  1851  Mr.  Bartley,  his  part¬ 
ner,  having  been  elected  to  the  supreme 
judiciary  of  the  State,  Kirkwood  formed  a 
partnership  with  Barnabas  Barns,  with 
whom  he  continued  to  practice  until  the 
spring  of  1855,  when  he  removed  to  the 
West. 

Up  to  1854  Mr.  Kirkwood  had  acted  with 
the  Democratic  party.  But  the  measures 
proposed  and  sustained  that  year  by  the 
Democracy  in  Congress,  concentrated  in 
what  was  known  as  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
act,  drove  him  with  hosts  of  anti-slavery 
Democrats  out  of  the  party.  He  was  be¬ 
sought  by  the  opposition  in  the  “  Richland 
district”  to  become  their  candidate  for 
Congress,  but  declined.  In  1855  he  came 
to  Iowa  and  settled  two  miles  northwest  of 
Iowa  City,  entering  into  a  partnership  with 
his  brother-in-law,  Ezekiel  Clark,  in  the 
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milling  business,  and  kept  aloof  from  pub¬ 
lic  affairs.  He  could  not  long  conceal  his 
record  and  abilities  from  his  neighbors, 
however,  and  in  1856  he  was  elected  to  the 
State  Senate  from  the  district  composed  of 
the  counties  of  Iowa  and  Johnson,  and 
served  through  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature  held  at  Iowa  City  and  the  first 
one  held  at  Des  Moines. 

In  1859  Mr.  Kirkwood  was  made  the 
standard-bearer  of  the  Republicans  of  Iowa, 
and  though  he  had  as  able  and  popular  a 
competitor  as  General  A.  C.  Dodge,  he  was 
elected  Governor  of  Iowa  by  a  majority  of 
over  3,000.  He  was  inaugurated  January 
11,  i860.  Before  the  expiration  of  his  first 
term  came  the  great  civil  war.  As  Gov¬ 
ernor,  during  the  darkest  days  of  the  Rebell¬ 
ion,  he  performed  an  exceedingly  impor¬ 
tant  duty.  He  secured  a  prompt  response 
by  volunteers  to  all  requisitions  by  the 
federal  Government  on  the  State  for  troops, 
so  that  during  his  Governorship  no  “  draft  ” 
took  place  in  Iowa,  and  no  regiment,  except 
the  first,  enlisted  for  less  than  three  years. 
At  the  same  time  he  maintained  the  State’s 
financial  credit.  The  Legislature,  at  its  ex¬ 
tra  session  in  1861,  authorized  the  sale  of 
$800,000  in  bonds,  to  assist  in  arming  and 
equipping  troops.  So  frugally  was  this 
work  done,  that  but  $300,000  of  the  bonds 
were  sold,  and  the  remaining  $500,000  not 
having  been  required,  the  bonds  represent¬ 
ing  this  amount  were  destroyed  by  order 
of  the  succeeding  Legislature. 

In  October,  1861,  Governor  Kirkwood 
was.  with  comparatively  little  opposition, 
re-elected — an  honor  accorded  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  State.  His  ma¬ 
jority  was  about  18,000.  During  his  second 
term  he  was  appointed  by  President  Lin¬ 
coln  to  be  Minister  to  Denmark;  but  he 
declined  to  enter  upon  his  diplomatic  duties 
until  the  expiration  of  his  term  as  Governor. 
The  position  was  kept  open  for  him  until 
that  time,  but,  when  it  came,  pressing  pri¬ 


vate  business  compelled  a  declination  of 
the  office  altogether. 

In  January,  1866,  he  was  a  prominent 
candidate  before  the  Legislature  for  United 
States  Senator.  Senator  Harlan  had  re¬ 
signed  the  senatorship  upon  his  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  by  President  Lincoln,  just  before 
his  death,  but  had  withdrawn  from  the 
cabinet  soon  after  the  accession  of  Mr. 
Johnson  to  the  Presidency.  In  this  way 
it  happened  that  the  Legislature  had  two 
terms  of  United  States  Senator  to  fill,  a 
short  term  of  two  years,  to  fill  Harlan’s 
unexpired  term,  and  a  long  term  of  six 
years,  to  immediately  succeed  this;  and 
Harlan  had  now  become  a  candidate  for 
his  own  successorship,  to  which  Kirkwood 
also  aspired.  Ultimately,  Kirkwood  was 
elected  for  the  first  and  Harlan  for  the 
second  term.  During  his  brief  senatorial 
service,  Kirkwood  did  not  hesitate  to  meas¬ 
ure  swords  with  Senator  Sumner,  whose 
natural  egotism  had  begotten  in  him  an 
arrogant  and  dictatorial  manner,  borne  with 
humbly  until  then  by  his  colleagues,  in 
deference  to  his  long  experience  and  emi¬ 
nent  ability,  but  unpalatable  to  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Western  Senator  like  Kirkwood. 

At  the  close  of  his  senatorial  term,  March 
4,  1867,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law, 
which  a  few  years  later  he  relinquished  to 
accept  the  presidency  of  the  Iowa  City 
Savings  Bank.  1111875  he  was  again  elected 
Governor,  and  was  inaugurated  January  13, 
1876.  He  served  but  little  over  a  year,  as 
early  in  1877  he  was  chosen  United  States 
Senator.  He  filled  this  position  four  years, 
resigning  to  become  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  in  President  Garfield’s  cabinet.  In 
this  office  he  was  succeeded,  April  17,  1882, 
by  Henry  M.  Teller,  of  Colorado. 

Governor  Kirkwood  returned  to  Iowa 
City,  his  home,  where  he  still  resides,  being 
now  advanced  in  years.  He  was  married 
in  1843  t°  Miss  Jane  Clark,  a  native  of  Ohio. 
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WILLIAM  M.  STONE. 
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$HE  subject  of  this  brief 
sketch  was  the  ninth 
to  hold  the  position 
of  Governor  of  Iowa, 
and  the  sixth  to  fill 
the  office  under  the 
State  organization. 
He  held  the  office  four 
years,  from  1864  to  1868. 

William  Milo  Stone  was 
born  October  14,  1827, 
a  son  of  Truman  and  La- 
vina  (North)  Stone.  His 
great-grandfather  on  both 
sides  of  the  family  was  in 
the  seven  years’  struggle 
for  independence.  His 
grandfather,  Aaron  Stone,  was  in  the  second 
war  with  England.  Truman  Stone  moved 
to  Lewis  County,  New  York,  when  the  son 
was  a  year  old,  and  six  }7ears  later  to  Co¬ 
shocton  County,  Ohio. 

Like  many  other  self-made  men,  William 
M.  had  few  advantages.  He  never  attended 
a  school  of  any  kind  more  than  twelve 
months.  In  boyhood  he  was  for  two  seasons 
a  team-driver  on  the  Ohio  Canal.  At  seven¬ 
teen  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  chairmaker’s 
trade,  and  he  followed  that  business  until 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  reading  law 


meantime  during  his  spare  hours,  wher¬ 
ever  he  happened  to  be.  He  commenced 
at  Coshocton,  with  James  Mathews,  who 
afterward  became  his  father-in-law ;  con¬ 
tinued  his  readings  with  General  Lucius  V. 
Pierce,  of  Akron,  and  finished  with  Ezra  B. 
Taylor,  of  Ravenna.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  August,  1851,  by  Peter  Hitch¬ 
cock  and  Rufus  P.  Ranney,  supreme  judges, 
holding  a  term  of  court  at  Ravenna. 

After  practicing  three  years  at  Coshocton 
with  his  old  preceptor,  James  Mathews,  he, 
in  November,  1854,  settled  in  Knoxville, 
which  has  remained  his  home  since.  The 
year  after  locating  here  Mr.  Stone  pur¬ 
chased  the  Knoxville  Journal,  and  was  one 
of  the  prime  movers  in  forming  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  in  Iowa,  being  the  first  editor  to 
suggest  a  State  convention,  which  met 
February  22,  1856,  and  completed  the  or¬ 
ganization.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  he  was  a  Presidential  elector  on  the 
Republican  ticket. 

In  April,  1857,  Mr.  Stone  was  chosen 
Judge  of  the  Eleventh  Judicial  District. 
He  was  elected  judge  of  the  Sixth  Judicial 
District  when  the  new  Constitution  went 
into  operation  in  1858,  and  was  serving  on 
the  bench  when  the  American  flag  was 
stricken  down  at  Fort  Sumter.  At  that 
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time,  April,  1 86 1 ,  he  was  holding  court  in 
Fairfield,  Jefferson  County,  and  when  the 
news  came  of  the  insult  to  the  old  flag  he 
immediately  adjourned  court  and  prepared 
for  what  he  believed  to  be  more  important 
duties — duties  to  his  country. 

In  May  he  enlisted  as  a  private;  was 
made  Captain  of  Company  B,  Third  Iowa 
Infantry,  and  was  subsequently  promoted 
to  Major.  With  that  regiment  he  was  at 
the  battle  of  Blue  Mills,  Missouri,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1861,  where  he  was  wounded.  At 
Shiloh,  the  following  spring,  he  commanded 
the  regiment  and  was  taken  prisoner.  By 
order  of  Jefferson  Davis  he  was  paroled  for 
the  time  of  forty  days,  with  orders  to  re¬ 
pair  to  Washington,  and  if  possible  secure 
an  agreement  for  a  cartel  for  a  general  ex¬ 
change  of  prisoners,  and  to  return  as  a 
prisoner  if  he  did  not  succeed.  Failing  to 
secure  that  result  within  the  period  speci¬ 
fied  he  returned  to  Richmond  and  had 
his  parol  extended  fifteen  days;  repairing 
again  to  Washington,  he  effected  his  pur¬ 
pose  and  was  exchanged. 

In  August,  1862,  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Kirkwood  Colonel  of  the  Twen¬ 
ty-second  Iowa  Infantry,  which  rendez¬ 
voused  and  organized  at  Camp  Pope,  Iowa 
City,  in  August,  1862.  The  regiment  was 
occupied  for  several  months  in  guarding 
supply  stores  and  the  railroad,  and  escorting 
supply  trains  to  the  Army  of  the  Southeast 
Missouri  until  January  27,  1863,  when  it  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  join  the  army  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Davidson,  at  West  Plains,  Missouri. 
After  a  march  of  five  days  it  reached  its 
destination,  and  was  brigaded  with  the 
Twenty-first  and  Twenty-third  Iowa  regi 
ments,  Colonel  Stone  commanding,  and  was 
designated  the  First  Brigade,  First  Divis¬ 
ion,  Army  of  Southeast  Missouri.  April  1 
found  Colonel  Stone  at  Milliken’s  Bend,' 
Louisiana,  to  assist  Grant  in  the  capture  of 
Vicksburg.  He  was  now  in  immediate 
command  of  his  regimeht,  which  formed  a 


part  of  a  brigade  under  Colonel  C.  L. 
Harris,  of  the  Eleventh  Wisconsin.  In  the 
advance  upon  Port  Gibson  Colonel  Harris 
was  taken  sick,  and  Colonel  Stone  was 
again  in  charge  of  a  brigade.  In  the  battle 
of  Port  Gibson  the  Colonel  and  his  com¬ 
mand  distinguished  themselves,  and  were 
successful.  The  brigade  was  in  the  reserve 
at  Champion  Hills,  and  in  active  skirmish 
at  Black  River. 

On  the  evening  of  May  21  Colonel  Stone 
received  General  Grant’s  order  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  assault  on  the  enemy’s  lines  at  10  A.  M. 
on  the  22d.  In  this  charge,  which  was 
unsuccessful,  Colonel  Stone  was  again 
wounded,  receiving  a  gunshot  in  his  left 
forearm.  Colonel  Stone  commanded  a 
brigade  until  the  last  of  August,  when, 
being  ordered  to  the  Gulf  department,  he 
resigned.  He  had  become  very  popular 
with  the  people  of  Iowa,  and  they  were 
determined  to  make  him  Governor. 

He  was  nominated  in  a  Republican  con 
vention  held  at  Des  Moines  in  June,  1863, 
and  was  elected  by  a  large  majority.  He 
was  bre vetted  Brigadier-General  in  1864, 
during  his  first  year  as  Governor.  He  was 
inaugurated  January  14,  1864,  and  was  re¬ 
elected  in  1865,  his  four  years  in  office 
closing  January  16,  1868.  His  majority  in 
1863  was  nearly  30,000,  and  in  1865  about 
16,500.  His  diminished  vote  in  1865  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  very  strongly 
committed  in  favor  of  negro  suffrage. 

Governor  Stone  made  a  very  energetic 
and  efficient  executive.  Since  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  his  gubernatorial  term  he  has  sought 
to  escape  the  public  notice,  and  has  given 
his  time  largely  to  his  private  business  in¬ 
terests.  He  is  in  partnership  with  Hon.  O. 
B.  Ayres,  of  Knoxville,  in  legal  practice. 

He  was  elected  to  the  General  Assembly 
in  1877,  and  served  one  term. 

In  May,  1857,  he  married  Miss  Carloaet 
Mathews*  a  native  of  Ohio,  then  residing  in 
Knoxville.  They  have  one  son — William  A. 
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OLONEL  SAM¬ 
UEL  MERRILL,  the 
seventh  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Iowa,  the 
successor  of  Governor 
Stone,  is  among  the 
men  of  the  West  who 
have  been  called  from 
private  life  to  places  of  trust  on 
account  of  their  peculiar  fitness 
for  office.  He  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Turner,  Oxford  County, 
Maine,  August  7,  1822.  He  is 
of  English  ancestry,  being  a 
descendant  on  his  mother’s  side 
of  Peter  Hill,  who  came  from 
the  West  of  England  and  set¬ 
tled  in  Saco,  Maine  (now  known  as  Bidde- 
ford),  in  1653.  From  this  ancestry  have 
sprung  the  most  of  the  Hills  of  America. 
On  his  father’s  side  he  is  a  descendant  of 
Nathaniel  Merrill,  who,  with  his  brother 
John,  came  from  Salisbury,  England,  and 
settled  in  Newburg,  Massachusetts,  in  1636. 

Abel  Merrill  married  Abigail  Hill,  June 
25,  1809,  in  Buxton,  Maine.  They  soon 
moved  to  Turner,  where  they  became  the 
parents  of  eight  children,  Samuel,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  sketch,  being  next  the  youngest, 
the  fourth  and  youngest  son  in  the  family, 
and  in  the  eighth  generation  from  his  Pil¬ 
grim  fathers. 

18 


Samuel  was  married  first  to  Catherine 
Thoms,  who  died  in  1847,  but  fourteen 
months  after  their  marriage.  In  January. 
1851,  he  was  again  married,  his  second  wife 
being  a  Miss  Hill,  of  Buxton,  Maine.  To 
this  union  there  have  been  born  four  chil¬ 
dren,  three  of  whom  died  young,  the  eldest 
living  to  be  only  two  and  a  half  years  old. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  moved  with  his 
parents  to  Buxton,  where  his  time  was 
mostly  engaged  by  turns  in  teaching  and 
in  attending  school  until  he  attained  his 
majority.  Having  determined  to  make 
teaching  a  profession,  he  set  out  for  that 
purpose  toward  the  sunny  South,  but,  as 
he  says,  he  was  “  born  too  far  north  ”  for 
his  political  comfort.  Suspicion  having 
been  aroused  as  to  his  abolitionist  pro¬ 
clivities,  and  finding  the  elements  not  al¬ 
together  congenial,  he  soon  abandoned  the 
land  of  chivalry  for  the  old  Granite  State, 
where  he  engaged  for  several  years  in 
farming. 

In  1847  he  removed  to  Tamworth,  New 
Hampshire,  where  he  embarked  in  mer¬ 
cantile  business  in  company  with  a  brother. 
In  this,  as  in  all  his  business  enterprises,  he 
was  quite  successful.  Not  being  satisfied 
with  the  limited  resources  of  Northern 
New  England,  he  determined  to  try  his 
good  fortune  on  the  broad  prairies  of  the 
new  and  more  fertile  West.  Accordingly, 
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in  1856,  he  turned  his  face  toward  the  set¬ 
ting  sun.  He  made  a  final  settlement  at 
McGregor,  Iowa,  where  he  established  a 
branch  house  of  the  old  firm. 

During  all  these  years  of  business  Mr. 
Merrill  took  an  active  but  not  a  noisy  part 
in  politics.  In  1854  he  was  elected  as  an 
Abolitionist  to  the  New  Hampshire  Legis¬ 
lature,  at  the  same  time  General  N.  B. 
Baker,  ex-Adjutant  General  of  Iowa,  was 
Governor  of  the  same  State.  In  1855  he 
was  returned  for  a  second  term  to  the  Leg¬ 
islature.  In  Iowa  he  was  equally  fortunate 
in  securing  the  good  will  of  those  who 
knew  him.  His  neighbors  and  those  who 
had  dealings  with  him  found  a  man  who 
was  honest  in  his  business,  fair  in  his  deal¬ 
ings,  social  in  his  relations,  and  benevolent 
in  his  disposition.  He  took  an  active  in¬ 
terest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  town  and 
ever  held  an  open  hand  to  all  needed  chari¬ 
ties.  These  traits  of  character  had  drawn 
around  him,  though  not  realized  or  intended 
by  himself,  a  host  of  personal  admirers. 
This  good  will  resulted  in  his  being  nomi¬ 
nated  for  a  seat  in  the  State  Legislature, 
and  he  was  the  only  one  on  his  ticket  that 
was  elected.  The  Legislature  met  in  extra 
session  in  1861  to  provide  for  the  exigencies 
of  the  Rebellion,  and  in  its  deliberations  Mr. 
Merrill  rendered  effective  and  unselfish 
service. 

He  continued  in  business  at  McGregor 
until  the  summer  of  1862,  when  he  was 
commissioned  as  Colonel  of  the  Twenty- 
first  Iowa  Infantry,  proceeding  immediately 
to  Missouri,  where  active  service  awaited 
him.  Marmaduke  was  menacing  the  Union 
forces  in  Central  Missouri,  which  called  for 
prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  Union 
Generals.  Colonel  Merrill  was  placed  in 
command  of  a  detachment  of  the  Twenty- 
first  Iowa,  a  detachment  of  the  Ninety-ninth 
Illinois,  a  portion  of  the  Third  Iowa  Cavalry 
and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  with  orders  to 
make  a  forced  march  to  Springfield,  he  be¬ 


ing  at  Houston,  eighty  miles  distant.  On 
the  morning  of  the  nth  of  January,  1863, 
they  having  come  across  a  body  of  rebels, 
found  them  advancing  in  heavy  force. 
Colonel  Merrill  immediately  made  dis¬ 
position  for  battle,  and  brisk  firing  was 
kept  up  for  an  hour,  when  the  enemy  fell 
back.  Colonel  Merrill  now  moved  in  the 
direction  of  Hartville,  where  he  found  the 
rebels  in  force  under  Marmaduke,  and  from 
six  to  eight  thousand  strong,  with  six  pieces 
of  artillery,  while  Colonel  Merrill  had  but 
800  men  and  two  pieces  of  artillery. 

In  this  engagement  the  rebels  lost  several 
officers  and  not  less  than  300  men  in  killed 
and  wounded.  The  Union  loss  was  seven 
killed  and  sixty-four  wounded,  five  captured 
and  two  missing.  The  regiment  performed 
severe  marches  and  suffered  much  in  sick¬ 
ness  during  the  winter.  It  was  assigned  to 
the  Thirteenth  Corps,  General  John  A.  Mc- 
Clernand ;  fought  gallantly  at  the  battle  of 
Port  Gibson;  and  while  the  impetuous 
charge  of  Black  River  bridge  was  being 
made  Colonel  Merrill  was  severely,  and  re¬ 
ported  fatally, wounded.  The  battle  of  Black 
River  bridge,  the  last  of  the  series  of  engage¬ 
ments  during  the  campaign  of  Vicksburg  in 
which  the  rebels  fought  without  their  fortifi¬ 
cations,  was  a  short  but  bloody  combat. 
While  Colonel  Merrill  was  leading  his  regi¬ 
ment  in  this  deadly  charge  he  was  wounded 
through  the  hips.  This  brought  his  mili¬ 
tary  career  to  a  close.  Suffering  from  his 
wounds,  he  resigned  his  commission  and  re¬ 
turned  to  McGregor,  but  was  unable  to  at¬ 
tend  to  his  private  affairs  for  many  months. 

In  1867  he  was  chosen  Governor  to  suc¬ 
ceed  William  M.  Stone.  He  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  January  16,  1868,  and  served  till 
January  11,  1872,  being  re-elected  in  1869. 
After  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office 
he  returned  to  McGregor,  but  as  soon  as 
he  could  adjust  his  business  interests  he  lo¬ 
cated  in  Des  Moines,  where  he  is  now 
President  of  the  Citizens’  National  Bank. 
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ROM  his  numerous  offi¬ 
cial  positions,  and 
the  ability  with 
which  they  have 
been  filled,  Cyrus 
C.  Carpenter,  the 
eighth  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Iowa, 
deserves  to  be  remembered 
as  one  of  Iowa’s  foremost 
men.  He  is  a  native  of  Sus¬ 
quehanna  County,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  was  born  Novem¬ 
ber  24,  1829.  His  parents 
were  Asahel  and  Amanda  M. 
(Thayer)  Carpenter,  both  of  whom  died  be¬ 
fore  he  was  twelve  years  old.  His  grand¬ 
father,  John  Carpenter,  was  one  of  nine 
young  men  who,  in  1789,  left  Attleborough, 
Massachusetts,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a 
home  in  the  “  new  country.”  After  various 
vicissitudes  they  located  upon  the  spot 
which  they  called  Harford,  in  Northeastern 
Pennsylvania,  the  township  in  which  Cyrus 
was  born.  This  location  at  that  time  was 
far  from  any  other  settlement,  Wilkesbarre, 
in  Wyoming  Valley,  near  the  scene  of  the 
celebrated  Indian  massacre,  being  among 
the  nearest,  though  fifty  miles  away. 

Cyrus  attended  a  common  school  three 
or  four  months  in  a  year  until  1846,  then 


taught  winters  and  worked  on  a  farm  sum¬ 
mers  for  three  or  four  years,  and  with  the 
money  thus  raised  paid  his  expenses  for 
several  months  at  the  academy  which  had 
been  established  in  his  native  town.  After 
leaving  this  institution,  in  1852,  he  started 
westward  ;  halted  at  Johnstown,  Licking 
County,  Ohio ;  taught  there  a  year  and  a 
half,  and  with  his  funds  thus  replenished  he 
came  to  Iowa,  loitering  some  on  the  way, 
and  reaching  Des  Moines  in  June,  1854.  A 
few  days  later  he  started  on  foot  up  the 
Des  Moines  Valley,  and  found  his  way  to 
Fort  Dodge,  eighty  miles  northwest  of  Des 
Moines,  from  which  place  the  soldiers  had 
moved  the  previous  spring  to  Fort  Ridgely, 
Minnesota. 

He  now  had  but  a  single  half  dollar  in 
his  pocket.  He  frankly  told  the  landlord 
of  his  straightened  circumstances,  offering 
to  do  any  kind  of  labor  until  something 
should  “  turn  up.”  On  the  evening  of  his 
arrival  he  heard  a  Government  contractor 
state  that  his  chief  surveyor  had  left  him 
and  that  he  was  going  out  to  find  another. 
Young  Carpenter  at  once  offered  his  ser¬ 
vices.  To  the  inquiry  whether  he  was  a 
surveyor,  he  answered  that  he  understood 
the  theory  of  surveying,  but  had  had  no 
experience  in  the  field.  His  services  were 
promptly  accepted,  with  a  promise  of  steady 
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employment  if  he  were  found  competent. 
The  next  morning  he  met  the  party  and 
took  command.  When  the  first  week’s 
work  was  done  he  went  to  Fort  Dodge  to 
replenish  his  wardrobe.  As  he  left,  some 
of  the  men  remarked  that  that  was  the  last 
that  would  be  seen  of  him.  He  was  then 
of  a  slight  build,  jaded  and  torn  by  hard 
work,  and,  when  he  left  the  camp,  so  utterly 
tired  out  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  men 
who  were  inured  to  out-door  life  thought 
him  completely  used  up.  But  they  did  not 
know  their  man.  With  the  few  dollars 
which  he  had  earned,  he  supplied  himself 
with  comfortable  clothing,  went  back  to 
his  work  on  Monday  morning  and  con¬ 
tinued  it  till  the  contract  was  completed. 

The  next  winter  he  taught  the  first  school 
opened  in  Fort  Dodge,  and  from  that  date 
his  general  success  was  assured.  For  the 
first  two  years  he  was  employed  much  of 
the  time  by  persons  having  contracts  for 
surveying  Government  lands.  He  was  thus 
naturally  led  into  the  land  business,  and 
from  the  autumn  of  1855,  when  the  Land 
Office  was  established  at  Fort  Dodge,  much 
of  his  time  was  devoted  to  surveying,  select¬ 
ing  lands  for  buyers,  tax-paying  for  foreign 
owners,  and  in  short  a  general  land  agency. 
During  this  period  he  devoted  such  time  as 
he  could  spare  to  reading  law,  with  the 
view  of  eventually  entering  the  profession. 

Soon  after  the  civil  war  commenced  he 
entered  the  army,  and  before  going  into  the 
field  was  commissioned  as  Captain  in  the 
staff  department,  and  served  over  three 
years,  attaining  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  and  being  mustered  out  as  brevet 
Colonel. 

He  has  served  his  State  in  numerous 
civil  capacities.  He  was  elected  Surveyor 
of  Webster  County  in  the  spring  of  1856, 
and  the  next  year  was  elected  a  Represen¬ 
tative  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  served 
in  the  first  session  of  that  body  held  at  Des 
Moines.  He  was  elected  Register  of  the  I 


State  Land  Office  in  1866,  re-elected  in 
1868,  and  held  the  office  four  years,  declin¬ 
ing  to  be  a  candidate  for  renomination. 

He  was  elected  Governor  of  Iowa  in 

1871,  and  was  inaugurated  January  1 1, 1872. 
He  was  re-elected  two  years  later,  and 
served  until  January  13,  1874.  He  made 
an  able  and  popular  executive.  In  his  first 
inaugural  address,  delivered  January  n, 

1872,  he  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  State 
University,  and  especially  its  normal  de¬ 
partment,  for  the  agricultural  college,  and 
for  whatever  would  advance  the  material 
progress  and  prosperity  of  the  people,  urg¬ 
ing  in  particular  the  introduction  of  more 
manufactories. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  second  term  as 
Governor  Mr.  Carpenter  was  appointed, 
without  his  previous  knowledge,  Second 
Comptroller  of  the  United  States  Treasury, 
and  resigned  after  holding  that  office  about 
fifteen  months.  He  was  influenced  to  take 
this  step  at  that  time  because  another  bureau 
officer  was  to  be  dismissed,  as  the  head  of 
the  department  held  that  Iowa  had  more 
heads  of  bureaus  than  she  was  entitled  to, 
and  his  resigning  an  office  of  a  higher  grade 
saved  a  man  who  deserved  to  remain  in 
Government  employ. 

He  was  in  the  forty-seventh  Congress 
from  1881  to  1883,  and  represented  Web¬ 
ster  County  in  the  twentieth  General  As¬ 
sembly.  He  is  now  leading  the  life  of  a 
private  citizen  at  Fort  Dodge,  his  chief 
employment  being  the  carrying  on  of  a 
farm.  He  is  not  rich,  which  is  a  striking 
commentary  on  his  long  official  service. 
He  has  led  a  pure  and  upright  life. 

He  has  been  a  Republican  since  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  that  party.  In  religious  mat¬ 
ters  he  is  orthodox. 

He  was  married  in  March,  1864,  to  Miss 
Susan  C.  Burkholder,  of  Fort  Dodge.  Tiie)r 
have  no  children,  but  have  reared  from 
childhood  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Carpenter,  Miss 
Fannie  Burkholder. 
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OSHUA  G.  NEWBOLD 
was  the  tenth  Governor 
of  the  State,  and  the 
thirteenth  of  Iowa,  num¬ 
bering  from  the  first 
Territorial  Governor. 
He  is  yet  living'  at  Mount 
Pleasant.  He  is  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  his  an¬ 
cestors  in  this  country  were 
among  the  very  early  set¬ 
tlers  in  New  Jersey.  They 
were  Friends,  and  conse¬ 
quently  none  of  them 
figured  in  the  struggle  for 
the  independence  of  the  colo¬ 
nies.  Governor  Newbold  is  the  son  of 
Barzilla  and  Catherine  (Houseman)  New- 
bold.  He  was  born  in  Fayette  County, 
Pennsylvania,  May  12,  1830,  and  reared  as 
a  farmer.  When  he  was  eight  years  of  age 
the  family  moved  to  Westmoreland  County, 
same  State,  where  he  was  educated  in  the 
common  school,  and  also  in  a  select  school 
or  academy,  the  latter  taught  by  Dr.  John 
Lewis,  since  of  Grinnell,  Iowa.  At  sixteen 
he  returned  with  the  family  to  Fayette 
County,  where  he  remained  eight  years, 
assisting  his  father  in  running  a  flouring 
mill,  when  not  teaching.  When  about  nine¬ 
teen  he  began  the  study  of  medicine,  read¬ 
ing  a  year  or  more  while  teaching,  and  then 
abandoning  the  notion  of  being  a  physician. 


In  the  month  of  March,  1854,  Mr.  New- 
bold  removed  to  Iowa,  locating  on  a  farm, 
now  partly  in  the  corporation  of  Mount 
Pleasant,  Henry  Countv.  At  the  end  of 
one  year  he  removed  to  Cedar  Township, 
Van  Buren  County,  there  merchandising 
and  farming  till  about  i860,  when  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Hillsboro,  Henry  County-  and 
pursued  the  same  callings. 

In  1862,  when  the  call  was  made  for  600,- 
000  men  to  finish  the  work  of  crushing  the 
Rebellion,  Mr.  Newbold  left  his  farm  in  the 
hands  of  his  family  and  his  store  in  charge 
of  his  partner,  and  went  into  the  army  as 
Captain  of  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Regi¬ 
ment  Iowa  Infantry.  He  served  nearly 
three  years,  resigning  just  before  the  war 
closed,  on  account  of  disability.  During 
the  last  two  or  three  months  he  served  at 
the  South  he  filled  the  position  of  Judge 
Advocate,  with  headquarters  at  Woodville, 
Alabama. 

His  regiment  was  one  of  those  that  made 
Iowa  troops  famous.  It  arrived  at  Helena, 
Arkansas,  in  November,  1862,  and  sailed  in 
December  following  on  the  expedition 
against  Vicksburg  by  way  of  Chickasaw 
Bayou.  At  the  latter  place  was  its  first  en¬ 
gagement.  Its  second  was  at  Arkansas 
Post,  and  there  it  suffered  severely,  losing 
in  killed  and  wounded  more  than  sixty. 

After  Lookout  Mountain  it  joined  in  the 
pursuit  of  Bragg’s  flying  forces  to  Ring- 
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gold,  where  il  engaged  the  enemy  in  their 
strong  works,  November  27  losing  twenty- 
nine  wounded.  The  following  year  it  joined 
Sherman  in  his  Atlanta  campaign,  then  on 
the  famous  march  to  the  sea  and  through 
the  Carolinas. 

On  returning  to  Iowa  he  continued  in 
the  mercantile  trade  at  Hillsboro  for  three 
or  four  years,  and  then  sold  out,  giving 
thereafter  his  whole  attention  to  agricult¬ 
ure,  stock-raising  and  stock-dealing,  mak¬ 
ing  the  stock  department  an  important 
factor  in  his  business  for  several  years.  Mr. 
Newbold  was  a  member  of  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  General  Assem¬ 
blies,  representing  Henry  County,  and  was 
chairman  of  the  school  committee  in  the 
fourteenth,  and  of  the  committee  on  appro¬ 
priations  in  the  fifteenth  General  Assembly. 
In  the  fifteenth  (1874)  he  was  temporary 
Speaker  during  the  deadlock  in  organizing 
the  House.  In  1875  he  was  elected  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Governor  on  the  Republican  ticket 
with  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood. 

His  Democratic  competitor  was  E.  B. 
Woodward,  who  received  93,060  votes.  Mr. 
Newbold  received  134,166,  ora  majority  of 
31,106.  Governor  Kirkwood  being  elected 
United  States  Senator  during  that  session, 
Mr.  Newbold  became  Governor,  taking  the 
chair  February  1,  1877,  and  vacating  it  for 
Governor  Gear  in  January,  1878. 

Governor  Newbold’s  message  to  the  Leg¬ 
islature  in  1878  shows  painstaking  care 
and  a  clear  business-like  view  of  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  State.  His  recommendations 
were  carefully  considered  and  largely 
adopted.  The  State’s  finances  were  then 
in  a  less  creditable  condition  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  or  since,  as  there  was  an  increasing 
floating  debt,  then  amounting  to  $340,- 
826.56,  more  than  $90,000  in  excess  of  the 
Constitutional  limitation.  Said  Governor 
Newbold  in  his  message:  “The  common- 
\Vealth  ought  not  to  set  an  example  of  dila¬ 


toriness  in  meeting  its  obligations.  Of  ah 
forms  of  indebtedness,  that  of  a  floating 
character  is  the  most  objectionable.  The 
uncertainty  as  to  its  amount  will  invariably 
enter  into  any  computation  made  by  persons 
contracting  with  the  State  for  supplies,  ma¬ 
terial  or  labor.  To  remove  the  present 
difficulty,  and  to  avert  its  recurrence,  I 
look  upon  as  the  most  important  work  that 
will  demand  your  attention.” 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  before 
statesmen  is  that  of  equal  and  just  taxation. 
The  following  recommendation  shows  that 
Governor  Newbold' was  abreast  with  fore¬ 
most  thinkers,  for  it  proposes  a  step  which 
yearly  finds  more  favor  with  the  people: 
“The  inequalities  of  the  personal-property 
valuations  of  the  several  counties  suggest 
to  my  mind  the  propriety  of  so  adjusting 
the  State’s  levy  as  to  require  the  counties 
to  pay  into  the  State  treasury  only  the  tax 
on  realty,  leaving  the  corresponding  tax  on 
personalty  in  the  county  treasury.  This 
would  rest  with  each  county  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  its  personal  property  valuations, 
without  fear  that  they  might  be  so  high  as 
to  work  injustice  to  itself  in  comparison 
with  other  counties.” 

Governor  Newbold  has  always  affiliated 
with  the  Republican  party,  and  holds  to  its 
great  cardinal  doctrines,  having  once  em¬ 
braced  them,  with  the  same  sincerity  and 
honesty  that  he  cherishes  his  religious  senti¬ 
ments.  He  has  been  a  Christian  for  some¬ 
thing  like  twenty-five  years,  his  connection 
being  with  the  Free-Will  Baptist  church. 
He  found  his  wife,  Rachel  Farquhar,  in 
Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  their  union 
taking  place  on  the  2d  of  May,  1850.  They 
have  had  five  children,  and  lost  two.  The 
names  of  the  living  are — Mary  Allene, 
Emma  Irene  and  George  C. 

The  Governor  is  not  yet  an  old  man,  and 
may  serve  his  State  or  county  in  other 
capacities  in  the  coming  years. 
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•HE  eleventh  to  hold  the 
highest  official  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  State  of 
Iowa  was  John  H. 
Gear,  of  Burlington. 
He  is  yet  living  in 
that  city.  He  was 
born  in  Ithaca,  New  York, 
April  7,  1825.  His  father 
was  Rev.  E.  G.  Gear,  a  cler¬ 
gyman  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church,  who 
was  born  in  New  London, 
Connecticut,  in  1792. 
When  he  was  quite  young 
his  family  removed  to 
Pittsfield,  Berkshire  County, 
Massachusetts;  in  1816,  after  being  or¬ 
dained,  he  emigrated  to  New  York  and 
settled  at  Onondaga  Hill,  near  which  is  now 
the  thriving  city  of  Syracuse.  Soon  after 
locating  there  he  was  married  to  Miranda  E. 
Cook.  He  was  engaged  in  the  ministry  in 
various  places  in  Western  New  York  until 
1836,  when  he  removed  to  Galena,  Illinois. 
There  he  remained  until  1838,  when  he  was 
appointed  Chaplain  in  the  United  States 
Army  at  Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota.  He 
died  in  1874,  aged  eighty-two  years. 

John  H.,  his  only  son,  in  1843,  came  to 
Burlington,  where  he  has  since  continued 
to  reside.  On  his  arrival  he  commenced 


his  mercantile  career  by  engaging  as  clerk 
with  the  firm  of  Bridgeman  &  Bros.  After 
being  with  this  firm  for  a  little  over  a  year 
he  entered  the  employ  of  W.  F.  Coolba.ugh 
(since  president  of  the  Union  National 
Bank,  of  Chicago),  who  was  even  at  that 
early  date  the  leading  merchant  of  Eastern 
Iowa.  He  was  clerk  for  Mr.  Coolbaugh 
for  about  five  years,  and  was  then  taken 
into  partnership.  The  firm  of  W.  F.  Cool¬ 
baugh  &  Co.  continued  in  business  for 
nearly  five  years,  when  Mr.  Gear  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  business  by  purchase,  and 
carried  it  on  until  he  became  known  as  the 
oldest  wholesale  grocer  in  the  State.  He 
is  now  president  of  a  large  rolling  mill 
company  at  Burlington. 

Mr.  Gear  has  been  honored  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  with  many  positions  of  trust.  In 
1852  he  was  elected  alderman  ;  in  1863  was 
elected  mayor  over  A.  W.  Carpenter,  be¬ 
ing  the  first  Republican  up  to  that  time 
who  had  been  elected  in  Burlington  on  a 
party  issue.  In  1867  the  Burlington,  Cedar 
Rapids  &  Minnesota  Railroad  Company 
was  organized,  and  he  was  chosen  as  its 
president.  His  efforts  highly  contributed 
to  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  which  did 
much  for  Burlington.  He  was  also  active 
in  promoting  the  Burlington  &  Southwest¬ 
ern  Railway,  as  well  as  the  Burlington  & 
Northwestern  narrow-gauge  road.  . 
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He  has  always  acted  with  the  Republican 
party,  and  in  1871  was  nominated  and 
elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Fourteenth  General  As¬ 
sembly.  In  1873  he  was  elected  to  the 
Fifteenth  General  Assembly.  The  Repub¬ 
lican  caucus  of  the  House  nominated  him 
for  Speaker  by  acclamation,  and  after  a 
contest  of  two  weeks  he  was  chosen  over 
his  opponent,  J.  W.  Dixon.  He  filled  the 
position  of  Speaker  very  acceptably,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  session  all  the  members 
of  the  House,  independent  of  party  affili¬ 
ations,  joined  in  signing  their  names  to  a 
resolution  of  thanks,  which  was  engraved 
and  presented  to  him.  In  1875  he  was  the 
third  time  nominated  to  the  Assembly  by 
the  Republican  party,  and  while  his  count}' 
gave  a  large  Democratic  vote  he  was  again 
elected.  He  was  also  again  nominated  for 
Speaker,  by  the  Republican  caucus,  and 
was  elected  by  a  handsome  majority  over 
his  competitor,  Hon.  John  Y.  Stone.  He 
is  the  only  man  in  the  State  who  ever  had 
the  honor  of  being  chosen  to  this  high  posi¬ 
tion  a  second  time.  He  enjoys  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  an  able  parliamentarian,  his 
rulings  never  having  been  appealed  from. 
At  the  close  of  the  session  he  again  received 
the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  House  for  his 
courtesy  and  impartiality. 

In  1877  he  was  nominated  for  Governor 
by  the  Republican  convention  which  met 
at  Des  Moines,  June  28,  and  at  the  election 
held  the  following  October  he  received 
121,546  votes,  against  79,353  for  John  P. 
Irish,  10,639  for  Elias  Jessup,  and  38,228  for 
D.  P.  Stubbs.  His  plurality  over  Irish  was 
42,193.  He  was  inaugurated  January  17, 
1 878,  and  served  four  years,  being  re-elected 
in  1879,  by  the  following  handsome  vote: 
Gear,  157,571  ;  Trimble,  85,056;  Campbell, 
45,439;  Dungan,  3,258;  Gear’s  majority 
over  all  competitors,  23,828.  His  second 
inauguration  was  in  January,  1880. 

Governor  Gear’s  business  habits  enabled 


him  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office 
with  marked  ability.  He  found  the  finan¬ 
cial  condition  of  the  State  in  a  low  ebb,  but 
raised  Iowa’s  credit  to  that  of  the  best  of 
our  States.  In  his  last  biennial  message  he 
was  able  to  report:  “The  warrants  out¬ 
standing,  but  not  bearing  interest,  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1881,  amounted  to  $22,093.74,  and 
there  are  now  in  the  treasury  ample  funds 
to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  State. 
The  war  and  defense  debt  has  been  paid, 
except  the  warrants  for  $125,000  negotiated 
by  the  executive,  auditor  and  treasurer, 
under  the  law  of  the  Eighteenth  General 
Assembly,  and  $2,500  of  the  original  bonds 
not  yet  presented  for  payment.  The  only 
other  debt  owing  by  the  State  amounts  to 
$245,435.19,  due  to  the  permanent  school 
fund,  a  portion  of  which  is  made  irredeem¬ 
able  by  the  Constitution.  These  facts  place 
Iowa  practically  among  the  States  which 
have  no  debt,  a  consideration  which  must 
add  much  to  her  reputation.  The  expenses 
of  the  State  for  the  last  two  years  are  less 
than  those  of  any  other  period  since  1869, 
and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
State  is  to-day  sustaining  several  institu¬ 
tions  not  then  in  existence ;  namely,  the 
hospital  at  Independence,  the  additional 
penitentiary,  the  normal  school,  and  the 
asylum  for  the  feeble-minded  children,  be¬ 
sides  the  girl’s  department  of  the  reform 
school.  The  State  also,  at  present,  makes 
provision  for  fish  culture,  for  a  useful 
weather  service,  for  sanitary  supervision 
by  a  board  of  health,  for  encouraging  im¬ 
migration  to  the  State,  for  the  inspection  of 
coal  mines  by  a  State  inspector,  and  liberally 
for  the  military  arm  of  the  Government.” 

Governor  Gear  is  now  in  the  sixty-first 
year  of  his  age,  and  is  in  the  full  vigor  of 
both  his  mental  and  physical  faculties.  He 
was  married  in  1852  to  Harriet  S.  Foot, 
formerly  of  Middlebury,  Vermont,  by-whom 
he  has  had  four  children,  two  of  whom  are 
living. 
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fHE  twelfth  Governor 
III M  of  the  State  was 

Buren  R.  Sherman, 
who  held  office  two 
terms,  from  1882  to 
1886.  He  was  born 
in  Phelps,  Ontario 
County,  New  York,  May 
28,  1836,  and  is  the  third 
son  of  Phineas  L.  and  Eve¬ 
line  (Robinson)  Sherman, 
both  of  whom  were  natives 
of  the  Empire  State. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch 
received  his  early  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  place,  and  con¬ 
cluded  his  studies  at  Elmira,  New  York, 
acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
English  branches.  At  the  close  of  his 
studies,  acting  on  the  advice  of  his  father, 
who  was  a  mechanic  (an  ax  maker),  he  ap¬ 
prenticed  himself  to  Mr.  S.  Ayres,  of  El¬ 
mira,  to  learn  the  watchmaker’s  trade.  In 
1855,  with  his  family,  he  removed  to  Iowa 
and  settled  upon  an  unbroken  prairie,  in 
what  is  now  Geneseo  Township,  Tama 
County,  where  his  father  had  purchased 
lands  from  the  Government.  There  young 
Sherman  labored  on  his  father’s  farm,  em¬ 
ploying  his  leisure  hours  in  the  study  of 
law,  which  he  had  begun  at  Elmira.  He 
also  engaged  as  bookkeeper  in  a  neighbor¬ 
ly 


ing  town,  and  with  his  wages  assisted  his 
parents  in  improving  their  farm.  In  the 
summer  of  1859  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  the  following  spring  removed  to  Vin¬ 
ton,  and  began  the  practice  of  law  with 
Hon.  William  Sm)'th,  formerly  District 
Judge,  and  J.  C.  Traer,  conducting  the 
business  under  the  firm  name  of  Smyth. 
Traer  &  Sherman. 

They  built,  up  a  flourishing  practice  and 
were  prospering  when,  upon  the  opening 
of  the  war,  in  1861,  Mr.  Sherman  enlisted  in 
Company  G,  Thirteenth  Iowa  Volunteer 
Infantry,  and  immediately  went  to  the 
front.  He  entered  the  service  as  Second 
Sergeant,  and  in  February,  1862,  was  made 
Second  Lieutenant  of  Company  E.  On  the 
6th  of  April  following  he  was  very  severely 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing, 
and  while  in  the  hospital  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Captain.  He  returned  to  his 
company  while  yet  obliged  to  use  crutches, 
and  remained  on  duty  till  the  summer  of 
1863,  when,  by  reason  of  his  wound,  he  was 
compelled  to  resign  and  return  home.  Soon 
after  returning  from  the  army  he  was 
elected  County  Judge  of  Benton  County, 
and  re-elected  without  opposition  in  1865. 
In  the  autumn  of  1866  he  resigned  his  judge- 
ship  and  accepted  the  office  of  clerk  of  the 
District  Court,  to  which  he  was  re-elected 
in  1868,  1870  and  1872,  and  in  December, 
1874,  resigned  in  order  to  accept  the  office 
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of  Auditor  of  State,  to  which  he  had  been 
elected  by  a  majority  of  28,425  over  J.  M. 
King,  the  “  anti-monopoly”  candidate.  In 
1876  he  was  re-nominated  and  received  50,- 
272  more  votes  than  W.  Growneweg(Demo- 
crat)  and  Leonard  Brown  (Greenback)  to¬ 
gether.  In  1878  he  was  again  chosen  to 
represent  the  Republican  party  in  that  office, 
and  this  time  received  a  majority  of  7,164 
over  the  combined  votes  of  Colonel  Eiboeck 
(Democrat)  and  G.  V.  Swearenger  (Green¬ 
back).  In  the  six  years  that  he  held  this 
office,  he  was  untiring  in  his  faithful  appli¬ 
cation  to  routine  work  and  devotion  to  his 
especial  share  of  the  State’s  business.  He 
retired  with  such  an  enviable  record  that  it 
was  with  no  surprise  the  people  learned, 
J une  27,  1881,  that  he  was  the  nominee  of  the 
Republican  parly  for  Governor 

The  campaign  was  an  exciting  one.  The 
General  Assembly  had  submitted  to  the 
people  the  prohibitory  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  This,  while  not  a  partisan 
question,  became  uppermost  in  the  mind 
of  the  public.  Mr.  Sherman  received  133,- 
330  votes,  against  83,244  for  Kinne  and  28,- 
1 12  for  D.  M.  Clark,  or  a  plurality  of  50,086 
and  a  majority  of  21,974.  In  1883  he  was 
re-nominated  by  the  Republicans,  as  was  L. 
G.  Kinne  by  the  Democrats.  The  National 
party  offered  J.  B.  Weaver.  During  the 
campaign  these  candidates  held  a  number 
of  joint  discussions  at  different  points  in  the 
State.  At  the  election  the  vote  was:  Sher¬ 
man,  164,182;  Kinne,  139,093;  Weaver,  23,- 
089;  Sherman’s  plurality,  25,089  ;  majority, 
2,000.  In  his  second  inaugural  Governor 
Sherman  said : 

“  In  assuming,  for  the  second  time,  the 
office  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  State,  I 
fully  realize  my  grateful  obligations  to  the 
people  of  Iowa,  through  whose  generous 
confidence  I  am  here.  I  am  aware  of  the 
duties  and  grave  responsibilities  of  this  ex¬ 
alted  position,  and  as  well  what  is  expected 
of  me  therein.  As  in  the  past  I  have  given 


my  undivided  time  and  serious  attention 
thereto,  so  in  the  future  I  promise  the  most 
earnest  devotion  and  untiring  effort  in  the 
faithful  performance  of  my  official  require¬ 
ments.  I  have  seen  the  State  grow  from 
infancy  to  mature  manhood,  and  each  year 
one  of  substantial  betterment  of  its  previous 
position. 

“  With  more  railroads  than  any  other 
State,  save  two ;  with  a  school  interest  the 
grandest  and  strongest,  which  commands 
the  support  and  confidence  of  all  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  a  population,  which  in  its  entirety 
is  superior  to  any  other  in  the  sisterhood, 
it  is  not  strange  the  pride  which  attaches  to 
our  people.  When  we  remember  that  the 
results  of  our  efforts  in  the  direction  of  good 
government  have  been  crowned  with  such 
magnificent  success,  and  to-day  we  have  a 
State  in  most  perfect  physical  and  financial 
condition,  no  wonder  our  hearts  swell  in 
honest  pride  as  we  contemplate  the  past 
and  so  confidently  hope  for  the  future. 
What  we  may  become  depends  on  our  own 
efforts,  and  to  that  future  I  look  with  earnest 
and  abiding  confidence.” 

Governor  Sherman’s  term  of  office  con¬ 
tinued  until  January  14,  1 886,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  William  Larrabee,  and  he  is 
now,  temporarily,  perhaps,  enjoying  a  well- 
earned  rest.  He  has  been  a  Republican 
since  the  organization  of  that  party,  and  his 
services  as  a  campaign  speaker  have  been 
for  many  years  in  great  demand.  As  an 
officer  he  has  been  able  to  make  an  enviable 
record.  Himself  honorable  and  thorough, 
his  management  of  public  business  has  been 
of  the  same  character,  and  such  as  has  com¬ 
mended  him  to  the  hearty  approval  of  the 
citizens  of  the  State. 

He  was  married  August  20,  1862,  to  Miss 
Lena  Kendall,  of  Vinton,  Iowa,  a  young 
lady  of  rare  accomplishments  and  strength 
of  character.  The  union  has  been  happy 
in  every  respect.  They  have  two  children 
— Lena  Kendall  and  Oscar  Eugene. 


■ 


* 


WILLIAM  LARRABEE. 


ILLIAM  LARRABEE 
is  the  thirteenth 
Governor  of  this 
State,  and  the  six¬ 
teenth  Governor 
of  Iowa,  counting 
from  the  Territo¬ 
rial  organization.  His  ancestors 
bore  the  name  of  d’Larrabee,  and 
were  among  the  French  Hugue¬ 
nots  who  came  to  America  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  set¬ 
tling  in  Connecticut.  Adam 
Larrabee  was  born  March  14, 
1787,  and  was  one  of  the  early 
graduates  of  West  Point  Military  Academy. 
He  served  with  distinction  in  the  war  of 
1812,  having  been  made  a  Second  Lieuten¬ 
ant  March  1,  181 1.  He  was  promoted  to  be 
Captain  February  1,  1814,  and  was  soon 
after,  March  30,  of  the  same  year,  severely 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Lacole  Mills,  dur¬ 
ing  General  Wilkinson’s  campaign  on  the 
St.  Lawrence.  He  recovered  from  this 
wound,  which  was  in  the  lung,  and  was 
afterward  married  to  Hannah  Gallup  Lester, 
who  was  born  June  8,  1798,  and  died  March 
1 5 ,  1837.  Captain  Larrabee  died  in  1869, 
aged  eighty-two. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  at 


Ledyard,  Connecticut,  January  20,  1832 
and  was  the  seventh  of  nine  children.  He 
passed  his  early  life  on  a  rugged  New  Eng¬ 
land  farm,  and  received  only  moderate 
school  advantages.  He  attended  the  dis¬ 
trict  schools  winters  until  nineteen  years  of 
age,  and  then  taught  school  for  two  winters. 

He  was  now  of  an  age  when  it  became 
necessary  to  form  some  plans  for  the  future 
In  this,  however,  he  was  embarrassed  by  a 
misfortune  which  befel  him  at  the  age  of 
fourteen.  In  being  trained  to  the  use  of 
fire-arms  under  his  father’s  direction,  an  ac¬ 
cidental  discharge  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
sight  in  the  right  eye.  This  unfitted  him 
for  many  employments  usually  sought  by 
ambitious  youths.  The  family  lived  two 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  in  that  locality  it 
was  the  custom  for  at  least  one  son  in  each 
family  to  become  a  sailor.  William’s  two 
eldest  brothers  chose  this  occupation,  and 
the  third  remained  in  charge  of  the  home 
farm. 

Thus  made  free  to  choose  for  himself 
William  decided  to  emigrate  West.  In 
1853,  accordingly,  he  came  to  Iowa.  His 
elder  sister,  Hannah,  wife  of  E.  H.  Williams, 
was  then  living  at  Garnavillo,  Clayton 
County,  and  there  he  went  first.  In  that 
way  he  selected  Northeast  Iowa  as  h's 
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future  home.  After  teaching  one  winter  at 
Hardin,  he  was  for  three  years  employed  as 
a  sort  of  foreman  on  the  Grand  Meadow 
farm  of  his  brother-in-law,  Judge  Williams. 

In  1857  he  bought  a  one-third  interest  in 
the  Clermont  Mills,  and  located  at  Cler¬ 
mont,  Fayette  County.  He  soon  was  able 
to  buy  the  other  two-thirds,  and  within  a 
year  found  himself  sole  owner.  He  oper¬ 
ated  this  mill  until  1874,  when  he  sold  to  S. 
M.  Leach.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
he  offered  to  enlist,  but  was  rejected  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  loss  of  his  right  eye.  Being 
informed  he  might  possibly  be  admitted  as 
a  commissioned  officer  he  raised  a  company 
and  received  a  commission  as  First  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  but  was  again  rejected  for  the  same 
disability. 

After  selling  the  mill  Mr.  Larrabee  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  farming,  and  started  a 
private  bank  at  Clermont.  He  also,  ex¬ 
perimentally,  started  a  large  nursery,  but 
this  resulted  only  in  confirming  the  belief 
that  Northern  Iowa  has  too  rigorous  a  cli¬ 
mate  for  fruit-raising. 

Mr.  Larrabee  did  not  begin  his  political 
career  until  1867.  He  was  reared  as  a 
Whig,  and  became  a  Republican  on  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  that  party.  While  interested 
in  politics  he  generally  refused  local  offices, 
serving  only  as  treasurer  of  the  School 
Board  prior  to  1867.  In  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  on  the  Republican  ticket,  he  was 
elected  to  represent  his  county  in  the  State 
Senate.  To  this  high  position  he  was  re¬ 
elected  from  time  to  time,  so  that  he  served 
as  Senator  continuously  for  eighteen  years 
before  being  promoted  to  the  highest  office 
in  the  State.  He  was  so  popular  at  home 
that  he  was  generally  re-nominated  by  ac¬ 
clamation,  and  for  some  years  the  Demo¬ 
crats  did  not  even  make  nominations. 
During  the  whole  eighteen  years  Senator 
Larrabee  was  a  member  of  the  principal 
committee,  that  on  Ways  and  Means,  of 
which  he  was  generally  chairman,  and  was 


also  a  member  of  other  committees.  In  the 
pursuit  of  the  duties  thus  devolving  upon 
him  he  was  indefatigable.  It  is  said  that 
he  never  missed  a  committee  meeting.  Not 
alone  in  this,  but  in  private  and  public 
business  of  all  kinds  his  uniform  habit  is 
that  of  close  application  to  work.  Many 
of  the  important  measures  passed  by  the 
Legislature  owe  their  existence  or  present 
form  to  him. 

He  was  a  candidate  for  the  gubernatorial 
nomination  in  1881,  but  entered  the  contest 
too  late,  as  Governor  Sherman’s  following 
had  been  successfully  organized.  In  1885 
it  was  generally  conceded  before  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  convention  that  he  would  be 
nominated,  which  he  was,  and  his  election 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  was 
inaugurated  January  14,  1886,  and  so  far 
has  made  an  excellent  Governor.  His 
position  in  regard  to  the  liquor  question, 
that  on  which  political  fortunes  are  made 
and  lost  in  Iowa,  is  that  the  majority  should 
rule.  He  was  personally  in  favor  of  high 
license,  but  having  been  elected  Governor, 
and  sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitution  and 
execute  the  laws,  he  proposes  to  do  so. 

A  Senator  who  sat  beside  him  in  the 
Senate  declares  him  to  be  “  a  man  of  the 
broadest  comprehension  and  information, 
an  extraordinarily  clear  reasoner,  fair  and 
conscientious  in  his  conclusions,  and  of 
Spartan  firmness  in  his  matured  judg¬ 
ment,”  and  says  that  “  he  brings  the  prac¬ 
tical  facts  and  philosophy  of  human  nature, 
the  science  and  history  of  law,  to  aid  in  his 
decisions,  and  adheres  with  the  earnestness 
of  Jefferson  and  Sumner  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  people’s  rights  in  govern¬ 
ment  and  law.” 

Governor  Larrabee  was  married  Sep- 
tember  12,  1861,  at  Clermont,  to  Anna  M. 
Appelman,  daughter  of  Captain  G.  A. 
Appelman.  Governor  Larrabee  has  seven 
children — Charles,  Augusta,  Julia,  Anna, 
William,  Frederic  and  Helen. 
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GRACE  BOIES, Governor 
of  Iowa,  is  a  lawyer  by 
profession, and  a  resident 
of  the  city  of  Waterloo, 
of  which  city  he  has 
J  ^  r  been  a  resident,  engaged 
in  the  active  practice  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  since  1867.  Governor 
Boies  is  a  son  of  Eber  and  Hettie 
(Henshaw)  Boies,  and  was  born 
in  Aurora,  Erie  County,  New 
York,  on  the  7th  day  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1827.  His  father  was  a 
farmer  by  occupation,  and  in 
moderate  circumstances,  and  Horace  was 
reared  under  the  healthful  influence  of  farm 
life.  He  attended  the  public  schools  as  op¬ 
portunity  afforded,  until  sixteen  years  of  age, 
when,  being  inspired  with  an  ambition  to  see 
more  of  the  world  than  had  been  possible  for 
him  within  the  narrow  limits  of  his  native 
town,  with  the  added  variety  of  an  occasional 
visit  to  Buffalo,  he  persuaded  his  father  to 
consent  to  his  departure  for  the  West.  Pass¬ 
age  was  secured  on  a  steamer  at  Buffalo, 
which  was  bound  up  the  lakes,  and  in  due 
time  he  landed  at  the  little  hamlet  of  Racine, 
Wisconsin.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1843, 
five  years  before  Wisconsin  was  admitted 
into  the  Union.  The  total  cash  assets  of  the 
youthful  emigrant  amounted  to  but  75  cents, 


which  required  on  his  part  strict  economy 
and  immediate  employment. 

Not  finding  a  favorable  opening  at  Racine, 
he  struck  out  on  foot  in  search  of  work 
among  the  farmers,  which  he  secured  of  a 
settler  near  Rochester,  and  about  twenty 
miles  from  Racine.  His  employer  proved  a 
hard  task-master,  and  put  the  boy  at  the 
laborious  work  of  ditch-digging,  while  he 
gave  him  the  poorest  kind  of  food,  and  even 
that  to  a  very  limited  amount.  After  a 
month  spent  in  a  half-starved  condition,  and 
having  been  greatly  overworked,  he  received 
the  sum  of  $10  for  his  services.  Broken  in 
health,  he  left  his  employer,  and  soon  for¬ 
tunately  fell  in  with  a  family  that  had  re¬ 
cently  come  from  the  vicinity  of  his  home 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  These  people 
proved  true  friends,  and  kindly  cared  for  him 
through  a  long  illness  that  followed,  which 
was  the  legitimate  result  of  his  month  of 
hardship  and  starvation.  On  recovering  his 
health,  young  Boies  continued  at  farm  work 
until  a  year  had  elapsed  since  he  left  his 
home;  he  then  returned  to  his  native  town, 
having  learned  the  useful  lesson  of  self- 
reliance,  which  in  after  years  enabled  him  to 
more  easily  overcome  the  difficulties  that 
beset  the  way  of  him  who  has  to  hew  out  his 
own  road  through  life.  On  his  return  to 
Aurora,  Mr.  Boies  pursued  a  course  of  study 
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at  the  academy  of  that  village,  and  later 
spent  one  winter  in  school-teaching  in  Boone 
County,  Illinois. 

Returning  to  the  State  of  New  York,  he 
was  married  in  Aurora,  on  the  18tli  of  April, 
1848,  to  Miss  Adela  King,  a  daughter  of 
Darius  and  Hannah  King.  Mrs.  Boies  was 
a  native  of  Erie  County.  They  had  three 
children,  of  whom  only  one  is  now  living,  a  j 
daughter,  Adela,  who  is  now  the  widow  of 
John  Carson.  Mrs.  Carson  resides  at  Mt. 
Yernon,  Iowa. 

In  1850  Mr.  Boies  began  the  study  of  law 
in  Aurora,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Buffalo  at  the  general  term  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  November,  1852.  He  pursued  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Buffalo  and 
vicinity  with  marked  success,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1857  was  elected  to  represent  his  district 
in  the  New  York  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  session  of  1858. 

Mrs.  Boies  died  in  November,  1855,  and 
he  was  married  the  second  time  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1858,  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  to  Miss  Ver- 
salia  M.  Barber,  who  was  born  in  Boston, 
Erie  County,  New  York,  a  daughter  of  Dr. 
P.  J.  Barber.  Mrs.  Boies  had  removed  to 
Iowa  six  months  previous  to  her  marriage. 
She  died  in  April,  1877,  leaving  three  chil¬ 
dren,  a  daughter  and  two  sons.  Earl  L.,  the 
eldest,  was  graduated  at  Cornell  College, 
studied  law  with  his  father,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1886,  and  became  the  partner 
of  his  father.  Jessie,  the  daughter,  is  her 
father’s  companion  and  housekeeper.  Her¬ 
bert  B.,  the  youngest,  is  a  law  student  in  his 
father’s  office  at  Waterloo. 

After  pursuing  the  practice  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  at  Buffalo  and  vicinity  for  fifteen 
years,  Mr.  Boies  removed  to  Iowa,  settling  at 
Waterloo  in  April,  1867.  He  at  once  formed 
a  law  partnership  with  II.  B.  Allen,  and  for 
%  time  the  firm  was  Boies  &  Allen.  Then 


Carolton  F.  Couch,  the  present  District 
J udge,  was  admitted  to  membership,  and  the 
firm  name  became  Boies,  Allen  &  Couch. 
That  connection  was  continued  till  1878, 
when  Mr.  Allen,  on  account  of  failing  health, 
was  obliged  to  withdraw,  the  firm  becoming 
Boies  &  Couch  until  1884,  when  Mr.  Couch 
was  elected  Judge  of  the  Ninth  Judicial  Dis¬ 
trict.  Mr.  Boies  was  then  alone  in  business 
for  a  short  time,  when  he  was  joined  by  his 
eldest  son.  In  1886  Mr.  James  L.  Husted 
was  admitted  to  membership  in  the  firm, 
which  has  since  continued  under  the  name 
of  Boies,  Husted  &  Boies,  and  is  widely 
known  as  a  leading  law  firm  of  eastern 
Iowa. 

Governor  Boies  was  a  Whig  in  early  life, 
and  on  the  disruption  of  that  party  and  the 
formation  of  the  Republican  party,  he  joined 
the  latter.  He  was  never  ambitious  to  serve 
in  official  position,  and  with  the  exception  of 
his  one  term  in  the  Legislature  of  his  native 
State  and  one  term  as  City  Attorney  of 
Waterloo,  he  held  no  office  of  importance  till 
elected  Governor  of  Iowa  in  the  fall  of  1889. 
He  maintained  his  connection  with  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  until  1882,  since  which  time 
he  has  affiliated  with  the  Democrats.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Boies  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  Governor  of  Iowa  elected  by  the 
Democratic  party  for  thirty-five  years,  and 
was  the  only  successful  candidate  of  his 
party  on  the  State  ticket  at  the  late  election. 
Considering  the  fact  that  the  State  was  car¬ 
ried  the  year  previous,  in  the  Presidential 
election,  by  a  majority  of  35,000  in  favor  of 
the  Republicans,  the  success  of  Governor 
Boies  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  compli¬ 
ment  to  him  as  a  man  and  leader,  without 
disparaging  the  splendid  campaign  work  of 
his  party  managers,  or  ignoring  the  effect  of 
the  evident  change  in  popular  political  senti¬ 
ment  in  Iowa. 


MONTDOMERY  AND  ADAMS  COUNTIES. 


fRANCIS  MARION  DAVIS,  attorney 
at  law  and  farmer  of  Adams  county,  was 
born  near  Columbus,  Ohio,  August  13, 
1831,  a  son  of  Joseph  and  Edith  (De  Ford) 
Davis,  the  father  a  native  of  Maryland  and 
the  mother,  of  Delaware.  He  is  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  John  Davis,  an  aide  of  La  Fayette  in 
our  Revolutionary  war.  His  grandmother 
was  Ann  Simpson,  a  near  relative  of  Han- 
nali  Simpson,  the  mother  of  General  Ulysses 
Simpson  Grant.  Our  subject  still  has  in 
Ins  possession  a  musketthat  was  used  in  the 
battle  of  Trenton.  Joseph  Davis  is  a  farmer, 
still  residing  on  the  old  homestead,  now  aged 
ninety  years;  but  his  wife  has  been  dead 
about  sixteen  years.  They  had  six  children, 
of  whom  three  are  still  living. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  the  second 
child  and  eldest  son,  was  brought  up  on  a 
farm  and  attended  Blendon  College  (Presby¬ 
terian),  and  finally  graduated  at  the  Ohio 
Wesleyen  University  at  Delaware,  in  the 
class  of  1852.  Then  he  took  a  trip  to 
the  South,  but  owing  to  the  social  ostracism 
of  all  Northern  men  existing  at  that  day  in 
the  South,  he  was  not  encouraged  to  remain 
there.  In  1853  he  returned  from  the  South 
to  Columbus,  and  for  two  years  studied  law 
in  the  office  of  Dennison  &  Carrington, 
Dennison  afterward  becoming  Governor  of 
Ohio,  and  Carrington,  a  Brigadier  in  theFed- 
eral  army.  In  1855  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio.  Soon 
thereafter  he  came  to  Iowa  traveling  on  the 
cars  to  Rock  Island,  and  from  thence  by 

stage  to  Des  Moines,  and  from  there  on  foot 
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to  Adams  county,  carrying  a  surveyor’s  com¬ 
pass  and  staff,  where  he  arrived  at  Quincy  on 
the  5th  of  August.  Here  he  immediately 
opened  out  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
of  law  and  surveying,  having  at  the  first 
term  of  court  thereafter  thirty-seven  cases 
and  a  large  business,  entering  land  for  the 
early  settlers,  working  night  and  day.  The 
first  three  months  after  his  arrival  he  earned 
$1,500,  which  he  was  able  to  invest  in  land; 
of  this  he  still  retains  200  acres.  When  at 
the  South  he  was  fully  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  a  great  slavery  war  would  soon  be 
inaugurated,  and  in  1856,  during  the  Fre¬ 
mont  and  Buchanan  campaign  made  several 
speeches  in  his  neighborhood  in  which  he 
told  the  people  that  the  election  of  Buchanan 
would  terminate  in  war  between  the  South 
and  North  True  to  his  convictions,  as  soon 
as  Buchanan  was  inaugurated,  in  1857,  he 
organized  a  company  called  the  Quincy 
Guards,  which  during  the  following  years 
was  thoroughly  drilled  in  the  duties  of  sol¬ 
diers.  After  Fort  Sumpter  was  fired  on  the 
whole  company  was  mustered  into  the  United 
States  service  for  three  years  and  became 
Company  H,  Fourth  Iowa  Infantry.  This 
company  became  specially  noted  for  efficiency 
in  the  years  of  the  war  that  followed.  In 
the  spring  of  1862  he  organized  Company 
D,  Twenty-ninth  Iowa  Infantry  and  was 
chosen  its  Captain.  This  company  saw  active 
service  in  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Arkansas, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Alabama  and  Texas. 
At  Fort  Pemberton,  on  the  Yazoo,  he  was 
leading  a  charge  of  the  regiment  across  a 
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bayou  against  the  fort,  and  received  a  wound 
in  the  stomach,  which  resulted  in  per¬ 
manently  disabling  him  from  the  service; 
and  he  was  discharged  by  order  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War,  for  in  incurable  disability,  in 
1864.  The  wound  is  still  a  source  of  great 
disability  to  him,  for  which  he  receives  a 
pension. 

In  1876  he  built  the  elegant  residence 
which  he  now  occupies,  and  his  landed  prop¬ 
erty  now  amounts  to  2,000  acres;  and  he  is 
also  largely  interested  in  stock.  As  a  farmer 
he  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  county. 
He  is  a  member  and  commander  of  Lewellyn 
Post,  G.  A.  R.,  which  post  was  named  for 
one  of  the  original  Quincy  Guards,  which  he 
organized.  He  was  made  a  Freemason  as 
long  ago  as  1852,  in  the  South,  being  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  same  lodge  with  the  noted  rebel, 
John  B.  Floyd.  For  many  years  he  has  been 
a  pillar  in  the  Congregational  Church.  In 
personal  habits  he  is  a  model  man.  During 
his  life  he  has  practiced  in  all  the  courts, 
having  many  of  the  most  noted  cases  in  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  winning  the 
Adams  county  swamp  land  case,  the  Hun¬ 
ter  defalcation  case,  etc. 

In  politics  Mr.  Davis  has  always  been  anti¬ 
slavery  and  Union,  taking  part  in  favor  of 
the  anti-Nebraska  (Republican)  party  of  1854, 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  opposing  the  Doug¬ 
las  doctrine  of  giving  opportunity  to  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  slavery.  He  has  been  county 
Attorney  and  county  Judge;  was  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  of  1871-’73,  aiding  in 
the  enactment  of  the  Code  ot  1873. 

He  was  married  in  1857,  to  Miss  Julia 
Clark,  a  native  of  Michigan,  and  of  their 
three  children  two  are  living,  one  having 
died  in  infancy.  Mrs.  Davis  died  in  1880, 
and  Mr.  Davis  was  married  again  in  1883, 
to  Miss  Sarah  Brown,  the  daughter  of  one  of 
Adams  county’s  prosperous  farmers,  by  whom 


he  has  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  wdio 
are  the  present  associates  of  his  declining 
years,  in  their  happy  home. 

- - 

Jjljl  F.  PARMER,  of  section  6,  Carl  town- 
®  ship,  was  born  in  Washington  county, 
®  Maryland,  October  28,  1826,  a  son  of 
Perry  Parmer,  a  native  of  East  Maryland, 
who  served  in  the  war  of  1812.  He  married 
Susan  Kitzmiller,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  moved  to  Ogle  county,  Illinois,  in  1846, 
where  he  died  the  same  year,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five  years;  his  widow  (second  wife) 
survived  until  1875,  dying  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three  years,  a  worthy  member  of  the 
Church  of  God.  By  his  first  marriage  he 
had  three  children,  and  by  his  second  six. 
He  was  a  farmer  all  his  life. 

Mr.  Parmer,  whose  name  introduces  this 
sketch,  was  reared  upon  a  Maryland  farm, 
and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years  moved  to 
Ogle  county,  Illinois.  In  1852  he  went  to 
California,  overland  with  an  ox  team,  being 
about  half  a  year  on  the  journey.  Was  in 
the  Golden  State  five  years,  engaged  in 
mining  and  farming.  In  1857  he  returned 
by  way  of  the  Isthmus  and  New  York  city. 
In  1861  he  purchased  120  acres  of  raw  prai¬ 
rie  where  he  now  lives,  and  five  years  later 
he  came  and  settled  upon  it,  as  a  pioneer  in 
that  vicinity.  It  was  then  one  mile,  to  the 
southeast  and  southwest,  to  the  nearest  neigh¬ 
bors.  To  the  northwest  there  was  but  one 
family  in  the  township  of  Victoria,  Cass 
county,  six  miles  distant.  And  here  he  has 
made  one  of  the  neatest,  cosiest  and  finest 
improved  farms  in  Carl  township,  appropri¬ 
ately  called  “  Sunnyside.”  He  has  a  good 
frame  house,  nicely  furnished,  an  orchard  of 
100  bearing  trees,  a  vineyard,  a  substantial 
Pennsylvania  barn,  30x48  feet,  with  a  stone 
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basement,  etc.,  etc.  It  now  embraces  120 
acres,  and  Mr.  Parmer  has  also  120  acres  in 
Washington  township.  Politically  Mr.  Par¬ 
mer  is  a  Democrat;  has  never  sought  office, 
but  has  served  his  township  as  Trustee.  He 
is  a  popular  man,  being  a  faithful  citizen  and 
good  neighbor. 

«S.  FICIvEL,  section  9,  Carl  township, 
Adams  county,  is  one  of  the  enter- 
Q  prising  and  successful  citizens  of  this 
vicinity. 

He  was  born  in  Adams  county,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  December  6,  1841,  near  the  historic 
spot  where  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  was 
fought.  His  father,  George  Fickel,  and  his 
grandfather,  John  Fickle,  were  both  natives 
of  that  county,  and  the  latter  was  a  soldier 
in  the  war  of  1812.  His  great-grandfather, 
William  Fickel,  was  born  in  Germany,  emi¬ 
grated  to  America  and  became  one  of  the 
first  settlers  in  Adams  county,  Pennsylvania. 
George  Fickel  was  reared  in  his  native 
county  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Schriver 
who  was  born  and  reared  in  that  place,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Benjamin  Schriver,  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  1865  they  moved  to  Henry  county,  Iowa, 
where  they  lived  eight  years.  In  1873  they 
moved  to  Adams  county,  Iowa,  where,  a  year 
later,  the  wife  died,  leaving  five  sons  and  two 
daughters.  George  Fickel  now  resides  with 
his  son,  T.  S.  The  latter  was  reared  on  his 
father’s  farm  and  educated  in  the  common 
schools. 

During  the  late  war  Mr.  Fickel  enlisted, 
August  7,  1862,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Volun¬ 
teer  Infantry,  Company  I,  Regiment  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-seven,  and  served  nine 
months.  He  took  an  active  partin  the  battle 


of  Fredericksburg,  Cliancellorsville  and  other 

O’ 

minor  engagements. 

After  receiving  an  honorable  discharge,  he 
returned  to  his  home  in  Pennsylvania  where 
he  remained  until  1865.  That  year  he  moved 
to  Henry  county,  Iowa,  and  made  his  home 
there  till  1873,  when  he  located  on  his  pres¬ 
ent  farm  in  Adams  county.  Here  he  owns 
200  acres  of  well- improved  land,  has  a  nice 
cottage  home  and  other  substantial  improve¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  Fickel  was  united  in  marriage,  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  June  23,  1867,  to  Miss 
Leah  J.  Chronister,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania 
and  daughter  of  John  and  Catherine  Chron- 
ister.  Their  family  is  composed  of  nine 
children,  namely:  Warren  C.,  Dora  M.,  wife 
of  W.  E.  Hofmeister,  of  Carl  township,  this 
county;  and  Cora  A.,  Sadie  E.,  Laura  J., 
Harry  A.,  Theressa  S.,  John  S.  and  Ruby  C. 
Their  first  born,  David,  died  at  the  age  of 
three  years. 

The  Fickels,  father  and  son,  are  strong 
radical  Republicans,  and  are  numbered,  so¬ 
cially,  politically  and  financially,  among  the 
best  citizens  of  the  township. 

®EN  N  IS  DONNELLY— This  gentle¬ 
man,  who  resides  in  section  22,  Douglas 
township,  is  another  one  of  the  honored 
pioneers  of  Adams  county,  and  as  such  is 
deserving  of  prominent  mention  in  this 
volume. 

He  was  born  in  Ireland,  March  8,  1824. 
His  father,  Erancis  Donnelly,  was  a  native 
of  England,  and  for  many  years  served  as  a 
soldier  in  the  British  army,  hie  was  stationed 
for  some  time  in  Ireland,  and  while  there 
wedded  Miss  Mary  Madegan,  a  native  of  the 
Emerald  Isle.  Dennis  was  qnite  young  when 
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lie  went  to  England,  where  he  grew  to  man¬ 
hood. 

With  his  brother  James,  Mr.  Donnely 
came  to  America  and  settled  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  He  then  spent  some  years  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  after  which  he  returned  to  Cincinnati. 
For  five  years  he  was  in  the  employ  of  Levi 
Folk,  a  milk  dealer,  and  had  entire  charge  of 
the  business  for  that  time.  This  gentleman 
was  much  interested  in  young  Donnelly,  and 
it  was  through  his  influence  that  the  latter 
came  West  and  purchased  160  acres  of  wild 
land,  for  which  he  paid  $1.25  per  acre.  At 
first  he  pre-empted  forty  acres  of  land  and 
lived  on  it  a  few  months  before  settling  on 
his  present  farm.  His  primitive  log  cabin, 
12  x  14  feet,  which  served  as  a  happy  home 
for  many  a  day,  was  replaced  in  1870  by  the 
two-story  residence  in  which  he  now  resides. 
His  farm  is  well  improved  with  good  barn, 
fences,  etc.,  and  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
township.  An  abundance  of  pure  water  is 
supplied  from  springs.  Mr.  Donnely  gives 
his  attention  to  general  farming  and  stock- 
raising. 

At.  the  early  age  of  eighteen  he  was  mar 
ried  in  England,  to  Anna  Stott,  who  has 
proved  herself  a  worthy  helpmate  and  com¬ 
panion  to  him.  She  was  born  in  England, 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Deborah  Stott.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Donnely  have  had  four  children 
born  to  them,  two  of  whom  are  living, 
namely:  Henry  McClelanand  Elizabeth  Aliee, 
wife  of  Joseph  Lyman,  all  residing  at  the  old 
homestead.  Mrs.  Lyman  has  two  children, 
Mary  Pearl  and  Anna.  Those  deceased  are 
John,  who  died  at  the  age  of  three  years  and 
eight  months,  and  William,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  The  latter  was  a  bright  young 
man  of  much  promise  and  his  death  was  a 
sad  blow  to  his  parents  and  many  friends. 
Mr.  Donnely  has  given  his  children  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  good  educational  advantages.  Politi¬ 


cally  he  is  a  radical  Democrat;  religiously, 
a  believer  in  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel, 
though  not  a  church  member. 

On  the  Donnelly  homestead  is  a  tree, 
planted  in  1857,  that  has  attained  a  wonder¬ 
ful  growth,  being  now  eleven  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference. 


AMUEL  S.  DAY,  deceased,  was  one 
of  Douglas  township’s  honored  and 
esteemed  citizens.  He  came  here  in 
1874  and  made  this  place  his  home  until  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  1888. 

Samuel  S.  Day  was  born  in  Dearborn  coun¬ 
ty,  Indiana,  August  14,  1834,  son  of  Stephen 
M.  Day,  a  native  of  Morristown,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  a  descendant  of  English  ancestry. 
One  of  his  ancestors,  Mahlan  Day,  was  a 
Quaker  minister,  and  was  lost  at  sea  when  on 
his  return  from  England.  Stephen  M.  Day 
married  Emily  0.  Wilson,  who  was  born  in 
Maine,  and  was  taken  to  Ohio  when  a  child 
two  years  old.  Her  parents,  Ira  and  Sarah 
(Clark)  Wilson,  both  died  in  Ripley  county, 
Indiana. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  grew  to  man¬ 
hood  on  a  farm  in  his  native  county  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  good  education  at  Manchester  Acad¬ 
emy,  after  which  he  engaged  in  teaching 
and  proved  himself  a  successful  and  popular 
teacher.  August  12,  1862,  he  enlisted  in 
Company  A,  Eighty-third  Indiana  Infantry 
Volunteers,  and  August  19  of  the  following 
year  was  transferred  to  the  Veteran  Reserve 
Corps.  He  served  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  was  honorably  discharged  at  Indianapolis, 
July  5,  1865.  Returning  to  Dearborn  coun¬ 
ty,  he  remeined  there  until  the  spring  of 
1867,  when  he  went  to  Fayette  county,  Illi¬ 
nois.  The  latter  place  he  made  his  home 
until  1874.  At  that  time  he  located  on 
eighty  acres  in  Adams  county,  Iowa,  im- 
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proved  a  farm  and  resided  here  until  the  time 
of  his  death. 

Mr.  Day  was  married.  November  15, 1865, 
to  Miss  Mary  S.  Arndor,  also  a  native  of 
Dearborn  county,  Indiana.  Her  father,  Ben¬ 
nett  Arndor,  was  born  in  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
Germany,  and  was  eighteen  years  old  when 

he  came  to  this  country  and  located  in  In 

«/ 

diana;  her  mother,  Sophrona  (Manley)  Amdor, 
was  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  a  daughter  of  James 
and  Mary  (Yaughn)  Manley,  natives  of  Ver¬ 
mont.  The  three  children  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Day  are  Fannie  L.,  Frank  P.  and  Eda 
May.  Both  the  daughters  are  efficient  and 
popular  teachers  and  the  son  conducts  the 
farming  operations. 

Mr.  Day  was  a  man  whose  influence  was 
felt  for  good  in  the  vicinity  where  he  lived. 
He  was  a  worthy  and  active  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church  from  his  youth  up,  and  was 
superintendent  of  the  Sabbath-school  at 
Middle  valley  school  ho  use.  Politically  he 
was  a  Republican  and  for  a  time  served  as 
Justice  of  the  Peace.  Always  interested  in 
educational  matters,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
School  Board  for  many  years.  Few  men 
stood  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  com- 
innnity  than  he.  His  death  occurred  July  9, 
1883. 

Mrs.  Day  and  her  family  reside  at  the  old 
homestead. 

I.  HAMILTON,  of  section  17,  Grant 
township,  came  to  this  county  in  1884, 
where  he  is  one  of  the  intelligent  and 
popular  citizens.  He  was  born  in  Preble 
county,  Ohio,  a  son  of  Andrew  M.  Hamilton, 
who  was  a  son  of  Andrew  Hamilton,  Sr.;  he 
was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  was 
born  of  Scotch  parents.  The  mother  of  our 
subject  was  Margaret  Ann  (Hewittj  Hamil¬ 
ton,  who  was  born  on  the  ocean  while  her 


parents  were  on  their  way  to  America  from 
the  North  of  Ireland;  they  settled  in  Preble 
county,  Ohio.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  were 
married  in  that  county,  and  were  the  parents 
of  eleven  children,  ten  of  whom  grew 
to  maturity.  The  father  died  in  1871,  in 
McDonough  county,  Illinois,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-three  years;  the  mother  is 'still  living 
in  Henry  county,  Iowa,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three  years.  She  has  been  an  invalid 
for  years.  The  father  was  a  farmer  all  his 
life;  a  Democrat  in  his  political  views,  and 
religiously  a  Protestant,  and  his  children 
were  reared  in  that  faith. 

J.  I.,  our  subject,  was  but  three  years  of 
age  when,  in  1851,  his  parents  removed  to 
Louisa  county,  Iowa  near  Morning  Star, 
where  he  grew  to  maturity.  Between  the 
ages  of  thirteen  and  twenty  years  he  lived  in 
Hancock  and  McDonough  counties,  Illinois, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  farm  work.  In 
1884  he  settled  in  Grant  township,  Adams 
county,  Iowa,  where  he  bought  an  improved 
farm  of  D.  O.  Cline.  Here  he  has  a  good 
frame  house,  16  x  24  feet,  one  and  a  half 
stories  high,  with  an  L  14x14  feet,  situated 
on  a  natural  building  site  and  surrounded  by 
shade  and  ornamental  trees.  He  has  a  grove 
of  six  acres,  a  vineyard  of  small  fruits,  sheds, 
stables,  cribs  and  feed  lots. 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  married  in  Louisa 
county,  Illinois,  January  20,  1875,  to  Miss 
Leticia  Martin,  a  woman  of  intelligence  and 
refinement,  who  was  born  in  Louisa  county, 

V  ' 

where  she  was  reared  and  educated.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  John  and  Catharine  (Cum¬ 
mings)  Martin.  The  father  was  born  in 
Pickaway  county,  Ohio,  a  son  of  John  Martin, 
a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812;  the  mother  was 
born  in  Ireland,  a  daughter  of  Joseph  Cum¬ 
mings.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  have  two 
children:  Mary  Maude,  born  May  3,  1877; 
and  Warren  Melville,  February  8,  1879. 
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Politically  Mr.  Hamilton  is  a  Democrat,  and 
is  now  holding:  the  office  of  Assessor  of  liis 
county.  lie  has  been  a  member  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  since  1883.  Mrs.  Hamilton  united 
with  the  Methodist  Church  in  Louisa  county, 
and  the  family  are  now  active  workers  in  the 
church  and  Sunday-school. 

Mr.  Hamilton  had  two  brothers  in  the 
late  war, — Robert  and  John, — both  in  the 
Seventy  eighth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry, 
Company  D.  Robert  was  twice  -wounded. 


,  if 


/JORDAN  FEAZELL,  a  prominent  farmer 
V'l  of  section  6,  Carl  township  (postoffice 
Mr.  Etna),  was  born  in  Wayne  county, 
Ohio,  February  23,  1824,  a  son  of  John 
Feazell,  who  was  born  near  New  Lisbon, 
Bedford  county,  Virginia,  a  son  of  Barnett 
Feazell,  who  was  born  in  Germany.  Four 
brothers  participated  in  the  war  of  1812. 
John  Feazell  married  Nancy  Lawrence,  a 
native  of  Virginia  and  a  daughter  of  John 
Lawrence,  of  English  parentage.  He  was  a 
boy  when  taken  to  Ohio.  In  1845  he  settled 
in  Fayette  county,  Illinois,  and  in  1855  he 
died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  years.  In  his 
younger  days  he  had  learned  the  trades  of 
shoemaker  and  miller,  but  was  a  farmer 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  politics  he 
was  a  Whig,  and  in  religion  a  member  of  the 
Disciples’  Church,  in  which  body  he  was  a 
bishop.  Ilis  wife  died  in  1846,  in  Jasper 
county,  Indiana,  leaving  four  sons  and  four 
daughters. 

Jordan  Feazell,  the  fourth  in  the  above 
family  in  order  of  birth,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  spent  a  season  in  Indiana,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Ohio.  He  served  his  time  as  a 
miller,  becoming  accomplished  at  the  trade, 
and  followed  it  for  many  years.  In  1837  he 
went  to  Holmes  county,  Ohio,  and  lived 


there  until  1868,  when  he  came  to  Adams 
county  and  purchased  eighty  acres  of  wild 
land  in  the  Nodaway  bottom,  when  toward 
the  northwest  it  was. eight  miles  to  the  near- 
est  neighbor.  He  and  his  sons  now  own  less 
than  600  acres  of  the  best  bottom  land  in  the 
county.  They  have  raised  as  much  as  110 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  there.  Their 
blue-grass  pasture  would  rival  the  best  in 
Kentucky.  Mr.  Feazell’s  Hereford  cattle 
are  of  the  best  strain  and  in  tine  condition. 
A  beautiful  sight  is  to  see  sixty-four  white¬ 
faced  yearlings  in  one  herd  on  his  place.  At 
the  head  ot  the  herd  is  Shiloh,  No.  26,434, 
as  good  an  animal  as  can  be  found  in  Adams 
county.  In  1890  Mr.  Feazell  sold  three  car¬ 
loads  of  fat  cattle,  and  he  now  has  162  head 
of  cattle  on  the  farm.  “  Strawberry  Plain  ” 
is  the  fancy  name  of  Mr.  Feazell’s  place,  and 
it  is  indeed  a  beautiful  home. 

In  his  political  sympathies  Mr.  Feazell  is 
a  Republican,  and  he  is  a  wide-awake,  pro¬ 
gressive  citizen. 

He  was  married  February  8,  1849,  to  Miss 
Mary  Harris,  who  was  born  in  Holmes 
county,  Ohio,  October  13,  1829,  a  daughter 
of  John  Harris,  a  native  of  Virginia,  and 
Sarah,  Winslow  Harris,  who  was  born  in  Fall 
River,  Massachusetts,  of  -New  England  an¬ 
cestry.  Mrs.  Feazell’s  parents  died  in  Ohio, 
— the  mother  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years, 
and  the  father  at  seventy- seven.  They  had 
ten  children,  of  whom  three  sons  and  four 
daughters  grew  up.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Feazell 
have  had  five  children,  and  three  are  living, 
as  follows:  Sophronia  Caroline  Olds,  who 
lives  in  Keya  Paha  county,  Nebraska,  and 
has  six  children;  John  F.,  who  lives  near  his 
father,  married  Martha  A.  Burris,  and  has 
two  daughters  and  a  son, — Francis  S.,  Thorn¬ 
ton  Walter  and  Hattie;  and  Joseph  D.,  mar¬ 
ried  to  Laura  Blooms,  who  was  born  in  Rich¬ 
land  county,  Ohio,  and  resides  near  by,  and 
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has  one  boy, — Elmer.  Two  children  died, — 
Sarah  Isabelle,  the  first  born,  at  the  age  of 
ten  years,  and  George,  in  his  fourteenth 
year. 

F.  IVEY,  proprietor  of  the  Ivey  store 
at  Iveyville,  is  a  dealer  in  general 
merchandise,  and  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  leading  merchants  of  the  county.  Buy¬ 
ing  his  goods  in  large  amounts,  he  is  able  to 
sell  at  very  low  prices.  He  started  in  busi¬ 
ness  here  in  1882,  in  a  small  way,  and  by 
strict  economy  and  faithfulness  to  his  cus¬ 
tomers  his  trade  has  gradually  grown  to  large 
proportions,  amounting  now  to  about  $12,000 
annually.  The  building  is  a  good  two-story 
structure,  20  x  48  feet,  with  eighteen-foot 
posts.  The  wareroom  is  20  x  40  feet,  also 
with  eighteen-foot  posts,  and  two  stories  high. 
The  upper  story  is  a  public  hall.  His  dwell¬ 
ing  is  a  fine  two-story  building  in  modern 
style  and  adjoining  his  store.  Mr.  Ivey  is  a 
thorough  business  man,  deserving  all  he  has 
made,  both  in  money  and  in  reputation. 

He  was  born  in  Grant  county,  Wisconsin, 
April  15,  1856,  the  son  of  James  Ivey,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Cornwall,  England,  who  was  one  of 
the  earliest  pioneers  of  that  part  of  Wiscom 
sin,  when  lead-raining  was  in  its  infancy. 
Mr.  Ivey’s  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Mary  Eudy,  was  also  born  in  Cornwall.  Mr. 
Ivey  was  reared  to  farm  life,  and  completed 
his  school  days  at  the  Normal  at  Platt ville, 
Wisconsin.  He  resided  in  Grant  county, 
that  State,  until  July,  1881,  when  he  came  to 
Adams  county.  Here  at  Iveyville  he  has 
served  as  postmaster  since  1884.  Mail  is 
received  here  daily  from  the  stage  between 
Corning  and  Clarinda.  Mr.  Ivey  is  a  Re¬ 
publican,  and  a  member  of  Instruction  Lodge, 
No.  275,  F.  &  A.  M.,  at  Corning. 

He  was  married  in  December,  1882,  to 


Miss  Anna  M.  Chappell,  a  native  of  Grant 
county,  Wisconsin,  and  a  daughter  of  Ed. 
Chappell,  deceased,  an  early  settler  of  that 
county  and  an  honorable  citizen  of  Jasper 
township,  this  county,  where  he  died,  in  No¬ 
vember,  1887.  His  widow  still  resides  at 
Iveyville.  Mr.  Ivey  and  wife  have  four 
children — -Jessie  Julia,  Glenn,  Gertie  and 
Dale. 

- - 


GHN  TIMMERMAN. — This  gentleman 
is  another  one  of  the  worthy  citizens  of 
Carl  township  who  is  deserving  of  rep¬ 
resentation  in  the  history  of  his  county. 

Mr.  Timmerman  dates  his  birth  in  Shelby 
county,  Illinois,  Augut  7,  1841.  His  father, 
James  Timmerman,  was  a  native  of  Ohioand 
of  German  extraction,  and  his  mother,  nee 
Maria  Brown,  also  a  native  of  Ohio,  was  a 
daughter  of  John  Brown,  a  soldier  of  the  war 
of  1812.  James  Timmerman  and  wife  moved 
west  and  became  pioneers  of  Illinois.  The 
former  died  at  Marietta,  Fulton  county,  that 
State,  about  1856.  He  was  born  in  1814. 
By  trade  he  was  a  carpenter;  in  politics,  a 
Whig,  and  in  religion  a  Methodist.  The 
mother  died  in  Cowley  county,  Kansas,  in 
1879. 


John  Timmerman  was  reared  on  a  farm  in 
his  native  State,  receiving  a  limited  education 
in  the  common  schools  of  Shelby  and  Mc¬ 
Donough  counties.  He  was  handy  with 
tools,  and  worked  at  the  carpenter’s  trade  for 
some  time.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he 
came  to  Monroe  county,  Iowa.  In  Novem¬ 
ber,  1864,  he  enlisted  in  Company  F,  Six¬ 
teenth  Iowa  Infantry  Volunteers.  He  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  battles  of  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  and  Kingston,  North  Carolina, 
and  while  near  Raleigh  was  struck  by  a  spent 
ball.  It  passed  through  the  clothing  on  his 
arm  and  dropped  into  his  hand,  stunning  and 
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disabling  him  for  a  short  time.  He  was 
honorbly  discharged  at  Davenport,  Iowa. 

In  1878  Mr.  Timmerman  came  to  Adams 
county,  bought  eighty  acres  of  wild  land, 
which  he  has  improved,  and  now  has  a  good 
farm  and  nice  home.  lie  has  bought  eighty 
acres  more  lately  joining  on  the  north. 

He  was  married  February  22,  1867,  to 
Mahala  Boggs,  who  was  born  in  Monroe 
county,  Iowa,  July  13,  1845,  and  reared  and 
educated  there.  Her  father,  Josiah  C.  Boggs, 
was  born  in  Baxter  county,  Virginia,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  four  pioneers  to  locate  in 
Monroe  county,  Iowa.  Her  mother  was 
Louisa  Lemaster  before  her  marriage.  She 
was  born  in  Point  Pleasant,  Virginia,  and 
died  when  Mrs.  Timmerman  was  twelve 
years  old.  The  father  died  August  12,  1888. 
He  was  a  man  of  means  and  had  a  fine  farm 
of  300  acres.  He  and  his  wife  had  thirteen 
children,  five  sons  and  eight  daughters.  Jo¬ 
siah  C.  Boggs  was  the  son  of  a  slave-owner. 
He  was  for  many  years  an  active  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  his 
political  views  were  in  harmony  with  Republi¬ 
can  principles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timmerman  have  two  sons, 
viz.:  James  Henry,  born  April  16,  1868, 
and  Charles,  born  September  10,  1878.  Mr. 
Timmerman  is  a  Republican,  and  a  member 
of  the  J.  H.  IVagner  Post,  G.  A.  R. 

Cd  a.  „  G> 

*°*  '"'(a *  * 

fETER  B.  HUMMEL,  a  farmer  of  sec¬ 
tion  8,  Carl  township  (postoffice  Carl), 
was  born  in  Snyder  county,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  in  1839,  a  son  of  Daniel  Hummel,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Snyder  county,  that  State;  his  mother’s 
maiden  name  was  Susan  Bastian,  and  she  was 
born  in  Lycoming  county,  that  State. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  left  an  or¬ 
phan  when  a  small  child,  never  knew  a 


mother’s  love  or  a  father’s  care,  and  was 
“  kicked  and  cuffed  about  ”  by  a  cold  world. 
He  served  an  apprenticeship  at  the  black¬ 
smith’s  trade,  at  which  he  was  employed  un¬ 
til  June  20,  1861,  when  he  enlisted  in  the 
Twelfth  Pennsylvania  Reserve  Veteran  Corps, 
and  afterward  was  transferred  to  the  Forty  - 
first  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  Third  Brig- 
age,  kind  was  assigned  to  the  First  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Artillery,  Battery  A,  after  serving 
eighteen  months  in  the  infanty.  He  served 
three  years,  participating  in  the  battles  of 
Drainsville,  seven  days  before  Richmond, 
South  Mountain,  Antietam,  Fredericksburg, 
Bull  Run,  siege  of  Suffolk,  etc.  At  one 
time  he,  with  other  men,  had  to  lie  in 
trenches  for  two  weeks.  At  another  time 
his  horse  was  killed  under  him,  and  still  an¬ 
other  his  ear-drum  was  thrust  out;  and  from 
the  latter  injury  he  has  not  yet  recovered. 
He  was  honorably  discharged  at  Portsmouth, 
Virginia. 

He  then  made  his  home  in  Lycoming 
county,  Pennsylvania,  until  April  12,  1875, 
and  then  settled  upon  his  present  farm,  where 
he  owns  360  acres — -one  of  the  best  farms  in 
Carl  township.  December  28,  1885,  he 
moved  to  Corning,  Iowa,  and  worked  at  his 
trade  there,  while  renting  his  farm,  until 
1890,  when  he  returned  to  the  farm.  On 
this  place  is  a  good  frame  house,  32x36  feet, 
and  a  story  and  a  half  high,  with  nine  rooms 
and  well  furnished.  The  barn  is  16  x  48 
feet,  granary  24x364  and  one  and  a  half 
stories  high,  sheds,  feed  lots,  modern  wind¬ 
mill,  grove,  orchard,  etc.  The  water  is  forced 
through  1,200  feet  of  pipe,  to  a  ninety- bar¬ 
rel  tank  near  the  house,  whence  it  is  distrib¬ 
uted  about  the  premises  through  pipes.  Mr. 
Hummel  has  some  high-grade  cattle  and 
horses.  “  Fairlauds”  is  the  appropriate  name 
of  the  beautiful  home  he  occupies,  where  the 
family  are  surrounded  by  the  comforts  and 
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luxuries  of  life.  In  his  political  sympathies 
Mr.  Hummel  is  a  Democrat,  and  he  is  a 
member  of  Lewellen  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  of  Corn¬ 
ing.  He  was  made  a  Mason  at  Mt.  Etna 
Lodge  in  1888  He  is  also  an  Odd  Fellow, 
belonging  to  Lodge  No.  206,  at  Corning,  and 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Encampment,  Lodge 
No.  84,  and  a  member  of  Lodge,  No.  18, 
Daughters  of  Rebekah. 

He  was  married  in  Snyder  county,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  November  1,  1864,  to  Miss  Emeline 
Hartman,  a  daughter  of  George  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Bikkhart)  Hartman.  Of  their  six  chil¬ 
dren,  three  are  living, — Charles  P.,  Daniel 
E.  and  Clinton  C.  They  lost  three  sons  by 
death, — Archer,  a  babe;  Henry  A.,  who  died 
by  chemical  poison  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three;  he  was  an  artist  by  occupation,  and  re¬ 
sided  in  Corning,  Iowa. 

- - 

PL.  BONNETT  was  born  in  Coshocton 
county,  Ohio,  November  30,  1839. 
®  His  parents,  Simon  and  Marinda 
(Boggs)  Bonnett,  natives  of  Virginia,  were 
married  in  Ohio.  The  Bonnetts  are  of  Eng¬ 
lish  origin,  and  grandfather  Bonnett  was  a 
soldier  in  the  war  of  1812.  Grandfather 
Ezekiel  Boggs  was  a  native  of  the  Old  Do¬ 
minion.  B.  L.  Bonnett  is  one  of  a  family  of 
three  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  mother 
died  January  25,  1879,  at  the  age  of  sixty 
years,  and  the  father  is  now  living  at  Gam- 
bier,  Knox  county,  Ohio,  and  is  classed  with 
the  octogenarians.  He  has  been  a  farmer 
all  his  life;  is  a  Republican  in  politics  and  a 
Methodist  in  religion. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  a  lad  of 
twelve  years  when  his  father  moved  to  Knox 
county,  Ohio,  and  there  he  grew  up  on  a 
farm  and  received  his  education  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  During  the  war  he  enlisted, 


November  13,  1861.  in  Company  K,  Forty- 
third  Ohio  Infantry,  and  served  most  cred¬ 
itably  until  January  15,  1865,  when  he  was 
honorably  discharged  at  Pocataligo,  South 
Carolina.  Returning  to  Ohio  via  New  York 
and  Buffalo,  he  spent  six  weeks  in  Mount 
Vernon,  and  then  came  west.  After  living 
four  years  in  Muscatine  county,  Iowa,  he  sold 
out  his  interests  there  and  came  to  Adams 
county.  In  1871  he  settled  on  wild  prairie 
land  in  section  10,  Lincoln  township,  where 
he  now  resides.  Here  he  owns  eighty  acres 
of  well  improved  land. 

Mr.  Bonnett  was  married  in  Knox  county, 
Ohio,  February  27,  1860,  to  Jane  Horn,  who 
was  born  and  reared  in  Knox  county.  Her 
parents,  Isaac  and  Pheobe  (Ulery)  Horn,  na¬ 
tives  of  Pennsylvania  and  residents  of  Knox 
county,  Ohio,  reared  a  family  of  nine  chil¬ 
dren.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonnett  have  two  chil¬ 
dren,  viz.:  Luella  A.,  born  October  22,  1865, 
is  the  wife  of  Joseph  Krouth,  of  Lincoln 
township,  this  county,  and  has  one  daughter, 
Clara  May,  and  Elmer  E.  Ellsworth,  born 
March  11,  1869,  who  resides  with  his  par¬ 
ents.  ( 

Mr.  Bonnett  is  a  Republican,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  Jake  Miller  Post,  No. 
484,  of  which  he  is  Quartermaster. 

OSEA  WILSON,  a  respected  and  pros¬ 
perous  farmer  of  section  35,  Nodaway 
township  (postoffice  Brooks),  was  born 
April  1,  1818,  in  Champaign  county,  Ohio, 
the  son  of  John  Wilson,  a  native  of  Green¬ 
brier  county,  Virginia.  The  latter  was  a 
son  of  John  Wilson,  Sr.,  who  was  born  in 
county  Tyrone,  Ireland,  came  to  this  country 
and  served  in  the  ^Revolutionary  war,  suffer¬ 
ing  many  indescribable  hardships.  The 
father  of  our  subject  married  Miss  Mary, 
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daughter  of  David  Wilson,  of  an  old  Vir¬ 
ginia  family  and  of  Irish  ancestry.  lie 
(John  Wilson)  moved  with  his  family  to 
Ohio  in  1815,  and  had  to  flee  a  couple  of 
times  for  protection  against  the  Indians.  In 
his  younger  days  he  had  learned  the  shoe¬ 
maker’s  trade,  but  was  a  farmer  all  his  life, 
lie  died  while  on  a  trip  to  Kentucky,  and 
his  wife  died  in  Macon  county,  Illinois.  He 
was  a  Democrat,  and  in  religion  belonged  to 
the  Primitive  Baptist  Church.  They  reared 
two  children,  viz.:  Euphemia,  who  died  in 
Decatur,  Macon  county,  Illinois,  and  the 
subject  whose  name  heads  this  sketch.  The 
latter  was  reared  on  a  farm.  In  the  year 
1888  the  family  moved  to  Boone  county,  In¬ 
diana,  and  in  1856  to  Illinois.  The  year 
1855  Mr.  Wilson  entered  Government  land 
here  in  Adams  county,  and  intended  to  settle 
upon  it;  but  various  matters  interfered,  and 
finally  the  great  war  came  on,  and  he  did  not 
arrive  here  until  1866,  when  he  broke  the 
first  furrow  on  the  land.  lie  continued  to 
improve  the  farm  until  it  was  brought  to  its 
high  state  of  perfection.  His  nine  acres  of 
350  trees  constitute  a  splendid  orchard,  and 
he  has  also  an  abundance  of  small  fruits.  He 
is  a  model  farmer.  In  his  political  sympa 
thies  he  is  a  Democrat,  and  in  religion  a 
member  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  well  as 
his  wife  and  children. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  married  in  Boone  county, 
Indiana,  in  1851,  to  Miss  Massa  Ann  Greene, 
who  was  born  in  Preble  county,  Ohio,  a 
daughter  of  David  Davis  and  Elizabeth  (Sut¬ 
ton)  Greene.  The  seven  children  are:  David 
G.,  who  is  married  and  lives  on  the  home 
farm;  William  Orus,  residing  in  Omaha, 
Nebraska;  Lewis  Franklin,  living  in  Iroquois 
county,  Illinois;  Mary  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Daniel  McMillen,  of  Antelope  county,  Ne- 
qraska;  Euphemia  Emeline,  wife  of  Roy 
Newhouse,  of  the  same  county,  and  Walter 


Scott  and  Anna,  at  home.  One  son,  named 
Ulysses  Grant,  died  at  the  age  of  five  years. 

S|  A.  AVRILL  was  born  in  Oakland 
f  Norfolk  county,  Canada,  May  9,  1838. 
He  is  a  son ’of  Thomas  and  Frances 
(Flewelling)  Avrill,  the  former  a  native  of 
Connecticut,  of  English  ancestry,  and  the 
latter  of  New  York,  of  Welsh  extraction. 
The  youth  of  our  subject  was  spent  on  a  farm 
where  he  did  the  lighter  work  which  falls  to 
the  lot  of  a  farmer’s  son,  and  attended  the 
common  school.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  years 
he  was  engaged  as  clerk  in  a  dry-goods  and 
grocery  store,  and  followed  this  business  for 
seven  years.  In  1863  he  came  to  Iowa,  and 
January  4,  1864,  he  enlisted  in  Company  C, 
Sixteenth  Iowa  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  went 
to  the  defence  of  the  flag  of  his  country.  He 
participated  in  many  battles  and  sieges;  was 
with  Sherman  on  his  march  to  the  sea,  back 
through  the  Carolinas  to  Washington,  where 
he  took  part  in  the  grand  review.  He  was 
mustered  out  of  the  service  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  and  was  honorably  discharged  at 
Davenport,  Iowa,  J uly  17,  1865.  He  then 
went  to  DeWitt,  Clinton  county,  Iowa,  and 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  dentistry,  for  which 
profession  he  had  fitted  himself  previous  to 
entering  the  army.  He  remained  in  this 
place  for  five  years,  after  which  he  practiced 
in  Ottumwa  for  two  years.  In  1873  he  came 
to  Corning,  Adams  county,  Iowa,  and  again 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In 
connection  he  has  been  interested  in  the  sale 
of  agricultural  implements;  he  also  owns  and 
conducts  a  large  stock  farm  three  miles  from 
Corning.  In  his  undertakings  he  has  been 
highly  successful,  and  by  his  honorable  and 
upright  dealings  he  has  won  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  the  entire  community  • 
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Dr.  Avrill  was  first  married  in  October, 
1866,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Shoemaker,  by  which 
union  seven  children  were  born,  six  of  whom 
still  survive:  Ella  F.,  the  wife  of  "W.  E.  Mc¬ 
Gill;  Adello,  chief  clerk  in  the  loan  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Globe  Savings  Bank,  Chicago; 
May,  Florence,  Grace  and  Frank.  Mrs. 
A.vrill  departed  this  life  January  27,  1881. 
The  Doctor  was  married  a  second  time 
September  5,  1881,  to  Mrs.  Helen  Alexander, 
a  daughter  of  William  and  Jane  (Jones) 
Smith,  and  a  native  of  Steuben  county,  New 
York.  By  her  first  marriage  Mrs.  Avrill 
had  three  children :  John,  Jennie  and  George. 
Jennie  is  the  wife  of  John  M.  Widner,  acting 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Corning;  John  is  engaged  in  the  furniture 
business  in  the  same  town,  and  George  is  a 
railroad  employee.  By  the  last  marriage 
there  are  two  children, — Ida  Louise  and 
Wallace  S.  The  Doctor  is  a  member  of  Eagle 
Lodge,  No.  27,  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  has  also 
taken  the  thirty-second  degree  in  Scottish- 
rite  Masonry.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic.  Politically  he  affili¬ 
ates  with  the  Republican  party. 


§M.  STANLEY,  breeder  and  dealer  in 
thoroughbred  stock,  has  been  identified 
®  with  the  interests  of  Adams  county 
since  1871.  He  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  born  in 
Columbiana  county,  January  17,  1845,  and 
is  a  son  of  Moses  and  Hannah  (Gruwell) 
Stanley,  natives  of  Ohio,  of  English  ancestry. 
In  1853  the  family  emigrated  to  Iowa  and 
settled  in  Johnson  county,  where  the  father 
engaged  in  farming.  Mrs.  Stanley  was  a 
daughter  of  Timothy  and  Ann  (Pinnick) 
Gruwell,  who  were  of  French  descent.  She 
died  in  Johnson  county,  Iowa,  in  April, 
1858,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  years.  She 


was  the  mother  of  seven  children,  four  of 
whom  survive:  L.  M.,  the  subject  of  this 
notice;  W.  G.,  L.  E.  and  J.  S.  In  1860  Mr. 
Stanley  removed  to  Mahaska  county,  Iowa, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  his  children  better 
educational  advantages.  They  resided  there 
until  1864,  when  they  moved  to  Warren 
county,  Iowa.  In  1881  they  went  to  Chase 
county,  Kansas,  and  the  father  still  resides 
there. 

Our  subject  was  eight  years  of  age  when 
his  parents  removed  to  Iowa.  His  early  edu¬ 
cation  was  obtained  in  the  district  schools, 

and  completed  at  the  S - Seminary  at 

Indianola,  Iowa.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  he  began  to  teach  school,  and  followed 
this  calling  for  eight  terms.  He  was  married 
January  19,  1870,  to  Miss  Rebecca  Maxwell, 
a  native  of  Illinois,  and  a  daughter  of  Alfred 
and  Lydia  (Hayworth)  Maxwell,  of  English 
birth.  May  6,  1872,  Mr.  Stanley  and  wife 
arrived  in  Adams  county  and  settled  on  240 
acres  of  wild  land  in  Grant  township.  Their 
labors  have  been  rewarded,  as  they  now  own 
one  of  the  finest  farms  in  the  community, 
but  it  has  been  no  light  task  to  reduce  it  all 
to  cultivation  and  make  the  necessary  im¬ 
provements.  In  1886  Mr.  Stanley  took 
charge  of  the  office  of  county  Auditor,  to 
which  he  had  been  elected  in  the  fall  of  1885. 
In  1887  he  was  re-elected  to  the  office,  serv¬ 
ing  the  whole  four  years  with  great  credit  to 
himself  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
public.  In  1887  he  purchased  the  home  he 
now  occupies.  It  is  situated  in  the  suburbs 
of  Corning,  and  he  is  devoting  his  whole 
attention  to  the  breeding  of  short-horn  cattle 
and  Poland-China  hogs.  His  herd  of  cattle 
are  as  fine  as  can  be  found  in  southwestern 
Iowa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  are  the  parents  of 
five  children:  Carl  W.,  Claud  M.,  Arthur, 
Maude,  who  died  at  the  age  of  nine  months, 
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and  Harry  M.  They  were  both  reared  in  the 
Society  of  Friends,  but  are  now  acceptable 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Mr.  Stanley  is  a  member  of  King  Arthur 
Lodge,  No.  344,  K.  P.  Politically  he  is  in¬ 
dependent,  but  he  is  an  ardent  supporter  of 
the  temperance  cause. 


tW.  BEESON,  the  present  County  At¬ 
torney  of  Montgomery  county,  is  a 
®  brother  of  Allen  Beeson,  a  well  known 
pioneer  lawyer  of  Red  Oak,  where  he  located 
in  1863.  He  now  resides  at  Plattsmouth, 
Nebraska,  where  he  is  engaged  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  his  profession.  He  is  a  native  of 
Highland  county,  Ohio,  as  is  also  the  subject 
of  this  sketch.  The  latter  was  born  in  1848, 
the  son  of  Jehu  Beeson,  a  native  of  the  same 
county,  born  in  1807,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty-seven  years.  The  parental  grandfather 
of  Mr.  Beeson  was  born  at  Guilford  Court 
House,  North  Carolina,  and  was  a  pioneer  of 
Highland  county,  Ohio.  Our  subject  was 
one  of  a  family  of  fifteen  children,  seven 
sons  and  eight  daughters,  and  received  his 
primary  education  at  the  public  schools, 
afterward  graduating  at  Heddiug  College,  at 
Abingdon,  Knox  county,  Illinois.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  profession  of  teaching  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  was  for  four  years 
principal  of  the  school  at  Maquon,  Illinois. 
His  career  as  a  teacher  was  comprised  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1871  and  1876.  He  first 
came  to  Red  Bluff  in  1867,  for  the  purpose 
of  pursuing  the  study  of  law  with  his 
brother,  who  was  then  in  practice  in  this 
city,  but  deciding  that  a  more  thorough 
literary  education  would  be  a  better  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  legal  profession,  he  went  to  Illi¬ 
nois  and  pursued  a  college  course  as  above 
stated.  Mr.  Beeson  was  admitted  to  the  bar 


at  Red  Oak  in  1877,  but  afterward  located 
at  Hastings,  Nebraska,  and  after  a  few 
months  returned  to  Iowa  and  located  in 
Clarke  county,  where  he  continued  un¬ 
til  1878,  and  then  returned  to  Red  Oak. 
He  is  now  (1891)  serving  his  third  term  as 
County  Attorney,  having  been  first  elected  in 
1886.  His  long  continuance  in  the  office  he 
now  occupies  is  an  evidence  of  the  confidence 
in  his  integrity  and  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  culture,  and 
an  able  and  successful  lawyer. 

Mr.  Beeson  was  married  at  Maquon,  Illi¬ 
nois,  in  1872,  to  Miss  G.  Grove,  a  native  of 
Highland  county,  Ohio,  and  they  have  one 
daughter,  Bessie,  born  in  1873.  Politically 
Mr.  Beeson  is  a  Republican,  and  strongly 
attached  to  the  principles  of  that  great 
national  party. 


HOMAS  S.  H.  DOUGHERTY,  a 
farmer  and  stock-raiser  of  section  10, 
Union  township,  Adams  county,  and 
also  president  of  the  Iowa  State  Savings 
Bank  of  Creston,  was  born  in  Juniata 
county,  Pennsylvania,  October  22,  1842,  the 
son  of  Matthew  (deceased)  and  Susan  (Min¬ 
ary)  Dougherty,  natives  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  parents  had  thirteen  children,  ten  of 
whom  are  now  living,  namely:  Joseph,  John, 
Thomas,  Matthias,  Lemuel,  Wilson,  Sarah, 
Susan,  Mary  and  Martha.  One  son,  William, 
died  when  fifty  years  of  age. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  reared  on  a 
farm  and  received  a  common-school  education, 
after  which  he  taught  school  a  few  years  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Illinois.  He  served  three 
months  in  the  late  war,  in  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Militia.  He  went  to  Sangamon  county, 
Illinois,  in  the  spring  of  1863,  where  he 
taught  school  a  few  years  in  that  and  Logan 
county,  after  which  he  settled  on  a  farm  in 
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Putnam  county,  Illinois,  where  he  remained 
until  the  spring  of  1875.  In  that  year  he 
came  to  this  county  and  settled  on  his  pres¬ 
ent  farm  of  605  acres,  where  he  has  made 
all  the  improvements,  there  being  then  but  a 
little  log  hut  and  a  few  willow  sprouts.  He 
raises  graded  short  horns,  full  blooded  Clydes¬ 
dale  and  English  Shires,  and  also  Poland- 
Chinas.  Mr.  Dougherty  is  now  president  of 
the  State  Savings  Bank  at  Creston. 

He  was  married,  September  4,  1866,  to 
Isabella  Barr,  a  daughter  of  Jeremiah  and 
Abigail  (Wise)  Barr,  of  Cromwell,  Iowa. 
Her  parents  had  eight  children:  Henry, 
Madison  H.,  Thornton  N.  (deceased),  Han¬ 
nah  M.,  Isabella,  Lawrence  C.  and  two  who 
died  in  infancy.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dougherty 
have  four  children:  Dora  E.,  Ernest  N.,  Es- 
tella  M.  and  Evelyn  Isabelle.  Dora  married 
Adelbert  F.  Bayles,  a  merchant  of  Crom¬ 
well,  Iowa;  Ernest  is  a  graduate  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  normal  department  of  Shenandoah 
College,  Shenandoah,  Iowa.  He  is  engaged 
in  the  hardware  busines  in  Creston.  Mr. 
Dougherty  has  been  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
Town  Clerk,  School  Clerk,  School  Treasurer 
several  years,  and  is  now  president  of  the 
Farmers’  Mutual  Insurance  Company  of 
Adams  county.  He  was  one  of  the  organ¬ 
izers  of  that  company,  which  now  has  a 
membership  of  over  700.  They  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
Cromwell. 


HOMAS  GRIFFITH,  who  is  engaged 
in  banking  and  negotiating  bonds,  was 
born  in  Radnorshire,  Wales,  near  the 
English  border,  in  1840,  the  son  of  John 
Griffith,  a  wealthy  farmer  and  land-owner  of 
that  country.  The  former  is  the  fourth  in  a 
family  of  thirteen  brothers,  and  is  the  only 
one  of  this  numerous  family  who  resides  in 


America.  Three  others,  however,  lived  for 
a  time  in  the  United  States,  but  have  re¬ 
turned,  and  all  are  now  residents  of  Wales, 
or  just  over  the  borderland  in  England. 
Though  the  father  of  Mr.  Griffith  was  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  considerable  wealth,  having  been 
quite  an  extensive  land-owner,  and  was  able 
to  do  well  financially  by  all  his  sons  should 
they  prefer  to  remain  at  home,  yet  Thomas, 
on  attaining  manhood,  decided  to  leave  his 
native  land  and  seek  a  home  across  the  sea. 
Acting  upon  this  resolution  he  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1864,  going  first  to  Dane 
county,  Wisconsin,  where  he  remained  until 
1869.  In  that  year  he  came  to  Red  Oak, 
which  has  since  been  his  home.  He  eno-ao-ed 

O  O 

first  in  farming,  but  soon  became  a  dealer  in 
real-estate,  and  soon  afterward  eno-acred  in 

ri  o 

the  loan  and  banking  business,  which  he  has 
followed  since  that  time.  Mr.  Griffith  has 
by  good  management  and  judicious  invest 
ments  become  one  of  the  wealthy  citizens  of 
Red  Oak.  He  has  been  largely  interested  in 
farm  property,  and  has  been  instrumental  in 
improving  a  large  number  of  farms.  He 
founded  the  town  of  Griffithville,  and  also 
platted  an  addition  to  Red  Oak,  known  as 
Griffith’s  addition. 

In  December,  1880,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Mary  C.  Negus,  at  Fairfield,  Iowa,  a 
daughter  of  Judge  Negus,  a  prominent  and 
well-known  early  citizen  of  Iowa.  They 
have  one  daughter,  Blanche.  Mr.  Griffith 
has  visited  his  old  home  in  Wales  several 
times  since  he  has  made  his  home  in  the 
United  States.  The  last  time,  in  1889,  he 
made  with  his  wife  an  extensive  tour 
of  Europe,  occupying  over  five  months. 
They  visited  England,  Ireland,  France,  Swit¬ 
zerland,  Germany,  Russia,  Holland  and  Bel¬ 
gium,  also  the  great  Paris  exposition.  They 
went  to  the  top  of  Eiffel  tower,  and  visited 
many  places  of  interest  during  their  tour.  On 
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their  return  they  encountered  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  Atlantic  storms  which  has  occurred,  thus 
witnessing  old  ocean  in  its  wrath.  The  tour 
was  highly  interesting  and  instructive  one. 
Mr.  Griffith  is  esteemed  for  his  strict  integ¬ 
rity,  and  for  his  liberal  progressive  spirit. 
Ilis  energy  is  proverbial.  He  has  perhaps 
been  instrumental  in  improving  a  greater 
number  of  farms  than  any  other  man  in 
Montgomery  county. 


,ENERAL  W.  W.  ELLIS  was  born  in 
Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania,  March 
18,  1840,  a  son  of  Quaker  parents, 
Emmor  K.  and  Susan  (Metz)  Ellis,  natives  of 
Pennsylvania.  His  father  was  a  hatter  by 
trade  and  for  years  kept  a  hat  store;  later, 
he  had  charge  of  a  warehouse  on  the  canal, 
where  all  kinds  of  goods  were  sold  at  whole¬ 
sale,  and  occupied  this  position  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  about 
1880.  During  the  late  war  he  enlisted  in 
1862  and  served  as  a  private  in  Company  D, 
Sixty-first  Pennsylvania  Regiment  Volun¬ 
teer  Infantry.  He  took  part  in  the  battles  of 
'Williamsburg,  Fair  Oaks,  and  others;  was 
never  wounded  or  taken  prisoner;  was  honor¬ 
ably  dischared  on  account  of  disability  in 
1863.  He  had  two  sons  in  the  service,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  and  Thomas  C.  The 
latter  enlisted  August  18,  1861,  in  Company 
L,  Twenty-third  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  In¬ 
fantry.  He  took  part  in  all  the  battles  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  until  the  battle  of  the 
Wilderness,  May  10,  1864,  when  he  with 
five  others  was  instantly  killed  by  the  burst¬ 
ing  of  a  shell.  His  age  at  death  was  twenty- 
two  years.  He  had  served  three  years,  had 
veteranized,  and  had  discharged  his  duty 
faithfully  as  a  brave  soldier. 

W.  W.  Ellis  began  business  for  himself  by 


clerking  in  a  store,  in  which  he  was  engaged 
when  the  war  came  on.  April  IS,  1861,  he 
eidisted  as  a  private,  but  served  as  such  only 
one  day.  Previous  to  this  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Wyoming  Artillerists  four 
years.  This  company  had  served  in  the 
Mexican  war  under  General  E.  L.  Dana,  and 
in  1861  became  Company  F,  Eighth  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Volunteer  Infantry,  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Captain  A.  II.  Emily.  When  the 
regiment  was  organized  Captain  Emily  was 
made  Colonel  and  Ed.  Finch  occupied  his 
place  as  Captain  of  Company  F.  The  second 
day  after  entering  the  service  Mr.  Ellis  was 
employed  in  drilling  companies  and  officers, 
and  rendered  most  efficient  service  in  this  as 
will  be  seen  when  it  is  known  he  was  one  of 
the  best  drill  masters  in  the  regiment.  Later 
he  was  elected  Captain  of  Company  H,  same 
regiment.  He,  however,  refused  to  be  captain 
because  of  an  ill  feeling  engendered  be¬ 
tween  the  former  captain  and  the  company 
itself.  He  was  made  Acting  Quartermaster, 
which  position  he  held  until  the  three 
months’  service  had  expired.  He  then  went 
home,  organized  a  company  and  became 
Captain  of  Company  L,  of  Berney’s  Zouaves, 
Twenty-third  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  In¬ 
fantry.  In  1862  he,  with  his  company,  was 
transferred  to  Company  D,  Sixty-first  Regi¬ 
ment  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry. 
He  served  in  this  company  until  May  3, 
1863.  At  that  time  he  was  severely  wounded 
while  storming  Mary’s  Heights  at  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  Virginia.  He  was  shot,  receiving  a 
compound  fracture  below  the  knee;  also  re¬ 
ceived  a  gun-shot  wound  in  the  right  side. 
This  ended  his  field  service  as  a  soldier.  He 
was  present  and  carried  General  O.  0.  How¬ 
ard  from  the  field  when  he  had  his  arm  shot 
at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks;  later,  the  arm 
was  amputated.  He  resigned  from  the  cap¬ 
taincy  to  accept  a  position  in  the  Veteran 
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Reserve  Corps.  He  was  offered  the  captaincy 
of  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps  by  President 
Lincoln  in  person,  but  did  not  accept  for  rea¬ 
sons  that  were  satisfactory  to  himself.  He 
was  in  the  hospital  at  Washington  about 
sixty  days,  and  was  subsequently  on  court- 
martial  duty  in  that  city  six  months.  After¬ 
ward  he  was  sent  to  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
where,  for  six  months,  he  had  charge  of  con¬ 
valescent  soldiers  in  the  hospital.  From  there 
he  was  sent  to  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  served 
as  commanding  officer  a  portion  of  the  time 
for  nineteen  months.  After  that  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  additional  Quartermaster  of  the 
United  States  Army  for  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  The  war  closing,  he  was  sent  home 
to  await  orders  and  received  instruction  fiom 
the  War  Department  to  report  to  General  O. 
O.  Howard  at  Washington,  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.  The  General  ordered  him  to  report 
at  Vicksburg  to  Colonel  Samuel  Thomas, 
Commissioner  of  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
General  Ellis  was  then  made  Sub-Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Freedman’s  Bureau  at  Vicks¬ 
burg,  where  he  served  six  months  and  then 
resigned. 

The  war  over,  he  embarked  in  the  mercan¬ 
tile  business  in  Wilkes  Barre,  Pennsylvania, 
continuing  that  with  the  lumber  business 
and  the  manufacturing  of  lime.  In  1870 
he  came  West  and  settled  in  Montgomery 
county,  Iowa,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
Here  he  has  met  with  good  success.  For 
the  past  eighteen  years  he  has  been  in  part¬ 
nership  with  David  Whitmyer,  raising  stock 
on  their  farm  and  dealing  in  grain  in  Vil- 
lisca.  They  own  160  acres  of  Montgomery 
county’s  richest  soil,  which  is  well  suited  for 
stock-raising,  and  where  they  are  especially 
interested  in  the  breeding  of  fine  draft  horses. 
He  is  also  engaged  in  the  Paulus  railroad 
drill-making,  and  driving  a  good  business. 

General  Ellis  has  been  twice  married.  In 


the  spring  of  1861  he  wedded  Miss  Tatnzen 
Spry,  who  died  in  1868,  leaving  four  chil¬ 
dren,  viz.:  Arthur  W. ;  Emtnor  Iv.,  who  is 
married  and  lives  in  Dallas,  Texas;  Walter 
S.,  a  bookkeeper  for  Keys  Bros.,  of  Council 
Bluffs;  and  Maud  S.,  who  has  been  engaged 
in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  Beatrice, 
Nebraska,  two  years.  In  1869  the  General 
married  Miss  Margaret  Sleppy,  daughter  of 
Christian  Sleppy,  of  Wilkes  Barre,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  His  first  wife  was  associated  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  he  and 
his  present  companion  are  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  he  was  a 
trustee  for  many  years. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order,  the 
I.  O.  O.  F.,  the  K.  of  P.,  and  the  G.  A.  R. 
of  Villisca.  Of  the  last  organization  he 
was  the  first  commander  at  this  place.  In 
politics  he  is  an  ardent  Republican.  While 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  after  returning  from 
the  war,  he  was  made  Captain  of  the 
Wyoming  Veteran  Zouaves.  He  organized 
a  company  of  militia  in  Villisca.  He  was 
elected  Colonel  of  the  Fifth  Regiment  in 
1880,  and  was  re-elected  in  1885-6,  but  after 
serving  awhile  resigned.  Governor  Larrabee 
then  appointed  him  on  his  staff,  with  the 
rank  of  Brigadier- General.  He  was  re  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Governor  Larrabee  on  his  re-elec¬ 
tion,  and  had  charge  of  the  escort  to  the 
Governor  on  his  inauguration.  In  organizing 
the  Blue-Grass  League  of  Iowa,  he  was 
made  its  first  treasurer,  and  the  following 
year  was  elected  its  president.  Two  terms 
be  was  commander  of  the  Veteran  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Southwestern  Iowa  and  Northwestern 
Missouri,  and  afterward  was  president  of 
that  organization.  He  is  now  president  of 
the  Creamery  Company,  president  of  the 
Paulus  Railroad  Drill  Company,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Anchor  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  Creston. 
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Such  is  a  mere  outline  of  the  life  of  this 
prominent  man:  to  give  an  extended  account 
of  his  useful  and  eventful  career  would  be  to 
fill  the  pages  of  an  entire  volume. 


■ANUEL  S.  LEWELLEN,  a  farmer 
of  section  16,  Jasper  township,  was 
born  in  Wapello  county,  Iowa,  in 
1850,  th.  son  of  Pleasant  Lewellen,  a  native 
of  Kentucky  and  a  playmate  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  their  boyhood.  He  went  to  Har¬ 
rison  county,  Indiana,  when  a  young  man, 
where  he  married  the  widow  of  John  Yan 
Fossen:  her  maiden  name  was  Nancy  Schoon¬ 
over,  and  she  was  a  native  of  Harrison  county, 
Indiana.  Some  time  after  their  marriage  she 
and  her  husband  moved  to  Wapello  county, 
Iowa,  as  pioneers  there.  She  died  in  1856. 
In  1861  he  enlisted  in  the  army  and 
served  two  and  a  half  years,  as  a  member  of 
the  Fifteenth  Iowa  Infantry.  Then  return¬ 
ing  to  Iowa  he  joined  the  “Graybeard”  regi¬ 
ment,  and  was  on  the  western  frontier  two 
years,  freezing  his  feet  on  one  occasion  and 
losing:  some  of  his  toes. 

When  but  five  years  old  his  mother  died, 
and  young  Manuel  started  out  in  the  world 
for  himself  at  the  early  age  of  ten  years.  In 
1888  he  left  Wapello  county  and  came  to 
Jasper  township,  Adams  county,  locating  on 
section  21,  where  he  improved  a  farm  of 
eighty  acres  of  wild  prairie  land.  This  he 
sold  in  1888  and  for  two  years  rented  his 
present  farm,  known  then  as  the  J.  S.  Mc- 
Canley  farm;  and  then  he  purchased  it. 
There  are  160  acres,  all  good  land  and  well 
improved.  On  it  there  is  a  good  frame 
house,  barn,  orchard,  etc.  The  orchard  is  a 
specially  fine  one,  containing  as  it  does  300 
bearing  trees.  Besides,  there  are  plats  of  all 
kinds  of  small  fruit.  Mr.  Lewellen  is  en¬ 


gaged  in  general  farming  and  stock-raising. 
He  is  a  member  of  Instruction  Lodge,  No. 
275,  F.  &  A.  M.,  at  Corning,  Iowa;  was 
made  a  Mason  in  Martinsburg  Lodge  at 
M'irtinsburg,  Keokuk  county,  Iowa,  in  1876. 
He  is  also  a  zealous  member  of  Emblem 
Chapter,  No.  64,  O.  E.  S.,  at  Corning,  Iowa, 
as  is  Mrs.  Lewellen.  In  his  politics  he  is  a 
Republican. 

February,  1875,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Clara  E.  Clapp,  an  intelligent  lady  who  was 
born  in  Franklin  county,  Ohio,  near  Colum¬ 
bus.  She  was  a  child  when  her  father,  Ar¬ 
nold  Clapp,  moved  with  his  family  to  Wa¬ 
pello  county,  this  State.  Her  mother’s  name 
before  marriage  was  Adeline  Leonard.  Her 
father  died  in  1855,  and  her  mother  in  1877. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewellen  have  three  children : 
Merton  E.,  Frank  N.  and  Lovisa  E.  They 
lost  one  child  by  death, — Carrie,  in  1882. 

ATT.  LEACH,  proprietor  of  the 
Lone-Tree  stock  farm  in  Red  Oak 
township,  is  one  of  the  well  known, 
successful  and  popular  citizens  of  the  county, 
arriving  here  in  1871.  He  was  born  in 
Niagara  county,  New  York,  January  26, 
1849,  a  son  of  Hiram  Leach,  a  native  of  Con¬ 
necticut.  His  mother’s  maiden  name  was 
Maria  Farnham ;  she  was  a  native  of  Can¬ 
ada  but  was  reared  in  New  York  State, 
moving  there  in  1851.  The  Leach  family 
moved  to  Lee  county,  Illinois,  near  Dixon,  and 
there  the  father’s  father  resided  until  death, 
which  accidentally  occurred  in  Rock  river. 
Mr.  Leach,  our  present  subject,  was  brought 
up  on  a  farm.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he 
ran  away  from  home  and  enlisted  in  the 
Seventh  Illinois  Cavalry;  he  afterward  was 
transferred  in  turn  to  the  Sixth  and  Ninth 
Illinois  Cavalry  and  Second  Iowa  Cavalry; 
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was  under  General  Grierson,  and  did  some 
gallant  service  for  his  country;  was  also  for 
a  time  under  General  Hatch,  and  made  a 
brilliant  record.  His  regiment  was  under 
tire  at  Memphis,  and  was  on  the  Smith  cam¬ 
paign,  and  for  awhile  guarded  a  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  at  Nashville.  At  one  time  he  was 
sixty-five  days  in  the  saddle  without  change. 
He  was  honorably  discharged  November  14, 
1865,  and  returned  to  Lee  county,  Illinois. 

In  1866-68  he  spent  two  years  in  North¬ 
ern  Iowa;  in  1869-70  one  year  in  Hardin 
county,  Iowa;  then  ayear  in  Marshall  county, 
also  in  this  State;  and  finally,  in  company 
with  his  brother,  Ed  Leach,  came  to  Mont¬ 
gomery  county,  where  he  first  bought  eighty 
acres  of  land;  but  he  now  owns  360  acres  of 
well  improved  land,  whereon  he  has  a  good 
residence  on  a  pleasant  site,  with  well  or¬ 
dered  premises.  Barns  and  other  farm 
buildings  are  sufficient  and  in  good  order. 
Mr.  Leach  and  family  seem  to  be  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  comforts  of  domestic  life. 
The  farm  is  stocked  with  high  grades  and 
thoroughbreds,  short  horn  cattle  and  fifty 
Herefords.  The  fences  and  all  improvements 
exhibit  the  good  taste,  shrewd  judgment  and 
thrift  of  the  proprietor. 

April  10,  1876,  is  the  date  of  Mr.  Leach’s 
marriage  to  Mis9  Hannah  T.  Blatz,  a  lady  of 
high  culture  who  was  born  in  Guernsey 
county,  Ohio,  and  was  a  child  when  her  par¬ 
ents  removed  with  her  to  IVarren  county, 
Illinois,  where  she  was  reared;  in  1874  they 
came  to  Montgomery  county.  Her  parents 
were  John  and  Mary  A.  (Porter)  Blatz, — the 
father  a  native  of  Guernsey  county,  Ohio, 
and  the  mother  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 
Before  her  marriage  she  was  a  successful  and 
popular  teacher,  commencing  her  profession 
at  the  early  age  of  fifteen  years.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church.  In  their  family  are  five  children: 


Earl  C.,  Jesse  Boyd,  Frank  F.,  Melville  C. 
and  Mildred.  Mr.  Leach  is  a  Democrat  in 
his  political  sympathies;  is  a  member  of  Gar¬ 
field  Post,  No.  57,  G.  A.  R.,  and  of  the  Blue 
Lodge,  No.  62,  F.  &  A.  M.,  having  been  first 
initiated  at  Red  Oak  in  1886;  also  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Tormie  Lodge,  No.  152,  K.  of  P.,  and 
of  Company  K,  Fifth  Regiment  of  Iowa,  be¬ 
ing  Captain.  He  is  now  in  the  prime  of  life, 
intelligent,  well  informed  on  general  topics, 
broad  and  progressive  in  his  views,  frank  and 
cordial  in  manner,  and  honorable  in  business 
and  popular  as  a  citizen. 


Jj3||OBERT  A.  CHURCH,  one  of  the  promi- 
nent  farmers  and  a  leading  citizen  of 
Washington  township,  Adams  county, 
is  a  native  of  Green  county,  Wisconsin,  born 
December  1,  1846.  His  parents,  Edward  L. 
and  Kesiah  (Millman)  Church,  were  both 
natives  of  Indiana.  His  father  moved  from 
Indiana  to  Wisconsin  and  settled  on  a  farm 
in  1842.  In  1850  he  went  to  Carroll  county, 
Illinois,  and  entered  a  piece  of  land.  He 
remained  there  until  1880,  when  he  moved 
to  4dair  county,  Iowa,  where  he  died  in  1886, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years.  He  was  a 
regularly  ordained  minister  in  the  United 
Brethren  Church,  traveled  on  circuits  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  was  instrumental  in 
adding  many  to  the  church.  His  wife  died 
about  1848.  She  also  was  an  earnest  Chris¬ 
tian  and  a  member  of  the  United  Brethren 
Church.  Three  sons  were  born  to  them,  one 
dying  in  infancy.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
is  the  oldest.  His  brother,  Zeno  G.,  is  now 
a  resident  of  Kansas. 

R.  A.  Church  received  his  education  in 
the  public  schools,  and  was  eighteen  years  of 
age  when  he  entered  the  service  of  his  country. 
This  was  in  the  spring  of  1864,  and  he  en- 
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listed  in  Company  D.  Forty  sixth  Iowa  Vol¬ 
unteers.  He  was  not  actively  engaged  in 
any  of  the  important  battles  of  the  war,  but 
was  in  several  dangerous  skirmishes.  After 
a  four  months’  service  he  re-enlisted  and  was 
in  Company  D,  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-third 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  remaining  in  the 
same  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  stood 
the  army  exposure  seemingly  quite  well  until 
they  had  orders  to  march  home.  At  this 
time  he  reported  sick,  was  taken  to  the 
hospital  and  came  from  Memphis  to  Cairo 
on  the  hospital  boat,  thence  to  Camp  Butler 
near  Springfield,  Illinois.  On  returning 
home  he  took  the  fever  and  ague  and  after 
suffering  with  that  disease  for  six  months  the 
rheumatism  set  in,  and  from  the  effects  of 
the  latter  he  has  never  recovered. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Church  first  engaged  in 
farming  and  later  in  the  blacksmith  business. 
At  the  latter  trade  he  worked  five  years,  after 
which  he  was  compelled  to  seek  other  em¬ 
ployment  on  account  of  the  rheumatism. 
He  came  to  Adams  county  in  1869,  worked 
in  a  shop  at  Mount  Etna  two  years  and  then 
located  on  a  farm  he  had  purchased  in  1869. 
He  moved  to  his  present  location,  in  section 
16,  Washington  township,  March  1,  1875. 
His  home  is  located  on  what  was  originally 
the  John  Henry  and  Montgomery  county 
road,  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Mount  Etna. 
He  owns  160  acres  of  fine,  well  improved 
land,  and  is  comfortably  fixed  to  enjoy  life. 
His  residence,  located  on  a  truncated  cone, 
commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding  fertile  country. 

Mr.  Church  is  prominent  in  local  affairs. 
He  has  filled  various  offices  of  profit  and 
trust,  such  as  trustee,  supervisor  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  school  board.  He  is  now  serving 
his  fifth  year  as  president  of  the  school 
board.  He  is  progressive  in  his  views  and 


is  second  to  none  in  the  township  in  promot¬ 
ing  its  best  interests. 

In  1868  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Iluldah  A.  Cummings,  daughter  of 
Benjamin  and  Jane  Cummings,  of  Wisconsin. 
Lillie  Belle  Church,  an  adopted  daughter, 
has  made  her  home  with  them  for  three  years. 

Mr.  Church  is  a  member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F. 
and  has  passed  all  its  chairs.  He  was  D.  D. 
G.  M.  of  his  district  one  term;  also  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  having  served  two  terms 
as  Post  Commander  and  now  being  Adjutant. 


*T.  COLEMAN,  a  member  of  the  farm¬ 
ing  community  of  Jasper  township, 
®  was  born  in  Shelby  county,  Ohio,  April 
4,  1836,  and  is  the  seventh  of  a  family  of 
twelve  children  of  Benjamin  F.  and  Margaret 
(Tilberry)  Coleman,  natives  of  Shelby  county, 
Ohio,  and  descendants  of  Scotch  and  German 
ancestors.  In  1842  the  family  left  Ohio  and 
removed  to  Allen  county,  Indiana,  where 
Benjamin  F.  Coleman  purchased  a  tract  of 
heavily  timbered  land  and  began  the  task  of 
clearing  it  and  making  a  home.  He  im¬ 
proved  this  farm  and  resided  there  until 
1855,  when  he  sold  out  and  removed  to  Craw¬ 
ford  county,  Wisconsin,  being  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  that  county.  There  he  again 
began  the  task  of  clearing  a  farm  and  redu¬ 
cing  it  from  a  wild  state  to  one  of  productive¬ 
ness  and  use,  and  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  days  there.  He  died  in  the  year  1866, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years.  His  widow 
survived  him  until  1882,  when  she  died  at 
the  age  of  sixty-seven  years.  Of  the  twelve 
children  seven  lived  to  maturity,  and  six  now 
survi  ve. 

J.  T.  Coleman  spent  his  youth  in  assisting 
his  father  to  clear  up  the  frontier  farms,  and 
received  his  education  in  the  primitive  log 
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schoolhouse  of  tlie  pioneer  days.  When  he 
reached  his  majority  he  started  in  life  for 
himself,  making  a  purchase  of  fifty  acres  of 
wild  land  in  Crawford  county,  Wisconsin, 
where  he  resided  a  number  of  years.  ELe  was 
married  December  16,  1858,  to  Miss  Matilda 
Mack,  a  native  of  .Pennsylvania,  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  .lames  and  Catherine  Mack.  The 
result  of  this  union  was  four  children,  two  of 
whom  survive:  Millard  F.  is  a  resident  of 
Wyoming;  Yolney  A.  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years;  Emmett  S.  died  at  the  age 
of  two  years,  and  James  F.  is  at  home. 

Mr.  Coleman  followed  farming  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  until  1864,  at  which  time  he  sold  out  and 
removed  to  Adams  county,  Iowa.  There  he 
bought  156  acres  of  unimproved  land,  where 
he  now  resides.  This  is  the  fourth  farm  he 
has  cleared  and  developed  from  a  wild  state, 
and  he  is  certainly  deserving  of  great  praise 
for  the  effort  he  has  put  forth  in  behalf  of 
agriculture. 

Mrs.  Coleman  was  called  from  this  life  in 
1866,  aged  thirty-three  years.  Mr.  Coleman 
was  married  a  second  time,  February  26, 1867‘ 
to  Miss  Sarah  C.  Mack,  a  sister  of  his  lirst 
wife.  Two  children  were  born  of  this  mar¬ 
riage:  William  L.  and  Bina  L. 

Mr.  Coleman  has  served  in  many  local 
positions  of  trust  and  honor.  He  was  first 
elected  to  the  office  of  assessor  in  1868,  and 
has  assessed  his  township  eleven  times.  For 
seven  successive  years  he  has  served  as  town¬ 
ship  clerk.  Politically  he  affiliates  with  the 
Republican  party. 

tNDREW  J.  SALTS,  a  physician  at 
Corning,  was  born  in  Indiana,  in  1838. 
His  father,  Paul  H.  Salts,  was  a  far¬ 
mer  and  public-spirited  man  who  helped 
build  the  Wabash  &  Erie  Canal,  and  was 


among:  the  first  settlers  in  Huntinpton  conn- 
ty,  Indiana.  His  mother,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Lucy  Sanford,  was  born  near  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Fran¬ 
cis  Lightfoot  Lee,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Both  parents 
lived  to  a  good  old  age;  they  are  now  buried 
near  Roanoke,  Indiana. 

The  Doctor,  the  oldest  of  eight  children, 
was  reared  on  a  farm  and  completed  his  school 
days  at  Roanoke  Seminary,  Indiana.  After 
studying  medicine  with  Drs.  Richart  & 
Chaffee,  of  Roanoke,  three  years  he  entered 
the  medical  department  of  the  Michigan 
State  University  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  from 
that  institution  of  learning  he  entered  the 
army,  joining  the  Twenty-second  Indiana 
Volunteer  Infantry,  and  was  on  detached 
duty  in  the  medical  department;  saw  service 
in  South  Carolina,  at  Branchville  and  the  fall 
of  Charleston,  and  returned  home  at  the  close 
of  the  war.  Resuming  the  study  of  medi¬ 
cine,  he  took  his  second  course  of  lectures  at 
the  Miami  Medical  College  of  Cincinnati,  in 
1865-66.  He  “hung  out  his  shingle”  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  year,  in  Iowa.  He  has  now  been 
practicing  his  profession  at  Corning  for 
eighteen  years;  he  is  progressive  and  yet  safe 
in  his  methods;  is  interested  in  many  things 
that  are  of  public  benefit,  especially  to  the 
youth,  contributing  to  their  advancement  to 
the  best  of  his  ability.  He  believes  that  a 
free  press  and  the  free  schools  are  the  bul¬ 
warks  of  this  nation.  The  Doctor  is  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  Freemason  and  a  member  of  the 
order  of  the  Eastern  Star.  Politically  he  is 
a  zealous  Democrat,  being  now  a  member  of 
the  Central  Committee.  As  a  “thanksgiving 
day”  he  usually  observes  January  8,  which, 
as  he  says,  “recalls  the  hailed  memories  of 
‘The  Hermitage’  and  the  hero  of  'Hew 
Orleans.” 

In  1876,  at  Carbon,  Iowa,  the  Doctor  mar- 
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ried  Miss  Orry  II.  Shinn,  an  accomplished 
young  lady  and  successful  school  teacher,  who 
also  devotes  much  attention  to  music  and  art, 
and  is  a  zealous  member  of  the  Women’s 
Relief  Corps  and  the  order  of  the  Eastern 
Star;  she  has  held  important  offices  in  the 
subordinate  bodies  of  both  societies  as  well 
as  in  the  State  organizations  of  these  two  im¬ 
portant  guilds.  Her  ancestors  were  noted  as 
pioneers  and  soldiers.  The  Shinns  were 
among  the  first  settlers  of  the  two  Newarks, 
— in  New  Jersey  and  Ohio, — and  freely  gave 
their  loved  ones  in  defense  of  their  country 
in  three  wars.  Cornelius  Van  Dyke,  one  of 
her  forefathers,  fell  in  the  war  of  1812,  and 
Lieutenant  Darwin  Chase,  another  of  her 
ancestors,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bear 
river,  in  the  great  Rebellion. 


B.  DAVIS,  a  lumber  merchant  of  Pres¬ 
cott,  Iowa,  was  born  J  une  26,  1859, 
®  the  son  of  George  J.  and  Martha  Davis, 
the  former  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  Indiana,  and  both  were  old  pioneers  of 
Adams  county.  The  father  came  West  in 
1857,  and  located  in  this  county,  where  he 
engaged  in  farming,  aud  in  addition  to  that 
occupation  is  engaged  in  carpentering.  The 
parents  had  seven  children,  five  of  whom 
survive.  Our  subject,  the  second  child,  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  in  the  common  schools 
of  Adams  county.  He  remained  on  the  farm 
with  his  parents  until  twenty-one  years  of 
a^e,  when  he  commenced  work  for  $20  per 
month,  continuing  three  years,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  had  saved  $400.  He  then 
rented  a  farm  in  Adams  county  until  the 
sprincr  of  1890,  when  he  engaged  in  the  lum¬ 
ber  business.  He  is  the  only  lumberman  in 
the  place,  and  keeps  a  good  stock.  He  has 
an  extensive  patronage  in  this  part  of  the 


county,  which  lias  been  built  up  by  fair  deal¬ 
ing.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are  members  of 
the  Baptist  Church,  and  the  former  is  a  Demo¬ 
crat  politically. 

Mr.  Davis  was  married  to  Miss  Winnie 
Moon,  who  was  born  in  Appanoose  county, 
Iowa,  and  whose  parents  are  still  living  in 
Adams  county.  They  have  had  two  children: 
Nellie  and  Floyd. 


«W.  WHITE  was  born  in  Gibson  coun¬ 
ty,  Indiana,  March  23,  1836.  His 
®  father,  Anson  White,  a  descendant  of 
English  ancestry,  was  born  in  Massachusetts, 
in  1802,  and  his  mother,  Mary,  daughter  of 
James  Mills,  an  Englishman,  was  born  in 
Maine,  May  2,  1807.  His  parents  went 
West,  his  mother  to  Indiana  and  his  father 
to  Wabash,  Illinois.  He  went  to  Gibson 
county,  Indiana,  where  he  was  married,  in  his 
twenty-sixth  year,  and  resided  until  1841. 
That  year  they  moved  to  Wabash  county, 
Illinois.  In  1855  the  family  moved  from 
Illinois  to  Montgomery  county,  Iowa.  Here 
Anson  White  died  in  1858,  leaving  a  widow 
and  five  children.  The  mother  also  died 
here,  aged  sixty-seven  years.  Of  the  chil¬ 
dren  we  record  that  John  Q.  is  a  resident  of 
Adams  county,  Iowa;  Caroline  Matilda,  wife 
of  E.  C.  Willson,  lives  in  Oklahoma;  James 
Lewis  AVhite  died  in  Audubon,  Iowa,  aged 
lifty-two  years;  Mary  Merritt  died  in  this 
county,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years;  and 
S.  W.  is  a  prominent  citizen  of  Douglas 
township,  Montgomery  county. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  grew  up  on  a 
farm  in  Indiana,  receiving  only  a  limited 
education.  During  the  war  he  enlisted,  in 
1864,  in  the  Ninth  Iowa  Infantry,  and  served 
eighc  or  nine  months.  He  wTas  taken  sick 
and  confined  at  hospital  No.  8,  Nashville,  for 
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some  time.  He  contracted  a  chronic  disease 
common  to  the  soldiers,  and  also  had  the 
measles  and  erysipelas,  from  the  effects  of 
which  his  eyesight  was  much  impaired. 

After  receiving  an  honorable  discharge 
from  the  service,  he  returned  to  Montgomery 
county,  Iowa,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
He  located  on  his  present  farm  in  section  20, 
Douglas  township,  in  1887,  where  he  has 
since  made  his  home.  Sixty  acres  he  bought 
of  G.  Goble,  and  forty  acres  of  G.  B.  Clark¬ 
son,  making  a  fine  farm  of  100  acres. 

Mr.  White  was  married,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven,  to  Sarah.  Jane  Parson,  who  was 
horn  in  Wabash  county,  Indiana,  and  reared 
in  Iowa.  Her  father,  Richard  Parson,  born 
in  Virginia,  in  1808,  died  in  Audubon  county, 
Iowa,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  Her  mother, 
nee  Susanna  Davis,  a  native  of  Indiana, 
is  now  living  with  her  children,  having  at¬ 
tained  her  eighty-second  year.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
White  have  four  childi-en:  Mina,  wife  of  G. 
L.  Patterson,  of  Douglas  township;  Sherman 
G.,  Richard  and  Eva. 

Mr.  White  is  a  member  of  the  Dick  Rouet 
Post,  G.  A.  R.,  of  Grant.  Politically  he  is  a 
Democrat. 


fAMES  W.  HEW  ITT,  a  prosperous  farmer 
of  section  27,  Nodaway  township  (post- 
office  Nodaway),  was  born  in  Litchfield 
county,  Connecticut,  February  2,  1840,  a  son 
of  Elijah  and  Mary  (Prescott)  Hewitt.  His 
father,  born  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
was  of  an  old  New  England  family,  and  the 
father  of  the  latter  died  in  the  service  of  his 
country  in  the  war  of  1812.  Our  subject’s 
mother  was  a  native  of  Connecticut  and  a 
daughter  of  James  Prescott.  When  he  was 
seventeen  years  of  age  the  family  moved  to 
Adams  county,  Illinois;  afterward  theymoved 


to  Chariton  county,  Missouri,  where  they  re¬ 
mained  until  death.  The  father  was  a  stone 
mason,  and  in  politics  a  Whig  and  then  Re¬ 
publican.  In  religion  the  mother  was  a 
Methodist.  Of  their  four  sons  and  seven 
daughters  six  are  now  living. 

In  April,  1861,  Mr.  James  W.  Hewitt 
enlisted  in  the  war,  under  the  first  call  for 
75,000  men,  in  the  Tenth  Illinois  Volunteer 
Infantry.  After  his  term  expired  and  he 
made  a  visit  home,  he  re-enlisted  in  the  One 
Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Illinois  Volunteer 
Infantry,  Colonel  J.  J.  Fonda  commanding, 
and  he  was  at  the  battles  of  Chickasaw 
Bluffs  in  December,  1863,  with  General 
Sherman,  and  at  Arkansas  Post,  Port  Gibson, 
Champion  Hill,  Black  River  Bridge  and  the 
siege  and  surrender  of  Vicksburg.  Later  he 
was  transferred  to  the  mounted  cavalry  and 
stationed  for  a  time  at  Port  Hudson,  and  then 
sent  on  scouting  duty  most  of  the  time,  and 
raiding  and  keeping  bushwhackers  and  guer¬ 
illas  in  subjection.  He  was  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  October  1,  1865,  at  Baton  Rouge, 
when  he  was  Orderly  Sergeant. 

In  1869  he  removed  to  Ralls  county,  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  in  1872  settled  upon  his  present 
farm,  which  then  had  but  thirty  acres  broken 
and  a  small  frame  building  upon  it  that  is 
now  used  for  a  granary;  but  he  has  made  of 
this  place  a  nice  farm,  with  all  the  modern 
improvements.  The  dwelling  is  14  x  26  feet, 
with  an  L  of  the  same  area,  and  one  and  a 
half  stories  high;  and  the  premises  are 
beautifully  ornamented  with  evergreen  and 
other  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubbery.  There 
are  also,  of  course,  a  good  barn  and  other 
outbuildings,  in  good  order,  and  an  orchard, 
etc.,  and  a  stream  of  water. 

In  his  political  views  Mr.  Hewitt  is  a 
Democrat.  He  has  served  five  years  as 
Township  Trustee,  and  has  also  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  School  Board.  In  religion  he  is  a 
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Congregationalist,  but  his  family  attend  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  lie  is 
liberal  in  his  views,  affable  as  a  friend,  and 
faithful  as  a  neighbor. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  years  he  was 
married,  in  Adams  county,  Illinois,  to  a 
daughter  of  Coley  and  Almira  (Spencer) 
Betts,  natives  of  Connecticut.  They  have 
bad  the  following  children:  Sarah  A.,  a 
teacher  in  district  No.  9;  Wilbert  T.,  now 
employed  in  the  post  office  at  Villisca, 
Iowa;  William  E..  a  graduate  of  the  Villisca 
high  school;  James  P.,  Mary  T.,  Lewis 
Le  Barron,  Elver  A.  and  Elmer  S.  (twins), 
and  Arthur  S. 


Mm  C.  BROWNLEE,  a  stock-raiser  on 
j\m  his  Clover  Hill  farm,  section  18, 
Nodaway  township  (postoffice  East 
Nodaway),  was  born  in  Mercer  county,  Illi¬ 
nois,  February  4,  1844,  the  son  of  W.  C. 
Brownlee,  a  native  of  New  York  State;  and 
the  latter  was  the  son  of  Rev.  W.  C.  Brown¬ 
lee,  of  the  Seceders’  Reformed  Church;  he 
was  born  in  Scotland.  Two  of  his  sons  went 
to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  where  they  were  hon¬ 
orable  and  successful  business  men.  The 
father  of  our  subject  chose  farming  for  his 
calling,  and  came  to  Illinois  in  1839,  to  Mer¬ 
cer  county,  a  pioneer  there,  ten  miles  south¬ 
east  of  Aledo.  He  married  Miss  Mary,  a 
daughter  of  Thomas  Brownlee,  of  Mercer 
county,  Illinois,  and  they  had  three  sons  and 
three  daughters.  Mrs.  Brownlee  died  in 
1876,  and  Mr.  Brownlee  died  in  1886. 

Mr.  Brownlee  of  this  sketch,  the  second 
born  in  the  above  family  and  the  eldest  son, 
came  to  Adams  county  in  the  spring  of  1872, 
and  purchased  139  acres  of  wild  land,  a  small 
portion  of  which,  however,  had  been  broken. 
He  now  owns  an  aggregate  of  280  acres,  all  rich 


land  and  we’l  improved.  He  has  600  rods 
of .  Osage  orange  hedge  about  bis  farm,  a 
good  frame  house  on  an  natural  building  site, 
with  ornamental  surroundings,  an  orchard, 
barn  64x70  feet,  windmill,  etc.  Devoting 
his  attention  to  the  rearing  of  live-stock,  he 
has  a  herd  of  thoroughbred  shorthorn  cattle, 
and  a  small  herd  of  registered  Shropshire 
sheep  and  Poland-China  hogs.  In  his  po¬ 
litical  views  he  is  a  Democrat,  and  he  is  a 
member  of  the  order  of  United  Workmen, 
Lodge  No.  196  at  Villisca.  Mrs.  Brownlee 
is  a  member  of  the  Cumberland  Church. 

Mr.  Brownlee  was  married  in  Shelby 
county,  Illinois,  in  August,  1866,  to  Mrs. 
Rebecca  McDonald,  who  was  born  in  Rich¬ 
land  county,  Ohio,  a  daughter  of  James  and 
Rachel  Brownlee.  They  have  four  children: 
Ed.,  who  is  married  and  owns  a  good  farm 
near  his  father’s;  Viola,  wife  of  T.  J.  Finlay 
of  Nodaway  township;  Willie  and  Albert. 
They  lost  one  child  by  death,  Alick,  at  the 
age  of  three  years. 


AMUEL  CONRAD  was  born  in  Ohio, 
near  the  Pennsylvania  line,  about  1835, 
and  was  reared  in  Holmes  county,  Ohio. 
He  is  a  son  of  John  Conrad,  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Anna  (Falulk)  Conrad,  the 
daughter  of  German  parents.  The  former 
lived  in  Ohio  until  his  death  an(j  the  latter 
subsequently  came  to  Iowa  and  passed  the 
remainder  of  her  days  in  Madison  county. 

His  father  being  a  farmer,  Samuel  was 
reared  to  farm  work  and  received  only  a  limited 
education  in  the  common  schools.  He  was 
sixteen  when  he  came  to  Iowa.  After  spend 
ing  some  time  in  Adair  county,  he  came  to 
Adams  county  where  he  has  since  made  his 
home. 

When  the  war  fo  the  Rebellion  came  on 
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Mr.  Conrad  went  to  the  front  and  did  his 
part  to  help  preserve  the  Union.  He  enlisted 
in  1862,  in  the  Twenty-third  Iowa  Infantry, 
one  of  the  Iowa  regiments  that  made  a  bril- 
liant  and  honorable  war  record.  Daring  his 
three  years’  service  he  participated  in  the 
battles  of  Champion  Hill  and  Black  River 
Bridge;  was  at  Galveston,  Texas,  for  a  time 
and  at  Fort  Esperando,  Spanish  Fort,  and 
other  places.  He  had  some  narrow  escapes. 
At  Black  River  Bridge  a  ballet  went  through 
his  clothing  but  he  was  unharmed. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Conrad  re¬ 
turned  to  Iowa.  He  is  now  located  on  a 
good  farm  of  160  acres  in  Carl  township, 
Adams  county,  where  he  is  surrounded  by 
all  the  comforts  of  life. 

Mr.  Conrad  was  married,  in  Warren 
county,  Iowa,  in  1867,  to  Miss  Eliza  Ann 
Poison,  a  native  of  Cedar  county,  Missouri. 
Her  father,  John  W.  Poison,  a  well-known 
and  highly  respected  citizen  of  Carl  town¬ 
ship,  this  county,  was  born  in  Garrard  county, 
Kentucky,  in  1820.  son  of  Thomas  Poison,  a 
native  of  Yirginia,  and  Zillah  (King)  Poison. 
He  was  reared  in  Harrison  county,  Indiana, 
and  in  1856  came  to  Iowa  and  settled  in 
Warren  county.  He  came  to  Adams  county 
in  1869.  In  Washington  county,  Indiana, 
he  married  Elizabeth  Radcliff,  daughter  of 
David  and  Elizabeth  (Brown)  Radcliff.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Conrad  have  four  children- — Mary 
Eldora,  Cora  Etta,  Albert  and  Willie. 

Politically  Mr.  Conrad  is  an  Independent. 

HJEV.  ROBERT  ALLEN  BIXLER  is 
f|fv|  one  of  the  intelligent  and  enterprising 
citizens  of  Adams  county,  and  an  able 
minister  of  the  Gospel. 

His  father,  John  Bixler,  who  resides  on 
section  34,  Douglas  township,  and  who  is  a 


well-known  pioneer  of  this  county,  was  born 
in  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  March  4, 
1823,  son  of  Jacob  Bixler,  born  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  son  of  Joseph  Bixler,  a  native  of  New 
Jersey  and  a  descendant  of  German  ancestors. 
Jacob  Bixler  married  Elizabeth  Murray,  a 
native  of  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania, 
daughter  of  Robert  ahd  Margaret  (Jackson) 
Murray,  the  former  a  native  of  the  Emerald 
Isle.  They  had  a  family  of  nine  children, 
whose  names  are  as  follows:  Mary  Noris,  of 
Owen  county,  Indiana;  John  and  Charles, 
both  of  Douglas  township,  this  county;  Rob¬ 
ert,  of  Coshocton  county,  Ohio;  Joseph,  of 
Montgomery  county,  Iowa;  Margaret  Ald¬ 
ridge,  deceased;  Jacob,  Carl  township,  this 
county;  William,  Quincy  township,  this 
county,  and  Lydia  Homan,  who  died  in 
Greene  county,  Kansas.  The  grandparents 
of  our  subject  resided  for  a  number  of  years 
in  Tuscarawas  county,  Ohio,  near  New  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  and  from  there,  in  1857,  they  came 
to  Iowa  and  settled  in  Douglas  township, 
Adams  county,  where  they  passed  the  rest  of 
their  lives,  grandmother  Bixler  dying  at  the 
age  of  sixty-one  years  and  the  grandfather  at 
seventy-one. 

John  Bixler  was  nine  years  old  when  his 
parents  moved  to  Tuscarawas  county,  Ohio, 
and  there  he  was  reared  on  a  farm  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  common-school  education.  In  1853 
he  moved  to  Owen  county,  Indiana.  In 
1854  he  came  to  Adams  county,  Iowa,  and 
settled  in  Quincy  township;  thence  to  Nod¬ 
away  township,  and  next  to  Jasper  township, 
where  he  was  in  the  sawmill  business  at 
Brooks  for  a  time.  In  1874  he  settled  on 
the  eighty-acre  farm  where  he  now  lives. 
He  was  married  in  Tuscarawas  county,  Ohio, 
November  26,  1846,  to  Sa villa  Ann  Markley, 
who  was  born  in  Harrison  county,  Ohio, 
January  25,  1827,  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Margaret  (Wallace)  Markley,  natives  of  Wash- 
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ington  county,  Pennsylvania.  Her  parents 
came  to  Appanoose  county,  Iowa,  in  1855, 
and  died  there,  the  father  at  the  age  of 
eighty  years,  and  the  mother  seventy.  Their 
family  consisted  of  six  children:  Savilla  Ann, 
John,  Mary  Ann,  Harriette,  Joseph  and  Mar¬ 
garet  A.  John  and  Savilla  Bixler  have  ten 
children  living,  namely:  Hon.  Burr  F.  Bix¬ 
ler,  who  has  served  two  terms  in  the  State 
Legislature,  South  Dakota;  Elizabeth  J., 
wife  of  H.  Coleman;  Mary  Louisa,  wife  of 
E.  L.  Hoyt,  of  Douglas  township,  this 
county;  Robert  Allen,  whose  name  heads 
this  sketch;  Isabelle,  wife  of  Jacob  Markley, 
of  Kansas;  Jacob  T.,  of  Spink  county,  South 
Dakota;  Lydia  F.,  who  is  the  wife  of  W.  H. 
Walton,  of  Beadle  county,  South  Dakota; 
Lilly  S.,  deceased,  who  was  the  wife  of 
Charles  C.  Strait;  John  M.,  who  is  now 
elected  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Adams 
county;  Charles  K. ;  Efiie  May  Margaret, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  fifteen  months,  in 
Owen  county,  Indiana;  and  William,  who 
died  in  infancy.  John  Bixler  has  served  the 
public  as  Township  Trustee  and  also  as  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Peace.  In  politics  he  is  a  Repub¬ 
lican;  in  religion  a  member  of  the  Christian 
Advent  Church,  and  an  elder  in  the  same. 
He  has  given  his  children  the  benefit  of  good 
educational  advantages,  and  most  of  them 
have  been  teachers. 

R.  A.  Bixler  was  born  in  Nodaway  town¬ 
ship,  Adams  county,  Iowa,  February  5, 
1857,  and  was  reared  on  a  farm  in  his  native 
county,  receiving  his  education  in  the  com¬ 
mon  schools.  Not  only  at  school,  but  also  at 
home  he  closely  applied  himself  to  his  stud¬ 
ies,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  engaged  in 
teaching.  In  1881  he  settled  on  his  present 
farm  in  Douglas  township.  This  was  then 
wild  land.  By  the  aid  of  his  well  directed 
efforts  it  has  been  developed  into  a  tine  farm, 
with  good  buildings,  fences,  etc.  March  27, 


1878,  in  Mercer  township,  this  county,  at 
the  home  of  Joseph  Monosmith,  Mr.  Bixler 
wedded  Miss  Helen  E.  Strait,  an  efficient 
teacher  and  a  lady  of  rare  accomplishments. 
She  was  born,  and  reared  to  the  age  of  six- 
teen,  in  Medina  county,  Ohio,  when  she 
moved  and  finished  her  schooling  in  Summit 
county,  that  State.  Her  parents,  Joel  V., 
who  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Asa  Strait,  a  Baptist 
minister,  and  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of 
Medina  county,  and  preached  the  first  ser¬ 
mon  in  that  county,  and  Elizabeth  (Swartz) 
Strait,  were  natives  respectively  of  Washing¬ 
ton  county,  New  York,  and  Easton,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Her  mother  died  in  Ohio,  aged 
forty-two  years,  and  her  father  subsequently 
came  to  Lincoln  township,  Adams  county, 
Iowa,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bixler  have  eight  children, 
viz:  Sydney  A.,  Helen  E.,  Olive  Jane,  Burr 
A.  L.,  Ruth  Alice,  Ora  Isabelle,  Florence  S. 
and  Pearl  May.  They  lost  one  by  death, 
Edith,  at  the  age  of  nine  months  and  five 
days.  Mr.  Bixler  is  a  Republican,  and  is 
actively  identified  with  the  best  elements  of 
his  party.  As  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  he 
is  an  earnest  and  enthusiastic  worker  for  his 
Master.  He  has  three  charges  in  Montgom¬ 
ery  county,  namely,  Arlington,  Reed  School- 
house  and  Robinson  Schoolhouse. 

Such  is  an  epitome  of  one  of  Adams  coun- 


— — 

R.  MILLER,  a  highly  esteemed 
citizen  of  Briscoe,  Adams  county, 
®  Iowa,  was  born  in  Grant  county, 
Indiana,  near  Marion,  January  31,  1836. 
He  is  the  third  in  a  family  of  ten  children, 
six  of  whom  are  still  living,  and  his  parents 
were  J.  M.  B.  and  Mary  (Wyant)  Miller, 
both  natives  of  Pennsylvania.  The  father 
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left  Pennsylvania  with  his  wife  and  two 
children,  came  west  and  located  in  Grant 
county,  Indiana,  where  he  was  one  of  the 
prominent  pioneer  farmers.  After  clearing 
a  farm  in  that  county,  he  sold  out  and  went 
to  Wabash  county,  same  State,  opening  up 
another  farm  on  what  was  called  the  Indian 
Reserve.  There  he  lived  and  reared  his  fam¬ 
ily.  In  1850  he  moved  from  Wabash  county 
to  Wapello  county,  Iowa,  and  settled  on  a 
farm,  renting  one  summer.  Then  he  moved 
to  Lucas  county  and  bought  160  acres  of 
wild  land,  remaining  on  it  until  October, 
1853,  when  he  moved  to  Adams  county  and 
settled  where  Quincy  now  is.  The  county 
commissioners  had  located  the  county  seat 
there,  and  he  entered  it  for  half  of  the  lots. 
The  county  seat  remained  there  until  after 
the  railroad  passed  through  Corning,  when 
by  vote  of  the  people  it  was  moved  to  the 
latter  place.  J.  M.  B.  Miller  was  county 
Judge  of  Adams  county,  and  died  while 
serving  his  second  year  in  that  capacity.  He 
was  a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity,  and  was 
highly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  His 
home  was  a  general  stopping  place  for  many 
who  were  seeking  homes  in  the  then  far 
West,  and  at  Judge  Miller’s  they  always  re¬ 
ceived  a  cordial  welcome.  His  death  occurred 
in  September,  1855,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight 
years.  He  was  a  Democrat  and  an  active 
politician,  at  all  times  identified  with  the 
best  elements  of  his  party.  His  wife  died 
September  13,  1888,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven  years.  Her  parents  were  John  and 
Malinda  Wyant,  Pennsylvania  Germans. 

Jacob  Miller,  a  brother  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  enlisted  in  1861  in  the  Fourth 
Iowa  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  served  with 
the  army  of  the  West.  He,  with  four  others 
of  this  neighborhood,  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  at  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  and  made 
a  marvelous  escape  from  the  enemy.  During 


the  siege  of  Vicksburg  he  was  stricken  with 
small-pox  there,  and  died.  His  remains  are 
interred  at  that  place.  He  was  never  sick  a 
day  until  his  army  life  began,  and  when  he 
entered  the  service  was  in  the  bloom  of 
health  and  weighed  over  200  pounds.  In 
honor  of  him  the  G.  A.  R.  Post  at  Briscoe 
was  named  Miller  Post. 

W.  R.  Miller  began  farming  in  this  county 
at  the  age  of  twenty.  After  the  death  of  his 
father  he  farmed  and  teamed,  hauling  goods 
from  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  Burlington  and 
Council  Bluffs  and  other  points.  He  im¬ 
proved  a  farm  and  was  largely  instrumental 
in  developing  the  interests  of  this  section  of 
the  country.  He  now  owns  eighty  acres  of 
improved  land,  located  a  mile  from  Briscoe. 
His  building  is  on  the  section  line,  and  his 
farm  comprises  the  south  half  of  the  west 
quarter  of  section  2.  In  December,  1880, 
he  moved  to  Briscoe  and  opened  a  general 
merchandise  store,  since  which  time  he  has 
been  driving  a  good  business,  his  store  being 
the  only  one  in  the  place.  His  success  has 
been  noted,  his  business  ability  recognized, 
and  he  has  been  sought  to  fill  public  places. 
He  was  appointed  assistant  postmaster  when 
the  office  was  established  in  Briscoe,  and  has 
been  handling  the  mail  ever  since.  He  has 
recently  been  appointed  school  director  for 
the  township;  has  also  held  various  other 
offices,  always  giving  entire  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Miller  was  married  April  17,  1857,  to 
Miss  Eve  Stair,  daughter  of  John  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Stair,  residents  of  Indiana.  Their  three 
children  are  C.  A.,  Addie  and  Nellie.  Their 
son  married  Emma  Lathrop,  and  now  resides 
on  the  home  farm.  Addie  is  the  wife  of 
C.  A.  Scott,  and  lives  on  a  farm  in  Lincoln 
township,  this  county.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott 
have  four  children — Lillie,  Maud,  Flora  and 
Mabel.  Mrs.  Mider  is  a  member  of  the 
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United  Brethren  Church.  In  his  political 
views  Mr.  Miller  is  an  Independent. 

AMES  MUNNS,  Jr.,  grain  dealer  at 
Corning,  was  horn  in  Butler  county, 
Ohio,  April  2,  1839,  a  son  of  James  and 
Maria  (Kitchen)  Munns,  who  came  to  Adams 
county  in  1860,  settling  on  a  farm  in  Quincy 
township,  near  the  village  of  Quincy.  They 
are  still  living,  hale  and  hearty,  on  their  old 
homestead. 

Mr.  Munns,  of  this  sketch,  had  scarcely  at¬ 
tained  his  majority  when  he  enlisted  in  Com¬ 
pany  D,  Twenty-ninth  Iowa  Volunteer  In¬ 
fantry,  under  Colonel  Thomas  H.  Benton, 
Jr.,  one  of  the  noted  men  of  the  State.  He 
went  to  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  and  then  South;  was  in  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Helena,  the  expedition  up  White  river, 
Yazoo  Pass  expedition,  the  skirmish  in  Green¬ 
wood,  Mississippi,  and  in  many  battles  and 
skirmishes  around  Little  Rock.  Enlisting 
as  a  private,  he  was  afterward  promoted  to 
First  Sergeant,  and  Second  and  First  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  and  served  on  Solomon’s  staff  as 
Division  Ordance  Officer  and  Acting  Adju¬ 
tant  of  his  regiment;  but  fortunately  he  was 
never  struck  by  a  Rebel  bullet. 

After  the  war  he  followed  farming  until 
1872,  when  he  came  to  Corning  and  engaged 
in  the  grain  trade  as  an  employe  and  later 
for  himself;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one 
has  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  farming 
community  more  than  he.  He  is  a  promi¬ 
nent  member  of  the  G.  A.  R.  and  a  stalwart 
Republican. 

November  23,  1865,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Frances  M.,  daughter  of  Rev.  Joseph 
A.  Lovejoy,  a  Methodist  minister  and  one  of 
the  beloved  pioneers  and  landmarks  of  the 
early  history  of  the  church  in  the  West.  Mr. 


and  Mrs.  Munns  have  bad  three  children, 
namely:  Joseph,  who  died  at  the  age  of  four 
years;  Charles  K.,  now  a  young  man  of 
brilliant  prospects  attending  the  Iowa  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  at  Ames;  and  Ruth  Ella,  the 
daughter,  is  a  student  in  the  Corning  Acad¬ 
emy.  Mrs.  Munn  is  a  very  enthusiastic  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Congregational  Church. 


PF.  MORLEY,  of  section  27,  Grant 
township,  came  to  this  county  in 
®  1880.  He  was  born  in  Greene  coun¬ 
ty,  Pennsylvania,  May  28,  1842,  a  son  of 
Dennis  and  Elizabeth  (Oxford)  Morley,  na¬ 
tives  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  respect¬ 
ively.  The  parents  had  a  family  of  eleven 
children,  and  our  subject  was  among  the 
younger  children.  He  was  eleven  years  of 
age  when  the  family  moved  to  Fayette  coun¬ 
ty,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  reared  on  a 
farm,  and  received  his  education  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  at 
the  cooper’s  trade,  and  followed  the  same  for 
eleven  years.  In  1860  he  went  to  Clayton 
county,  Iowa,  where  he  worked  in  a  stave 
factory  for  some  time.  During  the  war  he 
enlisted  in  the  Sixteenth  Iowa  Volunteer 
Infantry,  Company  B,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  battles  of  Nashville,  Goldsboro 
and  Rolla,  and  was  honorably  discharged  July 
19,  1865,  at  Davenport,  Iowa.  After  the 
war  Mr.  Morley  returned  to  Clayton  county, 
where  he  remained  until  1880,  when  he  came 
to  this  county  and  bought  the  Thomas  Delano 
farm  of  eighty  acres,  to  which  he  has  since 
added  until  he  now  owns  120  acres  of  well 
improved  land.  He  has  a  good  frame  house, 
16  x  28  feet,  one  and  a  half  stories  high,  with 
an  L  14  x  20  feet,  one  story  high,  situated  on 
a  natural  building  site  and  surrounded  by 
shade  and  ornamental  trees. 
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Mr.  Morley  was  married  in  Fayette  coun¬ 
ty,  Pennsylvania,  January  30,  1871,  to  Miss 
Ruth  Sharpnack,  who  was  born  in  Greene 
county,  Pennsylvania,  a  daughter  of  John 
and  Sarah  (Antram)  Sharpnack,  both  also 
natives  of  Greene  county.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Morley  have  four  children:  Frank  Delmer, 
born  November  15,  1871;  Sarah  Lizzie,  Feb¬ 
ruary  27,  1873,  now  attending  school  at 
Lenox;  Mary  Ida,  born  March  27,  1875,  and 
William  Nathan,  born  July  30, 1881.  Myrtle, 
the  fourth  child,  died  when  a  babe.  Politi¬ 
cally  Mr.  Morley  is  a  Democrat,  and  socially 
a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  Lenox  Post,  No. 
No.  316.  Religiously  both  he  and  his  wife 
were  reared  in  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church.  Mr.  Morley  is  yet  in  the  prime  of 
life,  frank  and  cordial  in  his  manner,  and  a 
good  business  man. 


ROBERT  ROGERS,  of  sections  19  and 
'  jMjj  20,  Grant  township,  is  one  of  the  promi- 
nent  and  leading  citizens  of  the  town¬ 
ship,  who  settled  in  Adams  county  March  5, 
1886.  He  came  to  Iowa  in  1839,  when  it 
was  yet  a  territory.  He  was  born  in  Mus¬ 
kingum  county,  Ohio,  February  27,  1834,  a 
son  of  Henry  and  Fannie  (Bixler)  Rogers, 
both  natives  of  Pennsylvania.  The  father’s 
parents  were  natives  of  New  Jersey,  and  of 
English  origin.  In  1837  the  family  bade 
adieu  to  Ohio,  and  started  toward  the  setting 
sun.  They  spent  eighteen  months  in  Sanga¬ 
mon  county,  Illinois,  where  they  had  rela¬ 
tives,  and  then  came  to  Linn  county,  Iowa, 
having  come  all  the  way  by  teams.  They 
settled  nine  miles  southeast  of  Cedar  Rapids, 
where  they  were  among  the  first  settlers,  and 
Bloomington,  now  Muscatine,  was  their  near¬ 
est  trading  place,  some  fifty  miles  distant. 
At  times  the  family  were  without  flour  for 


months.  The  father  came  here  with  only 
$2.50,  but  was  a  strong  man  and  afterward 
became  well-to-do.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rogers 
had  nine  children,  five  sons  and  four 
daughters. 

Robert,  our  subject,  was  reared  on  a  front¬ 
ier  farm,  and  spent  many  a  day  in  driving 
ox  teams  to  an  old-fashioned  breaking  plow. 
He  received  a  limited  education  in  an  old 
log  schoolhonse,  and  at  the  same  time  helped 
his  father  improve  a  farm,  and  later  owned  a 
farm  of  his  own.  In  1886  he  sold  his  place 
and  came  to  this  county,  where  he  now  owns 
400  acres  of  land  north  of  Lenox  four  miles. 
His  farm  is  one  of  the  best  in  Adams  county, 
on  which  area  good  frame  house,  barns,  sheds, 
cribs,  feed  lots,  windmills  and  a  grove  of 
seven  acres,  planted  to  maple,  poplar,  cotton¬ 
wood  and  willow  trees.  Mr.  C.  W  Rogers, 
with  his  father,  is  engaged  in  the  stock  and 
dairy  business,  keeping  from  fifty  to  sixty 
cows  and  100  head  of  other  cattle,  besides 
horses  and  hogs. 

He  was  married  December  7,  1855,  in 
Linn  county,  Iowa,  to  Miss  Mary  Jane 
Thomas,  a  woman  of  intelligence,  who  has 
been  a  worthy  helpmate  to  her  husband,  and 
to  whom  much  of  his  success  in  due.  She 
was  born  in  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  a  daughter  of  James  and  Jane  (Park) 
Thomas,  both  also  natives  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  of  English  and  German  extraction.  Mrs. 
Rogers  was  reared  in  her  native  State  until 
sixteen  years  of  age,  when  her  parents  came 
to  Linn  county,  Iowa,  where  the  mother  after¬ 
ward  died;  the  father  died  in  Greene  county, 
Iowa.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rogers  have  four  chil¬ 
dren,  viz.:  Armintha  Jane,  the  wife  of  Robert 
Clark,  of  Taylor  county,  Iowa;  they  have  two 
children;  Martha  Malinda,  the  wife  of  David 
Clark,  of  Greene  county,  Iowa;  Charles 
W.,  who  lives  on  the  home  farm,  married 
Elizabeth  Scott,  and  has  three  children; 
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Ilomer  E.,  also  on  the  home  farm,  married 
Myrtle  McGraw,  and  has  one  child.  Mr. 
Rogers  is  a  Republican  in  his  political  views; 
his  father  was  formerly  a  Whig.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  since  March,  1858,  as  has  also  his 
wife.  He  has  filled  the  positions  of  class- 
leader,  exhorter  and  Sunday-school  super¬ 
intendent;  has  also  taken  an  active  interest 
in  education  and  temperance  and  in  every 
good  cause. 


M.  WOOD  was  born  in  Erie  county, 
New  York,  October  18,  1830.  His 
ancestors  were  among  the  early  set¬ 
tlers  of  New  England.  His  father,  James 
Wood,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  was  a  son 
of  Thomas  Wood,  who  was  born  in  Worth¬ 
ington,  that  State.  The  mother  of  H.  M. 
Wood  was  Esther  (Moon)  Wood,  a  native  of 
Rutland,  Vermont,  and  a  daughter  of  Na¬ 
than  Moon,  also  a  New  Englander.  James 
Wood  was  born  in  November,  1790.  and 
Esther,  his  wife,  in  July,  1798,  and  they 
were  married  in  western  New  York.  They 
had  a  family  of  eight  children,  four  sons  and 
four  daughters.  One  son,  John  M.,  served 
in  the  late  war  as  a  member  of  Company  C, 
Thirty- second  Iowa  Infantry.  He  is  now  a 
resident  of  Erie  county,  New  York.  The 
parents  both  died  in  Erie  county,  New  York, 
each  at  about  the  age  of  eighty-five  years- 
The  mother  was  a  consistent  member  of  the 
Free  Will  Baptist  Church.  The  father  was 
a  man  of  intelligence,  keen  judgment  and 
marked  business  ability.  He  cleared  some 
300  acres  of  land,  conducted  a  tavern  and  store 
and  bought  and  drove  cattle,  and  thus  did 
an  extensive  business.  He  was  a  Whig,  and 
was  active  in  the  political  campaigns  of  his 
day.  He  served  as  county  Supervisor,  and 
in  1846  as  a  member  of  the  State  Assembly, 


performing  his  public  as  well  as  his  private 
duties  in  a  conscientious  and  earnest  manner. 
In  early  life  he  was  a  member  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Church,  but  subsequently  united  with 
the  Free  Will  Baptist,  and  was  a  deacon  in 
that  church  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  a  Royal  Arch  Mason,  and  a  veteran  of 
the  war  of  1812. 

FI.  M.  Wood  was  reared  in  his  native 
county,  and  received  his  education  in  the 
common  schools.  He  assisted  his  father  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  hotel  and  store.  In  1851 
he  went  to  Wisconsin,  and  after  remaining 
there  a  short  time  went  to  Will  county,  Illi¬ 
nois.  In  the  fall  of  1852  he  settled  in 
Jackson  county,  Iowa,  near  Maquoketa,  not 
long  afterward  returning  to  Erie  county,  New 
York.  In  1863  he  came  west  again,  this 
time  settling  in  Black  Hawk  county,  Iowa; 
thence,  in  1867,  to  Dallas  county.  After 
one  summer  spent  there  lie  came  to  Adams 
county  and  settled  on  wild  land,  where  he 
has  since  continued  to  reside.  He  now  has  a 
fine  farm  of  120  acres.  His  two-story  resi¬ 
dence  is  located  on  a  natural  building  site, 
and  is  surrounded  with  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs,  making  an  attractive  home.  He  has 
a  good  barn,  orchard  and  grove,  and  other 
substantial  improvements. 

Mr.  Wood  has  been  married  three  times. 
November  7,  1852,  he  wedded  Miss  Celestia 
Ward,  a  native  of  Wyoming  county,  New 
York,  and  a  daughter  of  Hanibal  Ward. 
She  died  near  Maquoketa,  Iowa,  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1853,  leaving  twin  daughters,  Connelia 
and  Cordelia.  The  former  is  now  the  wife  of 
John  Wolf,  of  Kansas,  and  the  latter  died  at 
the  age  of  seven  years.  In  February,  1854, 
Mr.  Wood  married  Mariett  Goodell.  who  was 
born  in  Erie  county,  New  York,  daughter  of 
Isaac  Goodell;  she  bore  him  two  children, 
viz.:  Margery  M.,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
four  years,  and  Mary  L.,  wife  of  William 
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Wolf,  of  Nebraska  City,  Nebraska.  His 
second  wife  died  at  Waterloo,  Black  Hawk 
county,  Iowa,  November  9,  1863.  He  was 
married  to  his  present  wife  in  Black  Hawk 
county,  Iowa,  in  February,  1864.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Julia  A.  Benight.  She 
was  born  in  Vigo  county,  Indiana,  near 
Terre  Haute,  daughter  of  Guy  JR.  and  Har- 
riette  (May")  Benight,  both  natives  of  New 
York,  and  the  latter  reared  and  educated  in 
Clark  county,  Illinois.  Both  died  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Wood,  the  father  in  Black 
Hawk  county  in  1864,  and  the  mother  in 
April,  1880.  By  his  present  companion  Mr. 
Wood  has  had  three  children,  two  of  whom 
are  living,  namely:  Esther  I.,  wife  of  Rev. 
G.  W.  Palmer,  who  has  charge  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church  at  Persia,  Iowa,  and 
Nellie  Frances,  wife  of  S.  M.  Richie,  of 
Douglas  township,  this  county.  Both  Mrs. 
Palmer  and  Mrs.  Richie  are  accomplished 
ladies,  and  have  been  successful  teachers. 

Mr.  Wood  affiliates  with  the  Republican 
party,  and  for  seven  years  has  served  as 
township  clerk.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  has  been  a 
class  leader  for  twenty  years;  has  also  served 
as  steward,  both  district  and  recording.  He 
was  made  a  Mason  in  Instruction  Lodge,  No. 
275,  of  Corning,  Iowa,  in  1872. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  a  sketch  of  the  life  of 
one  of  Adams  county’s  well-known  citizens. 

- - - - 

«AMUEL  J.  McGINNIS,  one  of  Doug¬ 
las  township’s  well  known  citizens,  was 
born  in  Champaign  county,  Ohio,  Au¬ 
gust  4,  1833,  son  of  Samuel  H.  and  Exona 
(Harbour)  McGinnis,  both  natives  of  Cham¬ 
paign  county,  Ohio.  His  father  was  a  son 
of  William  McGinnis,  of  Scotch  descent,  a 
native  of  Kentucky,  and  a  soldier  of  the  war 


of  1812,  and  of  Jenny  McGinnis,  his  wife. 
The  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Elisha  Har¬ 
bour,  a  native  of  Virginia  and  a  soldier  in 
the  war  of  1812.  The  Harbours  were  among 
the  first  settlers  of  the  Old  Dominion.  One 
member  of  the  family  was  kidnapped  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  brought  to  America  and  sold.  Sam- 

o 

uel  H.  McGinnis  died  when  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  a  boy,  and  his  wife  died  in 
1853. 

Samuel  J.  was  reared  on  a  farm  in  the 
county  where  he  was  born,  receiving  his  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  common  schools  there.  In 
1854  he  came  to  Jefferson  county,  Iowa,  and 
remained  one  season,  after  which  he  returned 
to  Ohio.  Two  years  later  he  came  back  to 
Jefferson  county  and  was  married.  He  then 
settled  in  Monroe  county,  Iowa.  During  the 
war  he  enlisted  in  Company  K,  Thirty-sixth 
Iowa  Infantry.  He  received  injury  by  a 
comrade’s  ax  while  they  were  at  work  in 
camp,  his  right  thumb  being  cut  off,  and  lost 
the  use  of  his  index  finger.  He  also  lost  an¬ 
other  finger  from  the  same  hand  by  erysipe¬ 
las.  For  loss  thus  sustained  he  now  receives 
a  small  pension  from  the  Government.  In 
August,  1865,  he  was  honorably  discharged 
at  Davenport,  Iowa,  after  which  he  returned 
to  his  home  in  Monroe  county.  In  1866  he 
moved  to  Lucas  county,  this  State,  where  he 
lived  seven  years;  thence  to  Texas;  a  year 
later  to  Jewell  county,  Kansas,  where  he  took 
a  homestead  and  lived  two  years;  spent  the 
next  year  in  La  Salle  county,  Illinois,  and, 
returning  to  Jewell  county,  Kansas,  lived 
there  three  years  longer.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  sold  out  and  came  to  Adams  county, 
Iowa,  and  purchased  from  Frank  M.  Davis 
the  eighty-acre  farm  on  which  he  now  lives. 

Mr.  McGinnis  was  married  in  Jefferson 
county,  Iowa,  November  19,  1857,  to  Miss 
Sarah  D.  Andrew,  who  was  born  in  that 
county  eight  years  before  Iowa  was  brought 
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into  the  Union,  her  birth  occurring  Novem¬ 
ber  8,  1838.  She  is  a  daughter  of  William 
and  Elizabeth  (Gant)  Andrew.  Iler  father 
was  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  settled  in 
Iowa  about  183G,  and  died  in  Lucas  county, 
this  State,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  Her 
mother  was  a  descendant  of  Irish  ancestry, 
and  she,  too,  lived  to  be  an  octogenarian,  her 
death  occurring  in  Texas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  McGinnis  have  four  children, 
namely:  Elizabeth  Alfie,  wife  of  Charles  Mc- 
Kernon,  Douglas  township,  this  county; 
Mary  Alice,  wife  of  John  Richeg,  also  of 
Douglas  township,  and  was  before  her  mar¬ 
riage  engaged  in  teaching;  and  Ora  Matella 
and  William  H.,  at  home.  Politically  Mr. 
McGinnis  is  an  Independent.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Llewellyn  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  Corning, 
Iowa.  He  and  his  wife  and  daughter  Ora 
M.  are  members  of  the  United  Brethren 
Church,  of  which  he  is  a  trustee. 


§EVI  P.  WILL  ITS,  of  section  33, 
Grant  township,  is  the  owner  of 
Lawn  Field,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
homes  in  Adams  county,  Iowa.  He  came 
here  in  October,  1871,  where  he  has  since 
resided  and  made  his  home,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  citizens  of  the  county.  He 
was  born  in  Wayne  county,  Indiana,  Novem¬ 
ber  12,  1841,  a  son  of  James  Monroe  Willits. 
who  was  also  born  in  Wayne  county,  and  his 
parents  in  Rhode  Island.  The  parents  had 
seven  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  mother 
of  our  subject  was  Sarah  (Myers)  Willits,  a 
native  of  Ohio.  The  parents  were  married 
in  Wayne  county,  Indiana,  and  afterward,  in 
1844,  moved  to  Mercer  county,  Illinois, 
where  the  mother  died  when  Levi  was  six 
years  old.  The  father  afterward  married 
again,  and  is  still  living  at  the  age  of  seventy- 


three  years.  He  has  been  a  farmer  all  his 
life,  mainly  grazing  of  late.  In  his  political 
views  he  is  a  Republican. 

L.  P.  Willits,  our  subject,  was  reared  on  a 
Mercer  county  farm,  and  received  his  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  public  schools  of  that  county. 
During  the  late  war  he  enlisted,  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1863,  in  the  Eighth  Illinois  Volunteer 
Infantry,  under  Colonel  R.  J.  Oglesby,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  several  raids  and  skir¬ 
mishes  in  the  vicinity  of  Vicksburg,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Fort  Blakely;  was  on  patrol  duty  at 
Mobile,  and  also  at  the  magazine  explosion 
at  that  city.  He  was  honorably  discharged 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  after  which  he 
returned  to  Mercer  county,  and  remained 
until  1871,  when  he  came  to  this  county. 
He  first  bought  120  acres  of  wild  land,  to 
which  he  has  since  added  until  he  now  owns 
240  acres  of  well  improved  land.  He  has  a 
good  frame  house,  built  in  1890,  which  is 
16  x  26  feet,  two  stories  high,  with  an  L 
12  x  18  feet,  one  story,  and  is  surrounded  by 
shade  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  groves, 
vineyards  and  orchards,  all  of  which  are  laid 
out  with  artistic  skill  and  taste.  He  has 
about  twenty  acres  in  groves  and  orchards. 
The  place  is  a  favorite  resort  for  picnics  for 
miles  around.  Lawn  Field  is  a  model  and 
beautiful  home,  where  the  genial  proprietor 
and  his  wife  are  blest  with  the  comforts  of 
life,  and  where  hospitality  is  dispensed  to  all. 

Mr.  Willits  was  married  in  Mercer  county, 
Illinois,  March  16,  1871,  to  Miss  Maria 
Shields,  who  was  born  in  that  county,  a 
daughter  of  William  and  Lucy  (Wilson) 
Shields,  the  former  a  native  of  Wayne 
county,  Indiana,  and  the  latter  of  Quincy, 
Illinois.  The  father  settled  in  Mercer  coun¬ 
ty  in  1839,  where  he  was  among  the  pioneer 
settlers,  and  both  parents  are  now  living 
near  New  Boston,  Illinois.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Willits  have  five  children — Victor  B.,  Britt 
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L.,  Dottie,  Glenn  and  Blaine.  Politically 
Mr.  Willits  is  a  Republican,  and  socially  a 
member  of  the  G.  A.  R.  Post,  No.  816,  of 
which  he  was  a  charter  member.  His  bugle 
calls  can  generally  be  heard  on  qmet  eve¬ 
nings,  and  he  also  has  a  martial  band  of  four 
pieces  in  the  family.  He  has  served  as  Con¬ 
stable,  and  in  other  offices  in  the  county. 


L.  W.  Evans,  of  Red  Oak;  Ella,  a  teacher  of 
painting;  J.  H.  and  Charles.  Mr.  White  is 
a  Democrat  and  a  temperance  lecturer.  As 
a  Democrat  he  has  been  an  active  worker,  at 
one  time  canvassing  twenty  counties  in  the 
interests  of  his  party.  He  is  a  model  citizen. 


AMILTON  WHITE,  president  of  the 
Red  Oak  Sanitarium,  was  born  in 
Guernsey  county,  Ohio,  in  1884,  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  mostly  at  Muskingum 
College,  Ohio,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
years  began  teaching  school  and  followed  that 
profession  for  some  time.  In  1857  he  settled 
at  Peoria,  Illinois,  where  he  resided  until 
1866.  During  the  war  he  was  a  successful 
recruiting  officer,  assisting  in  raising  the 
Seventy-seventh  Illinois  Infantry;  but  on 
account  of  one  lung  he  could  not  bear  the 
hardships  of  a  soldier’s  life.  In  1867  he 
came  to  Red  Oak  and  engaged  in  teaching  a 
select  school.  Eor  a  year  he  was  an  instructor 
in  Amity  College,  Page  county,  this  State; 
then  until  1877  he  was  engaged  in  mercan¬ 
tile  business  at  Red  Oak;  next  he  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  mining  in  Mexico,  Colorado,  and 
Arizona;  and  as  an  organizer  and  seller  of 
stock  he  was  very  successful.  At  one  time 
he  was  associated  with  ex-Governor  Stone  of 
Iowa  in  mining  stock  and  mining  enterprises. 
Finally,  in  1890,  he  came  to  Red  Oak  and 
originated  and  opened  the  grand  Sanitarium, 
which  will  presently  be  described. 

Mr.  White  was  married  at  Newark,  Knox 
county,  Ohio,  in  1855,  to  Miss  Ellen  I.  Gill, 
an  educated  and  refined  lady,  and  they  have 
ten  children,  five  of  whom  are  living,  namely: 
Ida  May,  an  artist  of  talent,  well  and  favora¬ 
bly  known;  Bessie,  who  is  now  the  wife  of 


l|#HE  RED  OAK  SANITARIUM  was 
opened  in  June,  1890,  in  connection 
with  the  Crystal  Springs,  whose  waters 
are  highly  medicinal.  As  analyzed  by  the 
eminent  Professor  A.  B.  Prescott,  of  Michi¬ 
gan  University,  the  water  contans  10  ^ 
grains  of  bicarbonate  of  sodium  to  the  gallon, 
31  \  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  calcium,  with 
smaller  proportions  of  other  bicarbonates, 
besides  sulphates  and  chlorides,  and  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  carbonic  acid  gas, — thus  being  similar 
to  the  famous  Bethesda  water  of  Waukesha, 
Wisconsin,  except  that  it  contains  about 
twice  the  amount  of  mineral  matter,  making 
it  that  much  more  effectual  as  a  medicine. 
Of  course  long  ere  this  these  waters  have 
been  tried,  with  uniform  good  results,  and 
sometimes  with  extraordinarily  good  results. 

The  main  building  cost  $20,000  and  is 
furnished  with  all  the  modern  improvements 
of  a  first-class  sanitarium.  Including  the 
bath  house,  it  presents  a  frontage  of  126 
feet;  and  the  eastern  frontage,  including  the 
rear  addition,  has  a  total  of  ninety  feet,  while 
a  flag  floats  upon  the  tower  nearly  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  basement  floor.  Extensive 
verandas  adorn  the  building.  Just  west  of 
the  main  building  and  connected  with  it  by  a 
covered  passage,  is  a  large  three-story  bath 
house,  the  upper  floor  of  which  is  devoted  to 
the  Turkish  bath.  The  grounds  are  not  yet 
complete  in  their  ornamentation,  but  the 
work  is  going  on  as  rapidly  as  practicable. 
A  wind  engine  stationed  at  the  foot  of  the 
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lull  near  the  springs  elevates  a  sufficient  sup¬ 
ply  of  water  to  a  large  tank  elevated  some 
distance  above  the  building;  and  the  water, 
being  soft  and  slightly  alkaline,  is  used  for 
all  purposes  throughout  the  establishment. 
The  medical  and  surgical  department  of  the 
sanitarium  is  under  the  management  of  com¬ 
petent  physicians  and  surgeons,  who  give 
daily  and  nightly  attention  to  its  inmates. 
This  institution  is  controlled  by  a  stock  com¬ 
pany,  of  whom  Hamilton  White  is  president; 
W.  W.  Marshall,  treasurer  and  R.  M.  Roberts, 
secretary,  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
$100,000. 

fAMES  BARRY. — No  better  farmer,  per¬ 
haps,  is  to  be  found  in  Adams  county 
than  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  is 
a  true  Irishman,  remodeled  on  the  American 
plan.  He  knows  a  good  farm,  has  made  one 
and  understands  keeping  it  in  order.  As  a 
progressive  and  enterprising  citizen  he  has 
few  equals  in  his  township. 

Mr.  Barry  was  born  in  county  Wicklow, 
Ireland,  November  7,  1825.  lie  came  from 
the  Emerald  Isle  to  America  in  1866,  land¬ 
ing  in  Quebec  and  going  from  there  to  Utica, 
New  York,  being  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  seven  months  old  child.  In  Utica  he 
worked  three  years  and  a  half  in  a  woolen 
factory.  In  1870  he  came  to  Clinton  county, 
Iowa,  and  farmed  on  one  place  eight  years. 
He  then  came  to  Adams  county,  to  the  place 
where  he  now  resides  in  Washington  town¬ 
ship.  First  he  bought  eighty  acres,  to  which 
he  subsequently  added  three  other  eighties, 
the  whola  comprising  a  half  section  of  Adams 
county’s  richest  soil.  Here  he  is  engaged  in 
general  farming  and  stock-raising.  His  house 
is  conveniently  located  on  the  section  road, 
and  is  sheltered  and  beautified  by  a  fine 
grove. 


In  Ireland,  January  7,  1865,  Mr.  Barry 
wedded  Miss  Catherine  Smith,  daughter  of 
Patrick  and  Lucy  Smith,  both  of  whom  died 
on  their  native  Isle.  Ten  children  have  been 
added  to  this  union,  six  of  whom  are  living, 
as  follows:  Anna,  wife  of  T.  T.  Waters; 
Sarah,  wife  of  T.  S.  Hatton,  has  two  chil¬ 
dren,  William  and  Thomas;  Patrick;  James, 
Katie  and  Michael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  are  members  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  In  politics  he  is  Demo¬ 
cratic. 


?OILN  HOUCK,  deceased,  was  one  of  the 
prominent  early  settlersof  Adamscounty, 
Iowa.  A  biography  of  him  will  be 
found  of  interest  to  many,  and  is  as  follows: 

John  Houck  was  born  in  Germany,  May 
17,  1820,  son  of  John  and  Anna  Elizabeth 
(Neff)  Houck.  His  father  died  when  our 
subject  was  a  small  boy  and  his  mother  was 
subsequently  married  to  Michael  Doefen- 
baugh.  He  received  a  good  German  edu¬ 
cation.  When  he  was  seventeen  years  old 
the  family  came  to  America  and  settled  in 
Dearborn  county,  Indiana.  There  some  years 
later  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Ernest¬ 
ine  Amdor,  who  was  born  in  Germany,  July 
8,  1825,  daughter  of  Michael  and  Mary  So¬ 
phia  (Nebergall)  Amdor,  both  natives  of 
Germany.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years  she 
came  with  her  parents  to  America,  and  in 
Dearborn  county,  Indiana,  was  reared  and 
educated. 

In  1849  Mr.  Houck  moved  to  Marion 
county,  Iowa,  where  he  improved  a  farm  and 
.resided  until  1852.  In  that  year  he  came 
with  his  family  to  Adams  county  and  settled 
on  a  large  farm  in  section  6,  Quincy  town¬ 
ship.  The  years  1859  and  1860  he  spent  at 
Pike’s  Peak.  Returning  to  Adams  county, 
he  opened  a  store  at  Quincy  which  he  sccess- 
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fully  conducted  for  ten  years.  Failing  health 
compelled  him  to  retire  from  business,  and 
the  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  spent  on 
his  farm,  where  he  died  October  20,  1880. 
He  left  a  widow  and  eight  children,  six  of 
whom  are  now  living,  viz.:  John  W.,  Henry, 
Joseph,  Frank,  George  and  Mary, wife  of  Frank 
Stewart.  Five  of  their  children  are  deceased: 
William,  who  was  a  soldier  of  the  late  war; 
Bennett,  Albert,  Orren  and  Ellen  Powell. 

Before  the  war  Mr.  Houck  was  a  Democrat, 
but  after  the  organization  of  the  Republican 
party  he  gave  his  earnest  support  to  it.  He 
was  a  most  worthy  citizen,  honored  and  es¬ 
teemed  by  all  who  knew  him. 


«OBERT  WALTHALL,  a  farmer  and 
stock-raiser  of  Mercer  township,  was 
born  in  Greene  county,  Ohio,  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1840,  the  son  of  Alfred  H.  and  Cath¬ 
erine  (Byran)  Walthall.  The  former  was  a 
son  of  Alexander  Walthall,  a  native  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  the  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  Bryan,  also  a  native  of  Virginia, 
and  a  pioneer  of  Ohio,  where  Mrs.  Walthall 
was  born.  Our  subject  was  reared  on  a  farm, 
received  his  education  in  the  common  schools, 
and  resided  with  his  parents  until  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  the  late  war,  enlisting  October  9, 
1861,  in  Company  A,  Seventy- Fourth  Ohio 
Volunteer  Infantry.  He  was  detailed  to 
guard  prisoners  at  Columbus  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  April,  when  he  went  south  and 
participated  in  the  following  hard-fought 
battles:  Fort  Donelson,  Nashville,  Murfrees¬ 
boro,  Buzzard’s  Roost,  Missionary  Ridge, 
Lookout  Mountain,  after  which,  on  account 
of  disability,  he  was  incapacitated  from 
active  duty  in  the  front,  and  was  detailed  in 
guarding  prisoners  in  Washington  city  and 
Point  Lookout,  Maryland,  serving  in  this 


capacity  until  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
enlistment.  He  was  honorably  discharged 
October  9,  1864. 

Returning  to  his  Ohio  home  he  rented  a 
farm  and  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
He  was  married  September  6,  1865,  to  Miss 
Sally  McKillip,  a  native  of  Fayette  county, 
Ohio,  and  a  daughter  of  James  and  Rachel 
(Mills)  McKillip,  natives  of  Ohio.  James 
McKillip’s  parents  were  natives  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Mrs.  McKillip’s  of  Kentucky. 
The  grandfather  Mills  was  born  in  Mason 
county,  Kentucky,  and  emigrated  with  his 
father’s  family  to  Ohio  in  1796,  Avhere  they 
erected  the  first  house  in  Greene  county.  He 
there  grew  to  manhood,  and  afterward  figured 
conspicuously  in  Ohio’s  political  affairs,  and 
was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  constitution  of 
that  State.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walthall  are  the 
parents  of  three  children— Octavia,  the  wife 
of  Robert  McKay,  Hlysses  S.  and  Ardilla. 

After  his  marriage  Mr.  Walthall  followed 
farmincr  in  Ohio  until  1876,  when  he  came 
to  Adams  county,  Iowa.  He  purchased  160 
acres  of  wild  land,  which  he  has  improved, 
and  has  one  of  the  most  substantial  homes  in 
the  county.  He  makes  a  specialty  of  raising 
short-horn  cattle,  high-grade  of  horses  and 
thoroughbred  swine.  He  has  served  in 
many  local  offices  of  trust  and  responsibility, 
with  honor  to  himself  and  credit  to  his  con¬ 
stituents.  He  is  a  member  of  the  A.  F.  & 
A.  M.,  Instruction  Lodge,  No.  275.  Politi¬ 
cally  he  is  a  Republican. 

II^RARLES  CAROTHERS  was  born  in 
TOF  Wayne  county,  New  York,  January  23, 
1826,  son  of  John  Carothers,  a  native 
of  New  York,  and  a  grandson  of  Robert 
Carothers.  The  grandfather  was  in  Sodus 
Point,  New  York,  at  the  time  the  British 
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fired  that  town.  The  Carothers  family  came 
from  Scoteh  and  Irish  ancestry.  John  Ca¬ 
rothers  married  Anna  Mason,  a  native  of  the 
Empire  State.  Her  father,  Isaac  Mason,  was 
also  a  native  of  New  York,  and  was  a  soldier 
in  the  Revolutionary  war. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  a  lad  of 
twelve  years  when  his  parents  moved  to 
Crawford  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  settled 
near  Meadville.  In  1841  they  moved  to  a 
place  near  Galesburg,  Knox  county,  Illinois, 
becoming  pioneers  of  the  then  far  West. 
The  parents  passed  the  rest  of  their  lives 
there  and  died,  the  mother  at  the  age  of 
forty-eight  years  and  the  father,  seventy. 
They  had  a  family  of  six  sons  and  four 
daughters.  The  father  was  a  farmer  all  his 
life.  He  had  always  voted  the  Democratic 
ticket  until  the  presidential  election  of  1840, 
when  he  gave  his  support  to  General  Will¬ 
iam  Henry  Harrison.  Charles  was  fifteen 
when  the  family  moved  to  Illinois.  His 
education  was  received  in  the  common 
schools  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Illi¬ 
nois  and  completed  at  Alleghany  College, 
Meadville,  Pennsylvania.  For  several  years 
he  was  engaged  in  teaching  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Iowa. 

In  1868  Mr.  Carothers  came  to  Adams 
county  and  settled  on  120  acres  of  rich  bot¬ 
tom  land  in  section  21,  Douglas  township. 
Here  he  has  continued  to  reside,  engaged  in 
general  farming  and  stock-raising.  The  fine 
appearance  of  his  well  improved  farm  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  hand  of  toil  has  been  well 
directed  and  backed  by  good  judgment. 

Mr.  Carothers  was  married,  at  the  acre  of 
twenty-eight,  in  Crawford  county,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  to  Miss  Alfreda  H.  Ellis,  a  native  of 
Maine  When  nine  years  of  age  she  re¬ 
moved  with  her  parents  to  Pennsylvania, 
where  she  was  reared  and  educated.  Her 
parents,  John  and  Susan  (Ford)  Ellis,  are 


both  deceased,  the  mother  having  died  in 
Pennsylvania  and  the  father  in  Maine  while 
on  a  visit  to  that  State.  Following  is  the 
issue  from  this  union.:  Helen,  wife  of  Sam 
Bilingsley,  Marshall  county,  Kansas;  John 
E.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa;  Ford  Mason,  Cow¬ 
litz  county,  Washington;  Anna,  wife  of  P.  D. 
Hawkins,  Shenandoah,  Iowa;  C.  Grant,  of 
McPherson  county,  Kansas;  Minnie  G., 
Charles  E.,  Bird  L.,  Milo  D.  and  Fred  P.,  at 
home.  Three  of  the  children,  C.  Grant,  Mrs. 
Billingsley  and  Mrs.  Hawkins,  have  been 
efficient  and  popular  teachers.  Mr.  Carothers 
voted  for  Fremont  and  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Republican  party  ever  since  its  organ¬ 
ization.  He  has  served  as  township  trustee^ 
township  clerk  and  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
Both  he  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the 
Evangelical  Church. 

?H.  REED,  Jr.,  a  farmer  of  section  27, 
Grant  township,  Adams  county  (post- 
Q  office  Lenox),  settled  there  in  March, 
1884,  coming  from  Taylor  county,  where  he 
had  resided  since  1869.  He  was  born  in 
Morgan  county,  Ohio,  September  6,  1852, 
the  son  of  J.  H.  Reed,  Sr.,  a  well-to-do 
farmer  and  an  old  settler  of  Taylor  county, 
Iowa,  and  was  also  an  Ohioan  by  birth  and 
education.  Mr.  Reed’s  mother,  whose  name 
before  marriage  was  Adaline  Hurd,  was  born 
in  Rhode  Island,  and  died  when  her  son  was 
three  years  of  age.  The  father  married  again 
in  1856.  He  settled  in  Iowa,  south  of  Cres- 
ton,  as  a  pioneer  there,  and  resided  there 
until  1869,  when  he  moved  to  Taylor  county, 
locating  in  Platte  township,  where  he  now 
owns  a  fine  farm  of  700  acres. 

Mr.  Reed,  whose  name  heads  this  sketch, 
was  reared  to  farm  life.  In  1884  he  settled 
on  section  26,  Grant  township,  Adams  coun- 
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ty,  then  wild  land,  improved  it  and  made  a 
line  farm.  He  prospered,  and  in  time  pur¬ 
chased  more  land,  until  he  now  owns  480 
acres  of  rich  land.  He  is  also  the  owner  of 
three  dwelling-houses,  besides  the  comple- 
w'ent  of  stables  and  other  equipments  of  a 
well  ordered  farm.  Every  feature  of  his 
premises  is  an  evidence  of  thrift  and  good 
taste.  In  the  spring  of  1891  he  occupied 
his  present  dwelling,  purchased  of  Joseph 
Weech,  on  land  that  was  first  improved  by 
Mr.  Ralston.  On  national  questions  Mr. 
Reed  is  a  Republican. 

He  was  married  September  8,  1872,  to 
Mary  E.  Clapinger,  who  was  born  in  Lee 
county,  Iowa,  and  reared  in  Taylor  county, 
the  daughter  of  AVilliam  and  Elizabeth 
(McVey)  Clapinger,  who  were  early  settlers 
of  Taylor  county.  They  have  two  sons — 
George  Leroy  and  Ross  Hurd. 


|[ AMES  GARRETT,  who  resides  on  a 
farm  of  160  acres  in  section  19,  Carl 
-K,  township,  Adams  county,  is  one  of  the 
well-known  citizens  of  this  community. 

Mr.  Garrett  was  born  at  Paterson,  Hew 
Jersey,  in  1837,  son  of  John  Garrett,  who 
was  born  in  county  Tyrone,  Ireland.  His 
father  was  a  weaver  by  trade,  and  after  com¬ 
ing  to  America  established  the  looms  at 
Paterson,  Hew  Jersey.  He  was  a  man  of 
education  and  marked  business  ability,  and 
for  some  years  was  successfully  engaged  in 
business  at  Paterson.  Owing,  however,  to  a 
combination  of  circumstances  over  which  he 
had  no  control,  he  failed.  He  then  moved 
to  Ohio  and  settled  on  the  St.  Mary’s  river, 
at  St.  Mary’s,  where  he  engaged  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise  business,  selling  goods  to 
the  laborers  who  were  at  work  on  the  great 
reservoir.  He  subsequently  moved  to  In¬ 


dianapolis,  Indiana,  where  his  death  occurred, 
at  the  age  of  forty-six  years.  The  mother  of 
our  subject  was  before  her  marriage  a  Miss 
Margaret  McCristell.  She,  too,  was  a  native 
of  county  Tyrone,  Ireland.  Her  death  oc¬ 
curred  at  St.  Mary’s,  Ohio,  when  James  was 
eight  years  old. 

Mr.  Garrett  was  reared  in  Ohio  and  Indi¬ 
ana,  and  received  his  education  in  those 
States.  In  early  boyhood  he  assisted  his 
father  in  the  store,  and  later  worked  on  a 
farm.  During  the  war  he  enlisted,  in  Janu- 
uary,  1865,  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
Hinth  Indiana  (Park  county)  Infantry  Vol¬ 
unteers,  Company  I.  After  a  service  of  six 
months  he  was  honorably  discharged  on 
account  of  disability.  He  contracted  a  se¬ 
vere  cold,  which  settled  in  his  throat  and 
lungs,  and  from  the  effects  of  which  he  has 
never  recovered.  He  now  receives  a  pension. 
After  the  war  he  came  to  Adams  county, 
Iowa,  and  purchased  the  farm  on  which  he 
has  ever  since  lived.  This  land  was  all  wild 
then,  and  Mr.  Garrett  states  that  deer  would 
frequently  come  to  his  barn-yard  and  eat 
corn  and  hay.  He  is  now  comfortably  fixed 
and  his  farm  is  well  improved. 

February  22,  1860,  Mr.  Garrett  married 
Miss  Martha  Ann  Harlan,  daughter  of 
Joshua  Harlan,  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  a 
second  cousin  of  Senator  Harlan.  Her 
mother  was  Sarah  Maddock.  She  was  a 
native  of  Virginia,  and  died  at  Mrs.  Garrett’s 
in  1888,  aged  seventy-five  years.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Garrett  have  seven  children,  viz.:  Ed¬ 
ward  Grant,  who  is  married  and  lives  in 
Carl  township,  this  county;  Oliver  P.,  Sarah, 
Margaret  M.,  Oscar,  Haney  E.  and  Daisy 
Willard.  Margaret  M.  is  a  successful  and 
popular  teacher.  Two  of  their  children  died 
in  infancy.  July  31,  1862,  Mr.  Garrett 
enlisted  in  Company  D,  Seventy-Eighth 
Regiment  Indiana  Volunteers,  and  was  cap- 
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tured  at  Uniontown,  Kentucky.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  Post  No.  334,  of 
Mount  Etna,  and  is  Quartermaster  of  the 
Post.  He  and  his  wife  and  children  are 
members  of  the  Baptist  Church. 


?OSEPIl  HOUCK  is  a  native  of  Marion 
county,  Iowa,  born  October  27,  1852, 
son  of  John  Houck,  deceased,  a  promi¬ 
nent  pioneer  of  this  county,  and  Ernestine 
(Amdor)  Houck. 

Joseph  was  not  yet  a  year  old  when  his 
parents  moved  to  Adams  county.  Here  on 
the  old  homestead  he  grew  to  manhood.  He 
received  his  education  in  the  old  schoolhouse 
that  stood  on  the  farm  he  now  owns.  At  the 
ao-e  of  seventeen  he  entered  his  father’s  store 

n 

in  Quincy,  and  there  received  the  benefit  of 
a  practical  business  education.  In  1874  he 
commenced  farming  on  eighty  acres  of  land. 
By  industry  and  judicious  management  he 
has  been  successful  in  his  operations.  He 
was  soon  enabled  to  purchase  other  lands  and 
is  now  the  owner  of  565  acres.  His  home 
place,  in  section  1,  Douglas  township,  con¬ 
sists  of  390  acres  and  is  one  of  the  best  farms 
in  the  county.  He  has  160  acres  in  Lincoln 
township,  section  34,  and  fifteen  acres  in 
timber. 

Mr.  Houck  has  one  among  the  best  rural 
homes  in  the  county.  His  residence  was 
erected  in  1887,  at  a  cost  of  $2,000;  is 
30  x  30  feet,  two  stories,  with  cellar  under 
the  whole,  and  is  built  on  a  wall  of  solid 
rock.  On  the  west  are  a  pantry  and  poarch, 
8  x  24  feet.  It  is  situated  on  a  natural  pla¬ 
teau  and  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  lawn, 
dotted  over  with  evergreens  and  shrubs  and 
flowers,  and  both  the  interior  and  exterior 
surroundings  indicate  the  taste  and  refine¬ 
ment  of  the  family.  Two  large  barns,  other 


outbuildings,  stock  scales,  a  beautiful  grove 
of  twelve  acres  and  a  five-acre  orchard 
make  the  farm  complete  in  all  its  appoint¬ 
ments.  The  place  is  well  watered  by  springs 
and  streams  and  is  particularly  adapted  to 
stock  purposes.  Mr.  Houck  has  given  much 
attention  to  stock-raising,  and  during  the 
past  twelve  months  6old  $6,000  worth  of 
stock. 

He  was  married  January  7,  1875,  to  Miss 
Mary  A.  Stuart,  a  lady  of  culture  and  refine¬ 
ment,  who  was  born  in  Virginia  and  reared 
in  Mercer  county,  Illinois.  Her  father, 
Thomas  Stuart,  died  in  Virginia,  and  her 
mother,  nee  Eliza  Martin,  is  now  Mrs.  John¬ 
son  and  resides  in  Omaha.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Houck  have  six  children,  Edith,  Homer, 
Jessie,  Arthur,  Grace  and  Floyd.  He  is  a 
Republican  and  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  a  sketch  of  one  of  Doug¬ 
las  township’s  best  citizens. 

M R V 1 N  POLSON,  one  of  the  prominent 
||  and  wealthy  citizens,  of  Adams  county, 
^  Iowa,  was  born  in  Garrett  county,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  January  23,  1814.  His  father,  John 
Poison,  was  a  native  of  Maryland  and  a 
minute-man  during  the  Revolutionary  war. 
The  Poisons  trace  their  ancestry  back  to 
the  first  Norwegians  that  settled  in  the 
United  States.  John  Poison  married  Martha 
Briant,  who  was  born  in  Virginia,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Benjamin  Briant,  also  of  the  Old 
Dominion.  When  Irvin,  their  son,  was  a  lad 
of  ten  years  they  moved  to  Harrison  county, 
Indiana,  and  later  to  Washington  county, 
same  State.  They  had  a  family  of  seven  sons 
and  one  daughter.  The  mother  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty  years  and  subseqent  to  her 
death  the  father  came  to  Iowa.  The  latter 
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passed  away  in  Marion  county,  aged  ninety- 
five  years,  eleven  months  and  six  days.. 

Irvin  Poison  spent  his  youth  on  a  farm  in 
the  Hoosier  State,  receiving  a  limited  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  primitive  log  schoolhouse  of  that 
period.  In  1852  he  came  to  Marion  county, 
Iowa,  and  settled  on  what  was  then  the  fron¬ 
tier.  Crossing  the  Mississippi  river  at  Keo¬ 
kuk,  he  remained  for  a  short  time  in  Salem, 
Henry  county,  before  locating  in  Marion 
county.  His  has  been  a  useful  and  active 
life.  For  many  years  he  was  engaged  in 
buying  and  selling  lands  and  dealing  exten¬ 
sively  in  stock.  He  was  also  engaged  in  the 
general  merchandise  business  for  years.  Long 
before  the  advent  of  the  railroad  in  these 
parts  he  bought  cattle  and  hogs  and  fre¬ 
quently  drove  them  100  miles  to  a  shipping 
point.  At  one  time  he  drove  1,000  hogs  to 
Ottumwa,  a  distance  of  sixty-five  miles.  At 
another  time,  by  virtue  of  his  being  one  of 
the  most  extensive  shippers  in  that  part  of 
the  State,  he  received  from  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany  a  rebate  of  $750.  Mr.  Poison  con¬ 
tinued  to  reside  in  Marion  county  until  1879, 
wnen  he  sold  his  interests  there,  came  to 
Adams  county  and  purchased  400  acres  of 
land  in  Carl  township,  where  he  has  since 
made  his  home. 

He  was  married,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
years,  to  Miss  Polly  Radclitf,  who  has  proved 
herself  a  most  worthy  companion  and  help¬ 
mate.  She  was  born  in  Washington  county, 
Indiana,  daughter  of  David  and  Rachel  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Brown)  Radcliff,  both  natives  of  Chris¬ 
tian  county,  Kentucky.  Her  parents  died 
in  Washington  county,  Indiana.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Poison  have  had  ten  children,  as  follows: 
Martha  Jane,  wife  of  John  Davis,  of  Buffalo 
county,  Nebraska;  Cyrus,  of  Marion  county, 
Iowa;  John  T.,  Marion  county,  Iowa;  Haney, 
wife  of  William  H.  IP.  Brown,  of  Adams 
county,  Iowa;  Clarra,  wife  of  James  Swim, 


of  Prescott,  Iowa;  David  of  Carl  township, 
this  county;  Irvin,  Jr.,  of  Marion  county, 
Iowa;  Wike  P.,  Marion  county;  Stephen, 
at  home.  One  son,  Charles  V.,  was  killed 
by  an  accident,  aged  thirty-five  years.  Be 
left  a  widow  and  children.  Mr.  Poison 
and  his  wife  have  about  twenty-five  grand¬ 
children.  Politically  he  is  a  Republican,  as 
also  are  his  seven  sons,  one  of  whom,  John 
T.,  served  as  a  member  of  Company  G, 
Fortieth  Iowa  Infantry,  during  the  late  war. 

— — 

§[OHN  H.  McCUNE,  an  old  settler  resid- 
[  ing  near  Mount  Etna,  Adams  county, 
Iowa,  was  born  in  Morgan  county,  Ohio, 
in  1886.  His  parents,  Samuel  and  JNancy 
McCune,  were  native;  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  respectively.  Samuel  McCune  left 
Pennsylvania  with  his  father’s  family  when 
a  young  man  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  Mor¬ 
gan  county,  Ohio.  There  he  spent  his  life, 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  died  in 
1869,  aged  sixty-six  years.  He  was  a  prom¬ 
inent  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
'Church,  as  is  also  his  wife.  The  latter  is 
now  eighty-three  years  of  age,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  having  lost  her  eye-sight,  is 
well  preserved. 

Mr.  McCune  began  life  for  himself  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years.  In  November, 
1861,  he  enlisted  in  Company  D,  Seventy- 
eighth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry;  was  with 
the  army  of  the  Tennessee  and  participated 
in  many  important  engagements,  including 
the  memorable  march  with  Sherman  to  the 
sea.  His  discharge  dates  July,  1865,  after  a 
service  of  three  years,  eight  months  and 
eleven  days.  During  that  time  he  was  never 
wounded  or  taken  prisoner. 

The  war  over,  he  engaged  in  farming,  and 
has  ever  since  followed  that  occupation.  He 
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moved  to  his  present  location,  half  a  mile 
north  of  Mount  Etna,  in  1867.  Here  he 
owns  §ixty  acres  of  land  and  has  a  pleasant 
home.  II is  chief  product  is  corn,  although 
his  land  is  well  adapted  to  anything  that 
grows  in  this  latitude. 

Mr.  McCune  was  married  January  1,  1862, 
to  Miss  Hannah  Roberts,  daughter  of  John 
A.  and  Margaret  (Steele)  Roberts,  of  Mus¬ 
kingum  county,  Ohio.  Both  parents  are 
deceased.  The  father  died  in  1863,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five  years,  and  the  mother  in 
1857,  aged  forty-seven.  They  had  nine  chil¬ 
dren,  seven  of  whom  are  yet  living.  The 
father  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCune  have 
four  children,  namely:  Anna  L.,  Gertie, 
Charles  and  Frank.  Anna  L.  is  the  wife  of 
James  Leach,  of  Creston,  Iowa,  and  Gertie 
is  the  wife  of  Enoch  E.  Burrus,  of  Corning. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burrus  have  two  children, 
Bessie  and  Milo. 

Mrs.  McCune  and  her  younger  daughter 
are  members  of  the  Evangelical  Church. 
Mr.  McCune  is  a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R. 
Post. 

fB.  GERARD,  an  agriculturist  of  sec¬ 
tion  5,  Mercer  township,  was  born 
®  February  22, 1823,  in  Lorraine,  France, 
and  learned  and  followed  the  cabinet  trade 
there.  In  1848  he  emigrated  to  America, 
landing  at  Hew  Orleans  with  the  Icarian 
community.  Then  for  twelve  years  he  was  a 
resident  of  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  where  in  1856 
he  married  Theodorine  Othello,  who  joined 
the  community  that  year.  She  was  a  native 
of  Geneva,  Switzerland.  After  a  connection 
with  the  community  of  Iowa  lor  three  years, 
Mr.  Gerard,  in  1863,  withdrew  from  it  and 
engaged  in  farming,  which  he  has  followed 
ever  since.  In  that  year  he  purchased  sixty- 


five  acres  in  Adams  county  where  he  now  re¬ 
sides,  and  by  the  industry  and  good  judg¬ 
ment  of  himself  and  wife  and  the  help  of 
good  children  he  has  made  a  comfortable 
home,  and  even  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
small  fortune.  His  place  is  three  and  a  half 
miles  east  of  Corning. 

He  has  had  eight  children,  all  boys  and 
living,  who  have  received  an  average  farmer’s 
education.  Six  of  them  are  farmers  (five  on 
their  father’s  farm  of  600  acres);  one  is  a 
miner  in  the  Black  Hills,  and  the  youngest 
is  a  pupil  of  the  Corning  high  school. 

./f^EORGE  W.  IDEN,  a  farmer  of  Pres- 
1W  cott,  Iowa,  was  born  July  20,  1846,  in 
Owen  county,  Indiana,  the  son  of  Sam¬ 
uel  and  Tabitha  Iden,  both  natives  of  Ohio. 
They  were  the  parents  of  six  children,  five  of 
whom  survive.  George  received  his  early 
education  in  the  common  schools  of  Indiana, 
and  also  in  the  academy  at  Bourbon,  Mar¬ 
shall  county.  At  the  age  of  twenty  one 
years  he  began  teaching,  his  first  school 
being  in  Tippecanoe  township,  that  county, 
and  since  then  he  has  been  engaged  in  the 
same  vocation  in  Indiana  and  Iowa.  He  ar¬ 
rived  in  this  State  March  13,  1875,  locating 
first  in  Prescott  township,  Adams  county, 
where  he  bought  a  tract  of  eighty  acres  of 
land  on  section  9,  threefourths  of  a  mile 
north  of  Prescott,  which  he  subsequently 
sold.  He  now  owns  an  eightyacre  farm  in 
Prescott  township,  but  lives  inthe  village. 

Politically  Mr.  Iden  affiliates  with  the  Re¬ 
publican  party. 

He  was  married  August  20,  1874,  to  Miss 
Eva  Burch,  who  was  born  in  Whitley  county, 
Indiana,  November  7,  1853,  the  daughter  of 
Henry  and  Susan  Burch,  natives  of  Ohio. 
They  have  one  child. 
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The  ancestors  of  Mr.  Iden  were  English, 
who  emigrated  to  America  in  1682,  coming 
to  this  country  in  the  same  vessel  that 
brought  William  Penn.  The  Idens  and  the 
Browns  being  related  by  marriage,  the 
Browns  remained  in  Penn  colony,  while  the 
Idens  removed  to  Loudoun  connty,  Virginia, 
where  many  of  the  family  still  remain.  The 
great-grandfather  of  George  Iden  served  as 
an  officer  in  the  American  Revolution,  losing 
his  life  in  the  service  of  his  country.  He 
also  saw  service  with  Daniel  Boone.  His 
grandparents  were  married  in  1812,  and 
moved  to  Ohio  in  February,  1814,  crossing 
the  Ohio  river  on  the  ice,  on  the  same  day 
that  the  battle  of  Hew  Orleans  was  being 
fought.  They  settled  where  Hanover  now 
stands,  by  building  a  log  cabin  in  the  then 
wilderness.  Ten  years  afterward  they  re¬ 
moved  a  few  miles  from  their  first  location, 
where  they  continued  to  reside  until  their 
death,  at  a  rather  advanced  age:  the  wife 
outliving  her  husband,  dying  at  the  age  of 
ninety-three  years. 

H.  BEVINS,  Treasurer  of  Adams 
county,  was  born  in  Warren  county, 
®  Hew  York,  in  1840.  His  father, 
Alva  Bevins,  a  native  of  Vermont,  was  a 
lumber  merchant  and  came  to  Iowa  in  the 
early  ’60s,  and  was  killed  in  the  army  when 
a  member  of  Company  E,  Hinth  Iowa  Vol¬ 
unteer  Infantry,  at  Pea  Ridge,  Arkansas. 
Mr.  Bevins,  of  this  sketch,  grew  up  to  man¬ 
hood  in  Hew  York,  completing  his  education 
at  McGregor  Academy.  After  following  the 
milling  business  in  Illinois  until  1870,  he 
came  to  Corning  and  entered  the  mercan¬ 
tile  trade.  Was  for  a  long  period  postmas¬ 
ter  at  this  point,  and  then  in  1882  resumed 
business  as  a  flour  and  feed  merchant.  In 


Hovember,  1889,  he  was  elected  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  as  County  Treasurer,  and 
the  duties  of  this  office  he  is  now  fulfilling 
with  entire  satisfaction  to  the  public. 


IILLIAM  HARRISOH  HOXIE,  ed¬ 
itor  and  proprietor  of  the  Adams  coun¬ 
ty  Gazette ,  was  born  in  Lee  county, 
Iowa,  in  1840,  of  Hew  England  stock;  his 
parents,  Benjamin  T.  and  Ruth  (Peck)  Iloxie, 
were  natives  of  HewT  York  and  remotely  of 
English  ancestry.  At  an  early  age  he  re¬ 
turned  East  and  was  fairly  educated  in  the 
seminaries  of  Vermont  and  later  in  the  Bap¬ 
tist  College  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  He  began 
life  for  himself  as  a  clerk  and  later  as  a  news¬ 
boy;  he  learned  the  printer’s  trade,  and  at 
length  became  editor  of  the  C ommonwealth 
at  Des  Moines.  During  the  war  he  enlisted 
first  with  the  Fremont  men,  then  for  three 
years  in  Company  D,  Second  Iowa,  Colonel 
Crocker.  This  was  the  first  regular  regiment 
to  leave  the  State  for  active  service.  He  was 
first  assigned  for  duty  in  Fremont’s  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Bird’s  Point  and  afterward  was  at 
various  places  in  Missouri,  Kentucky,  etc. 
At  the  siege  of  Fort  Donelson  his  regiment 
was  accorded  a  distinction  enjoyed  by  no 
other.  He  was  also  at  the  siege  of  Corinth 
and  in  the  rest  of  that  campaign;  was  pro¬ 
moted  Captain  of  Company  B,  Seventeenth 
Iowa  Infantry,  and  served  with  distinction. 
Afterward,  on  the  organization,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Captain  of  Company  M,  Eighth 
Iowa  Cavalry,  and  took  part  in  the  services 
of  that  regiment.  At  Altoona  Pass  a  ball 
struck  his  eye,  and  he  received  altogether 
seven  wounds,  but  he  stuck  to  his  post  to  the 
end  of  the  war.  Few  soldiers  can  show  a 
better  record  for  bravery  and  devotion  to  the 
flag.  In  1875  he  was  honorably  discharged, 
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but  lie  continued  in  the  Quartermaster’s  de¬ 
partment  of  the  regular  army  at  Fort  Leav¬ 
enworth  until  1868,  and  since  then  he  has 
been  at  his  present  post.  He  is  also  Pension 
Agent,  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  G. 
A.  R.  and  F.  &  A.  M.  He  has  reared  a  family 
of  children  and  is  spending  the  evening  of 
life  in  content. 

He  was  married  to  Ellen  M.  Peck,  of 
Nashville, Tennessee.  Ilischildren  are:  Ruth 
M.,  Herbert  Oscar,  William  L.  and  Clay  E. 


- - 

,g^|RNEST  A.  SCHULZ,  a  prominent  mer¬ 
chant  at  Corning,  was  born  in  Germany, 
in  1848,  a  son  of  Frederick  E.  Scholz, 
and  was  brought  to  America  at  the  age  of 
six  years,  when  his  parents  located  in  Racine, 
Wisconsin.  At  an  early  age  he  begau  life  as 
a  clerk.  In  1870  he  commenced  business  in 
Chicago,  but  was  burned  out  in  the  great  fire  of 
October,  1871.  In  1879  he  came  to  Corning 
and  engaged  in  business  as  a  dry-goods  mer¬ 
chant,  becoming  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Scholz  Bros.  In  1883  he  succeeded  to  the 
business  alone;  but  it  is  now  conducted  under 
the  firm  name  of  E.  A.  Scholz  &  Co.,  they 
having  recently  admitted  as  a  partner  Ed¬ 
ward  E.  Ellsworth,  a  brother-in-law,  who  is 
a  native  of  New  York  and  has  been  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits  ever  since  he  was  a 
youth.  In  1884  he  married  Miss  Lydia  M. 
Scholz,  and  they  have  one  son,  named  Ernest 
Elmer.  He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  he  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

Mr.  Scholz  was  married,  in  1878,  to  Miss 
Mary  C.  Schneider,  a  native  of  Chicago,  Illi¬ 
nois.  He  is  vice-president  of  the  Corning 
State  Savings  Bank.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scholz 
are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  On  national  questions  Mr.  Scholz 


is  a  decided  Republican.  lie  owns  an  elegant 
residence,  which  he  occupies  on  Fifth  and 
Groves  streets.  He  enjoys  great  prosperity 
in  his  business. 

ffRANK  II.  SCRANTON,  D.  D.  S.,  a 
prominent  member  of  professional  cir¬ 
cles  in  Adams  county,  Iowa,  is  a  native 
of  Perry,  Wyoming  county,  JNew  York,  born 
in  the  year  1854.  lie  is  the  oldest  of  three 
sons  of  Hugh  M.  and  Lucy  B.  (Hicks)  Scran¬ 
ton,  who  are  also  natives  of  the  “  Empire  ” 
State.  The  paternal  grandparents  emigrated 
from  Vermont  to  New  York  at  an  early  day, 
and  were  among  the  pioneers  of  the  western 
portion  of  the  State,  locating  in  Wyoming 
county;  the  grandfather’s  name  was  Orrin 
Scranton,  and  he  was  a  farmer  by  occupation; 
he  died  about  the  year  1872.  Hugh  M. 
Scranton  was  born  in  Wyoming  county,  New 
York,  received  his  education  in  the  common 
schools,  and  in  1849  began  the  study  of  den¬ 
tistry;  he  finished  his  course,  and  since  that 
time  has  been  in  practice  in  Perry,  New 
York.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  postmas¬ 
ter  of  Perry  and  is  the  present  incumbent  of 
that  office,  discharging  his  duties  to  the  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction  of  the  public.  Mrs.  Scranton 
is  an  honored  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Perry. 

Dr.  Frank  H.  Scranton  passed  his  boyhood 
and  youth  amid  the  scenes  of  his  birth  at 
Perry,  New  York,  and  choosing  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  his  father,  began  the  study  under  his 
direction.  In  1872  he  entered  into  practice 
with  his  father,  which  he  continued  success¬ 
fully  until  1878,  when  he  came  to  Corning; 
here  he  has  won  a  large  patronage,  the  result 
of  careful  and  conscientious  labor;  he  has 
never  given  up  the  studious  habits  of  his 
earlier  days,  and  but  recently  took  a  post- 
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graduate  course  in  Chicago  at  the  Chicage 
Post-Graduate  School  of  Prosthetic  Dentis¬ 
try;  he  has  also  done  some  special  study 
under  Dr.  E.  F.  Wilson,  a  noted  dentist  of 
Rochester,  New  York. 

In  December,  1878,  he  was  united  in  mar¬ 
riage  to  Miss  Sarah  J.  Chapin,  a  native  of 
Perry,  New  York.  She  was  at  that  time 
visiting  friends  in  Adams  county. 

Dr.  Scranton  was  for  two  years  chief  of 
the  fire  department  of  Corning.  He  owns  a 
nice  residence  in  the  city,  which  he  lias  re¬ 
cently  remodeled,  and  where  he  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  are  surrounded  with  all  the  comforts  of 
modern  civilization. 


PR.  CHARLES  A.  HILLWEG,  of  Corn¬ 
ing,  was  born  in  Muscatine,  Iowa, 
June  26,  1856,  the  son  of  Rev.  P.  and 
Martha  (Danker)  Hillweg.  His  father  was  a 
German  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  who 
is  now  retired  after  thirty-two  years  of  ser¬ 
vice,  and  his  mother  is  also  still  living;  they 
are  residing  in  this  State.  Mr.  Hillweg 
finished  his  education  at  the  Platteville  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Normal  School,  then  taught 
school  one  year,  began  the  study  of  medicine 
in  the  office  of  Dr.  H.  T.  Snyder,  and  finally 
graduated,  in  1878,  at  the  Hahnemann  Medi¬ 
cal  College  of  Chicago.  He  began  practice 
in  Iowa,  then  followed  his  profession  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin,  and  in  1886  established 
himself  in  Corning.  His  thoroughness  and 
conscientiousness  soon  brought  him  a  large 
patronage,  as  he  is  one  of  the  best  representa¬ 
tives  of  his  school  in  this  part  of  the  State. 
Of  course  he  is  recognized  as  a  sufficiently 
well  qualified  physician  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health.  He  is  also  a  practicing  surgeon. 

In  Chicago,  in  1878,  he  married  Miss  A. 
E.  Hastings,  a  native  of  Canada,  and  they 


have  three  children.  One  daughter,  M. 
Irene,  died  at  the  age  of  eight  years:  Charles 
M.  U.  and  Aileen  I.  are  living. 

In  his  political  views  Dr.  Hillweg  is  a 
stalwart  Republican.  At  present  he  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  County  Central  Committee. 

fW.  BAINTER,  one  of  the  enterpris¬ 
ing  citizens  of  Corning,  Adams  county, 
°  Iowa,  was  born  in  Hancock  county, 
Illinois,  in  1861,  and  is  the  third  of  a  family 
of  five  children.  His  parents,  T.  J.  and 
Panina  (Moore)  Bainter,  are  natives  of  the 
Buckeye  State,  and  in  1889  they  removed  to 
Kansas,  and  now  reside  in  Osborne  county. 
Both  the  paternal  and  maternal  grandparents 
were  pioneer  settlers  of  Ohio;  but  in  later 
life  removed  to  Illinois,  where  they  again 
endured  the  privations  incident  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  frontier.  They  located  in  Han¬ 
cock  county,  aud  were  among  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  agriculturists  of  that  section,  where 
they  passed  the  remainder  of  their  days. 
The  parents  of  our  subject  were  reared  in 
Illinois,  receiving  their  education  in  the 
common  schools,  and  were  married  there. 
They  now  reside  in  Kansas,  the  father  being 
engaged  in  farming. 

C.  W.  Bainter  passed  his  youth  in  Illinois, 
dividing  his  time  between  the  duties  of  his 
father’s  farm  and  attending  the  public 
schools.  Upon  attaining  his  majority  in 
1880  he  came  to  Iowa,  and  spent  one  year  in 
Washington  county.  He  then  went  to  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  he  returned 
to  Illinois,  remaining  in  his  childhood  home 
for  five  years.  He  then  made  another  trip 
to  Kansas,  and  after  a  short  stay  there,  lo¬ 
cated  permanently  in  Corning,  Iowa.  In  No¬ 
vember,  1891,  he  purchased  his  present  liv¬ 
ery  stable,  which  is  one  of  the  best  equipped 
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in  the  county.  lie  lias  good  horses  and  first- 
class  vehicles,  and  is  able  to  accommodate  all 
classes  of  custom. 

Mr.  Bainter  was  married  at  Corning,  Iowa, 
in  May,  1891,  to  Miss  Laura  Denison,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Iowa,  and  a  daughter  of  McDowell 
Denison,  an  early  settler  of  this  State,  but 
at  present  a  citizen  of  Kansas. 

- - 

y|^i  II.  ELMENDORF,  dealer  in  real 
TOP  estate,  Corning,  was  born  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  the  youngest  son  of  Rev. 
Anthony  Elmendorf,  D.  D.,  and  Sarah 
(Clark)  Elmendorf.  Dr.  Elmendorf  was  of 
Holland- Dutch  parentage,  was  born  and  reared 
in  Kingston,  Ulster  county,  New  York,  and 
graduated  at  both  Rutgers  College  and 
and  Rutgers  Theological  Seminary.  While 
pursuing  his  studies  at  New  Brunswick  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of,  and  married,  Sarah 
Clark,  of  English  extraction  and  a  descendant 
of  the  famous  Drake  family.  Dr.  Elmendorf 
was  a  prominent  minister  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church,  and  during  the  last  twelve 
years  of  his  life  founded,  and  was  the  pastor 
of  the  North  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of 
Brooklyn,  New  Yrork,  one  of  the  largest  and 
prosperous  congregations  in  the  “  City  of 
Churches.” 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Elmendorf  in  1865,  the 
surviving  members  of  the  family  removed  to 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  to  the  old  Clark 
homestead.  The  subject  of  'our  sketch  re¬ 
mained  in  New  Brunswick  for  seven  years, 
during  which  time  he  received  his  education 
at  Rutgers  College  Grammar  School.  In 
1873  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  chosen 
profession,  his  eyes  having  failed  from  over¬ 
study,  and  he  determined  upon  a  business 
life.  For  four  years  and  a  half  he  engaged 
in  the  wholesale  paper  trade  in  New  York 


City,  receiving  a  valuable  businesse  ducation,4 
in  the  house  of  J.  F.  Anderson,  Jr.,  &  Co., 
one  of  the  best  and  strongest  in  the  city.  At 
this  time  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  George 
W.  Frank,  of  the  firm  of  George  W.  Frank 
&  Darrow,  bankers  and  negotiators  of  western 
loans,  167  Broadway,  New  York,  and  Corn¬ 
ing,  Iowa,  and  this  acquaintance  led  to  an 
engagement  with  them  in  their  New  York 
city  office.  After  nine  months  in  this  ca¬ 
pacity  Mr.  Elmendorf  came  to  Corning  to 
enter  into  a  partnership  with  Mr.  George  W. 
Frank’s  son,  Augustus  (Second),  as  a  dealer 
in  real  estate,  under  the  firm  name  of  Frank 
&  Elmendorf.  The  firm  were  placed  in 
chargfi  of  a  large  amount  of  property  in  Iowa, 
Missouri  and  Nebraska,  and  conducted  the 
business  with  profit  to  themselves  and  to  the 
advantage  of  their  many  patrons. 

In  February,  1886,  the  firm  of  Frank  & 
Elmendorf  was  dissolved,  and  in  April  fol¬ 
lowing  Mr.  Elmendorf  removed  to  Kearney, 
Nebraska,  where  he  engaged  in  the  real-estate 
business,  negotiating  many  transactions  of 
magnitude  and  importance.  He  has  also  en¬ 
gaged  in  stock-raising  on  a  large  scale,  his 
well-known  herd  of  fine-bred  Herefords  rank¬ 
ing  among  the  best  in  the  land. 

During  his  residence  in  Adams  county  he 
materially  aided  in  starting  and  maintaining 
the  Adams  County  Agricultural  Fair  As- 
sociatian,  of  which  he  was  President  for  the 
first  and  second  years.  The  existence  and 
present  healthy  condition  of  this  association 
are  largely  due  to  his  energy,  enterprise  and 
executive  ability. 

Mr.  Elmendorf  married  Jeanie  Frank,  only 
daughter  of  George  W.  Frank,  in  September, 
1880,  and  has  four  living  children:  George 
Frank,  Edward,  Eleanor  and  Margaret.  At 
present  the  family  make  their  home  in  Kear¬ 
ney,  Nebraska;  but  as  Mr.  Elmendorf  still 
has  land  interests  in  Adams  county,  it  is  pos- 
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sible  that  they  will  at  some  future  time 
resume  their  residence  in  Corning. 

WILLIAM  THOMAS  SHAFER,  mar¬ 
ble  cutter  at  Corning,  was  born  in 
Marion,  Ohio,  in  1860,  the  son  of 
Charles  B.  and  Lydia  A.  Shafer.  His  father,  a 
native  of  Ohio,  moved  to  Kansas  in  1869,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life;  Mrs.  Lydia 
Shafer  is  still  living.  Mr.  W.  T.  Shafer,  our 
subject,  was  reared  on  a  farm  and  educated 
in  the  Peru  (Kansas)  high  school ;  and  spent 
five  years  teaching  and  caring  tor  the  home, 
then  mastered  the  art  of  marble  cutting.  In 
1889  he  came  to  Corning  and  continued  his 
vocation,  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Shafer 
Bros.  Not  content  with  the  old  designs  and 
ideas,  of  which  the  people  become  weary, 
this  firm  is  constantly  discovering  something 
new.  It  was  by  their  observation  and  develop¬ 
ment  that  the  possibilities  of  the  Corning 
stone  were  discovered.  What  had  been 
deemed  worthless  by  all  others  for  their  pur¬ 
pose  was  shown  to  he  a  stone  of  the  very 
finest  quality.  It  was  first  brought  into 
prominence  at  the  Blue  Grass  Exposition  of 
1890,  where  their  display  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  visitors.  Their  skill  and  square 
dealing  are  bearing  their  legitimate  fruits  in 
a  constantly  growing  trade.  Mr.  W.  T.  Shafer 
is  still  unmarried,  is  a  member  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  and  of  the  order  of  Odd 
Fellows. 

- - - 

jLLEN  H.  CHAFFEE,  contractor  and 
builder  of  Corning,  was  born  in  Yer- 
mont,  in  1884,  a  son  of  Harry  and 
Annie  (Allen)  Chaffee,  natives  also  of  the 
Green  Mountain  State;  the  mother  was  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  Ethan  Allen,  of  Revolutionary 


fame.  Harry  Chaffee  was  a  farmer,  as  well 
as  contractor  and  builder,  and  died  in  1888; 
but  his  wife  preceded  him  to  the  spirit  land 
a  short  time.  Allen,  the  fourth  of  five  chil¬ 
dren,  finished  his  school  days  in  Hinesburg 
Academy,  a~d  then  learned  the  carpenter’s 
trade,  probably  inheriting  from  his  father  his 
mechanical  genius.  In  1852  he  settled  in 
Henry  county,  Illinois,  and  in  1874  came  to 
Adams  county,  Iowa.  Among  his  works 
here  are  the  First  National  Bank  building, 
probably  the  finest  in  the  county;  the  City 
Hall,  the  water  works  and  the  Edgewood,  the 
beautiful  suburban  home  of  F.  M.  Widner, 
and  the  courthouse,  the  last  of  which  is 
probably  the  grandest  testimonial  to  his  skill. 
It  is  on  a  commanding  eminence,  built  of 
pressed  brick,  with  granite  columns  and  fin¬ 
ished  in  hardwood;  the  walls  are  fire-proof; 
the  offices  and  furnishings  are  in  harmony 
with  the  beautiful  exterior;  while  the  vaults 
are  fitted  with  the  newest  and  best  equip¬ 
ments.  On  the  whole  the  courthouse  seems 
to  be  perfect  in  construction,  proportion  and 
adaptation  to  the  uses  for  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended.  Mr.  Chaffee  occupies  a  commodious 
residence  on  a  farm  just  west  of  Corning, 
where  the  premises  show  that  the  proprietor 
is  a  man  of  culture.  In  his  political  princi¬ 
ples  he  is  a  Republican,  conservative  and  in¬ 
dependent. 

In  1857  he  married  Miss  Isabel  Duncan, 
and  they  are  the  parents  of  seven  children. 

OSEPH  PROBASCO  first  came  to 
Adams  county  in  1872,  since  which 
time  he  has  been  an  honored  citizen, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  spent  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  He  was  born  in 
Sussex  county,  New  Jersey,  March  6,  1823, 
and  is  the  oldest  of  a  family  of  twelve  chil- 
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dren  born  to  Jacob  and  Mary  (Shay)  Pro¬ 
basco,  also  natives  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  Jacob  Probasco  was  a  son  of  Joseph 
Probasco,  Sr.,  who  was  born  in  New  Jersey; 
the  great-grandfather  was  a  native  of  Parisi 
France,  of  Polish  descent;  became  to  Amer¬ 
ica  previous  to  the  Revolutionary  war,  and 
the  grandfather  of  our  subject  served  during 
that  great  conflict.  The  mother  of  Joseph 
Probasco,  Jr.,  was  a  daughter  of  John  Shay, 
whose  father,  Timothy  Shay,  came  from  the 
North  of  Ireland,  and  settled  in  New  Jersey, 
where  he  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety - 
eight  years. 

When  our  subject  was  seven  years  old  his 
parents  removed  to  Geneva,  Ontario  county, 
New  York,  where  the  father  engaged  in 
farming  until  his  death  which  occurred  in 
his  eighty-fourth  year;  the  mother  died  ten 
years  earlier  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  years- 
Joseph  was  reared  amid  the  scenes  of  farm 
life,  and  remained  under  the  rule  of  his  par¬ 
ents  until  he  attained  his  majority. 

He  was  married,  September,  1848,  to  Miss 
Mary  A.  Myers,  a  daughter  of  Isaac  and 
Lydia  (Craiger)  Myers,  natives  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Maryland  respectively.  Mrs.  Pro¬ 
basco  was  born  and  reared  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 

After  his  marriage  Mr.  Probasco  bought 
fifty  acres  of  land  in  Ontario  county,  New 
York,  which  he  cultivated  until  1855;  he 
then  removed  to  Knox  county,  Illinois,  and 
purchased  100  acres  of  wild  land  on  which 
he  lived  until  1872.  In  that  year,  as  before 
stated,  he  came  to  Adams  county,  Iowa,  and 
bought  the  farm  on  which  he  now  resides. 
It  consists  of  160  acres,  is  well  improved, 
and  under  cultivation.  The  chief  industry  of 
this  farm  is  the  raising  of  Poland-China  hogs, 
in  which  Mr.  Probasco  has  been  remarkably 
successful.  In  1880  he  rented  his  farm  and 
returned  to  the  State  of  New  York,  wdiere 


he  lived  for  a  period  of  eight  years;  it  was 
during  this  time  that  his  wife  died,  February 
23,  1887,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  years.  She 
was  a  consistent  *  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  and  was  deeply  mourned  by  all  who 
knew  her. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Probasco  had  born  to  them 
two  children:  Jacob  was  born  December  14, 
1854;  he  has  always  remained  with  his 
father,  and  is  now  connected  with  him  in 
business;  he  was  married,  September  14, 
1884,  to  Miss  Lizzie  Hays,  a  native  of  On¬ 
tario  county,  New  York.  They  have  three 
children:  Susie,  Katie  and  Joseph.  The 
second  child  of  our  subject,  Catherine,  is 
the  wife  of  Martin  Cramer,  of  Corning. 

In  his  political  opinions  Mr.  Probasco 
affiliates  with  the  Republican  party.  He  is  a 
member  of  Construction  Lodge,  No.  275,  A. 
F.  &  A.  M. 


SM.  W1DNER,  Vice-President  of  the 
First  National  Bank,  is  one  of  Corn- 
o*  9  hig’s  young  business  men. 

§|ANIEL  JONES,  a  farmer  by  occupation 
I  and  a  resident  of  Jasper  township,  will 
be  given  the  following  space  in  this 
history  of  Adams  county,  Iowa.  He  is  a 
native  of  Wales,  born  in  Corriganshire,  in 
1849,  and  is  the  only  living  son  of  Reese  D. 
and  Mary  (Jones)  Jones.  The  father  fol¬ 
lowed  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  old  coun¬ 
try;  in  1863  he  emigrated  to  the  United 
States,  and  located  in  Sauk  county,  Wisconsin, 
where  he  rented  a  farm  on  which  he  resided 
until  1870;  in  that  year  he  came  to  Adams 
county  and  purchased  eighty  acres  of  land  in 
Jasper  township  which  was  in  a  wild,  uncul¬ 
tivated  condition;  he  improved  this,  placed 
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it  under  cultivation,  and  made  a  comfortable 
home  where  he  passed  the  last  days  of  his 
life.  He  and  his  wife  had  four  children,  two 
of  whom  survive:  Daniel,  the  subject  of 
this  notice,  and  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  John 
Thomas;  Janie  died  in  Wales  at  the  age  of 
six  years,  and  David  died  in  Iowa  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years.  The  father  of  these 
children  died  February  2,  1885,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six  years,  and  the  mother  passed 
away  April  13,  1884,  aged  sixty-six  years; 
both  were  consistent  members  of  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church. 

Daniel  Jones  resided  with  his  father  until 
his  death,  at  which  time  he  took  charge  of 
the  home  farm. 

He  was  married,  November  6,  1884,  to 
Miss  Maggie  C.  Douglas,  a  native  of  Prince 
Edward’s  Island,  and  a  daughter  of  Matthew 
and  Christina  (Campbell)  Douglas,  natives  of 
England  and  Scotland  respectively.  When 
Mrs.  Jones  was  a  child  of  four  years  her 
parents  removed  to  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
and  settled  in  the  town  of  Cayuga,  Haldinand 
county,  where  she  grew  to  womanhood.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jones  are  the  parents  of  two  chil¬ 
dren:  Henry  Reese  and  Walter  Earl.  They 
are  honored  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
Politically  our  subject  is  identified  with  the 
Republican  party. 


TfOEL  N.  WOODWARD,  of  section  7, 
Grant  township,  was  born  in  Armstrong 
county,  Pennsylvania,  November  7, 1844, 
a  son  of  John  and  Keziah  (Henry)  Wood¬ 
ward.  Joel  was  but  two  years  of  age  when 
his  mother  died,  and  eight  years  later  he  was 
left  an  orphan  by  the  death  of  his  father.  He 
was  reared  by  older  brothers,  and  was  eleven 
years  of  age  when  taken  to  Mercer  county, 
Illinois,  where  he  grew  to  manhood  on  a 


farm  and  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools.  During  the  late  war  he  responded 
to  his  country’s  call,  and  at  the  age  of  seven¬ 
teen  years  enlisted  in  the  Twenty-seventh 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  Company  G, 
and  was  first  under  fire  at  Farmington,  near 
Corinth.  He  was  with  Rosecrans  at  Stone 
River,  where  he  was  wounded,  having  been 
struck  in  the  left  side  of  the  face,  near  the 
nose;  the  ball  was  taken  out  at  the  back  of 
his  neck.  He  was  left  on  the  field  as  dead, 
but  was  afterward  taken  to  the  field  hospital, 
remaining  sixteen  days,  and  then  by  ambu¬ 
lance  to  Nashville,  where  he  suffered  from 
erysipelas.  He  was  honorably  discharged  on 
account  of  disability,  after  which  he  returned 
home  to  Illinois;  but  again,  June  9,  1864, 
re-enlisted  and  was  assigned  to  the  same 
regiment.  He  was  at  Jonesboro,  the  capture 
of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  the  Atlanta  campaign, 
Franklin,  Springfield,  Nashville,  and  was  at 
the  grand  review  at  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia.  He  returned  to  Louisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  thence  to  Springfield,  Illinois, 
where  he  received  his  final  discharge. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Woodward  returned  to 
Mercer  county,  Illinois,  and  in  1870  came  to 
Grant  township,  Adams  county,  where  he 
was  among  the  early  settlers.  He  bought 
forty  acres  of  wild  land,  paying  $7.50  per 
acre,  and  here  he  has  since  made  his  home. 
He  now  owns  200  acres  of  land,  where  he 
has  a  good  frame  house,  stables,  yards,  feed 
lots,  groves  and  orchards.  He  was  married 
in  Mercer  county,  March  24,  1868,  to  Miss 
Sarah  Ann  Pratt,  who  was  born  in  that 
county,  a  daughter  of  John  and  May  (Fur- 
geson)  Pratt.  They  have  nine  children:  May, 
Jehu,  Allie,  Alonzo,  Lewis,  Frank,  Homer, 
Ray  and  Edna.  Allie  is  the  wife  of  Harry 
Mitchell,  of  Grant  township.  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward  is  a  Republican  politically;  has  served 
as  Constable,  and  is  the  present  Township 
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Trustee.  lie  is  a  member  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  in  which  he  is  one  of  the 
trustees.  The  great  loss  of  his  life  was  in 
the  death  of  his  wife,  who  died  October  31, 
1888.  She  was  an  affectionate  wife  and 
mother,  and  her  death  was  a  great  loss  to  the 
community  in  which  she  resided.  She  was  a 
worthy  and  consistent  member  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church. 


fOHN  S.  MITCHELL,  a  popular  and 
enterprising  farmer  of  Mercer  township, 
Adams  county,  since  he  settled  here  in 
1873,  was  born  in  Henderson  county,  Illi¬ 
nois,  May  12,  1843,  a  son  of  Matthew 
Mitchell,  who  was  born  in  Beaver  county, 
Pennsylvania,  of  Scotch-Irish  extraction. 
Mr.  Mitchell’s  great-grandfather  was  one  of 
three  brothers,  “Covenanters,”  who  emi¬ 
grated  to  the  United  States  before  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Jane  Stevenson,  was  born  in  Knox 
county,  Ohio,  the  daughter  of  John  Steven¬ 
son,  who  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania;  and 
her  mother,  whose  name  before  marriage  was 
Ann  Lee,  was  a  native  of  Ireland.  Matthew 
Mitchell  moved  to  Illinois  in  1839,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  1840  purchased  a  piece  of 
land.  The  day  on  which  William  Henry 
Harrison  was  elected  President  of  the  United 
States,  he  arrived  with  his  family  at  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Illinois,  where  he  is  still  living,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-four  years;  and  his  wife  is 
seventy-two.  They  reared  six  sons  and  three 
daughters,  one  of  whom  is  deceased. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  Mr.  John  S. 
Mitchell,  the  second  child  in  the  above  fam¬ 
ily,  was  reared  to  farm  life.  In  1873  he 
came  to  Quincy  township,  Adams  county, 
where  he  lived  three  years,  and  in  1876  he 
settled  on  his  present  farm,  which  was  then 


wild  land,  excepting  that  seventy  acres  had 
been  broken.  He  has  made  this  one  of  the 
best  farms  in  the  neighborhood.  He  has  a 
comfortable  frame  house,  a  barn  forty-eight 
feet  square,  and  all  other  farm  appurtenances 
in  good  order.  The  premises  indicate  that 
their  proprietor  is  a  man  of  thrift  and  good 
judgment. 

In  Henderson  county,  Illinois,  December 
22,  1869,  Mr.  Mitchell  married  Miss  Mary 
Morton,  a  native  of  Ripley  county,  Indiana, 
who  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  moved  into 
Illinois.  Her  parents,  George  and  Janette 
(Culberson)  Morton,  were  from  Scotland. 
They  have  three  children:  George  O.,  Arthur 
M.  and  Cora  W. 

Mr.  Mitchell  is  a  Republican  in  his  politi¬ 
cal  principles.  He  has  served  his  township 
as  trustee,  and  has  held  minor  offices.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  the  superintendent  of  its  Sun¬ 
day-school,  etc.  Mrs.  Mitchell  and  the  two 
sons  are  also  members  of  the  same  church. 


EROME  SMITH  has  been  a  successful 
farmer  and  stock-raiser  in  Adams  county 
since  the  year  1872.  He  was  born  in 
Steuben  county,  New  York,  October  19, 
1848,  and  is  a  son  of  William  and  Jane 
(Jones)  Smith,  also  natives  of  the  great 
“Empire  State.”  The  paternal  grandparents 
were  natives  of  Scotland.  Our  subject  was 
reared  to  the  occupation  of  a  farmer,  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  in  the  Genese  Wesleyan 
Seminary.  He  resided  with  his  parents  un¬ 
til  his  marriage,  which  occurred  November 
4,  1868,  to  Miss  Lydia  Jane  Bellinger,  also  a 
native  of  Steuben  county,  New  York,  and  a 
daughter  or  William  Bellinger,  who  was  de¬ 
scended  from  Dutch  ancestors.  After  his 
marriage  Mr.  Smith  resided  upon  the  farm 
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which  had  been  his  father’s  and  which  his 
grandfather  had  pre-empted  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  1808.  In  1872  he  removed  to 
the  West  and  settled  on  his  present  farm  in 
Jasper  township,  Adams  county,  Iowa;  he  first 
purchased  eighty  acres  of  wild  land,  on  section 
18,  on  which  stood  a  small  log  cabin;  for  three 
years  this  furnished  shelter,  and  in  fact  made 
a  very  comfortable  home;  the  land  was  im¬ 
proved,  and  later  on  eighty  acres  were  added 
to  the  first  purchase;  the  farm  is  now  one  of 
the  best  in  the  township  in  point  of  quality 
of  land  and  improvements.  Mr.  Smith  makes 
a  specialty  of  the  raising  of  live-stock,  and 
has  gone  into  the  dairy  business  quite  exten¬ 
sively.  The  shade  trees  which  add  so  much 
to  the  appearance  of  the  place  were  planted 
by  Mr.  Smith,  and  the  ornamental  trees  were 
set  out  by  him  when  they  were  quite  small. 
The  Smith  family  consists  of  four  children: 
Ethel  Algy,  Jerome,  Minnie  L.,  and  La 
Yerne  B. ;  Edith  died  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
years,  in  1887;  William  was  nine  years  old 
when  he  died  in  the  same  year. 

In  his  political  opinions  Mr.  Smith  adheres 
to  the  principles  of  the  Bepublican  party; 
the  people  of  his  township  have  elected  him 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  several  terms,  and  he 
has  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  very 
satisfactorily. 


JgJRANEXlN  H.  CRESSWELL,  of  sec- 
|j|§  tion  27,  Grant  township,  is  the  owner 
*■3^  of  Pleasant  Yiew  stock  farm,  and  a 
breeder  of  and  dealer  in  thoroughbred  short¬ 
horn  cattle  and  Poland-China  hogs.  He  is 
one  of  the  well-known  and  reliable  stock 
men  in  the  Blue  Grass  region,  and  one  of 
Adams  county’s  reliable  citizens.  He  was 
born  in  the  Hawkeye  State,  in  Yan  Bureu 
county,  December  31,  1846,  just  three  days 
after  Iowa  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 


His  father,  Matthew  Cresswell,  a  native  of 
Huntingdon  county,  Pennsylvania,  was  one 
of  the  early  settlers  of  this  county,  having 
come  here  in  1840.  Our  subject’s  mother, 
Catherine  (Stuart)  Cresswell,  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  parents  still  live  in  Yan 
Buren  county,  Iowa,  where  the  father  is  one 
of  the  pioneer  stock  men  of  the  county,  and 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  M.  Cresswell  & 
Son,  dealers  in  short-horn  cattle. 

Our  subject  was  reared  on  a  farm  in  Yan 
Buren  county,  and  received  his  education  in 
the  common  schools.  In  1871  he  came  to 
this  county,  and  bought  160  acres  of  wild 
land,  which  he  has  since  improved.  He  has 
a  good  frame  house  situated  on  a  natural 
building  site,  and  surrounded  by  a  fine  grove 
and  orchard  of  eight  or  nine  acres.  He  also 
has  good  barns,  stables,  sheds,  yards,  feed 
lots,  stock  scales,  and  all  the  modern  con¬ 
veniences  necessary  for  a  good  stock-farm. 
For  twelve  years  Mr.  Cresswell  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  raising  blooded  stock,  and  at  his 
home  can  be  found  some  of  the  best  speci¬ 
mens  of  stock  in  the  Blue  Grass  region.  He 
also  is  one  of  three  who  own  an  imported 
Perclieron  horse,  being  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  W.  T.  Park  &  Co.  Mr.  Cresswell  owns 
160  acres  of  land,  where  he  resides,  and  120 
acres  in  Union  county,  Iowa. 

He  was  married  in  Yan  Buren  county, 
Iowa,  February  16,  1874,  to  Miss  Mary  E. 
Cornell,  who  was  born  and  reared  in  that 
county,  a  daughter  of  William  and  Hannah 
Cornell.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cresswell  have  two 
sons:  Hugh  M.  and  Byron  C.  The  greatest 
loss  of  Mr.  Cresswell’s  life  was  in  the  death 
of  his  wife,  June  26,  1880.  She  was  a  kind 
and  estimable  lady,  and  her  death  was  a 
great  loss  to  the  husband  and  sons.  She  was 
buried  in  Fairview  cemetery,  Yan  Buren 
county.  Politically  he  is  a  Greenback  or  In¬ 
dependent,  and  has  served  in  most  of  the 
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township  offices  with  credit.  lie  is  a  man 
yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  intelligent  and  well 
informed  on  general  topics,  frank  and  cor¬ 
dial  in  his  manner,  reliable  in  business,  and 
is  one  of  Grant  township’s  popular  citizens. 

— - 

^■^T-KSLEY  HOMAN,  a  farmer  of  section 
20’  Carl  township,  was  horn  in  Jef- 
ferson  county,  Kentucky,  fifteen 
miles  from  Louisville,  June  29,  1820,  a  son 
of  Mark  Homan.  The  latter  was  born  in 
Virginia,  a  son  of  John  Homan,  of  Welsh 
ancestry,  and  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812. 
John  Homan  married  a  Miss  Oxley,  and 
Mark  married  Nancy  Burson,  who  was  born 
in  Virginia.  Wesley’s  parents,  after  their 
marriage  in  Virginia,  moved  to  Kentucky, 
and  afterward,  in  1827,  to  Putnam  county, 
Indiana,  where  they  lived  until  death.  They 
brought  up  six  sons  to  the  age  of  manhood. 
The  mother  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven 
years,  and  the  father  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four.  He  was  a  farmer  all  his  life,  was  a 
Whig  in  politics,  and  afterward  a  Republican; 
was  a  J  ustice  of  the  Peace  for  many  years, 
and  in  religion  was  a  Baptist,  being  for  a 
time  clerk  in  the  church. 

Wesley,  the  second  child  in  the  above 
family,  grew  up  to  manhood  on  the  farm  in 
Putnam  county,  receiving  a  good  common- 
school  education,  taught  school,  and  then 
engaged  in  merchandising.  In  1855  he  em¬ 
igrated  West,  with  a  team,  locating  in  Adams 
county,  Iowa,  on  section  26,  Washington 
township.  He  improved  a  farm  there,  and 
afterward  sold  it  and  removed  into  Ca'-l 
township,  where  at  the  time  he  was  one  of 
only  five  voters  in  that  township.  In  that 
township  he  has  improved  four  different 
farms.  In  September,  1865,  he  settled  upon 
his  present  farm,  which  was  then  entirely 


wild.  It  is  now  one  of  the  best  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  The  home  farm  comprises  220 
acres,  and  there  are  forty  acres  on  section  80, 
Carl  township,  and  forty  acres  on  section  24, 
Washington  township.  Total,  300  acres.  Mr. 
Homan  has  a  good  frame  house.  The  part 
first  built  is  16  x  28,  feet  and  one  and  a  half 
stories  high.  The  main  portion,  16  x  82  feet, 
was  built  in  1878,  and  is  two  stories  high. 
It  is  in  modern  style,  with  bay  window  and 
porches,  and  well  furnished.  The  surround¬ 
ing  premises  are  tastefully  ornamented  with 
trees  and  shrubbery,  etc.  The  orchard  con¬ 
tains  300  good  trees.  There  are  also  a  fine 
grove,  barn,  stables,  etc.  The  hedges  are  in 
good  trim. 

As  to  national  questions  Mr.  Homan  takes 
Republican  views.  He  has  held  most  of  the 
township  offices:  has  been  county  Super¬ 
visor;  county  Treasurer  four  years,  1874-’77, 
serving  with  credit  to  himself  and  satisfac- 
tion  to  his  constituents.  He  has  been  urged 
by  many  friends  for  the  Legislature,  but  he 
has  always  refused  to  be  a  candidate.  In  re¬ 
ligion  he  is  a  Baptist.  He  is  seventy-one 
years  of  age,  but  appears  much  younger. 

He  was  first  married  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
nine  years,  in  Parke  county,  Indiana,  to 
Melissa  A.  Ramsay,  a  native  of  that  county 
and  a  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Jane  (Stephen¬ 
son)  Ramsay.  By  that  marriage  there  were 
six  children,  namely:  Robert  S.,  who  is 
married,  has  five  children  and  resides  in  Carl 
township;  Edward  W.,  married,  has  two 
children,  and  is  in  business  in  Des  Moines; 
Nancy  Jane,  now  the  wife  of  Reuben  Fal¬ 
coner,  of  Carl  township,  and  has  two  chil¬ 
dren;  Joseph  N.,  married,  lives  in  Carl 
township,  and  has  three  children;  William 
M.,  married,  living  in  Chicago,  and  has  two 
children,  and  Oliver  Morton,  who  is  with  his 
brother,  Edward  W.,  at  Des  Moines.  Mrs. 
Homan  died  in  November,  1864.  In  Sep- 
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tember,  1865,  Mr.  Homan  married  Mrs. 
Mary  E.,  widow  of  John  Deer,  having  three 
children,  who  are  now  living,  namely:  J.  N., 
a  merchant  of  Massena,  Iowa,  and  William 
B.  and  Simeon,  farmers  in  Washington  town¬ 
ship.  Mrs.  Homan  was  born  in  Indiana,  a 
daughter  of  James  and  Mary  (Mitchell)  Van 
Cleave.  By  the  present  marriage  there  are 
three  children:  Martha  Eva,  Flora  A.  and 
Frank  W. 

- - 

(£>*  *  e) 

|TSAAC  BROKAW,  a  farmer  and  stock- 
.m  raiser  of  section  15,  Mercer  township,  has 
been  identified  with  the  interests  of 
Adams  county  since  1869.  He  is  a  native 
of  Ohio,  born  in  Belmont  county,  January 
21,  1840,  a  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Scott) 
Brokaw.  The  former  was  a  native  of  Ohio, 
and  a  son  of  Abraham  Brokaw,  who  was  born 
in  Hew  Jersey  and  a  decendant  of  Hollanders; 
the  latter  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
daughter  of  James  Scott,  and  of  Irish  and 
German  descent.  The  parents  were  among 
the  pioneers  of  Belmont  county,  and  the 
father  still  lives  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Linn  county, 
Iowa,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years. 

When  our  subject  was  five  years  of  age  his 
parents  moved  to  Crawford  county,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  reared  on  a  farm,  receiving  a 
common-school  education,  and  resided  with 
his  parents  until  he  grew  to  manhood.  In 
1862  he  came  to  Iowa  and  located  in  Linn 
county,  where  he  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits  until  1869,  when  he  came  to  Adams 
county  and  purchased  160  acres  of  wild  laud, 
which  he  improved  and  planted  shade  and 
ornamental  trees.  His  improvements  are 
amoi  g  the  best  in  the  county,  and  his  resi¬ 
dence  one  of  the  best  in  the  township.  He 
does  g  ncral  farming,  and  by  close  attention 
to  his  usiness  he  has  been  successful,  and 
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now  owns  240  acres  of  improved  land,  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation. 

He  was  married  January  26,  1865,  to  Miss 
Frances  Learned,  a  native  of  Ohio,  and 
daughter  of  Horace  Learned,  a  native  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  Nancy  (Curtis)  Learned,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Virginia.  Mrs.  Learned  died  in  Ohio. 
In  1853  Mr.  Learned  with  his  family  came 
to  Iowa  and  settled  in  Mahaska  county,  wnere 
he  died.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brokaw  are  the  par¬ 
ents  of  seven  children,  six  of  whom  still  sur. 
vive:  Samuel  E.,  Willis  E.,  Oran  C.,  Frank 
A.,  Wintali  May,  Christie  A.,  and  Presley, 
who  died  in  infancy.  Mr.  Brokaw  has  served 
as  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  many  years  and  in 
nearly  all  the  local  offices.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Farmers’  Alliance,  and  is  President  of 
tne  Sub- Alliance.  Politically  he  affiliates 
with  the  Democratic  party. 

— 1 - 

S’  P.  CURTIS,  a  farmer  and  stock-raiser  of 
In  section  29,  Jasper  township,  was  born 
in  Washington  county,  Ohio,  July  30, 
1883,  and  is  the  son  of  Elisha  and  Frances 
(Scott)  Curtis,  natives  of  Virginia  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  respectively.  He  received  his  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  common  schools  and  was  reared 
to  the  occupation  of  a  farmer.  In  the  fall 
of  1850  he  emigrated  to  Linn  county,  Iowa, 
where  his  father  entered  200  acres  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  land;  this  was  improved  and  was 
his  father’s  home  the  balance  of  his  days;  his 
death  occurred  in  1881,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven  years;  the  mother  survived  until  1887, 
being  eighty  years  of  age. 

April  12,  1860,  Mr.  Curtis  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Ab¬ 
ner  Lacock.  After  his  marriage  he  settled 
on  eighty  acres  of  unimproved  land  in  Jones 
county,  Iowa,  which  he  entered  from  the 
Government;  he  resided  there  until  Febru- 
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ary,  1870,  when  he  sold  out  and  removed  to 
Page  county,  Iowa,  renting  land  there  for 
one  year;  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  bought 
160  acres  of  land  in  a  wild  state  in  Taylor 
county,  and  a  third  time  began  the  task  of 
developing  a  farm  in  the  western  frontier. 
In  1883  he  came  to  Adams  county  and  set¬ 
tled  on  his  present  farm. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  are  the  parents  of  four 
children,  three  of  whom  survive:  William 
Albert.  Francis  and  George;  the  fourth  child 
died  in  infancy.  The  mother  of  these  child¬ 
ren  died  in  Taylor  county,  May  27,  1878. 
Mr.  Curtis  was  again  married  April  4,  1888, 
to  Miss  Olive  Jackson,  a  native  of  Illinois, 
and  a  daughter  of  Isaac  Jackson  of  Jasper 
township.  By  this  union  two  children  were 
born:  Helen  and  Isaac. 

Politically  our  subject  is  identified  with 
the  Democratic  party. 

— g*2i  > 

« II ARLES  LIEGEROT,  a  prominent 
farmer  of  Adams  countv,  first  came  to 
the  State  of  Iowa  in  the  year  1855. 
He  is  a  native  of  France,  born  April  3,  1844, 
and  a  son  of  Dominick  and  Marie  Catherine 
(Villemain)  Liegerot,  natives  of  France. 
The  father  followed  the  trade  of  a  carpenter 
in  the  old  country;  he  emigrated  to  America 
in  the  summer  of  1854,  landing  at  Hew 
Orleans;  thence  he  continued  his  journey  up 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  to  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri;  from  that  point  he  came 
to  Adams  county,  Iowa,  and  located  in  Quincy 
township;  he  entered  forty  acres  of  Govern¬ 
ment  land  and  forty-eight  acres  of  swamp 
land,  and  in  connection  with  his  agricultural 
pursuits  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
lumber,  sawing  out  almost  all  of  the  material 
used  in  the  building  of  the  old  town  of 
Quincy,  which  was  then  the  county  seat.  In 


1857  he  removed  to  Hancock  county,  Illinois, 
where  he  resided  until  his  death  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  October,  1865,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
seven  years;  his  wife  survived  him  until 
October,  1885,  aged  seven ty-two  years.  They 
were  the  parents  of  four  children:  Emile, 
Marie  Catherine,  Irma,  and  the  subject  of 
this  notice. 

Charles  Liegerot  was  ten  years  of  age  when 
he  came  to  this  country  with  his  parents. 
He  was  reared  to  the  occupation  of  a  farmer, 
and  attended  the  common  schools.  When 
he  was  eighteen  years  old  his  father  gave 
him  his  time,  and  he  became  the  archi¬ 
tect  of  his  own  fortunes.  He  first  went  to 
learn  the  wagon-maker’s  trade,  but  remained 
only  eight  months,  during  which  time  he 
learned  enough  of  the  trade  to  make  both  the 
wood  and  iron  work,  and  this  knowledge  was 
of  great  worth  to  him  in  after  years.  He 
afterwards  was  employed  in  various  callings 
until  his  marriage  which  occurred  in  Han- 

D 

cock  county,  Illinois,  January  1,  1866;  he 
was  then  united  to  Miss  America  Eveline 
Jackman,  a  native  of  Illinois,  and  a  daughter 
of  Permeno  and  Catherine  (Golden)  Jack- 
man,  old  settlers  of  Hancock  county  of  Puri¬ 
tan  ancestry. 

In  1866  Mr.  Liegerot  removed  to  Adams 
county,  arriving  on  May  13th.  He  pur¬ 
chased  160  of  land  on  section  28,  Jas¬ 
per  township;  he  improved  this  and  made 
his  home  there  until  1871,  when  he  sold  out 
and  moved  to  Nodaway  county,  Missouri; 
at  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  half  he  sold  his 
farm  there  and  again  returned  to  Adams 
county.  He  and  his  wife  had  born  to  them 
four  children;  the  oldest  one  died  in  infancy; 
Irma  Iola  is  the  wife  of  E.  P.  Smith  of  Corn¬ 
ing;  Charles  Permeno  survives,  and  Leon 
died  at  the  acre  of  three  months.  The  mother 

c5 

of  these  children  died  November  6,  1872. 
Mr.  Liegerot  was  a  second  time  married,  be- 
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ing  united  November  8, 1874,  to  Miss  Einma 
Stratton,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a 
daughter  of  Daniel  E.  and  Hannah  (Luce) 
Stratton;  the  former  was  a  native  of  New 
York,  and  the  latter  of  Pennsylvania;  they 
came  to  Adams  county  in  1871,  and  still 
reside  there.  Six  children  have  been  born  of 
this  second  marriage;  Birdie,  deceased,  Ern¬ 
est,  deecased,  Louie,  deceased,  Leo,  Lois,  and 
Grace. 

Mr.  Liegerot  has  a  landed  estate  of  295 
acres;  he  has  made  many  improvements  and 
has  the  land  under  excellent  cultivation. 
Politically  he  a'liliates  with  the  Republican 
party. 

®R.  CULYER  was  horn  in  Cedar  coun¬ 
ty,  Iowa,  in  1868,  son  of  Orace  and 
a  Catherine  (Hairry)  Culver,  the  former 
a  native  of  Ohio  and  the  latter  of  Indiana. 
Orace  Culver  pre-empted  Government  land 
in  Cedar  county  forty  years  ago,  and  still 
resides  on  it.  D.  R.  Culver  was  reared  on 
the  old  homestead,  passed  his  youth  in  farm 
work,  and  received  his  education  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  his  native  county.  In  1882  he 
came  to  Carl  township,  Adams  county,  and 
bought  a  farm  of  160  acres  in  section  4, 
where  he  has  since  lived.  His  place  is  well 
improved  with  buildings,  etc.,  and  his  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  general  farming  and  stock 
raising. 

Mr.  Culver  was  married  in  Adams  county, 
Iowa,  in  April,  1887,  to  Miss  Eldora  Conard, 
a  native  of  Iowa  and  a  daughter  of  Samuel 
and  Eliza  (Polsen)  Conrad,  natives  of  Ohio. 
Two  children,  Eldora  Blanche  and  Clinton, 
have  been  born  to  them.  Mr.  Culver  was 
reared  in  the  faith  of  the  Methodist  Protest¬ 
ant  Church,  his  parents  being  worthy  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  denomination.  He  votes  the 
Republican  ticket. 


®II.  SCHOOLING,  one  of  the  pioneer 
settlers  of  Adams  county,  and  resid- 
°  ing  on  section  28,  Washington  town¬ 
ship  (postoflice  Mt.  Etna),  was  born  in 
Bullitt  county,  Kentucky,  February  13, 
1813,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Polly  (Frame) 
Schooling,  his  father  a  native  of  Virginia  and 
his  mother  of  Kentucky.  His  father,  a 
farmer  by  occupation,  was  a  captain  in  the 
war  of  1812,  although  he  never  saw  active 
service.  He  was  brought  by  his  parents  to 
Kentucky  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and 
after  his  marriage  there  he  moved  to  Ver¬ 
million  county,  Indiana,  in  1822,  locating 
upon  a  farm,  in  1837  he  removed  to  Barry 
county,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  settling  again  upon  a  farm,  and  lived 
there  until  his  death,  in  1850,  at  the  age  of 
about  seventy-four  years.  His  wife  died 
while  in  Indiana,  about  the  year  1823.  He 
married  again  in  that  State,  Miss  Margaret 
Wilson,  by  whom  he  had  five  children ;  he  had 
had  eleven  by  his  first  marriage,  of  whom 
five  are  still  living. 

The  subject  of  this  notice,  the  third-born 
in  the  above  family,  began  business  for  him¬ 
self  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  mining  lead 
at  Galena,  Illinois.  A  year  afterward  he  be¬ 
gan  farming,  in  which  he  has  ever  since  con¬ 
tinued,  with  fairly  good  success.  Beginning 
without  other  means  than  his  own.  brain  and 
muscle,  he  pushed  himself  on  to  victory. 

In  1852  he  came  to  Iowa,  entering  160 
acres  of  land,  to  which  he  has  since  added 
until  he  now  owns  500  acres,  half  of  which 
is  now  well  improved.  It  is  mostly  fertile 
bottom  land,  susceptible  of  raising  good 
crops  of  corn,  hay  and  oats.  He  has  a  good 
orchard,  raises  also  small  fruits,  and  has  all 
the  comforts  a  good  farm  life  can  bring. 

Publicly  he  has  been  a  county  Supervisor, 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  etc.  He  is  a  substan¬ 
tial  and  prominent  citizen.  He  was  married 
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in  1835,  to  Miss  Susan  Ireland,  daughter  of 
William  Ireland,  of  Vermillion  county,  Indi¬ 
ana,  and  they  had  nine  children,  as  follows: 
P.  G.,  a  merchant  at  Mt.  Etna,  who  married 
Caroline  Ireland;  Joseph,  who  enlisted 
August  13,  1862,  in  Company  A,  Twenty- 
Ninth  Iowa  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  died  of 
sickness  contracted  in  the  service  April  9, 
1863,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  was 
born  April  17,  1839;  William  F.,  who  en¬ 
listed  the  same  day  as  his  brother,  in  the 
same  company,  took  the  same  disease  and 
died  in  the  same  hospital,  at  the  same  hour; 
he  was  born  October  5,  1841.  Mary  A., 
wife  of  J.  N.  Fisher,  a  farmer  of  Washing¬ 
ton  township.  Martha  A.,  the  wife  of  F. 
M.  Thompson,  of  this  county;  R.  N,,  a  mer¬ 
chant  of  Massena,  Iowa,  who  married  Marga¬ 
ret  Cummins.  The  other  children  died  in 
early  childhood.  Their  mother  died  in  1880, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years.  She  was  a 
dutiful  wife,  a  model  mother  and  a  good 
neighbor. 

Politically  Mr.  Schooling  has  acted  with 
the  Republican  party.  Coming  here,  as  he 
did,  as  early  as  1852,  he  is  one  of  the  oldest 
pioneers  of  the  county,  in  which  there  were 
but  seven  families  at  the  same  time,  who  had 
to  go  to  Savannah  or  St.  Joseph  for  their 
trading. 

IJ.  PALMER,  the  present  postmaster 
of  Red  Oak,  was  born  in  Northtield 
®  township,  Summit  county,  Ohio,  Octo¬ 
ber  8,  1840,  the  son  of  Resolved  Palmer,  a 
native  of  Rensselaer  county,  New  York,  born 
in  1808.  He  was  of  Quaker  parentage,  but 
later  in  life  became  identilied  with  the 
Methodist  Church.  He  married  Mary  Sweam, 
a  native  of  New  Jersey,  and  both  parents  re¬ 
moved  with  their  parents  to  Salem,  Ohio, 
and  later  to  Summit  county,  where  they 


passed  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  Our 
subject  was  one  of  a  family  of  ten  children, 
five  of  whom,  four  sons  and  a  daughter,  are 
still  living. 

Mr.  Palmer  was  reared  on  a  farm,  and  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  he 
resolved  to  enter  the  service,  and  enlisted  as 
a  member  of  the  Second  Ohio  Cavalry.  This 
was  one  of  Ohio’s  many  famous  regiments, 
and  did  valiant  and  important  service  to  the 
cause  of  the  Union.  The  first  expedition  of 
the  regiment  was  through  the  Southwest, 
spending  considerable  time  in  traversing  the 
State  of  Missouri,  and  thence  to  Arkansas 
and  Indian  Territory.  In  less  than  a  year, 
as  the  result  of  hard  marching  and  fighting, 
the  regiment  had  become  reduced  from  1,200 
to  700  men.  Returning  to  Ohio  and  recruit¬ 
ing,  they  went  thence  to  Tennessee  and  Ken¬ 
tucky.  At  the  battle  of  Columbia,  Kentucky, 
J  lily  3,  1863,  Captain  Palmer  was  severely 
wounded,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Con¬ 
federates,  by  whom  his  leg  was  amputated. 
Being  left  by  the  Rebels  he  was  cared  for  by 
a  loyal  family,  and  as  soon  as  able  returned 
home,  where,  after  a  short  stay,  he  obtained 
a  cork  leg  and  rejoined  his  regiment  in  front 
of  Petersburg,  Virginia.  Mr.  Palmer  is  thus 
without  a  hospital  record  !  He  was  mustered 
out  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  September  25,  1864, 
by  reason  of  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
service. 

Returning  to  Ohio,  he  soon  afterward  went 
to  Binghamton,  New  York,  where  he  spent  a 
year  attending  school,  after  which  he  accepted 
a  position  as  bookkeeper  and  cashier  in  a 
large  dry-goods  house  in  Cleveland.  His 
health  failed,  however,  from  overwork  and 
close  confinement,  and  he  returned  to  the 
Ohio  farm.  Being  elected  county  Assessor, 
he  improved  in  health  by  the  exercise  which 
the  duties  of  that  office  afforded,  being  re¬ 
quired  to  spend  much  of  his  time  in  riding 
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about  the  country.  Later  he  engaged  in  the 
live-stock  business  and  also  in  the  grocery 
trade  at  Macedonia,  Ohio,  and  at  the  same 
time  tilled  the  positions  of  Justice  of  the 
Peace  and  postmaster.  He  came  to  Red  Oak 
in  1870  and  engaged  in  the  livery  business, 
in  which  he  still  continues,  having  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  extensive  livery  establish¬ 
ments  in  this  part  of  the  State.  In  1878  Mr. 
Palmer  was  elected  Clerk  of  Montgomery 
county,  serving  two  terms.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  City  Council  for  five  years,  and 
has  been  largely  engaged  in  shipping  stock. 
He  has  served  as  Sheriff  four  terms,  his  last 
term  expiring  January  1,  1889,  and  January 
30,  1889,  he  assumed  the  duties  of  post¬ 
master,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Harrison. 

In  1866  Mr.  Palmer  was  married  to  Miss 
Frances  S.  Griffis,  of  Edinburg,  Ohio,  and  they 
have  had  seven  children :  Blanche,  Dean ,  Mary, 
Louise,  Charley,  Resolved  and  Minnie.  Mr. 
Palmer,  as  already  stated,  is  widely  known. 
His  long  and  successful  official  career,  together 
with  his  pronounced  views  on  all  the  leading 
issues  of  the  day,  have  given  him  an  extended 
reputation,  and  in  his  social  and  political 
relations  is  numbered  with  the  foremost  citi¬ 
zens  of  Montgomery  county. 

fL.  ELLIS,  Nevinville,  Adams  county, 
Iowa,  is  a  Nova  Scotian  by  birth,  hav- 
®  ing  first  seen  the  light  on  the  23rd  of 
November,  1826.  When  a  mere  lad  he  went 
to  Massachusetts,  and  lived  in  that  State  un¬ 
til  he  was  twenty-nine  years  old.  He  came 
to  Adams  county,  Iowa,  and  settled  where  he 
now  resides  in  the  fall  of  1856.  His  father, 
J.  A.  Ellis,  also  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia,  was 
born  March  10,  1803.  He,  however,  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Massachusetts, 


where  he  died  April  15,  1887.  His  family 
consisted  of  twelve  children,  seven  daughters 
and  five  sons,  J.  L.  being  the  eldest  son. 

In  1857  Mr.  Ellis  commenced  farming 
near  Nevinville,  and  in  June  of  that  year 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Theresa  M. 
Trask,  who  came  from  Nova  Scotia  to  join 
him.  They  have  been  blessed  with  eight 
children,  five  of  whom  are  living.  Among 
their  number  are  two  pairs  of  twins.  Their 
oldest  son,  Walter  M  Ellis,  is  a  Congrega¬ 
tional  minister,  now  stationed  in  Wisconsin; 
George  R.  Ellis  is  engaged  in  gold-tnining  in 
the  Black  Hills,  South  Dakota;  Elizabeth 
M.  Ellis  is  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  of  Fontanelle,  Adair  county,  Iowa; 
her  twin  sister,  Miss  Theresa  A.,  is  a  teacher, 
stenographer  and  typewriter,  at  present  resid¬ 
ing  in  Denver,  Colorado;  Robert  W.  is  a 
student  of  Tabor  College,  and  is  also  a  teacher. 

Mr.  Ellis,  like  his  father  before  him,  has 
always  been  a  farmer.  He  owns  135  acres 
of  fine,  well-improved  land  in  sections  3  and 
2,  Colony  township,  and  is  engaged  in  gen 
eral  farming  and  stock-raising,  giving  especial 
attention  to  the  breeding  of  Shorthorn  cattle 
and  Poland-China  hogs.  He  has  a  beautiful 
home,  two  large  barns,  numerous  outbuild¬ 
ings,  fine  orchard  and  groves,  and  every  thing 
necessary  for  successfully  carrying  on  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits. 

Mr.  Ellis  served  one  term  as  county  Sur¬ 
veyor,  and  for  fifteen  years  as  Justice  of  the 
Peace  in  Nevinville;  has  also  held,  on  various 
occasions,  the  offices  of  Township  Trustee, 
member  of  the  School  Board,  etc.  He  has 
ever  taken  an  active  part  in  the  promotion  of 
the  educational  interests  of  the  community 
in  which  he  lived.  In  politics  he  is  a  Repub¬ 
lican.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis  have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Congregational  Church  of 
Nevinville  ever  since  its  organization  thirty- 
three  years  ago,  and  he  has  served  in  the  ca- 
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pacity  of  Deacon  for  fifteen  years.  Their 
family  are  also  members  of  the  same  church. 
For  the  past  forty-three  years  Mr.  Ellis  has 
kept  a  record  of  daily  events. 

— -  ,n«  _  _ 

S.  DARKER,  an  enterprising  farmer 
of  section  22,  Nodaway  township,  was 
®  boin  in  Perry  county,  Ohio,  January 
30,  1835,  the  son  of  Samuel  Barker,  who  was 
born  at  Cayuga  Lake,  New  York,  the  son  of 
John  Barker,  a  native  of  New  England. 
John  married  Miss  Chamberlain.  His  grand¬ 
father  was  one  of  three  brothers  who  emi¬ 
grated  from  England  to  New  England.  The 

o  o  o 

maiden  name  of  the  mother  of  C.  S.  was 
Elizabeth  Straight;  she  was  a  daughter  of 
William  Straight;  and  her  mother’s  name 
before  marriage  was  Miss  Immel,  and  she 
was  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch  ancestry.  Sam¬ 
uel  Barker  had  six  sons  and  five  daughters, 
eight  of  whom  are  now  living.  Three  of  the 
sons  were  in  the  army;  James  and  John  were 
in  the  Sixty-second  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry ; 
James  died  in  June,  1866,  from  disease  con¬ 
tracted  in  the  United  States  service.  Joseph 
was  a  member  of  the  Thirty-first  Ohio  Vol¬ 
unteer  Infantry,  and  now  lives  in  Crawford 
county,  Illinois.  John  lives  in  Mercer  county, 
Ohio.  The  parents  resided  in  Ohio  until 
their  death,  both  past  sixty  years.  The  father 
was  a  farmer  all  his  life.  In  politics  he  was 
a  Democrat  until  the  war,  since  which  time 
he  has  been  a  zealous  Republican.  In  reli¬ 
gion  he  was  an  active  member  and  class- 
leader  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Barker,  our  subject,  was  brought 
up  on  an  Ohio  farm.  In  1859  he  moved  to 
Crawford  county,  Illinois;  in  1871  to  Van 
Bnren  county,  Iowa,  being  on  the  road  dur¬ 
ing  the  great  Chicago  fire  of  October  9-11, 
that  autumn;  and  in  1872  he  came  to  Adams 


county  and  located  upon  the  place  he  now 
occupies,  which  was  then  land  entirely  wild. 
It  now  contains  120  acres.  He  has  a  new 
residence,  16  x  24  feet  in  dimensions  and 
built  on  a  stone  foundation.  The  L  is  14  x  16 
feet. 

Mr.  Barker  was  married  in  Fairfield  county, 
Ohio,  to  Miss  Lucretia  Siniff,  who  was  born 
and  reared  in  that  county,  a  daughter  of  Ja¬ 
cob  Siniff,  and  they  have  three  children  liv¬ 
ing,  viz.;  Dora  A.,  Charles  O.  and  Silus  W., 
— all  at  their  parental  home.  Besides,  two 
children  died, — -Cora  Ellen  and  Alice  Belle, 
both  of  whom  died  at  the  age  of  three  years. 
The  great  loss  of  Mr.  Barker’s  life  has  been 
that  of  his  beloved  life  companion,  which  oc¬ 
curred  July  8,  1888.  She  was  a  consistent 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
and  a  kind  wife  and  mother.  Mr.  Barker 
has  been  a  member  of  the  church  for  over 
forty  years,  and  for  several  years  was  class- 
leader.  Dora  and  Charles  O.  are  also  worthy 
members  of  the  same  church.  In  politics 
Mr.  Barker  is  a  Democrat. 


fOSEPH  FISHER,  postofiice  Nevinville, 
is  one  of  the  enterprising  and  successful 
farmers  of  Carl  township,  Adams  county, 
Iowa.  He  was  horn  in  Austria,  March  19, 
1857,  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (Svejkovska) 
Fisher,  natives  of  Bohemia,  in  Austria.  He 
was  one  year  old  when  his  parents  came  to 
America.  After  residing  two  years  in  Chi¬ 
cago  they  came  te  Iowa  and  settled  in  John¬ 
son  county.  They  subsequently  removed  to 
Keya  Paha  county,  Nebraska,  where  the 
father  died  and  where  the  mother  still  makes 
her  home;  but  Joseph  moved  to  Adams 
county,  Iowa. 

The  latter  grew  up  on  a  farm  in  Johnson 
county,  Iowa,  and  owing  to  the  poor  cir- 
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cum  stances  of  his  parents  he  was  unable  to 
receive  even  common  school  education,  but  in 
later  years  he  acquired  a  good  education  by 
home  study  in  both  languages.  In  1880  he 
came  to  this  county,  and  three  years  later 
purchased  his  present  farm  from  Alonzo 
Keezler.  It  is  one  of  the  best  improved 
farms  in  the  neighborhood;  has  an  attractive 
cottage  with  bay  window  and  porch,  and  is 
surrounded  by  shade  trees,  orchard  and  grove; 
outbuildings,  windmill,  good  fences,  and  other 
improvements  all  combine  to  make  it  a  desir¬ 
able  property,  and  indicate  at  once  the  suc¬ 
cess  which  has  attended  its  owner. 

Mr.  Fisher  has  been  twice  married.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-three  he  was  married  in 
Johnson  county,  Iowa,  to  Miss  Josephine 
Patera,  also  a  native  of  Austria.  Their 
union  was  blessed  with  five  children — Delia, 
Aggie,  Molly,  Clara  and  Edward.  Aggie 
died  from  the  effect  of  a  burn.  Mrs.  Fisher’s 
death  occurred  January  4,  1890.  October 
18,  1890,  Mr.  Fisher  wedded  Miss  Minnie 
Seeley,  daughter  of  W.  B.  Seeley,  of  Carl 
township. 

®AVID  BENNINGHOFF  was  born  in 
Lancaster  county,  Pennstl vania,  De¬ 
cember  9,  1882,  a  son  of  George  and 
Elizabeth  (Dovenspec)  Benninghoff,  both  of 
German  extraction.  His  paternal  grand¬ 
father  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier. 

Mr.  Benninghoff  was  quite  young  when  his 
parents  moved  from  Pennsylvania  to  Ashland 
county,  Ohio,  where  he  was  reared  on  a  farm. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  began  to  learn  the 
trade  of  blacksmith,  and  served  an  appren¬ 
ticeship  of  three  years.  Then,  at  Mansfield, 
Ohio,  he  worked  as  a  journeyman  for  some 
time,  and  in  later  years  as  proprietor  of 
shops  at  other  places.  In  1852  he  moved  to 
Allen  county,  Iudiana,  where  he  worked  at 


his  trade  for  two  years.  In  1854  he  made 
the  journey,  via  the  Panama  route,  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.  and  for  four  years  was  engaged  in 
work  at  his  trade  on  the  Pacific  coast.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  he  returned  to  Indiana. 
Eighteen  months  later,  however,  he  again 
went  to  California,  where  he  spent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  five  years,  working  at  his  trade  and 
mining,  being  successful  in  his  operations. 
Going  back  to  Indiana  again,  he  engaged  in 
farming  in  Allen  county,  near  Ft.  Wayne, 
which  he  continued  until  1885.  That  year 
he  came  to  Adams  county,  Iowa,  and  bought 
his  present  farm  in  section  24,  Carl  township. 
This  place  was  known  as  the  D.  E.  Moore 
farm,  and  has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
best  farm  in  Adams  county.  It  contains  240 
acres  and  is  well  adapted  for  stock  or  grain. 
The  residence,  a  commodious  two- story  one, 
built  on  the  Southern  style,  was  erected  in 
1890,  and  is  located  some  rods  back  from  the 
highway.  An  attractive  feature  of  this  farm 
is  the  fifteen -acre  grove  of  maples  and  black 
walnuts,  which  for  beauty  and  value  is  un¬ 
rivaled  by  any  in  the  county.  A  good  barn, 
windmill,  fences,  etc.,  are  among  the  other 
improvements  on  Mr.  Benninghoff’s  farm. 

Mr.  Benninghoff  was  married  in  Allen 
county,  Indiana,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Hoffman,  who  was  born  and  reared 
in  Crawford  county,  Ohio,  daughter  of  George 
and  Elizabeth  Hoffman.  They  have  six  chil¬ 
dren,  viz.:  Alice,  wife  of  Allen  Compton  of 
Corning,  Iowa;  Ed  D.,  at  home;  William 
H.,  a  stenographer  in  the  employ  of  a  railroad 
company  in  Texas;  Charlie,  stenographer  in 
a  law  office  in  Corning,  Iowa;  and  Daisy  and 
Jesse,  at  home.  Their  fourth  child,  Clarra, 
died  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months. 

Politically  Mr.  Benninghoff  affiliates  with 
the  Democratic  party.  He  was  made  a 
Mason  at  Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana,  while  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Allen  county.  Well  informed  on  the 
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general  topics  of  the  day,  stored  with  remi¬ 
niscences  connected  with  his  extensive  trav¬ 
els,  possessed  with  a  cordial  manner  and  a 
pleasing  address,  Mr.  Benninghoff  is  a  man 
who  makes  many  friends,  and  who  is  most 
respected  by  those  who  know  him  best. 

OSEPH  ELLIOTT  COWLES,  a  farmer 
of  section  15,  Nodaway  township  (post- 
office  Nodaway),  was  born  in  Geauga 
county,  Ohio,  September  19,  1835,  a  son  of 
Benjamin  Cowles,  a  native  of  New  York 
State.  His  father  was  Elliott  Cowles,  a 
native  of  New  England  and  of  English  an¬ 
cestry.  Joseph’s  mother,  whose  name  before 
raarriaoe  was  Lodisa  King-,  was  a  native  of 
Ohio,  and  a  daughter  of  Samuel  King,  an 
early  settler  of  Geauga  county,  that  State. 
Benjamin  Cowles  had  four  sons,  one  of  whom, 
Frank,  was  a  member  of  the  Forty-second 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  died  in  the 
service  at  Camp  Ashland,  Kentucky.  Ben¬ 
jamin  and  wife  lived  in  Geauga  county,  Ohio, 
until  their  death, — he  dying  at  a  little  past 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  she  past  fifty.  He 
was  a  Democrat  in  his  political  principles, 
and  in  religion  a  Universalist. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  the  eldest  son 
in  the  above  family,  was  reared  to  farm  work. 
In  the  fall  of  1855  he  came  to  Black  Hawk 
county,  Iowa,  where  he  spent  the  winter  with 
a  brother-in  law,  John  Murphy.  In  the 
spring  he  came  to  Adams  county  and  pur¬ 
chased  160  acres  in  Nodaway  valley,  which 
he  proceeded  to  convert  into  a  good  farm. 
In  1865  he  sold  it,  returned  to  Geauga 
county,  Ohio,  and  engaged  in  merchandising 
for  three  years,  returning  then  to  this  county. 
Here  he  now  owns  240  acres  of  well-improved 
land.  Half  of  it  is  bottom  land,  and  some  is 
in  timber.  The  farm  is  well  adapted  to  both 


grain  and  stock-raising.  Upon  the  premises 
are  a  good  frame  house,  20  x  40  feet  and  one 
and  a  half  stories  high,  a  barn  44  x  52,  a 
poultry  house  12  x  52,  fitted  up  with  all  the 
modern  improvements,  etc.  Every  feature 
of  the  place  is  an  evidence  of  the  thrift  and 
good  judgment  of  the  proprietor.'  He  is  a 
Republican.  He  was  made  a  Mason  in  1867, 
and  is  now  a  member  of  Lodge  No.  93,  at 
Chardon,  Ohio. 

He  was  first  married  in  Geauga  county, 
Ohio,  in  1859,  to  Miss  Anna  Bushnell,  a 
daughter  of  Elijah  Bushnell.  They  had  one 
daughter,  Jesse  J.,  now  the  wife  of  L.  L. 
Bullock,  of  Nodaway  township.  Mrs.  Cowles 
died  in  1875,  and  Mr.  Cowles,  in  February, 
1878,  married  Mrs.  Flora  Chase,  a  native  of 
Ashtabula  county,  Ohio,  and  a  daughter  of 
Seth  and  Olive  (Beverly)  Lobdell,  natives  of 
Steuben  county,  New  York. 


®AV1D  VAN  HOUTEN,  a  farmer  re¬ 
siding  on  section  7,  Prescott  township, 
was  born  in  New  Jersey,  April  14,1833, 
a  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Kent)  Van  Hou- 
ten,  natives  also  of  that  State.  His  father  was  a 
descendant  of  Holland  Dutch  ancestors,  who 
were  early  settlers  in  New  Jersey;  and  his 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  William  Kent, 
a  native  of  JSew  Jersey  and  of  German  an¬ 
cestry.  David  was  a  babe  when  his  father 
moved  with  the  family  to  Columbus,  Ohio, 
where  they  lived  two  years.  Then  they  joined 
the  Latter-Day  Saints  at  Nauvoo,  Illinois; 
two  years  afterward  they  went  to  Missouri, 
and  two  years  later  still  to  Madison  county, 
Iowa.  John  Van  Honten  came  to  Adams 
county  in  1867,  and  lived  there  until  his 
death.  His  wife  is  now  living  in  Fremont 
county,  Iowa,  seventy-six  years  of  age.  David 
has  three  brothers  living:  Peter,  in  Wyoming 
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Territory;  George  A.,  in  Lenox,  Iowa,  a 
prominent  horticulturist;  and  Oscar,  in  Fre¬ 
mont  county,  this  State. 

Mr.  Yan  Houten,  whose  name  introduces 
this  sketch,  grew  up  to  manhood  during  the 
pioneer  times  of  Madison  county,  this  State, 
when  deer  and  wolves  were  plentiful,  and 
Frink  &  Walker  Concord  stages  were  the 
“fliers”  that  carried  the  passengers  overland. 
Des  Moines  was  only  a  Government  fort. 
In  1860  he  went  to  Pike’s  Peak  in  search  of 
gold,  and  returned  to  Iowa.  In  1863  he 
went  to  the  Pocky  Mountains  and  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast,  and  even  to  South  America,  pros¬ 
pecting  and  mining.  In  1866  he  was  in  Ne¬ 
vada,  engaged  in  the  mines  there;  in  1867-8 
he  was  on  the  Pacific  coast  again.  Return¬ 
ing  again  to  Iowa,  he  settled  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  where  he  now  lives,  and  has  one  of 
the  best  farms  in  that  section,  consisting  of 
160  acres  of  well-improved  land.  He  has  a 
new  residence,  26x32  feet  in  dimensions 
and  one  and  a  half  stories  high,  a  barn  and 
all  other  outbuildings  and  improvements 
necessary  to  a  good  farm,  and  well  arranged? 
and  an  orchard,  etc. 

In  his  political  sympathies  Mr.  Yan 
Houten  is  a  “  Greenhacker.”  Has  served  as 
Justice  of  the  Peace  three  years,  with  entire 
satisfaction  to  the  public.  He  is  now  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  by  his  extensive  travels  he 
has  a  general  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  is 
therefore  liberal  in  his  views.  He  is  frank 
and  genial,  as  is  characteristic  of  Western 
hospitality. 

He  was  married  in  Cass  county,  Iowa,  to 
Miss  Esther  L.  Cain,  a  native  of  London, 
England,  and  a  daughter  of  James  and 
Esther  (Thomas)  Cain.  She  was  twelve 
years  old  when  she  came  with  her  parents 
to  America.  By  this  marriage  there  have 
been  six  children,  as  follows:  Esther  Elba, 
now  the  wife  of  George  Carl,  of  Prescott 


township;  Anne;  Charles  F.  lives  in  Quincy 
township;  William,  who  was  married  in  No¬ 
vember,  1891,  to  Netty  Balentine,  of  Scotch 
parentage;  and  Alfred,  Lulu  and  David  W. 
Five  children  were  lost  by  death,  namely: 
Elizabeth,  at  the  age  of  seven  years;  John 
W.,  in  his  fourth  year;  Peter  W.,  in  his 
second  year;  an  infant  boy;  and  George,  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  years.  Charles  F.  has 
two  sons, — Malvern  and  David  Howard;  and 
Esther  E.  Carl  has  two  children, — Mabel  and 
Dorthula. 


fAMES  A.  MASON,  a  farmer  of  section 
5,  Nodaway  township,  was  born  May  11, 
1842,  in  Yenango  county,  Pennsylvania, 
in  which  county  his  father,  William  Mason, 
was  one  of  the  first  settlers.  He  was  a  tailor 
by  trade  but  resorted  to  farming  as  soon  as 
his  sons  were  old  enough  to  assist  He  was  a 
descendant  of  that  intelligent  and  sturdy 
race,  the  Scotch-Irish.  Several  of  the  ances¬ 
tors  of  our  subject  served  in  the  wars  of  the 
Revolution  and  1812.  James’  mother’s  name 
before  marriage  was  Juliette  Webber.  She 
was  born  in  Center  county,  Pennsylvania,  the 
daughter  of  Andrew  Webber,  of  German 
descent.  Mr.  William  Mason,  on  his  first 
settlement  in  Pennsylvania,  had  to  carry 
flour  for  his  family  on  his  back  for  seventy- 
five  miles.  He  had  six  sons  and  six  daugh- 

O 

ters,  of  whom  eleven  are  still  living.  In 
1856  he  moved  to  Dubuque,  Iowa,  where  he 
for  a  time  engaged  in  lead  mining.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years,  and  his 
surviving  wife  resides  at  Fontanelle,  Adair 
county,  Iowa.  Two  of  his  sons  were  in  the 
army:  Joseph  A.,  in  the  Eighth  Iowa  Cav¬ 
alry,  and  John  S.,  in  the  Twelfth  Iowa  In¬ 
fantry. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  reared  to 
farm  work,  and  in  1871  he  came  to  Adams 
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county,  locating  upon  a  tract  of  wild  land. 
He  has  now  a  fine  farm  of  140  acres, 
well  improved,  a  good  one-and-a-half  story 
house,  twenty-eight  feet  square,  an  orchard 
of  500  trees,  a  vineyard,  a  plat  of  small 
fruits,  fifteen  stands  of  bees,  etc.  Although 
forty-nine  years  of  age,  Mr.  Mason  looks  ten 
years  younger,  is  an  affable,  jovial  gentleman 
and  highly  respected.  Ilis  first  presidential 
vote  he  cast  for  Abraham  Lincoln. 

He  was  married,  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six  years,  to  Miss  Mary  I. 
Elwell,  who  was  born  in  1849,  the  daughter 
of  Joseph  Elwell,  one  of  the  oldest  settlers 
of  this  State,  coming  here  in  April,  1834. 
Mr.  Mason  was  acquainted  with,  and  often 
talked  with  him  after  the  war.  He  was 
born  in  Warren  County. 

KRETCHMER,  manufacturer  of  and 
dealer  in  beekeepers’  supplies,  and 
®  importer  and  breeder  of  Italian  bees, 
has  near  Red  Oak  one  of  the  largest  estab¬ 
lishments  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States, 
and  is  therefore  one  of  the  best  known  bee 
men  in  this  country.  He  imported  the  first 
Italian  queen  bee  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  in  1861,  and  is  the  author  of  four 
standard  works  on  the  honey  bee.  His  “Bee¬ 
keepers’  Guide-Book”  was  one  of  the  first 
published  in  the  United  States,  and  is  still 
a  popular  and  valuable  work.  In  1864  he 
manufactured  supplies  in  Des  Moines  county, 
Iowa,  and  in  1866  he  came  to  Coburg,  Iowa, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  bee  business  there 
for  years,  with  great  success.  That  village 
was  laid  out  on  his  farm,  and  at  that  place 
he  was  postmaster  for  a  time.  He  came  to 
Red  Oak  in  1890,  with  a  plant  which  co6t 
$12,000.  The  main  building  is  two  stories 
high,  is  60  x  86  feet  in  ground  area;  one 


other  building,  also  two  stories  high,  is 
30  x  80  feet;  and  the  store  house  or  ware- 
room  is  21  x  45  feet.  Mr.  Kretchmer’s  sales 
are  made  by  correspondence,  and  he  issues 
annually,  a  fifty -two -page  catalogue  to  parties 
in  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union 
Great  Britain.  Germany,  Australia  and  South 
America.  He  employs  eighteen  men  in  the 
wholesale  department  alone. 

Mr.  Kretchmer  was  born  on  a  United 
States  vessel  on  the  ocean,  received  his  edu¬ 
cation  in  Prussia,  became  a  cadet  in  the 
Prussian  army  and  breveted  Lieutenant.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  years  he  came  to  this 
country  and  settled  at  Pleasant  Grove,  Des 
Moines  county,  this  State.  For  some  time 
he  was  clerk  on  a  steamboat.  During  the 
war  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  enlist,  coming 
out  with  the  first  Iowa  Infantry  Regiment; 
he  afterward  enlisted  in  the  Eleventh  Illinois 
Ca  airy,  where  he  served  two  years.  He 
was  captured  by  the  enemy  near  Corinth, 
Mississippi,  and  was  confined  for  a  time  at 
Jackson,  and  at  Vicksburg  for  two  or  three 
months,  when  he  was  exchanged.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  disability  he  was  honorably  dis¬ 
charged,  when  he  was  First  Lieutenant  of 
Company  H,  and  he  returned  to  Pleasant 
Grove;  but  since  1867  he  has  been  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Montgomery  county.  His  present 
■place  comprises  189  acres,  near  the  town  of 
Red  Oak,  a  large  part  of  which  is  within  the 
incorporation,  with  a  residence  which  cost 
$10,000.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  best  resi¬ 
dences  in  the  county,  while  the  premises  and 
surroundings  are  both  tasteful  and  command- 
ing. 

Mr.  Kretchmer  was  married,  in  1864,  in 
Des  Moines  county,  Iowa,  to  Miss  Iowa 
Clark,  a  daughter  of  Justus  Clark,  and  they 
had  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  namely: 
J  ustus  C.,  Elizabeth  Eleanor,  now  the  wife 
Charles  Collard,  of  Kearney,  Nebraska,  and 
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a  graduate  of  Red  Oak  high  school;  Charles 
W.,  of  New  Mexico;  May  Adelina,  Yiola 
M.,  Bernard  E.  and  Raymond.  In  1880 
Mr.  Kretchmer  married  for  Iris  present  wife 
Miss  Caroline,  daughter  of  Peter  Smith,  and 
by  this  union  is  one  daughter,  named  Valen¬ 
cia.  Mr.  Kretchmer  is  a  Republican  in  his 
political  views,  being  one  of  the  wheel- 
horses  of  the  party.  He  has  served  three 
years  and  a  half  as  county  Supervisor,  has 
had  all  the  township  offices,  filling  every 
position  with  credit  and  satisfaction.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R..  Has  taken 
every  degree  in  Odd  Fellowship  and  has  held 
every  prominent  office  in  all  its  branches. 
He  is  also  a  very  accomplished  Mason  and 
has  held  the  highest  offices  in  that  order 
from  the  blue  lodge  to  the  Mystic  Shrine 
not  forgetting  the  Eastern  Star,  which  mainly 
through  his  efforts,  was  organized  here. 


OHN  W.  HOUCK,  one  of  the  highly  re¬ 
spected  and  well-to-do  citizens  of  Adams 
county,  Iowa,  was  born  in  Dearborn 
county,  Indiana,  August  19,  1844.  His 
father  was  John  Houck,  deceased,  one  of  the 
prominent  early  settlers  of  this  county,  and 
his  mother  was  nee  Ernestine  Amdor.  John 
W.  was  the  second  born  in  their  family,  and 
was  five  years  old  when  his  parents  moved  to 
Marion  county,  Iowa.  In  1852  his  father 
came  to  this  county,  bought  a  large  tract  of 
land  and  improved  one  of  the  best  farms  in 
that  part  of  the  State. 

In  1859  young  Houck  went  with  his  father 
to  Pike’s  Peak,  returning  in  the  fall  of  1860. 
He  was  reared  to  farm  work,  and  his  educa¬ 
tion  was  obtained  in  the  common  schools  of 
the  county.  It  was  not  until  he  was  twenty- 
nine  years  old  that  he  left  the  parental  home 
and  settled  on  a  farm  of  his  own — the  one 


on  which  he  still  resides.  Prosperity  has  at¬ 
tended  his  efforts,  and  from  year  to  year  he 
has  added  to  his  landed  estate  until  he  is  now 
one  of  the  largest  property  owners  in  the 
county.  His  home  farm  is  in  section  6, 
Quincy  township,  and  consists  of  219  acres 
of  well-improved  land.  He  owns  sixty  acres 
in  section  1  and  520  acres  in  sections  15  and 
22,  Douglas  township.  His  home,  a  com¬ 
fortable  and  commodious  residence,  built  in 
modern  style  and  well  furnished  and  finished 
throughout,  is  beautifully  located  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  variety  of  shade  and  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  orchard,  grove,  etc.  Substan¬ 
tial  and  commodious  barn  and  outbuildings, 
stock  scales,  wells  and  good  fences  and  other 
improvements  and  conveniences  indicate  at 
once  the  thrift  and  enterprise  of  the  owner. 
A  portion  of  his  land  in  Douglas  township 
is  bottom  land,  set  to  blue  grass,  and  rivals 
the  blue-grass  regions  of  Kentucky,  the  rest 
of  his  holdings  in  that  township  being  up¬ 
land,  and  well  improved,  with  buildings,  etc. 
Mr.  Houck  has  given  much  attention  to  the 
stock  business,  and  is  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  and  extensive  stock  men  in  the  county. 
The  past  year  he  sold  $4,000  worth  of  cattle 
and  $2,000  worth  of  hogs. 

He  was  married  March  4,  1873,  to  Miss 
Sarah  J.  Falconer,  a  native  of  Ohio  and  a 
daughter  of  John  and  Harriet  (Thornborough) 
Falconer,  both  natives  of  Ohio.  Her  father 
died  in  that  State,  and  her  mother  is  now  a 
resident  of  Carl,  Iowa.  Mrs.  Houck  received 
her  education  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio. 
They  have  three  children, — Harry,  Amy 
Daisy  and  Nettie  E.  Their  youngest,  Percy, 
died  at  the  age  of  eleven  months. 

Mr.  Houck  is  a  Republican.  He  and  his 
family  are  attendants  of  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  of  which  he  is  a  liberal  sup¬ 
porter.  Always  interested  in  the  promotion 
of  educational  and  religious  matters,  adhering 
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to  the  strictest  integrity  in  all  his  business 
dealings,  ever  frank  and  cordial  in  his  inter¬ 
course  with  his  fellow-men,  he  is  a  popular 
and  highly  esteemed  citizen. 


fW.  HARLOW,  dealer  in  general  mer¬ 
chandise,  dry-goods,  clothing,  boots 
®  and  shoes,  groceries,  etc.,  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  business  in  Carl,  Adams  county, 
Iowa,  since  October,  1889.  The  year  after 
he  established  his  business  here  he  purchased 
the  store  of  his  competitor,  E.  Rice,  and  con¬ 
solidated  the  stocks.  Mr.  Harlow  is  a  man 
of  line  business  ability,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  merchants  in  the  county. 
Located  in  the  center  of  a  rich  agricultural 
district,  he  now  does  a  business  that  amounts 
to  $16,000  per  annum,  and  has  a  trade  that 
is  constantly  increasing. 

Mr.  Harlow  was  born  in  Quincy,  Adams 
county,  Iowa,  when  that  hamlet  was  the 
county  seat  of  Adams  county,  and  before  the 
steam  whistle  had  been  heard  in  the  vales  of 
Western  Iowa,  his  birth  occurring  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1865.  His  parents,  B.  W.  and  Lydia 
(Kelly)  Harlow,  came  to  this  county  in  1856, 
and  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  Quincy. 
The  father  was  engaged  in  business  there  for 
a  time.  He  subsequently  went  to  Corning, 
where  he  did  a  hardware  business.  From 
there  he  moved  to  Spivey,  Kingman  county, 
Kansas.  C.  W.  Harlow  was  reared  in  Corn¬ 
ing,  and  received  a  good  education.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  engaged  in  business.  In 
1885  he  went  to  Kansas,  where  he  was  in 
business  four  years.  Returning  to  Adams 
county,  he  established  himself  in  his  present 
location.  LLe  is  the  Nasby  of  the  Cross 
Roads.  In  November,  1890,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  postmaster  of  Carl,  and  has  proved 
himself  an  efficient  and  popular  officer. 


Near  Mt.  Etna,  Iowa,  on  the  4th  day  of 
September,  1887,  Mr.  Harlow  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Edna  Davis,  an  estimable 
young  lady,  and  the  daughter  of  Thomas  H. 
Davis,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Adams  county, 
prominent  mention  of  whom  will  be  found 
on  another  page  of  this  work.  They  have 
two  daughters,  Leah  and  Lois. 

He  is  a  member  of  Mount  Etna  Lodge, 
No.  382,  1.  O.  O.  F.,  and  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Politically  he  is  a  Re¬ 
publican. 


il’SAAC  O.  MEANS. — This  gentleman  is 
ffij  one  of  the  worthy  citizens  of  Adams 
W  county  and  is  justly  deserving  of  bio¬ 
graphical  mention  on  these  pages.  Briefly, 
an  outline  of  his  life  is  as  follows: 

Isaac  O.  Means  was  born  in  Montgomery 
county,  Kentucky,  August  6,  1821,  son  of 
William  and  Sarah  (Evans)  Means.  William 
was  a  son  of  John  Means,  a  soldier  of  the 
war  of  1812.  The  father  of  Sarah  Means, 
Samuel  Evans,  dropped  dead  at  the  breakfast 
table,  of  heart  disease.  His  wife  died  in 
1851.  William  Means  and  his  wife  had 
eleven  children,  namely :  William  C.,  Samuel 
B.,  who  was  instantly  killed  in  a  runaway, 
aged  about  fifty  years;  Robert  G.,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  sixty-five;  John  H.;  Elizabeth, 
Mrs.  C.  Hall,  who  died  at  the  age  of  forty; 
James  J.;  Isaac  O.,  the  subject  of  our  sketch; 
Mary  M.,  Mrs.  James  Steward,  deceased  at 
the  age  of  thirty;  Amanda  M.,  Mrs.  S.  Long, 
deceased  at  thirty-two;  Charles  B.,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  four  years;  and  Sarah,  at  the 
age  of  two  years.  Charles  and  Sarah  and 
their  father  all  died  the  same  week,  in  August, 
1830. 

Isaac  O.  left  Kentucky  with  his  parents  in 
1830  and  went  to  Jefferson  county,  Indiana, 
where  the  parents  and  two  children  sleep  side 
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by  side.  In  that  county,  February  17,  1845, 
Mr.  Means  wedded  Susan  Snider,  and  their 
union  has  been  blessed  with  eleven  children, 
as  follows:  William  F.,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  two  years;  James  S.,  a  sketch  of  whom 
follows  this;  Sarah  C.,  who  died  in  the  bloom 
of  young  womanhood,  aged  sixteen  years; 
Mary  J.,  Mrs.  Oliver  Cooper;  George  R., 
Isaac  B  ,  Daniel  P.,  Amanda  M.,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  four  years;  Thorison  W.,  Zoa  A., 
Mrs.  Simpson  Robison,  and  Melvin  A. 

In  1855  Mr.  Means  moved  from  Indiana 
to  Missouri;  thence  a  year  later  to  Henry 
county,  Iowa;  seven  years  afterward  to  War¬ 
ren  county,  Illinois  ;  thence  to  Missouri 
again;  two  years  later  to  Nebraska;  in  1880 
to  Adams  county,  Iowa,  where  he  has  since 
resided. 

Mr.  Means  is  a  member  of  the  State  Alli¬ 
ance,  generally  votes  the  Democrat  ticket, 
and  he  and  his  wife  are  both  worthy  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Evangelical  church.  In  the 
Means  home  is  found  that  generous  hospi¬ 
tality  which  characterized  their  Kentucky 
ancestors. 


fAMES  S.  MEANS,  a  prominent  farmer 
residing  in  section  17,  Washington 
township,  Adams  county,  was  born  in 
Jefferson  county,  Indiana,  December  11, 
1848,  son  of  Isaac  O.  and  Susan  (Snider) 
Means.  He  has  been  engaged  in  farming  all 
his  life.  He  came  to  his  present  location  in 
1880.  Here  he  owns  160  acres  of  choice 
land,  and  but  few  farmers  of  his  age  in  the 
connty  have  a  more  encouraging  outlook  than 
he.  His  home  is  located  on  a  truncated  cone 
and  commands  a  most  magnificent  view  of 
the  surrounding  country.  His  land  is  well 
adapted  for  general  farming  and  stock-raising, 
and  to  the  latter  Mr.  Means  has  given  special 
attention,  raising  cattle  and  hogs.  He  has  a 


nice  orchard  and  an  abundance  of  small  fruits. 

Mr.  Means  was  married,  December  28, 
1876,  to  Miss  Caroline  Bunting,  daughter  of 
John  and  Mary  (Waters)  Bunting,  of  War¬ 
ren  county,  Illinois,  now  honored  and  re¬ 
spected  citizens  of  Adams  county,  Iowa,  living 
near  Prescott.  Their  children  are  eight  in 
number:  Caroline,  Mrs.  Means,  Orville  D., 
Mary  L.  E.,  now  Mrs.  Frank  McCabe;  Fran¬ 
cis  M.,  John  Thomas,  Anna  E.,  died  at  the 
age  of  one  year,  nine  months;  two  died  in 
infancy.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Means  have  one  child, 
Mary  Bertha.  Politically  Mr.  Means  is  a 
Democrat.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Farmers’  Alliance. 


JOHN  BROWN  resides  on  section  12, 
Nodaway  township,  where  he  settled  in 
1874.  His  farm,  which  is  on  sections 
11  and  14,  contains  125  acres.  He  was  born 
in  Muskingum  county,  Ohio,  in  February, 
1826,  the  son  of  John  H.  and  Mary  (Mc- 
Pheren)  Brown,  the  former  a  native  of  Seneca 
county,  New  York,  and  the  latter  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  both  were  early  settlers  of  Mus¬ 
kingum  county,  Ohio.  The  father  was  of 
Scotch  descent,  and  the  son  of  Alexander 
Brown,  a  native  of  Scotland.  The  maternal 
grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
George  McPheren,  a  native  of  Ireland. 

John  Brown,  our  subject,  has  been  three 
times  married.  His  first  wife  was  Levina 
Libbie.  The  second  was  Mary  James,  who 
died  in  Nodaway  township  in  April,  1875. 
His  present  wife  was  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Myers; 
her  maiden  name  was  Sarah  E.  Purdum. 
She  was  born  in  Perry  county,  Ohio,  in  1841, 
and  is  the  daughter  of  Levi  B.  and  Sarah 
(Harrison)  Purdum.  Sarah  Purdum  was  the 
daughter  of  Nathan  and  Mary  Harrison, 
natives  of  England.  The  paternal  grand- 
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parents  were  natives  of  Wales.  Mr.  Brown 
is  the  father  of  twelve  living  children,  and 
the  brother  of  James  H.  Brown,  of  Jasper 
township. 

fAMES  M.  GLADSON,  who  resides  on 
section  29,  Quincy  township,  is  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  Adams  county,  having 
arrived  here  in  1855.  He  was  born  in  Put¬ 
nam  county,  near  Greencastle,  Indiana,  in 
1834,  the  son  of  Nathan  Gladson,  a  native 
of  North  Carolina,  where  he  was  reared.  He 
removed  with  his  father’s  family  to  Indiana, 
where  he  married  Henrietta  Campbell,  a 
native  of  East  Tennessee,  who  removed  with 
her  parents  to  Indiana.  Nathan  Gladson 
removed  from  Putnam  county  to  Carroll 
county,  where  he  died,  when  his  son,  the 
subject  of  this  notice,  was  a  child  of  about 
four  years.  The  mother  survived  until  1885. 
They  were  the  parents  of  three  children,  all 
of  whom  were  sons.  Jeremiah,  the  second 
son,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Tenth  Missouri 
Regiment,  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  He 
marched  with  Sherman  to  the  sea,  but  was 
killed  in  the  taking  of  Fort  McAllister,  in 
North  Carolina.  The  third  child  died  in 
early  infancy. 

When  nineteen  years  of  age  Mr.  Gladson, 
our  subject,  left  bis  mother’s  home  in  Indi¬ 
ana  to  make  his  own  way  in  life.  He  con¬ 
templated  going  to  California,  but  on  reach 
ing  this  portion  of  Iowa  he  decided  to 
continue  no  farther  west,  and,  with  others 
who  accompanied  him,  decided  to  settle  here. 
The  first  land  that  he  owned  was  adjoining 
the  present  village  of  Brooks.  He  settled  on 
his  present  farm  and  began  making  improve¬ 
ments  the  same  year,  in  1865.  He  has  120 
acres  under  a  good  state  of  improvement. 
He  was  married  January  13,  1856,  to  Miss 
Almira  Newcomb,  a  native  of  Maine,  and 


daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Sides- 
parker)  Newcomb.  The  father  was  of  Eng¬ 
lish  descent,  his  father  having  emigrated 
from  England  and  settled  in  Massachusetts 
previous  to  the  birth  of  his  son.  There  the 
parents  of  William  Newcomb  passed  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  their  lives.  William  removed 
from  Massachusetts  to  Maine,  and  died  in 
Burnham,  Waldo  county.  The  mother  after¬ 
ward  married  Zachariah  Lawrence,  and  came 
to  Iowa  in  the  fall  of  1856.  The  family  settled 
in  what  is  now  Douglas  township.  The 
wife  and  mother  returned  to  Maine  in  1865, 
on  a  visit,  and  died  while  there.  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence  lived  several  years  after  the  death  of  his 
wife.  Mrs.  Gladson  was  one  of  thirteen  chil¬ 
dren,  four  daughters  and  nine  sons,  several 
of  whom  are  now  deceased.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gladson  have  had  nine  children,  seven  of 
whom  are  living,  five  sons  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  viz.:  Frank  M.,  Viola  C.,  Henrietta  E., 
William  N.,  Charles  N.,  Levi  W.,  Arthur  N. 
The  deceased  were  Lolo  and  Freddie,  both 
having  died  in  early  childhood. 

Mrs.  Gladson  is  a  member  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church.  While  taking  no  active 
part  in  politics,  and  not  strongly  partisan  in 
his  views,  he  affiliates  with  the  Democatic 
party.  Thus  have  we  given  a  brief  sketch 
of  one  of  Adams  county’s  old  and  respected 
families,  who,  have  lived  here  for  more  than 
thirty-five  years,  and  are  well  worthy  a  place 
in  the  record  of  the  old  settlers  of  Adams 
county. 

« FORGE  COOPER,  one  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  farmers  and  business  men  of 
Adams  county,  resides  on  section  36, 
Lincoln  township. 

Mr.  Cooper  is  a  native  of  Lincolnshire, 
England,  born  September  15,  1838,  a  son 
of  John  and  Ann  (Curtis)  Cooper,  both 
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natives  of  that  country.  In  early  life  his 
father  made  a  trip  to  America,  remained 
three  years  at  Montreal  and  then  returned  to 
England,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days. 
He  was  a  farmer  all  his  life.  He  and  his 
wife  were  prominent  members  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Episcopal  Church.  The  father  went 
from  labor  to  reward  November  27,  1878,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-eight  years;  the  mother 
died  January  20,  1885,  aged  eighty-two. 
This  worthy  couple  were  the  parents  of  five 
children,  George  being  the  third  born. 

Mr.  Cooper  received  his  education  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  there  began  farming  for  himself  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two  years.  This  business 
he  has  since  followed.  In  September,  1871, 
he  landed  in  the  United  States  and  came 
direct  to  Adams  county,  Iowa.  For  six  years 
he  lived  on  a  farm  three  miles  northwest  of 
Corning.  In  1877  he  moved  to  Quincy.  The 
following  year  he  rented  land  a  mile  and  a 
half  northwest  of  Corning.  From  there  he 
came  to  his  present  location  in  March,  1888. 
In  1881  he  purchased  this  farm,  248  acres, 
which  is  now  ranked  with  the  first-class  farms 
of  the  county.  It  is  substantially  improved 
with  good  fences,  two-story  residence,  other 
buildings,  etc.  Mr.  Cooper  does  general 
farming  and  is  extensively  engaged  in  stock- 
raising. 

November  28,  1860,  on  the  twenty- first 
birthday  of  his  bride,  the  subject  of  our 
sketch  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Dinah  Hesselby,  daughter  of  William  and 
Jane  Hesselby,  of  England,  their  marriage 
occurring  in  that  country.  Their  family  con¬ 
sisted  of  five  children  when  they  emigrated 
to  America.  Sailing  from  Liverpool  on 
board  a  vessel  with  1,500  passengers,  they 
landed  safely  in  New  York  after  a  voyage  of 
eleven  days.  Since  coming  here  other  chil¬ 
dren  have  been  added  to  their  household, 
making  ten  in  all.  John  W.  resides  on  a 


farm  in  Kansas.  He  married  Miss  Estella 
Wadley  and  has  three  children, — Forrester, 
Gertie  and  William  F.  Jane  A.  is  the  wife 
of  William  Humphrey,  has  one  daughter, 
Lelah  H.,  and  resides  in  Montgomery  county, 
Iowa.  Emma,  wife  of  R.  A.  Lawrence,  also 
lives  in  Montgomery  county.  She  and  her 
husband  have  three  children, — Carl,  Eddie 
E.  and  Albert  I.  Alice  married  Earner  Jones, 
has  one  child,  Gertie  E.,  and  lives  on  a  farm 
in  Douglas  township,  Adams  county.  Robert 
died  November  1,  1884,  at  the  age  of  seven¬ 
teen  years.  The  following  named  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  home  circle:  Fred,  Louisa,  Nel¬ 
lie,  Ralph  G.  and  Ella  M.  Both  parents  are 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
as  are  also  several  of  the  children.  Politi¬ 
cally  Mr.  Cooper  is  an  Independent. 

It  may  be  further  stated  that  Mrs.  Cooper’s 
father  died  January  15,  1867,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-six  years;  her  mother  passed  away  at 
the  age  of  eighty.  She  was  the  ninth  born 
in  their  family  of  eleven  children,  eight  of 
whom  are  still  living. 

o 


HOMAS  CAMPBELL,  a  farmer  of 
section  25,  Grant  Township, — whose 
postoflice  address  is  Lenox, — is  one  of 
the  intelligent  and  enterprising  citizens  who 
came  here  in  1878.  He  was  born  in  Peel 
county,  Canada,  February  18,  1843,  a  son  of 
William  Campbell,  who  was  born  at  Dum¬ 
fries,  Scotland.  His  mother,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Jane  Murray,  was  also  a  native  of 
Scotland.  Mr.  Campbell’s  parents  came  to 
Canada  when  young,  were  married  there,  and 
they  still  live  in  Peel  county,  in  that  Domin¬ 
ion,  the  father  now  being  aged  eighty-tive 
years  and  the  mother  eighty-two.  Tney  had 
seven  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Thomas,  the  fifth  born,  was  reared  to  farm 
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life.  In  1863  he  came  to  Muscatine,  this 
State,  and  in  a  short  time  moved  to  Rock 
Island  county,  Illinois,  and  engaged  in  coal¬ 
mining,  which  he  followed  until  he  came  to 
Adams  county.  He  now  has  a  fine  farm  of 
120  acres  of  well-improved  land,  a  good  frame 
house  16  x  26  feet  and  one  and  a  half  stories 
high  and  well  situated  near  a  cross  roads. 
He  has  all  the  appurtenances  of  a  well-equip¬ 
ped  farm. 

July  11,  1866,  at  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  he 
was  married  to  Anna  Howell,  who  was  born 
at  Ironton,  Ohio.  She  was  thirteen  years  of 
age  when  she  came  to  Rock  Island.  Her 
father  was  William  Howell,  and  her  mother’s 
maiden  name  was  Magdalena  Evans,  and  both 
were  natives  of  Wales,  where  they  were  mar¬ 
ried.  Her  father  died  when  she  was  eight 
years  old,  and  her  mother  is  still  living,  at 
the  age  of  seventy- two  years,  in  Henry  coun¬ 
ty,  Illinois.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  have 
had  nine  children,  namely:  Robert  W.,  Elsie, 
Susie  J.,  Frank  J.,  Mort  L.,  Ira  J.,  Artie, 
Wilfred  and  Ethel  M.  Two  sons  died  in 
infancy.  On  national  questions  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  is  a  Republican.  He  has  creditably 
served  as  Assessor  of  Grant  township  four 
years,  and  he  has  also  been  a  member  of  the 
School  Board.  Mrs.  Campbell  is  a  member 
of  Prairie  Star  Church  (Presbyterian),  Union 
county,  Iowa.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  are 
honored  members  of  the  community. 

Jg|f|ILLIAM  A.  MclNTYRE,  another 
one  of  the  prominent  citizens  of 
iHpTj  Washington  township,  Adams  coun¬ 
ty,  Iowa,  was  born  in  Cayuga  county,  New 
York,  February  1,  1838.  His  parents,  Peleg 
and  Elizabeth  A.  (Mason)  McIntyre,  were 
both  natives  of  the  Empire  State.  His  father 
was  a  farmer  all  his  life.  In  1842  he  came 


West  and  settled  in  Carroll  county,  Illinois, 
where  he  entered  240  acres  of  land  until 
1871.  That  year  he  moved  his  family  to 
Cass  county,  Iowa,  and  took  up  his  abode 
three  miles  north  of  Atlantic,  where  he  owned 
an  eighty-acre  farm.  He  subsequently  moved 
to  Audubon  county,  this  State.  At  the  latter 
place  he  owned  a  farm  of  120  acres,  and  there 
he  lived  until  his  death,  which  occurred  Jan¬ 
uary  28.  1874,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  years. 
His  wife  is  still  living,  and  is  an  honored 
resident,  well  and  favorably  known  in  Adams 
county.  She  is  a  member  of  the  United 
Brethren  Church,  as  also  was  Mr.  McIntyre. 
The  latter  was  well  informed  on  general 
topics,  was  a  great  Bible  student,  and  in  him 
was  found  the  purest  type  of  Christian  life. 
To  this  worthy  couple  nine  children  were 
born,  William  A.  being  the  fourth  and  one 
of  the  five  who  are  now  living. 

Like  his  father,  William  A.  McIntyre,  has 
been  engaged  in  farming  all  his  life.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one  he  began  farming  for  him¬ 
self  in  Jo  Daviess  county,  Illinois.  He  came 
to  Iowa  in  1871  and  settled  in  Cass  county. 
There  he  owned  a  small  farm  ten  miles  west 
of  Atlantic.  This  he  sold  and  in  1876  bought 
the  eighty-eight  acres  in  section  19,  Wash¬ 
ington  township,  Adams  county,  where  he 
now  resides.  His  farm  is  well  improved  and 
highly  cultivated. 

Mr.  McIntyre  was  married  December  30, 
1860,  to  Miss  Louisa  J.  Fast,  of  Carroll 
county,  Illinois.  Her  father  died  May  22, 
1888,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  years.  The 
mother  is  still  living  at  this  writing,  aged 
seventy- three.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McIntyre  have 
had  six  children,  namely:  Mary  J.  married 
George  Windsor,  and  has  three  children : — 
Clarence  E.,  Bertha  M.  and  William  E.; 
John  P.,  a  promising  youth  and  the  hope  of 
his  fond  parents,  died  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
years;  Harriet  E.,  wife  of  John  West,  has 
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two  children,  Edna  L.  and  Effie  M.;  Samuel 
E.,  Jessie  F.,  and  Alvin  E. 

Both  Mr.  McIntyre  and  his  wife  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  Brethren  Church.  He 
has  held  various  church  offices,  and  is  a 
prominent  factor  in  such  enterprises  as  pro¬ 
mote  the  best  interests  of  his  community. 


®R.  JAMES  T.  MERCER,  deceased,  came 
to  Adams  county  in  the  spring  of  1861 
w  and  settled  on  a  tract  of  wild  land  in 
section  27,  in  what  is  now  Mercer  township, 
— then  Queen  City  township — which  em¬ 
braced  Mercer  und  Prescott  township  boun¬ 
dary  lines.  Dr.  Mercer  was  instrumental  in 
organizing  Mercer  township,  and  it  was 
named  in  his  honor.  He  was  born  in  Gran¬ 
ville,  Monongalia  county,  West  Virginia, 
July  27,  1880,  a  son  of  Jesse  and  Rachel 
(Bowslock)  Mercer,  natives  of  West  Virginia, 
and  of  Welsh  and  German  ancestry.  He  be¬ 
gan  the  study  of  his  profession  when  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  and  after  finishing  his 
studies  he  practiced  for  one  year  in  Fetterman, 
in  his  native  State,  after  which  he  came  to 
Ohio,  where  he  followed  his  profession  and 
taught  school.  He  was  married  October  5, 
1856,  to  Miss  Sarah  J.  Vernon,  a  native  of 
Monroe  county,  Ohio,  and  a  daughter  of 
Jacob  and  Catherine  (Smith)  Vernon.  The 
former  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  and  of 
French  ancestry,  and  the  latter  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania  also  and  her  ancestors  were  from 
Hew  Jersey.  After  coming  to  this  county 
Dr.  Mercer,  in  connection  with  his  profes¬ 
sional  duties,  improved  a  tract  of  320  acres 
of  wild  land,  on  which  he  resided  for  about 
twelve  years,  when  he  moved  to  the  farm 
where  his  widow  now  resides,  and  there  im¬ 
proved  800  acres  which  belonged  to  the 
father  of  Mrs.  Mercer.  He  lived  here  the 
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remainder  of  his  days.  In  1889,  while 
taking  a  trip  to  the  Hational  Park,  the 
Doctor  was  removing  a  loaded  gun  from  his 
wagon  when  it  accidentally  went  off,  enter¬ 
ing  the  Doctor’s  body.  From  this  wound  he 
lived  but  half  an  hour,  leaving  his  widow  and 
ten  children  to  mourn  his  loss. 

Doctor  and  Mrs.  Mercer  were  the  parents 
of  thirteen  children,  ten  of  whom  still  sur¬ 
vive:  Eardley  M.,  who  died  in  infancy,  Au¬ 
gust  29,  1857 ;  Latona  M.,  who  was  married 
August  2,  1874,  to  Charles  T.  Chute,  now  a 
resident  of  Miami  county,  Kansas;  Myra  V., 
who  was  married  December  80,  L876,  to 

William  Watts  of  Oskaloosa,  Iowa;  Spur¬ 
geon  V.,  who  married  February  15,  1882, 
Miss  Clara  Bardwell,  and  resides  in  this 
township;  Jesse  J.,  who  married  May  1, 
1890,  Miss  Eva  Matthias;  Frank  L.,  at  home; 
Catherine,  who  married  February  24, 1886, 
M.  E.  Kirley  of  this  township;  Emma  L., 
who  was  married  February  11, 1891,  to  M.  E. 
Delameter  of  Knox,  Horth  Dakota;  Minnie 
A.,  Lillian  N.,  Thornton,  who  died  March 
22,  1877,  when  six  months  old;  and  Carlton 
T.  Dr.  Mercer  and  wife  were  active  and  con¬ 
sistent  members  in  the  Baptist  Church.  He 
officiated  as  a  preacher  in  that  organization 
for  several  years.  He  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Adams  county 
for  several  terms  and  in  many  local  offices  of 
trust  and  responsibility.  He  was  the  organ¬ 
izer  of  the  Greenback  party  in  Adams  county, 
but  formerly  cast  his  suffrage  with  the 
Democrats. 


IWa.  YMAH  L.  BULLOCK,  a  farmer  on  sec- 
/ft  tion  17,  Hodaway  township  (postoffice 
Hodaway),  was  born  in  Morgan  county, 
Ohio,  September  7,  1859,  the  youngest  son 
of  Marshall  and  Rhoda  (Devoll)  Bullock,  a 
sketch  of  whom  is  elsewhere  given.  He 
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was  a  boy  of  five  years  of  age  when  his  father 
came  to  this  county,  and  he  spent  his  youth 
on  the  old  homestead,  receiving  a  good  edu¬ 
cation;  and,  having  an  apt  and  communicative 
mind,  lie  taught  school  a  number  of  terms 
with  marked  success,  alternating  with  farm 
work  during  the  warmer  months  of  the  year. 
He  is  now  located  on  a  farm  of  forty  acres  of 
rich  bottom  land,  where  he  has  a  good  dwell¬ 
ing,  out-buildings,  etc.  lie  is  engaged  also 
in  poultry-raising,  which  he  finds  profitable. 

On  national  questions  he  is  a  Republican, 
and  is  an  efficient  worker  for  his  party — is 
indeed  a  “wheel-horse”  in  the  cause  of  Repub¬ 
licanism.  He  is  a  member  of  "the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  Nodaway,  in  which  he 
is  a  zealous  worker  in  the  Sunday-school.  He 
is  a  gentleman  of  progressive  ideas  and  ad¬ 
vanced  education. 

August  9,  1882,  is  the  date  of  his  mar¬ 
riage  to  Jessie  Cowles,  daughter  of  J.  E. 
Cowles,  a  prominent  citizen  of  the  county, 
whose  sketch  is  given  elsewhere  in  this  vol¬ 
ume.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bullock  have  four  chil¬ 
dren, — Benjamin  Howard,  Anna  Daisy,  Flora 
Blanche  and  Frank  Elliott. 


ARSHALL  BULLOCK,  section  17, 
Nodaway  township  (postoffice  Nod¬ 
away),  was  born  in  Lancaster  county, 
Pennsylvania,  December  17,  1816.  His 
father,  Curtis  Bullock,  was  born  in  Chester 
county,  that  State,  and  the  father  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  Moses  Bullock,  was  born  in  Maryland,  of 
English  ancestry.  Moses  had  two  brothers 
in  the  Revolutionary  war,  John  and  Isaac. 
Marshall  Bullock’s  mother,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Elizabeth  Hickman,  was  a  native  of 
Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  of  German 
ancestry. 

Our  subject,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 


went  to  Morgan  county,  Ohio,  where  he  made 
his  home  until  1864,  when  he  came  to  Adams 
county,  Iowa.  His  farm  of  120  acres  is 
good,  rich  bottom  land  and  hillside.  Here 
he  has  all  the  equipments  of  a  good  grain 
and  stock  farm,  in  find  condition.  In  poli¬ 
tics  he  is  a  Republican,  and  for  forty  years  he 
has  belonged  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  which  society  he  has  been  stew¬ 
ard,  class-leader,  and  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday-school.  He  devotes  special  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  his  children,  four  of 
whom  have  been  successful  school-teachers. 

Mr.  Bullock  was  married  in  Morgan  coun¬ 
ty,  Ohio,  to  Miss  Rhoda  Devoll,  daughter  of 
Joseph  and  Sarah  (Manchester)  Devoll.  Of 
their  nine  children  five  are  living,  namely: 
H.  D.,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Nodaway  town¬ 
ship,  a  sketch  of  whom  is  given  on  another 
page  of  this  work;  William,  who  lives  in 
Randolph,  Fremont  county,  this  State,  a  car¬ 
penter  and  contractor;  Lyman  L.,  of  whom 
also  a  sketch  appears  in  this  volume;  Debo¬ 
rah,  now  the  wife  of  Jacob  Smith,  of  Noda¬ 
way  township;  and  Priscilla,  the  wife  of  Dr. 
McKittredge.  of  Ohio.  Four  are  deceased 
namely:  Curtis,  who  is  buried  in  the  ceme-> 
tery  at  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  where  he  died 
in  the  service  of  his  country,  a  member  of 
the  Thirtieth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry;  Sa¬ 
rah,  who  was  the  wife  of  Dr.  Cooper,  of  Vii- 
lisca;  Rhoda  Ann,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years;  and  Nancy,  who  died  when  two 
years  of  age. 

— — 

E.  TITUS  has  been  identified  with  the 
agricultural  interests  of  Adams  county 
since  1882,  having  settled  here  in 
March  of  that  year.  He  was  born  in  Brown 
county,  Indiana,  August  — ,  1831,  and  is  a 
son  of  Benjamin  and  Hannah  (Evans)  Titus. 
The  father  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  and 
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was  of  English  descent;  the  latter  was  born 
in  Virginia,  of  Scotch  ancestry.  They  were 
early  settlers  of  Indiana,  where  they  reared  a 
family  of  eight  children,  six  of  whom  survive. 

Our  subject  was  reared  to  the  occupation 
of  a  farmer,  and  during  his  boyhood  attended 
the  common  schools.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen  years  he  went  to  learn  the  trade  of  a 
blacksmith,  serving  an  apprenticeship  of 
three  years  with  Hill  &  Phillips,  of  Indian 
apolis,  Indiana.  Afterward  for  a  period  of 
six  years  he  worked  as  a  journeyman,  and 
then  engaged  in  business  for  himself  at 
Thorntown,  Indiana.  In  1850  lie-  went  to 
Tippecanoe  county,  and  for  fifteen  years  was 
engaged  at  his  trade  at  Culver  Station. 

Mr.  Titus  was  married  in  Boone  county, 
Indiana,  June  5,  1852,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Green,  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  a  daughter  of 
David  and  Elizabeth  (Sutton)  Green,  natives 
of  New  Jersey  and  New  York  respectively. 
It  was  not  until  1870  that  he  emigrated  to 
Iowa,  and  settled  in  Pierce  township,  Page 
county.  There  he  followed  his  trade  for  a 
year,  locating  at  the  end  of  that  time  on  an 
unimproved  farm  of  seventy-six  acres.  He 
spent  much  time  and  labor  on  this  place,  and 
resided  there  until  1882,  coming  at  that  time 
to  Adams  county.  Here  he  has  bought  188 
acres  of  land,  which  has  been  improved  by 
J.  E.  Jones.  It  is  choice  farming  land,  and 
has  many  modern  improvements. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Titus  are  the  parents  of  six 
children:  Lina,  the  wife  of-  James  W.  War¬ 
ner,  of  Tippecanoe  county,  Indiana;  Emma, 
a  school-teacher  in  this  county;  Linda  L.; 
Benjamin  G.,  who  married  Unie  Bigham ; 
Mary,  wife  of  Edward  Peregrine;  and  Ella, 
also  a  teacher  of  this  county.  The  parents 
and  daughters  are  active  and  consistent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  family 
are  highly  respected  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  they  are  residents. 


In  his  political  opinion  Mr.  Titus  adheres 
to  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party. 
He  is  a  self-made  man,  and  by  his  own  in¬ 
dustry  he  has  accumulated  a  comfortable 

ARRY  LAMBOLEY,  one  of  the  intelli¬ 
gent  and  solid  men  of  Quincy  town¬ 
ship,  has  resided  in  this  vicinity  since 
1885.  Mr.  Lamboley  is  a  native  of  Erance 
born  January  6,  1850,  son  of  Felix  and 
Frances  (Doubet)  Lamboley,  natives  of  that 
country.  For  seven  years  his  father  was  a 
soldier  in  the  French  army.  At  one  of  the 
battles  in  which  he  participated  a  brave  and 
gallant  officer  was  wounded  and  left  on  the 
field  to  die,  and  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life 
Mr.  Lamboley  went  to  him  and  bore  him  off 
the  battle-field.  For  this  heroic  act  he  was 
granted  a  pension  of  $8  per  month  and  given 
a  medal  of  honor.  His  mother  dying  when 
he  was  eighteen  months  old,  Harry  was 
brought  by  Xavier  Doubet  to  America,  and 
was  reared  on  a  farm  in  Peoria  county,  Illi¬ 
nois.  receiving  his  education  in  the  common 
schools.  He  subsequently  spent  some  time 
in  Knox  county,  that  State.  In  1885  he 
came  to  Adams  county  and  bought  a  farm — 
ninety  acres — of  Uriah  Thomas.  He  has 
since  acquired  other  lands  and  is  now  the 
owner  of  270  acres.  His  farm  is  under  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  substantial 
improvements  and  general  surroundings  all 
indicate  that  prosperity  is  attending  the 
owner.  Among  his  stock  are  some  thorough¬ 
bred  shorthorn  cattle. 

Mr.  Lamboley  was  married  in  Peoria 
county,  Illinois,  February  5,  1873,  to  Miss 
Ellen  Lonsdale,  who  was  born  and  reared  in 
that  county,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Anna 
(Malone)  Lonsdale.  Her  father  was  an 
Englishman,  and  both  her  parents  died  in 
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Peoria  county,  Illinois.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lam- 
boloy  liave  five  children:  Henry  Felix,  Fran¬ 
cis  La  Fayette,  Rebecca  Ellen,  Charles  E- 
and  Deliah  Isabelle.  Mr.  Lainboley  is  a 
member  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance.  Mrs. 
Latnboley’s  father  was  born  in  Lancashire, 
England;  her  mother  was  born  in  Ireland,  at 
Belfast.  Mr.  Lainboley  has  a  sister  living  in 
Adams  county,  Iowa,  and  a  brother  who  is 
engaged  in  farming  in  Knox  county,  Illinois. 

tDAM  McKEAN,  who  resides  on  section 
1,  Colony  township,  adjoining  the  town 
of  Nevinville,  Adams  county,  Iowa, 
was  born  in  Nova  Scotia,  near  Halifax,  Feb¬ 
ruary  5,  1826.  His  father,  David  McKean, 
was  born  on  the  sea  while  his  parents  were 
en  route  to  America  to  settle  in  New  Jersey. 
Grandfather  McKean  was  a  Scotchman.  The 
mother  of  our  subject,  nee  Jane  McKensie, 
was  born  in  Nova  Scotia.  She  died  at  the 
age  of  fifty-live,  and  the  father  passed  away 
in  1857,  aged  sixty-seven.  Twelve  children 
and  one  adopted  son  composed  their  family, 
Adam  being  the  sixth  born  and  oldest  son. 

In  1844  Mr.  McKean  left  Nova  Scotia, 
came  West  and  settled  in  Clinton  county, 
Iowa.  In  the  year  1852  he  crossed  the  plains 
with  an  ox  team,  and  spent  the  following 
four  years  in  California,  engaged  in  mining. 
In  1856  he  returned  to  Iowa  and  married 
Miss  Mary  J.  Stumbaugh,a  native  of  Frank¬ 
lin  county,  Pennsylvania.  They  lived  in 
Clinton  county,  Iowa,  until  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  when  he  entered 
the  service  of  his  country,  enlisting  in  Com¬ 
pany  K,  Twenty-sixth  Iowa  Volunteer  In¬ 
fantry,  Colonel  Milo  B.  Smith.  He  was  at 
the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  Arkansas  Post, 
Haines  Bluff,  Jackson,  Mississippi,  and 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  besides  partici¬ 


pating  in  many  other  minor  engagements, 
and  through  all  his  service  never  received  a 
wound.  He  was  made  Sergeant  of  Company 
K,  which  position  he  occupied  until  the  close 
of  the  war. 

Mr.  McKean  came  to  Adams  county  in  1866 
and  a  short  time  afterward  went  to  Kansas, 
soon,  however,  returning  to  this  county  and 
settling  where  he  now  resides.  He  owns  160 
acres  of  good  farming  land,  especially  adapted 
to  stock-raising.  On  this  place  are  fifteen 
acres  in  a  natural  grove  and  nine  acres  that 
have  been  set  to  forest  trees.  There  are  500 
grape  vines  and  an  abundance  of  small  fruit, 
besides  six  acres  devoted  to  orchard.  Among: 
his  stock  are  fine  hogs,  shorthorn  cattle  and 
Hamiltonian  and  Bashaw  colts  and  horses. 
The  house,  a  comfortable  cottage,  is  located 
on  an  eminence  and  commands  an  extended 
view  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  bank 
barn,  40  x  82  feet,  and  other  outbuildings 
furnish  shelter  for  stock,  etc.,  and  everything 
about  the  premises  is  kept  in  perfect  order. 

Mr.  McKean  has  never  had  any  political 
aspirations,  although  he  has  been  called  upon 
to  serve  his  township  at  various  times  in  the 
capacity  of  trustee  and  other  offices  of  minor 
importance.  He  votes  with  the  Republican 
party. 

Of  the  seven  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
McKean  only  two  are  living.  The  oldest, 
Cora,  is  the  wife  of  Frank  Beebe.  They  and 
their  son  Edward  reside  with  Mr.  McKean. 
He  and  his  wife  and  daughter  are  members 
of  the  Congregational  Church. 


®AVID  OSBORN,  a  worthy  citizen  and 
a  prosperous  farmer,  residing  in  section 
36, 'Washington  township,  Adams  coun¬ 
ty,  Iowa  (Mt.  Etna  postofiice),  was  born  in 
Guernsey  county,  Ohio,  May  11,  1832.  His 
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parents  were  Lewis  and  Mary  A.  (Covey) 
Osborn,  both  natives  of  New  York.  The 
father  was  a  cabinet-maker  by  trade,  and  was 
one  of  the  early  settlers  of  that  locality.  He 
owned  a  farm,  and  carried  on  farming  also. 
He  died  many  years  ago  and  his  wife  passed 
away  in  1872,  aged  seventy-three  years.  She 
was  a  devout  member  of  the  Baptist  Church. 
They  had  twelve  children,  our  subject  being 
the  eleventh-born.  Of  this  family  ten  are 
still  living. 

Young  Osborn  began  life  for  himself  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  years,  at  which  time  he 
started  to  California  in  company  with  fifteen 
others  from  Guernsey  county,  Ohio.  They 
made  the  journey  via  Nicaragua  and  arrived 
at  their  destination  March  5,  thirty-one  days 
after  they  left  New  York.  He  remained  in 
California  two  years  and  a  half,  successfully 
engaged  in  mining.  July  5,  1856,  he  turned 
his  face  homeward,  and  made  the. return  voy¬ 
age  via  the  Panama  route,  arriving  in  safety 
after  a  journey  of  twenty-two  days.  He  at 
once  engaged  in  farming  in  Ohio,  and  was 
thus  employed  when  the  war  came  on. 

In  January,  1864,  Mr.  Osborn  enlisted  in 
Company  D,  Sixtieth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infan¬ 
try,  was  in  a  number  of  important  engage¬ 
ments,  and  on  the  17th  of  June,  1864,  while 
charging  the  breastworks  in  front  of  Peters¬ 
burg,  was  wounded  in  the  hand,  losing  the 
second  finger  and  the  use  of  the  others.  He 
was  sent  to  the  hospital,  afterward  to  Wash¬ 
ington  city,  and  still  later  to  Little  York, 
Pennsylvania,  remaining  in  the  hospital  at 
the  latter  place  until  his  discharge  in  July, 
1865. 

After  returning  home  and  recovering,  he 
moved  with  his  family  to  Story  county,  Iowa, 
where  he  lived  two  years  and  a  half.  He 
then  moved  to  his  present  location  on  the 
half  section  road  which  leads  through  Mt. 
Etna,  and  here  he  owns  120  acres  of  land,  a 


comfortable  cottage  home,  orchard,  etc.,  and 
is  well  fixed  to  enjoy  life. 

Mr.  Osborn  was  married  September  28, 
1858,  to  Miss  Christiana  A.  McPeak,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Daniel  and  Lydia  McPeak,  of  Guern¬ 
sey  county,  Ohio.  Following  is  the  issue 
from  their  union:  Lydia  A.,  wife  of  James 
Homan,  a  farmer  of  Adams  county;  Mary 
A.,  wife  of  Alpheus  Madison,  who  is  engaged 
in  the  lumber  business  in  Corning;  Lizzie 
A.,  who  has  been  a  successful  teacher  for  ten 
years  and  is  now  engaged  as  Principal  of  the 
Mt.  Etna  graded  school;  Carlie  A.,  a  farmer; 
Wesley  E.  and  Rosella  E. 

Mr.  Osborn  is  a  deacon  in  the  Baptist 
Church,  of  which  his  wife  was  also  a  devoted 
member.  The  latter’s  death  occurred  July 
4,  1879,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years.  In 
her  life  she  was  the  truest  and  purest  type  of 
Christian  wife  and  mother  combined,  and 
her  death  was  a  source  of  much  bereavement 
to  her  family  and  many  friends. 

«LDER  JOSEPH  PEREGRINE,  one  of 
the  honored  pioneers  of  Adams  county, 
was  born  in  Shropshire,  England,  Au¬ 
gust  6,  1822,  and  is  the  fourth  son  and  child 
of  the  Rev.  James  Peregrine,  a  native  of 
Wales.  The  mother  was  also  a  native  of 
England.  James  Peregrine  was  a  minister 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  over  fifty 
years.  In  1880  the  family  emigrated  to 
America,  and  located  at  IJtica,  New  York. 
Then  they  removed  to  Ohio,  and  afterward 
to  Indiana,  m  which  State  the  father  died 
about  the  year  1862,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven  years.  The  mother  died  several  years  pre¬ 
viously,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years. 

Joseph  Peregrine  spent  the  greater  portion 
of  his  youth  in  farm  work.  He  was  married  in 
Rush  county,  Ind.,  to  Miss  Catherine  Robin- 
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fen,  daughter  of  John  and  Catherine  (Ri  siding) 
Robinson,  who  came  to  Rush  county  in  an  early 
day.  After  his  marriage  our  subject  followed 
fanning  in  Rush,  Scott  and  Jasper  counties, 
Indiana,  until  1855,  when  he  came  to  Iowa, 
and  entered  200  acres  of  Government  land 
in  what  is  known  as  Methodist  Grove;  there 
he  resided  one  season,  and  in  1856  he  located 
on  his  present  farm;  he  has  170  acres  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation. 

In  March,  1858,  he  entered  the  ministry 
of  the  Christian  Church,  and  labored  as  an 
evangelist  in  eight  counties  in  southwestern 
Iowa,  and  Nodaway  county,  Missouri.  He 
has  been  pastor  of  the  Brooks  church  over 
fifteen  years;  of  the  Valley  church  for  nine 
years;  of  the  church  at  Bedford,  six  years; 
of  the  church  at  Prescott  for  four  years; 
of  the  Boundary  Grove  church,  six  years;  of 
the  church  in  Clairmont,  Missouri,  three 
years,  and  for  several  years  he  was  pastor  of 
the  Union  City,  Buchanan,  and  Hawleyville 
congregations.  He  has  probably  been  called 
to  preach  as  many  funeral  sermons  as  any 
other  minister  in  this  part  of  the  State,  and  he 
never  fails  to  respond  when  possible  to  attend. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peregrine  had  born  to  them 
eight  children,  six  of  whom  survive:  J.  S.,  a 
physician  at  Brooks,  Iowa;  Elizabeth,  the 
wife  of  William  lianly;  Amanda,  the  wife 
of  Orlando  McKay;  G.  R.,  a  resident  of 
Nance  county,  Nebraska;  E.  J.,  the  wife  of 
G.  D.  Wilson;  C.  S.,  a  druggist  at  Brooks, 
Iowa,  and  two  children  who  died  in  infancy. 
The  mother  of  this  family  died  in  1862,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-six  years.  Mr.  Peregrine 
was  married  again  in  1868,  to  Mrs.  Lydia  J. 
Newhouse,  whose  maiden  name  was  Flenner; 
she  is  a  daughter  of  Thompson  Flenner, 
formerly  of  Rush  county,  Indiana.  By  this 
last  marriage  six  children  were  born:  Edgar, 
Mary,  Adner,.  the  wife  of  M.  D.  Parcher; 
Cora,  Walter  and  Homer. 


Mr.  Peregrine  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  for  five  years.  Polit¬ 
ically  he  was  formerly  an  old-line  Whig;  he 
voted  with  the  Republican  party  upon  its  or¬ 
ganization,  but  he  is  now  a  staunch  Prohibi¬ 
tionist.  He  has  spent  many  years  of  his 
life  in  preaching  the  gospel  of  his  Master, 
and  expects  to  continue  this  work  as  long  as 
his  health  and  strength  will  permit. 

fAMES  MILLER  RUSSELL,  one  of  the 
representative  citizens  of  Quincy  town- 
sliip,  was  born  in  Windham  county,  Ver¬ 
mont,  November  24,  1882.  When  he  was 
eight  years  of  age  his  father,  Alvin  J.  Rus¬ 
sell,  emigrated  from  the  State  of  Vermont  to 
Morgan  county,  Ohio,  and  thence  to  Wyan¬ 
dot  county,  in  the  same  State.  When  the 
family  emigrated  to  Ohio  it  consisted  of  the 
parents  and  two  sons,  James  M.  and  Alvin 
Chandler.  A  third  son,  George  W,  was 
born  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  In  1854  James 
M.  Russell,  then  a  young  man  of  twenty-two 
years,  came  to  Iowa.  He  remained  in  Polk 
county  during  the  summer  of  that  year,  when 
he  returned  to  Ohio.  He  was  much  pleased 
with  Iowa — in  fact  made  so  favorable  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  country  that  his  father  decided 
to  emigrate  hither  with  his  family.  A  gen¬ 
tleman  living  near  the  home  of  Mr.  Russell, 
in  Ohio,  owned  quite  a  large  tract  of  land  in 
Adams  county,  and  Mr.  Russell,  Sr.,  entered 
into  negotiation  with  this  gentleman,  whose 
name  was  Anthony  Beery,  for  a  portion  of 
this  tract  of  land.  The  negotiation  resulted 
in  Mr.  Russell  exchanging  his  farm  in  Ohio 
for  200  acres  on  section  13,  Quincy  township, 
Adams  county.  Accordingly,  the  following 
year,  the  entire  family  of  Mr.  Bussell,  Sr., 
consisting  of  parents,  their  three  sons  and 
an  adopted  daughter  named  Ann  Ivatch, 
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came  to  Iowa  and  settled  on  this  land.  They 
made  the  journey  with  teams,  bringing  also 
by  the  same  conveyance  their  household 
goods,  etc.  No  improvements  had  been 
made  on  the  land  when  the  family  located 
thereon.  During  the  first  winter  of  their 
sojourn  in  Adams  county  the  family  occupied 
a  log  cabin  with  a  sod  roof,  which  was  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  stream  known  as  Hatton  branch, 
that  being  the  only  available  shelter  they 
were  able  to  secure,  and  this  was  situated 
some  distance  from  the  land  they  had  secured 
for  a  future  home.  In  the  spring  of  1856 
the  father  and  sons  began  breaking  up  the 
land,  and  built  thereon  a  small  plank  house, 
into  which  the  family  moved.  They  con¬ 
tinued  to  work  together  improving  the  farm, 
and  ultimately  added  largely  to  their  first 
possession,  becoming  the  owners  of  840 
acres.  The  first  of  the  family  to  remove 
from  the  homestead  was  Alvin  Chandler, 
who  married  and  settled  in  Washington 
township,  Adams  county.  In  1871  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Oregon  and  resided  in  Umatilla 
county.  The  youngest  of  the  three  brothers 
married,  and  engaged  in  merchandising  in 
the  village  of  Quincy,  then  the  county  seat 
of  Adams  county.  Later  he  engaged  in  the 
same  business  in  Corning,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  number  of  years  when  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Indian  Territory,  and  died  in  the 
fall  of  1886,  leaving  a  family  of  six  children. 
The  father  and  mother  of  the  Russell  family 
lived  at  the  homestead  until  death.  The 
former  was  born  in  Vermont,  February  26, 
1803,  and  died  April  26,  1876.  The  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Nancy  Miller,  was 
born  February  26,  1804,  and  died  November 
12,  1882. 

James  Miller  Russell,  the  eldest  child,  as 
already  stated,  was  the  first  of  the  family  to 
come  to  Iowa.  He  was  married,  March  3, 
1859,  to  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Howard,  daugh¬ 


ter  of  Charles  Howard,  of  Wapello  county, 
Iowa.  Mrs.  Russell  was  born  in  Morgan 
county,  Ohio,  in  1838.  She  lost  her  mother  by 
death  when  she  was  but  twelve  years  of  age. 
Her  father  remarried,  and  in  1850  emigrated 
with  his  family  to  Iowa.  He  lived  in  Wa¬ 
pello  county  for  twenty-five  years,  and  then 
removed  to  Missouri.  He  was  killed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  ago  by  being  run  over  by  a 
wagon.  Mrs.  Russell  was  the  eldest  of  five 
children. 

James  M.  Russell  continued  to  live  at  the 
homestead  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
very  suddenly  July  29,  1889.  He  had  been 
in  usual  health  and  partook  of  his  dinner  as 
usual,  soon  after  which  he  went  to  the  well, 
which  was  at  some  distance  from  his  barn 
where  men  were  engaged  in  threshing,  to 
obtain  water  for  the  threshers.  Having  been 
absent  much  longer  than  was  deemed  neces¬ 
sary,  his  son,  James  M.,  went  in  search  of 
him  and  found  his  father  lying  dead  beside 
the  spring,  having,  as  was  supposed,  died 
from  an  affection  of  the  heart.  The  sudden 
death  of  the  husband  and  father  was  a  crush¬ 
ing  blow  to  his  family.  Mr.  Russell  was  an 
upright,  respected  citizen,  and  during  his 
long  residence  in  Adams  county  had  ever  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
He  was  ever  prominent  in  whatever  tended 
to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  for 
many  years  connected  with  the  School  Board, 
and  did  much  to  promote  the  growth  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  his  district. 

In  his  political  views  he  was  a  Republican. 

Mr.  Russell  and  wife  were  the  parents  of 
ten  children:  Charles  A.,  the  eldest,  born 
January  29,  1860,  died  at  the  age  of  three 
years;  Colonel  Warren  Russell,  the  eldest 
surviving  child,  was  born  January  28,  1861. 
He  married  Miss  Cora  A.  Jones,  and  lives 
on  a  portion  of  the  homestead.  George 
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Howard,  the  second  son,  a  prominent  teacher, 
\fas  born  December  5,  1862;  James  A.,  was 
born  December  18,  1864;  Nancy,  September 
20,  1866;  she  is  one  of  the  prominent 
teachers  of  Adams  county,  and  has  taught 
the  home  school  for  ten  terms;  Mary  Lucre- 
tia,  born  September  12, 1868,  married  Charles 
Van  Houten;  Abbie  Oddesson,  was  born 
April  27,  1870;  Ralph,  March  21,  1872; 
Frank,  December  12,  1874,  and  John  Ed¬ 
ward,  March  17, 1881.  Mrs.  Russell,  with  her 
children,  reside  at  the  old  homestead,  around 
which  are  associated  pleasant  memories  of 
the  days  gone  by,  when  she  and  her  lamented 
husband  labored  in  unison  to  improve  and 
beautify  their  Iowa  home. 

fOHN  II.  KIN  DRED,  deceased,  former¬ 
ly  a  resident  on  section  33,  Washington 
township,  was  born  in  Cumberland 
county,  Tennessee,  February  12,  1821,  the 
son  of  Thornton  and  Hannah  (Minnick)  Kin¬ 
dred,  natives  also  of  Tennessee.  His  father, 
a  farmer,  was  a  private  soldier  in  the  war  of 
1812.  His  mother  died  about  1878,  a  de¬ 
vout  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Four  of  their  ten  children  are  still 
living. 

Mr.  Kindred,  whose  name  heads  this  sketch, 
began  for  himself  on  a  farm  in  Tennessee, 
and  later  added  stock-raising.  August  12, 
1861,  he  enlisted  in  Company  E,  First  Ten¬ 
nessee  Infantry,  and  served  three  years  and 
two  months,  taking  part  in  a  number  of  bat¬ 
tles.  He  was  discharged  in  September,  1864. 
A  portion  of  the  year  1863  he  spent  in  a  hos¬ 
pital  at  Kingston,  Tennessee,  on  account  of  a 
wound.  Because  of  the  hostility  of  his  State 
to  the  Union  cause,  he  left  there  with  his 
wife  and  eight  children  and  came  to  Mont¬ 
gomery  county,  Iowa,  arriving  June  9,  1865; 


but  November  13,  following,  became  to  Ad¬ 
ams  county,  rented  a  farm  on  section  7, 
Washington  township,  for  four  years,  and 
then  bought  a  farm  of  eighty  acres  on  section 
33,  where  he  now  resides.  He  afterward 
added  eighty  acres  more.  The  residence  is 
located  a  mile  from  Eureka.  The  house  is 
14  x  16  feet.  There  are  two  orchards  of  large 
and  small  fruit;  and  the  farm  is  well  adapted 
to  all  the  farm  crops  of  this  region.  The  sur¬ 
roundings  indicate  a  comfortable  and  happy 
home. 

Mr.  Kindred  held  the  office  of  Justice  of 
the  Peace  in  Tennessee  for  twelve  years;  was 
School  Director  in  his  township  and  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  educational  affairs, — and  in 
fact  in  all  the  enterprises  that  have  promised 
good  to  his  community.  He  died  June  15, 
1884. 

He  was  married  February  11,  1842,  to 
Miss  Susan  Taylor,  a  daughter  of  James  and 
Permelia  Taylor,  of  Roan  county,  Tennessee, 
and  they  have  had  eight  children,  viz.:  Per¬ 
melia,  the  wife  of  James  Farmer,  a  farmer  in 
Cumberland  county,  Tennessee;  George  W., 
whose  sketch  is  given  in  the  next  paragraph; 
Hannah,  who  married  Joseph  Corey,  and 
died  February  8,  1873,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six  years,  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  Church;  Mary,  the  wife  of  J.  W.  Harris, 
residing  on  a  farm  in  Cloud  county,  Kansas; 
Rachel,  now  the  wife  of  Daniel  Thomas,  a 
farmer  of  Adams  county,  Iowa;  Josephine, 
now  Mrs.  James  Bnddin,  of  Barry  county, 
Missouri;  Hamilton,  residing  in  Adams 
county,  and  married  to  Flora  Timberlake; 
and  Susie,  now  Mrs.  11.  G.  McCollum,  resid¬ 
ing  on  the  farm  with  the  mother.  Mrs. 
Kindred  is  a  member  of  the  United  Brethren 
Church. 

Mr.  Kindred,  our  subject,  was  a  Republi¬ 
can  in  politics  and  an  enthusiastic  supporter 
of  the  temperance  movement.  His  services 
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as  a  valiant  soldier  in  the  defense  of  his 
country,  his  blameless  life  and  his  devotion 
to  family  and  home,  all  give  evidence  to  his 
worth. 


AMUEL  P.  MILLER,  a  farmer  of  sec¬ 
tion  13,  Red  Oak  township,  is  a  highly 
respected  citizen,  having  been  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  this  State  ever  since  1843,  and  of  this 
township  since  February,  1880.  He  was 
born  in  Fayette  county,  Indiana,  November 
15,  1829,  a  son  of  Isaac  Miller,  a  Virginian 
by  birth  and  of  German  extraction.  His 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Artemisia 
Richards,  was  also  a  native  of  Virginia. 
Young  Miller,  of  this  sketch,  was  fourteen 
years  old  when  his  parents  removed  with  him 
to  the  Territory  of  Iowa,  three  years  before 
it  became  a  State,  settling  in  Des  Moines 
county,  twelves  miles  northwest  of  .Burling¬ 
ton.  A  short  time  before  his  death  the 
father  moved  to  New  London,  Henry  county, 
this  State,  where  he  died. 

Mr.  S.  P.  Miller,  our  present  subject,  was 
reared  on  a  pioneer  farm  and  therefore  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  in  the  characteristic 
pioneer  log  schoolhouse,  but  finishing  at  Mt. 
Pleasant  Academy,  conducted  by  Professor  S. 
L.  Howe,  a  prominent  educator.  From  the 
age  of  seventeen  years  Mr.  Miller  taught 
school  for  twenty-five  terms,  with  marked 
success.  June  15,  1854,  in  Des  Moines 
county,  Iowa,  he  was  married  to  Samantha 
H.  Bingaman,  an  intelligent  lady  who  has 
been  a  true  companion  in  life  to  her  husband. 
She  was  born  in  Warren  county,  Ohio,  and 
was  eight  years  old  when  she  was  brought  to 
Iowa  by  her  parents  in  their  emigration  to 
this  State.  Her  parents  were  Frederick  and 
Mary  (Kynett)  Bingaman,  her  father  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Maryland  and  her  mother  of  Penn¬ 


sylvania.  Settling  in  Des  Moines  county, 
they  remained  there  until  death. 

In  1880  Mr.  Miller  came  to  this  county 
and  purchased  his  farm  of  eighty  acres,  which 
is  now  magnificently  improved.  Residence, 
barn  (46  feet  square)  and  other  outbuildings, 
fences,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  fruit  and  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  are  all  in  good  condition.  In 
partnership  with  two  of  his  sons  he  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  manufacturing  sorghum  syrup,  with 
all  the  modern  improvements  in  apparatus, 
making  2,000  to  5,000  gallons  annually.  Mr. 
Miller  has  six  children,  namely:  Arthur  W. 
and  Charles  M.,  both  married  and  living  in 
Red  Oak  township;  they  have  a  good  farm  of 
280  acres;  Mary  Alice,  wife  of  John  L.  Red- 
fern,  of  Des  Moines  county;  Eva,  wife  of  A. 
M.  Selser,  of  Pilot  Grove;  Frank  H.,  married 
and  living  in  Red  Oak  township;  and  Clar¬ 
ence  I.,  attending  school  at  Red  Oak.  Charles 
M.  and  Frank  IL.  have  been  successful  teachers. 

Mr.  Miller  is  a  zealous  Baptist  and  Prohi¬ 
bition  Republican.  In  the  church  he  is  a 
deacon;  his  wife  and  all  of  the  children  are 
also  members  of  the  church.  He  has  done 
much  for  religion  and  morality  in  his  neigh¬ 
borhood,  being  broad-minded  and  progressive. 

EORGE  W.  KINDRED,  one  of  the 
leading  farmers  of  Washington  town- 
chip,  residing  on  section  29  (postoffice 
Eureka),  was  born  in  Cumberland  county, 
Tennessee,  January  15,  1845,  the  son  of  J. 
H.  and  Susan  J.  Kindred,  both  natives  of 
Tennessee.  He  began  in  life  for  himself  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  when  he  came 
with  his  parents  to  Montgomery  county,  Iowa, 
remaining  there  from  June  until  November, 
1865,  when  they  came  and  settled  in  Wash¬ 
ington  township,  this  county,  on  a  farm 
which  has  ever  since  been  his  home.  He  is 
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numbered  among  the  responsible,  worthy  and 
progressive  farmers  of  his  township.  lie 
owns  about  225  acres  of  land,  of  which  ten 
acres  are  in  timber  and  the  rest  well  improved. 
The  farm  is  well  located,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Eureka  and  some  nine  miles  from 
the  county  seat.  It  is  a  fertile  farm,  whereon 
the  proprietor  devotes  his  attention  to  stock- 
raising  as  well  as  general  agriculture.  There 
is  also  a  very  good  orchard  on  the  place. 
The  dwelling,  which  is  commodious,  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  a  half-section  line  road  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  Eureka  coal  mines.  He  is  a 
School  Director. 

He  was  married  December  15,  1867,  to 
Miss  Sarab  E.  Mansfield,  daughter  of  the  late 
Jame6  and  Susanna  Mansfield,  of  Grant 
county,  Indiana.  By  this  marriage  there  are 
eight  children,  viz.:  Grant,  who  is  now  read¬ 
ing  law  in  the  office  of  H.  T.  Grangers  in 
Corning,  Iowa;  Canus,  who  is  farming  in  hi6 
own  interests  the  present  year;  Austin,  Essie 
I.,  Yernie,  Archie,  Walter  and  Avis.  Mrs. 
Kindred  is  a  member  of  the  Dunkard 
Church,  while  in  politics  Mr.  Kindred  is  an 
ardent  Republican.  He  is  a  valued  citizen’ 
and  one  of  the  most  substantial  business  men 
of  this  township. 


l®f  J.  NOBLE,  of  section  21,  Grant  town- 
ship,  is  one  of  the  well-known  and 
01  early  settlers  of  the  county,  having 
come  here  in  1883.  He  was  born  in  Mercer 
county,  Illinois,  March  13,  1845,  a  son  of 
D.  F.  and  Sarah  (Pratt)  Noble,  the  former  a 
native  of  Union  county,  Indiana,  and  the 
latter  of  Pennsylvania.  The  parents  settled 
in  Mercer  county  in  1836,  where  they  were 
among  the  early  settlers.  The  mother  died 
in  that  county  in  1881,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven  years,  and  the  father  died  in  1890,  at 


the  age  of  seventy-seven.  The  parents  had 
six  children,  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 
One  son,  David,  served  in  the  late  war  three 
years,  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry. 

T.  J.  Noble,  the  fifth  child,  was  reared  on 
a  farm  in  Mercer  county,  and  received  his 
education  in  the  public  schools.  In  1882  he 
came  to  this  county  and  commenced  breaking 
land  on  his  farm  of  280  acres,  which  he  had 
bought  in  1875.  He  now  owns  320  acres  of 
Adams  county’s  best  soil  which  is  well  im¬ 
proved,  and  on  which  is  a  good  cottage, 
16  x  36  feet,  and  seven  acres  of  groves  and 
orchards.  He  also  has  stables,  cribs,  yards, 
feed  lots,  a  windmill,  and  everything  about 
the  place  shows  the  thrift  and  prosperity  of 
the  owner.  He  is  engaged  in  general  farm¬ 
ing  and  stock- raioing. 

Mr.  Noble  was  married  March  9,  1882,  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Davis,  who  was  born  in  How¬ 
ard  county,  Iowa,  but  reared  and  educated  in 
Rock  Island  county.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  B.  R.  and  Lydia  (Sigler)  Davis,  the  former 
a  native  of  Fulton  county,  Illinois,  and  the 
latter  of  Pennsylvania,  and  both  now  reside 
in  Rock  Island  county,  Illinois.  The  father, 
a  farmer  by  occupation,  served  in  the  late 
war.  He  is  a  Republican  politically,  and 
both  he  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the 
Baptist  Church.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noble  have 
two  children,  Fern  and  Aravilla.  Politi¬ 
cally  Mr.  Noble  is  a  Republican,  and  socially 
a  member  of  the  Masonic  order,  Lenox 
Lodge,  No.  353;  he  was  made  a  Mason  at 
New  Boston,  Illinois,  in  1881. 

fR.  DUNLAP,  of  section  20,  Grant 
township,  was  born  in  Virginia,  Feb- 
°  ruary  25,  1832,  a  son  of  Andrew  Dun¬ 
lap,  who  was  born  near  Dunlap  creek,  Fayette 
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county,  Pennsylvania,  near  Brownsville,  where 
the  Dunlap  family  were  among  the  early  set¬ 
tlers.  He  was  a  son  of  Andrew,  Sr.,  who 
was  reared  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  of  Scotch  extraction.  Our  subject’s 
mother,  Jemima  (Robey)  Dunlap,  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Virginia,  and  daughter  of  Loyd 
Robey  who  was  reared  near  Philadelphia. 
Andrew  Dunlap  was  twice  married;  by  the 
first  union  he  had  three  children,  and  by 
the  second  eight  children,  and  our  subject  was 
a  member  of  the  second  family.  His  parents 
came  to  Ohio  in  1853,  and  settled  in  Adams 
county,  and  later  moved  to  Mercer  county, 
Illinois,  where  the  father  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five  years.  He  was  a  boat-builder 
and  miller  by  occupation,  and  politically  was 
a  Democrat.  His  wife  was  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy  five  years. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  reared  to 
farm  work,  and  also  worked  in  the  saw  and 
grist  mills.  He  received  but  a  limited  educa¬ 
tion,  and  July  3,  1863,  enlisted  in  Company 
B,  in  the  Second  Ohio  Heavy  Artillery  Regi¬ 
ment,  under  Captain  Rothrock,  a  brother  of 
Judge  Rothrock.  Mr.  Dunlap  served  two 
years,  and  was  first  under  fire  at  Cleveland 
and  then  at  Morristown.  He  was  one  of  100 
men  who  escorted  General  Schofield  from 
Knoxville  to  Atlanta,  and  at  Dalton  they  had 
a  narrow  escape  from  the  Rebels.  He  was 
honorably  discharged  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  at 
Camp  Chase.  In  1869  he  went  to  Mercer 
county,  Illinois,  where  he  remained  until  he 
came  to  Adams  county.  He  first  worked 
three  years  in  the  mills,  then  at  farming,  and 
in  1882  bought  his  present  place  of  Joel 
Barrett.  He  has  a  good  house,  16  x  22  feet, 
one  and  a  half  stories  high,  with  an  addition 
12  x  12  feet,  situated  on  a  natural  building 
site,  and  surrounded  by  evergreen  and  other 


trees;  he  has  also  a  fine  barn  36  x44  feet.  He 
is  a  dealer  in  Clydesdale  horses. 

Mr.  Dunlap  was  married  in  Adams  county, 
Ohio,  March  25,  1858,  to  Mary  C.  Taylor, 
who  was  reared  and  educated  in  this  county, 
the  daughter  of  James  and  Mary  (Moore) 
Taylor;  the  former  was  born  in  Ohio,  of 
Scotch  Irish  parents,  and  the  latter  was  born 
in  Virginia,  and  died  when  Mrs.  Dunlap  was 
a  child.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dunlap  have  four 
children:  James T.,  a  well-known  and  promi¬ 
nent  citizen  of  Union  township;  John  N"., 
foreman  of  a  large  nursery  in  Riverside, 
California;  George,  who  is  interested  with 
his  brother  in  California;  and  Charles  E., 
at  home.  They  lost  two  children  by  death: 
Robert  S.,  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  an  infant 
child.  Politically  Mr.  Dunlap  is  a  Republi¬ 
can;  socially  a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R., 
Lenox  Post,  and  religiously  both  he  and  his 
wife  are  members  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church. 

J.  BIVENS,  of  section  28,  Grant  town¬ 
ship,  is  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  this 
®  county,  having  come  here  in  the  spring 
of  1876.  He  was  born  in  Franklin  county, 
Pennsylvania,  January  25,  1833,  a  son  of 
Leonard  and  Christena  (Hull)  Bivens.  The 
father  was  born  on  the  same  farm  as  our  sub¬ 
ject,  and  the  mother  was  born  in  the  same 
neighborhood.  The  father  was  a  farmer  all 
his  life;  a  Democrat  politically,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  his  children 
were  reared  in  that  faith.  The  parents  lived 
in  Pennsylvania  until  death,  the  mother  dying 
when  our  subject  was  small.  He  was  reared 
on  a  farm  in  Franklin  county,  and  received  a 
common  school  education.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-two  years  he  came  West  to  Knox 
county,  Illinois,  where  he  lived  three  months; 
then  he  lived  in  Peoria  county,  same  State, 
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and  next  returned  to  Knox  county,  where  he 
lived  until  1876,  and  in  that  year  came  to 
this  county.  He  bought  his  present  farm  of 
S.  II.  Fisher,  who  had  made  some  improve¬ 
ments,  and  he  now  owns  240  acres  of  Adams 
county’s  best  land,  located  four  miles  north¬ 
east  of  Lenox.  He  has  a  good  residence, 
14x24  feet,  one  and  a  half  stories  high,  with 
an  addition  12x24  feet,  and  also  good  stables, 
sheds,  cribs,  feed  lots  for  stock,  etc. 

Mr.  Bivens  was  married  in  Knox  county, 
Illinois,  when  twenty-eight,  years  of  age,  to 
Mrs.  Addie  (Phillips)  Cullison,  a  widow  lady, 
who  was  born  in  Vermont,  a  daughter  of 
Joseph  Phillips.  She  was  reared  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  her  native  State.  They  have  had 
six  children,  three  of  whom  are  living,  viz.: 
Joseph  Leonard,  Sidney  Grant  and  Charles, 
all  at  home.  Three  children  died  in  child¬ 
hood:  Katie,  at  the  age  of  four  years;  Or¬ 
lando  Hugh,  when  a  babe  of  nine  months; 
and  Sherman  Porter,  at  the  age  of  eight 
years.  The  great  loss  of  Mr.  Bivens’  life 
was  in  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife,  in 
1881.  She  was  an  affectionate  wife  and 
mother,  a  kind  neighbor,  and  her  death  was 
a  severe  blow  to  her  family  and  friends.  Mr. 
Bivens  is  a  Republican  in  his  political  views. 

- - 

M.  HURDLE,  another  one  of  the  en¬ 
terprising  and  well-to-do  citizens  of 
®  Adams  county,  Iowa,  was  born  in 
Muskingum  county,  Ohio,  in  July,  1829. 
His  father,  William  V.  Hurdle,  M.  D.,  was  of 
Scotch  ancestry  and  born  in  Ohio,  the  son  of 
pioneers  of  the  Buckeye  State.  His  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  Kinney,  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania,  the  daughter  of  Will¬ 
iam  and  Mary  (Mahan)  Kinney,  also  of 
Pennsylvania.  W.  V.  Hurdle  was  an  in¬ 
fluential  and  popular  physician  in  Mus¬ 


kingum  county,  Ohio,  for  many  years.  He 
moved  to  Illinois  in  1855,  and  died  in  1863. 
F.  M.  Hurdle  was  reared  in  his  native  county, 
receiving  a  good  education  in  the  schools  at 
Zanesville.  He  was  for  a  time  engaged  in 
the  mercantile  business  at  Dresden.  In  1852 
he  came  west  and  settled  at  La  Ilarpe,  Han¬ 
cock  county,  Illinois,  where  he  did  a  mer¬ 
cantile  business.  The  years  1861  and  ’62  he 
spent  in  Chicago,  engaged  in  a  commission 
business,  and  from  there  went  to  Sparland, 
Illinois,  where  he  conducted  a  dry-goods  es¬ 
tablishment.  In  1870  he  was  appointed 
United  States  Inspector  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department,  and  served  as  Govern¬ 
ment  Gauger  at  Peoria,  Illinois,  for  fifteen 
years. 

In  1888  Mr.  Hurdle  came  to  Iowa  and 
located  on  his  farm  in  Carl  township,  Adams 
county,  which  he  had  purchased  in  1883.  It 
contains  280  acres,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
farms  in  the  county.  His  beautiful  residence 
is  furnished  with  taste  and  elegance,  and 
is  surrounded  by  attractive  and  well-kept 
grounds.  A  grove  of  fourteen  acres,  a  fine 
orchard,  an  abundance  of  small  fruits,  com¬ 
modious  barns,  modern  windmill,  well-culti¬ 
vated  fields,  and  broad  pastures  dotted  over 
with  fine  horses  and  cattle — all  these  com¬ 
bine  to  make  the  Hurdle  farm  one  of  the 
most  desirable  ones  in  Adams  county. 

Mr.  Hurdle  was  married  in  La  Harpe, 
Illinois,  in  1855,  to  Miss  Letecia  Barr,  a 
lady  of  much  culture  and  refinement,  born  in 
Breckenridge  county,  Kentucky,  of  a  highly 
respected  family.  Her  parents,  Adam  and 
Hannah  (Beauchamp)  Barr,  were  both  na¬ 
tives  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hurdle 
have  had  two  sons  born  to  them:  O.  V. 
Hurdle,  who  holds  an  important  and  trusted 
position  in  a  bank  at  Clarinda,  Page  county, 
Iowa,  and  Logan  E.,  born  in  Chicago  in 
1863,  and  died  at  the  age  of  five  years  at 
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Sparland,  Illinois.  O.  Y.  Hurdle  married 
Miss  Mollie  Mahan,  and  has  three  children: 
Frank,  Charlie  and  Leonard. 

?A.  McGINNIS  made  his  arrival  on  this 
mundane  sphere  December  4,  1853,  in 
°  Madison  county,  Iowa.  He  is  a  son  of 
the  Rev.  J.  B.  McGinnis,  deceased,  a  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Christian  Church  and  a  prominent 
pioneer  of  Madison  and  Adair  counties.  He 
was  well  and  favorably  known  all  over  south¬ 
western  Iowa,  had  preached  the  gospel  of 
salvation  in  many  a  log  cabin  and  school- 
house,  and  was  instrumental  in  doing  much 
good  in  the  cause  of  his  Master,  whom  he 
served  faithfully  as  long  as  he  lived.  His 
death  occurred  at  his  home,  twelve  miles 
northeast  of  Greenfield,  Adair  county,  Iowa, 
in  April,  1890.  He  had  come  to  this  State 
from  Indiana,  and  here  he  was  the  owner  of 
a  large  and  valuable  tract  of  land.  After 
giving  liberally  to  his  children  he  had  a  fine 
farm  of  200  acres  left,  on  which  he  was  re¬ 
siding  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  had  a 
family  of  twelve  children,  eight  sons  and  four 
daughters,  eleven  of  whom  are  now  living. 

J.  A.,  whose  name  heads  this  biography, 
was  the  sixth  born  in  this  large  family.  He 
was  a  lad  of  nine  years  when  his  father  set¬ 
tled  in  Adair  county,  and  there  he  grew  to 
manhood,  spending  his  youth  on  a  farm  and 
receiving  his  education  in  the  pioneer  schools. 
He  purchased  land  in  Adams  county  in  1877, 
and  is  now  well  located  on  a  good  farm  of 
120  acres,  eighty  acres  of  which  are  in  Carl 
township  and  forty  in  Colony  township. 
Here  he  has  a  comfortable  cottage  home, 
good  outbuildings,  fine  grove,  orchard,  etc., 
and  everything  about  the  premises  wears  an 
air  of  thrift  and  prosperity. 

In  Carl  township,  this  county,  in  Septem¬ 


ber,  1878,  Mr.  McGinnis  married  Miss  Mary 
E.  Madison,  daughter  of  Charles  Madison,  of 
Carl  township.  She  was  a  teacher  before  her 
marriage,  was  a  lady  of  much  culture  and 
refinement,  and  possessed  many  amiable 
traits  of  character,  being  loved  by  al)  who 
knew  her.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church.  She  died  January  10,  1890, 
leaving  one  son,  Charley  Guy,  born  June  25, 
1881.  Her  second  child,  a  daughter,  died 
December  27,  1889,  at  the  age  of  three  days. 

Politically  Mr.  McGinnis  is  an  Indepen¬ 
dent.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Christian 
Church. 


RS.  EMMA  BOWLING  resided  near 
Carbon,  Adams  county,  Iowa,  for 
more  than  a  score  of  years.  She  was 
well  known  in  this  vicinity,  and  her  biog¬ 
raphy  will  be  of  interest  to  many.  Briefly, 
it  is  as  follows: 

She  was  born  in  Germany,  the  daughter  of 
George  and  Lena  (Marsliaw)  Orf,  and  was 
five  years  old  when  she  came  with  her  par¬ 
ents  to  America  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania. 
Her  father  was  by  trade  a  knife-maker;  but 
after  coming  to  this  country  he  was  in  the 
railroad  employ.  His  death  occurred  at  the 
age  of  fifty-seven  years.  The  mother  died  at 
Mrs.  Bowling’s  when  in  her  seventieth  year. 

Emma  grew  up  and  was  educated  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Arriving  at  young  womanhood, 
she  was  married  in  1866  to  Monroe  Martin. 
Mr.  Martin  was  born  in  Schuylkill  county, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1840,  a  descendant  of 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  ancestry.  He  was 
reared  on  the  farm  and  educated  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  his  native  State.  When  the 
war  came  on  he  enlisted  in  Company  A, 
Forty-eighth  Pennsylvania  Infantry  Volun¬ 
teers,  and  served  nine  months,  after  which 
he  returned  home.  Six  months  later  he  en- 
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listed  again  in  the  Pennsylvania  Infantry 
Volunteers,  remaining  in  the  service  three 
years.  He  was  at  the  battles  of  Petersburg, 
Gettysburg,  Wilderness  and  others,  and  was 
honorably  discharged  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
While  in  the  service  he  met  with  an  accident 
by  which  his  leg  was  broken.  His  marriage, 
as  already  stated,  occurred  in  1866,  and  the 
following  year  they  moved  to  La  Fayette 
county,  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Martin  was  a 
butcher  by  trade,  and  had  followed  that  bus¬ 
iness  five  years  in  Pennsylvania.  After  re¬ 
siding  two  years  and  a  half  in  Wisconsin, 
they  came  to  Adams  county,  Iowa,  bought 
wild  land  and  developed  a  fine  farm  of  280 
acres.  Mr.  Martin  also  bought  a  farm  of 
eighty  acres  in  Lincoln  township,  which  he 
gave  to  their  only  child,  Carrie.  She  is  the 
wife  of  William  Roath,  a  native  of  Knox 
county,  Illinois,  and  has  three  children: 
Emma  Luella,  Lotta  May  and  Alice  Eliza¬ 
beth.  Mr.  Martin  died  September  9,  1884, 
aged  forty-five  years.  On  that  day  he  had 
become  a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  Llewellyn 
Post,  and  while  returning  home  was  stricken 
with  heart  disease  and  died  before  reaching 
the  house.  He  was  a  man  of  industry  and 
integrity,  and  was  an  honored  and  respected 
citizen.  Politically  he  was  a  Democrat. 

In  November,  1886,  the  subject  of  our 
sketch  was  united  in  marriage  with  George 
Bowling,  a  native  of  this  State,  and  an  en¬ 
terprising  and  well-to-do  citizen  of  Douglas 
township.  Mrs.  Emma  Bowling  died  No¬ 
vember  24,  1891,  and  was  buried  at  Quincy, 
November  25,  1891. 

J|9||  C.  KANE,  a  farmer  and  stock- raiser  of 
section  22,  Mercer  township,  has  been 
identified  with  the  interests  of  Adams 
county  since  1876.  He  is  a  native  of  Penn¬ 


sylvania,  born  at  Philadelphia  in  May,  1842, 
and  is  the  third  son  of  Allen  and  Mary 
Kane.  At  the  age  of  ten  years  he  came  with 
his  father’s  family  to  Dubuque,  Iowa.  His 
youth  was  spent  in  assisting  on  the  farm  and 
attending  school,  receiving  a  common-school 
education.  In  1864  he,  in  company  with 
about  100  others  and  twenty  or  thirty  teams, 
crossed  the  plains  to  Montana.  At  this  early 
date  there  was  no  trail,  and  the  services  of  a 
guide  were  employed.  They  were  four 
months  in  crossing  the  plains,  arriving  at 
Virginia  City.  Forty  miles  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  they  saw  the  last  house  prior  to  reach¬ 
ing  their  destination.  During  the  journey 
quite  a  number  of  the  party  were  slain  by 
hostile  Indians.  After  arriving  at  Virginia 
City,  which  was  then  a  mining  camp,  Mr. 
Kane  engaged  in  mining,  continuing  in  this 
business  for  six  years.  The  guide  on  this 
journey  was  the  celebrated  frontiersman, 
Bridges,  and  on  the  way  they  located  Boze¬ 
man  City.  Mr.  Kane  may  well  be  classed  as 
a  pioneer  of  Montana.  The  trip  back  was 
uneventful,  as  railroads  and  many  other 
marks  of  civilization  had  taken  the  place  of 
the  dangers  and  hardships  they  had  encoun¬ 
tered  on  their  trip  west. 

He  returned  to  his  former  home  in  Du¬ 
buque  county,  and  was  there  married  July  1, 
1874,  to  Mary  Ann  Daly,  a  native  of  Iowa, 
born  in  Dubuque  county,  a  daughter  of  Den¬ 
nis  and  Ellen  (Moriarty)  Daly.  The  former 
was  a  native  of  County  Cork,  Ireland,  and 
the  latter  of  New  York.  Mr.  Daly  came  to 
America  in  1832;  was  married  in  New  York, 
and  came  to  Iowa  in  1850.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kane  are  the  parents  of  six  children:  Mag¬ 
gie,  Allen,  Robert,  Alice,  Bertha  and  Dora. 
The  family  are  members  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

Mr.  Kane  settled  in  Adams  county  and 
purchased  240  acres  of  wild  land,  which  he 
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at  once  began  the  task  of  improving.  Politi¬ 
cally  he  is  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party.  Mr.  Kane  is  a  self-made  man, 
and  by  his  own  industry  and  exertions  has 
accumulated  a  good  property,  which  he  uses 
to  the  best  advantage  in  providing  himself 
and  family  with  all  the  necessaries  and  com¬ 
forts  of  life. 

OBERT  BUXTON,  a  successful  farmer 
of  section  8,  Grant  township,  came  to 
this  county  in  April,  1881,  where  he 
has  since  been  one  of  the  importrnt  factors  of 
its  development.  He  was  born  in  Washing¬ 
ton  county,  Pennsylvania,  September  20, 
1851,  a  son  of  Absalom  Buxton, a  native  of 
Virginia,  and  of  English  and  German  descent. 
He  was  a  son  of  Jacob  and  Elizabeth  Buxton. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  in  Washing¬ 
ton  county,  Pennsylvania,  Absalom  Buxton 
was  married  to  Haney  Shaw,  a  native  of 
Williamsburg,  Washington  county,  and 
daughter  of  Robert  and  Agnes  (Wilkins) 
Shaw,  the  former  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  the 
latter  of  Guernsey  county,  Ohio.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Buxton  came  to  Washington  county, 
Iowa,  in  185#2,  where  they  were  among  the 
early  settlers.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  late 
war,  and  died  while  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  in  the  White  Hall  Hospital,  in 
Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  near  Philadel¬ 
phia,  in  his  forty-second  year.  He  left  a 
widow  and  two  children, — a  daughter  and  a 
son.  He  was  a  mechanic,  cooper  and  mason 
by  occupation;  a  Democrat  politically,  and 
religiously  was  inclined  to  the  Methodist 
Church.  The  widow  and  children  lived  in 
Washington  county,  Iowa,  until  1881,  when 
they  came  to  this  county.  The  home  farm 
contains  160  acres  of  rich  soil,  well  improved, 
on  which  is  a  good  one-and-a-half-story 
house,  16  x  24  feet,  wTith  an  L  24  x  32  feet, 


surrounded  by  a  nice  lawn  and  pine  and 
evergreen  trees. 

Mrs.  Buxton  and  daughter,  Mary  J.,  are 
worthy  and  consistent  members  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Buxton  is  in  the 
prime  of  life,  frank  and  cordial  in  his  man¬ 
ner,  and  is  one  of  Grant  township’s  popular 
citizens.  He  was  united  in  marriage  Au- 
gust  27,  1891,  at  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
parsonage,  Corning,  Iowa,  to  Miss  Maiy 
Woodward. 

AMUEL  G.  BROWN,  a  well  and  favor¬ 
ably  known  farmer  of  section  28,  Nod¬ 
away  township,  was  born  in  Highland 
county,  Ohio,  near  Hillsboro,  the  county 
seat,  December  5,  1855,  the  son  of  Rev. 
Thomas  D.  Brown,  a  highly  esteemed,  early 
settler,  who  did  much  for  the  cause  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  He  married  Mary  E.  Williams,  a 
native  of  Virginia,  of  which  her  father  was 
also  a  native.  Rev.  Thomas  D.  Brown  was 
a  native  of  Virginia,  a  son  of  John  Brown, 
who  served  in  the  war  of  1812.  He  was  in 
early  life  a  saddler  and  harness- maker;  at 
length  he  came  to  Iowa,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days  farming  and  preaching 
the  Gospel.  The  Brown  family  lived  in  Ohio 
until  1866,  when  they  came  to  Adams  coun¬ 
ty,  Iowa,  and  in  1872  to  the  place  where 
they  still  reside,  near  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  They  had  twelve  children — six  sons 
and  six  daughters.  One  son,  John,  was  a 
member  of  Company  A,  Eighty-Ninth  Ohio 
Volunnteer  Infautry,  in  the  late  war,  and  is 
now  a  dentist  at  Clarinda,  this  State.  An¬ 
other  son,  James,  was  the  Recorder  for  Page 
county  for  eight  years. 

Mr.  Samuel  G.  Brown,  whose  name  intro¬ 
duces  this  sketch,  was  the  youngest  child  in 
the  above  large  family.  He  grew  up  to 
manhood  on  the  farm  near  here,  remaining 
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with  his  parents  until  his  marriage.  lie 
first  bought,  in  1887,  forty  acres  of  land,  of 
Samuel  Kennedy,  and  has  purchased  more 
since  then,  so  that  he  now  owns  180  acres. 
It  is  rich  land  and  well  improved.  His 
dwelling  is  15  x  30,  with  an  L  12  x  14.  The 
yards  and  premises  generally  are  neat  and 
well  equipped.  Mr.  Brown  devotes  his 
attention  to  general  farming  and  stock-rais¬ 
ing.  On  national  questions  he  is  a  Republi¬ 
can.  but  never  aspired  to  office.  Both 
himself  and  wife  belong  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  are  active  in  its  Sun¬ 
day-school. 

He  was  married  in  this  county,  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1878,  to  Miss  Hattie  Larison,  a  well- 
cultured  lady  from  Ohio.  Their  three  chil¬ 
dren  are  Wilma  E.,  Jesse  B.  and  Ray  W. 

.(*>  ®).  .  .  . 

- - 

W.  CRAMER,  proprietor  of  “Shade 
land,”  section  28,  Jasper  township 
®  (postoffice  Corning),  was  born  March 
16,  1845,  in  Clermont  county,  Ohio,  near 
Cincinnati,  a  son  of  Joseph  Cramer,  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  German,  who  served  in  the  war  of 
1812.  His  wife’s  name  before  marriage  was 
Elizabeth  Binkley,  and  she  was  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania.  They  lived  in  Clermont 
county,  Ohio,  until  their  death,  the  father 
dying  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years;  he 
was  a  farmer  all  his  'life;  was  an  active 
Republican  and  a  zealous  Methodist,  being 
steward,  class-leader,  etc.,  in  that  religious 
body.  They  had  twelve  sons  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters;  six  of  the  sons  served  in  the  late  war, 
one  of  whom,  Alexander,  died  in  Libby 
prison,  after  he  had  been  confined  there  nine 
months.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Second 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Cramer,  the  eighth  born  in  the 
above  family,  was  reared  to  farm  life.  In 


August,  1861,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  he 
enlisted  in  Company  C,  Second  Ohio  Infan¬ 
try  Volunteers,  and  served  over  three  years, 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  battles  of  Stone 
river,  Nashville,  Chickamauga,  Chattanooga, 
Lookout  Mountain  (under  General  Thomas), 
Missionary  Ridge,  Perryville,  Crab  Orchard, 
etc.  At  Missionary  Ridge  he  was  wounded, 
losing  the  middle  finger  of  his  left  hand 
from  a  buck  shot.  This  confined  him  to  the 
hospital  at  Nashville,  at  Camp  Dennison, 
Ohio,  and  still  later  with  the  Invalid  Corps 
at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  Au¬ 
gust  22,  1864,  he  was  honorably  discharged 
at  Washington,  and  he  returned  to  Clermont 
county,  Ohio. 

In  1865  he  went  to  Knox  county,  Illinois, 
near  Galesburg,  where  he  made  his  home 
until  March,  1886,  when  he  came  to  Adams 
county,  and  settled  upon  his  present  farm. 
It  had  been  entered  from  the  Government  by 
Isaac  Mather,  and  afterward  owned  by  W. 
Stahl.  There  are  240  acres  in  the  place — 
good  land  and  well  improved,  and  here  Mr. 
Cramer  devotes  his  attention  to  the  rearing 
of  short-horn  cattle  and  Chester  white  hogs. 
He  has  spent  much  time  and  money  in  ob¬ 
taining  the  best  specimens  of  cattle,  and  he 
now  has  a  herd  second  to  none  "in  the  coun¬ 
ty.  His  swine  he  received  from  Cleveland, 
Ohio — the  best  that  money  can  obtain.  He 
has  a  fine  frame  house,  modern  style,  28  x  32 
feet  and  two  stories  high,  surrounded  with 
tastefully  arranged  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs,  an  orchard  of  four  acres,  barn  30x56 
feet,  with  stone  basement,  and  other  barns 
and  miscellaneous  buildings  in  sufficient 
number  and  conveniently  arranged.  “Shade- 
land”  is  a  beautiful  place.  In  reference  to 
national  questions  Mr.  Cramer  is  a  Repub¬ 
lican,  and  he  is  a  member  of  Llewellyn  Post, 
G.  A.  R.  Both  himself  and  wife  were 
brought  up  as  Methodists  in  religion. 
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He  was  married  in  October,  1867,  in  Ivnox 
county,  Illinois,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Mather? 
daughter  of  Isaac  Mather  and  a  native  ot 

C 

Connecticut,  of  an  old  New  England  family. 
Her  mother  before  marriage  was  Mary  Ann 
Faulkner,  born  in  Virginia.  Her  parents 
died  in  Knox  county,  Illinois.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cramer  have  seven  children,  namely: 
Emory,  who  lives  in  Knox  county,  Illinois; 
Lewis,  at  home;  Jerry,  in  Knox  county; 
Marion,  Nettie,  Lettie  and  Martha. 

fA.  PEASE,  the  pioneer  jeweler  of 
Corning,  was  born  in  Franklin  county, 
®  Maine,  in  1844.  He  learned  the  jew¬ 
eler’s  trade  in  his  native  county,  and  in  1866 
came  West,  settling  in  Quincy,  Adams 
county,  Iowa.  In  1867  he  began  business 
with  simply  a  set  of  tools  as  his  only  capital. 
In  1869  he  located  in  Corning  and  has  ever 
since  been  a  resident  here. 

His  stock  now  consists  of  a  complete  line 
of  jewelers’  goods;  also  a  full  line  of  fancy 
goods,  stationary  and  wall  paper.  He  lias 
built  up  an  extensive  business  and  is  the 
leading  jeweler  of  the  city. 

During  hisbusiness  career  he  has  seen  Corn- 
ing  grow  from  a  village  of  thirteen  buildings 
to  its  present  size,  and  no  man  has  taken  a 
deeper  interest  in  its  development  and  wel¬ 
fare,  or  more  nearly  kept  pace  with  its  com¬ 
mercial  importance.  In  his  political  principles 
he  is  a  Republican  and  has  held  office  as 
member  of  Town  Council,  president  of  School 
Board,  and  now  fills  the  office  of  county 
Supervisor. 

In  1872  he  married  Miss  El  vie  Dunbar,  a 
native  of  Vermont,  whose  parents  came  to 
Corning  in  1869,  where  they  were  married. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pease  have  three  children. 
They  are  influential  members  of  the  Methodist 
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Episcopal  Church,  contributing  freely  to  all 
its  beneficiaries. 


JJ^LARK  D.  LAWRENCE,  who  resides  in 
fife  section  26,  Douglas  township,  Adams 
county,  Iowa,  dates  his  arrival  in  this 
county  April  24,  1855. 

Mr.  Lawrence  made  his  appearance  on  this 
mundane  sphere,  in  Morgan  county,  Ohio, 
December  2,  1839.  His  father,  Thomas  H. 
Lawrence,  a  native  of  Maine,  was  a  son  of 
Zacliariah  Lawrence,  who  was  of  English 
descent  and  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812. 
Thomas  H.  wTas  five  years  old  when  his  par¬ 
ents  moved  to  Ohio,  where  he  was  reared  and 
lived  until  1855,  and  where  he  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Patience  Devol,  a  native  of 
Ohio  and  a  daughter  of  Presberry  Devol. 
Her  father,  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  was 
also  of  English  descent.  In  1855  Thomas 
H.  Lawrence  came  from  Ohio  by  steamboat 
on  the  Ohio  and  Missouri  rivers  to  St. 
Joseph,  thence  by  ox  teams  to  Adams  county, 
Iowa,  and  settled  on  section  5,  Jasper  town¬ 
ship.  He  died  at  Quincy,  in  February,  1865, 
aged  fifty-four  years.  By  trade  he  was  a 
mechanic,  stone  mason  and  plasterer;  in 
politics  a  Republican;  and  in  his  life  exem¬ 
plified  the  truths  of  Christianity.  His  wife 
died  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  They  had 
thirteen  children,  seven  sons  and  six  daugh¬ 
ters,  of  whom  Clark  D.  was  the  third  born 
and  oldest  son.  He  was  fifteen  years  old 
when  the  family  came  to  Adams  county. 

July  13,  1861,  Mr.  Lawrence  enlisted  in 
Company  H,  Fourth  Iowa  Infantry,  Captain 
E.  Y.  Burgan,  and  served  three  years,  one 
month  and  twenty-one  days.  At  Pea  Ridge, 
Arkansas,  he  was  wounded  in  the  right  thigh, 
and  was  confined  in  the  hospital  until  April 
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16,  when  lie  was  granted  a  furlough  and  re¬ 
turned  home  for  a  time.  July  14  he  rejoined 
his  regiment  at  Helena,  Arkansas.  lie  par¬ 
ticipated  in  a  number  of  important  engage¬ 
ments,  and  on  September  4,  1864,  was 
honorably  discharged  at  Jonesborough,  Geor¬ 
gia,  after  which  he  returned  to  Adams  county. 

Mr.  Lawrence  subsequently  spent  four 
years  and  a  half  on  a  farm  (homestead)  in 
Sherman  county,  Kansas,  being  among  the 
early  settlers  of  that  place.  He  came  to  his 
present  farm  in  1880.  Here  he  has  eighty 
acres  of  well  improved  land,  with  good 
orchard  and  fine  grove,  comfortable  cottage 
home,  outbuildings,  etc.  He  has  a  good  mule 
team  that  has  done  him  service  for  twenty- 
four  years. 

November  2,  1864,  Mr.  Lawrence  was 
married  to  Sarah  R.  Clark,  who  was  born  in 
Henry  county,  Iowa,  daughter  of  Manly  and 
Mary  E.  (Bell)  Clark.  Eight  sons  have  been 
born  to  them,  six  of  whom  are  living,  viz: 
Thomas  H.,  Horace  C.,  Frank  D.,  Walter  E., 
Doc  B.  and  John  L.  Manly  C.  and  Zacha- 
riah  Presberry  are  those  deceased. 

Mr.  Lawrence  is  in  politics  a  Repulican, 
and  as  township  trustee  has  made  an  efficient 
officer.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Llewellyn 
Post,  G.  A.  R.,  of  Corning,  Iowa.  James 
Llewellyn  was  the  first  man  killed  in  the 
Rebellion,  from  Adams  county;  he  was  a 
member  of  Company  H,  Fourth  Iowa. 


fEORGE  TULLY,  of  section  26,  Grant 
township,  Castle  Brae  Farm,  came  to 
this  county  in  1881,  and,  like  many  of 
Iowa’s  successful  and  honored  citizens,  is  a 
native  of  Scotland,  born  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed,  in  Roxburghshire,  November  8,  1822, 
a  son  of  Andrew  and  Catharine  (Dickie) 
Tully,  also  natives  of  Scotland.  The  father 


was  a  son  of  Andrew  Tully,  Sr.,  who  was  a 
man  of  note  in  Scotland;  the  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  John  Dickie.  Our  subject’s 
parents  came  to  Peterborough  county,  Can¬ 
ada,  when  that  country  was  yet  new,  and 
they  had  to  carry  their  grist  to  mill  on  their 
backs.  They  lived  there  until  death,  the 
mother  dying  at  the  age  of  seventy-four 
years,  and  the  father  at  the  age  of  ninety. 
They  reared  a  family  of  six  sons  and  two 
daughters,  and  two  of  the  sons  were  promi¬ 
nent  clergymen  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
One  son,  Dr.  Tully,  located  near  Philadelphia, 
and  another,  Rev.  Andrew  Tully,  at  one  time 
in  early  days  owned  240  acres  of  land  in 
Adams  county. 

George,  our  subject,  was  reared  on  a  farm, 
receiving  his  education  in  the  common 
schools.  At  the  age  of  twenty- eight  years, 
in  1850,  he  married  Jane  Fowler,  a  woman 
of  intelligence,  who  has  been  a  devoted  wife 
and  helpmate  to  her  husband.  She  was 
born  January  29,  1880,  in  Peterborough 
county,  Canada,  a  daughter  of  William  and 
Ann  (Ingles)  Fowler,  the  former  a  native  of 
Roxburghshire.  Scotland,  and  the  latter  of 
Yorkshire,  England.  The  parents  were  mar¬ 
ried  in  Canada,  and  reared  a  family  of  eleven 
children,  eight  daughters  and  three  sons. 
They  lived  until  death  in  Peterborough 
county,  the  father  dying  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four  years,  and  the  mother  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three.  After  his  marriage  Mr.  Tully 
improved  a  farm  in  his  neighborhood,  where 
he  built  a  good  brick  house  and  barns.  He 
sold  this  place  in  1880,  and  the  next  year 
bought  a  farm  of  820  acres  in  Grant  town¬ 
ship  of  Arch  Casteel,  where  he  has  a  good 
house,  14  x  24  feet,  with  an  addition  14x14 
feet,  one  and  a  half  stories  high,  situated  on 
a  natural  building  site  four  miles  from 
Lenox,  and  surrounded  by  a  fine  grove  and 
I  orchard  of  six  acres. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tully  have  eight  children, 
six  daughters  and  two  sons,  all  born  in 
Peterborough  county,  namely :  Andrew,  born 
December  28,  1851,  was  married  February  6, 
1888,  to  Miss  Mary  Agnes  Davidson,  who 
was  reared  and  educated  in  Peterborough,  a 
daughter  of  Donald  and  Sarah  (Robinson) 
Davidson;  they  have  three  sons, — George 
M.,  Herbert  D.  and  Wellington  Bruce;  Ann 
is  the  wife  of  W.  0.  Smith,  principal  of  the 
schools  at  Peterborough,  and  they  have 
eight  children, — Lottie  J.  L.,  Florence  A.  L., 
Lavina  A.  G.,  Mary  E.,  Etta  H.,  Clarence  M., 
Keneth  Maxwell  and  an  infant  daughter; 
William  F.  married  Rachel  Kane,  and  they 
have  one  son, — Robert;  Mary  Jane  is  the 
wife  of  Duncan  McFee,  of  Union  county, 
Iowa,  and  they  have  four  children, — George 
A.,  Robert  W.,  Mabel  J.  and  Willmer;  Mar¬ 
garet  is  the  wife  of  John  McFee,  also  of 
Union  county,  and  they  have  two  children, — 
George  A.  and  Louis  W ;  Elizabeth  Ellen  is 
the  wife  of  Thomas  Kane,  of  Grant  town¬ 
ship,  and  they  have  one  child, — Gertrude 
Zepherene;  Agues  Georgia  is  the  wife  of 
George  McFee,  of  Grant  township,  and  they 
have  one  child, — Agnes  Luella;  Ada  Louise 
Dickie  is  at  home,  and  has  been  enlisted  as 
one  of  Adams  county’s  teachers.  Mr.  Tully 
is  a  Republican  politically,  and  has  served  as 
Justice  of  the  Peace  of  Grant  township. 
Religiously  he  is  an  active  worker  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  which  he  is  also  an 
elder. 

- - 

|?SAAC  I.  HOMAM,  grocer  at  Corning,  was 
H  born  in  Putnam  county,  Indiana,  in  1838, 
W  a  son  of  Mark  Homan,  who  was  born  in 
Virginia,  and  Elizabeth  (Stout)  Homan,  who 
was  born  in  North  Carolina.  His  mother  died 
in  1842,  and  his  father  afterward  was  married 
again,  and  many  of  his  descendants  are 


intelligent  citizens  of  this  State.  Mr.  Homan 
was  brought  up  to  farm  life.  He  arrived  in 
Adams  county  in  October.  1864,  settling  in 
Carl  township,  upon  a  farm  where  the  im¬ 
provements  were  very  meager.  Going  to 
work  with  definite  aims,  in  three  years  he 
was  able  to  build  a  new  house,  16  x  26.  After¬ 
ward  he  engaged  to  some  extent  in  other 
business,  and  in  1882  he  sold  his  farm  and 
opened  a  grocery  in  Corning,  which  he  is 
still  conducting,  enjoying  a  good  trade.  His 
genial  manners  and  obliging  methods  of  deal¬ 
ing  have  won  for  him  many  of  the  best  people 
for  customers.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  thirty-five 
years,  a  faithful  worker.  As  a  citizen  no  one 
ranks  higher. 

In  1858  he  married  Miss  Nancy  E.  Wilson, 
a  native  of  Indiana,  and  they  have  had  seven 
children,  two  of  whom  are  living  in  Corning; 
the  others  are  dead. 


BOHN  MERCER,  farmer  and  stock-raiser 
of  section  11,  Jasper  township,  Adams 
county,  since  1882,  was  born  in  Highland 
county,  Ohio,  June  30,  1840,  the  second  son 
and  third  child  in  a  family  of  six  sons  and 
three  daughters  of  Jeremiah  and  Elizabeth 
(Cochran)  Mercer.  His  father  was  a  native  of 
Virginia,  of  English  ancestry,  and  moved  to 
Ohio  when  sixteen  years  of  age.  There  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Andrew  Cochran, 
who  came  from  Ireland  and  settled  in  Adams 
county,  Ohio,  as  a  pioneer,  and  was  finally 
killed  in  the  war  of  1812.  The  parents 
passed  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  High¬ 
land  county. 

Mr.  Mercer  of  this  sketch  was  reared  to 
farm  life,  remaining  with  his  parents  until 
he  was  twenty-four  years  old.  November  11, 
1865,  he  married  Miss  Mary  Ann  Murphin 
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a  native  of  the  same  county  in  Ohio,  and  a 
daughter  of  Eli  Murphin,  who  was  reared 
also  in  that  county,  his  parents  being  among 
the  first  settlers  there.  Her  father  came  to 
Iowa  in  1858.  Mr.  Mercer  was  married  in 
Lucas  county,  Iowa,  and  followed  farming 
until  he  came  to  Adams  county  in  1882.  He 
owns  eighty  acres  in  Jasper  township,  his 
farm  being  one  of  the  finest  in  the  vicinity. 
Mr.  Mercer  is  allied  to  the  Democratic  party. 
Ilis  children  are  D.  N.,  Sadie,  Charles  A., 
Mary,  Maud,  W.  W.  and  Ida.  His  wife  died 
August  20,  1880,  and  he  was  again  married 
October  26,  1882,  to  Miss  California  Mitchell, 
a  daughter  of  George  Mitchell,  and  by  this 
marriage  there  have  been  three  children, — 
one  who  died  in  infancy,  Lura  Belle,  and 
Jessie  Bernice. 


•  ILLIAM  M.  SCOTT,  a  merchant  at 
Corning,  was  born  in  this  State,  in 
1862.  His  father,  Hamilton  Scott, 
was  a  soldier  who  gave  his  life  in  defense  of 
his  country  in  the  last  war  as  a  member  of 
Company  L,  Eleventh  Iowa  Volunteer  In¬ 
fantry.  His  mother’s  maiden  name  was 
Sarah  McDowell.  In  the  family  were  two 
sons  and  one  daughter,  all  of  whom  are  living 
in  Adams  county.  William  M.,  the  youngest 
of  these,  made  good  use  of  his  opportunities 
in  the  public  schools.  Entering  the  house 
of  A..  B.  Turner,  a  merchant,  he  continued 
with  him  four  years,  and  then  entered  busi¬ 
ness  for  himself,  engaging  in  the  general 
merchandise  trade.  At  the  present  time  he 
carries  a  line  of  boots  and  shoes  and  groceries, 
and  has  the  largest  stock  of  boots  and  shoes 
in  Adams  county.  His  honesty  and  ability 
are  beyond  question  and  his  success  is  due 
entirely  to  his  own  talent.  Socially  he  holds 
a  membership  in  the  orders  of  F.  &  A.  M., 


I.  O.  O.  F.  and  K.  of  P.  For  his  wife  he 
married  Miss  Effie  Neighbors. 


YLVESTER  SNYDER  is  a  pioneer  of 
Adams  county.  He  has  been  a  resident 
of  the  county  since  the  spring  of  1855, 
is  well  known  here,  and  a  resume  of  his  life 
will  be  found  of  interest  to  many.  Briefly 
it  is  as  follows: 

Sylvester  Snyder  was  born  in  Cattaraugus 
county,  New  York,  August  10,  1835,  son  of 
Peter  Snyder,  a  native  of  Montgomery  county, 
same  State.  Grandfather  Jacob  Snyder  was 
born  in  Holland  and  was  among  the  first 
Holland  Dutch  settlers  of  New  York  State. 
He  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier.  Peter 
Snyder  was  married  in  Montgomery  county 
to  Hannah  Cornwell,  a  native  of  that  place 
and  also  of  Dutch  extraction. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  a  lad  of  eight 
years  when  his  parents  moved  to  Jo  Daviess 
county,  Illinois,  and  settled  two  miles  and  a 
half  west  of  Warren.  Here  young  Snyder 
grew  up  on  a  farm  and  received  his  education 
in  the  common  schools.  He  helped  to  build 
the  first  railroad  through  the  county,  and 
also  worked  on  the  Mineral  Point  railroad 
north  of  Warren. 

In  1855  the  Snyder  family  came  to 
Adams  county,  Iowa,  being  among  the  earli¬ 
est  settlers  here.  They  first  located  in  Wash¬ 
ington  township  and  in  1875  moved  to  Carl 
township,  where  the  parents  passed  the  rest  of 
their  days  and  died,  the  father  at  the  age  of 
eighty-one  years  and  the  mother,  seventy-five. 
Both  were  worthy  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church.  The  father  was  a  Demo¬ 
crat  before  the  war,  but  a  Republican  after 
the  organization  of  that  party.  Their  family 
consisted  of  five  children.  One  son,  Fred, 
entered  the  service  of  his  country  as  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Iowa  Infantry,  and 
died  at  Keokuk  in  1864.  Sylvester  offered 
his  services,  but  was  rejected  on  account  of  a 
crippled  finger.  Another  brother,  Mark, 
also  enlisted  and  was  not  accepted  into  the 
service. 

In  1861  the  subject  of  our  sketch  settled 
on  eighty  acres  of  wild  land  in  section  17, 
Carl  township.  This  he  sold  in  1870  and 
bought  his  present  farm  of  160  acres,  then 
wild  land.  He  now  has  a  good  farm,  well 
adapted  for  stock  or  grain,  and  improved 
with  buildings,  orchard,  grove,  etc. 

Mr.  Snyder  was  married  in  Adams  county, 
Iowa,  in  1858,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Hamon,  a 
lady  of  intelligence  and  culture  and  an  effi¬ 
cient  teacher  before  her  marriage.  Her  father, 
Lewis  Hamon,  of  Corning,  Iowa,  is  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  Adams  county.  Mrs.  Snyder 
was  born  in  Illinois  and  reared  in  Jones 
county,  Iowa.  They  have  had  sixteen  children, 
thirteen  of  whom  are  living,  viz.;  Frank  W., 
Lane  S.,  Cora  V.,  Grant  W.,  Avanelle  M., 
Jennie  R.,  John  R.,  Ada  S.,  Nanny  A., 
Minerva  E.,  Ethel  E.,  Irene  R-.  and  Lola  M. 
Lilly,  John  and  an  infant  son  are  deceased. 

Mr.  Snyder’s  political  relations  are  with 
the  Greenback  party. 


SAJOR  W.  L.  PARKER  was  born  in 
Shelby  county,  Kentucky,  February 
22,  1820,  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
Parker,  natives  of  Pennsylvania  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  respectively.  His  father  was  eighteen 
years  old  when  he  went  to  Kentucky  with  an 
older  brother,  Samuel,  and  settled  in  Shelby  - 
ville,  where  they  engaged  in  working  at  their 
trade,  that  of  cabinet-making.  This  busi¬ 
ness  John  followed  for  about  five  years,  until 
he  married.  He  and  his  wife,  nee  Elizabeth 
Weaver,  had  ten  children,  of  whom  Major 


Parker  is  the  youngest.  Four  are  still  living, 
John  Parker  was  a  focal  minister  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  his  brother 
Samuel,  was  a  regularly  ordained  minister 
and  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  Conference. 
The  latter  volunteered  as  a  missionary  to  the 
South  and  died  in  Mississippi  in  1818. 
John  died  in  the  triumphs  of  the  Christian 
faith  in  1846.  His  wife  died  in  1822.  She 
also  was  a  devoted  Christian. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  began  life  for 
himself  at  the  age  of  ten  years  by  working 
in  a  brick-yard  in  St.  Louis,  at  twenty-five 
cents  a  day,  off-bearing  from  the  moulder. 
He  subsequently  served  for  a  time  as  cabin 
boy  on  a  steamboat.  At  fourteen  he  com¬ 
menced  learning  the  trade  of  bricklayer  in 
St.  Louis.  This  he  followed  with  contracting 
until  the  war  opened. 

In  1862  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Com¬ 
pany  C,  Fourth  Missouri  Mounted  State 
Militia  Cavalry,  and  was  soon  promoted  to 
Second  Lieutenant.  In  the  fall  of  that  year 
he  was  promoted  to  Captain  of  his  company, 
and  while  acting  in  that  capacity  took  a  gal¬ 
lant  part  in  the  battle  of  Springfield,  Mis¬ 
souri,  against  General  Marmaduke.  In  1864 
he  recruited  out  of  the  Fourth  and  they  vet- 
eraned  and  formed  a  part  of  the  Thirteenth 
Missouri  Cavalry,  of  which  Parker  was  Cap¬ 
tain  of  Company  K.  Later,  he  was  promoted 
to  Major  in  the  same  regiment.  He  was  dis¬ 
charged  in  January,  1866,  His  regiment 
was  sent  out  on  the  plains  to  Fort  Larned, 
Major  Parker  being  commander  of  the  fort. 
Later,  his  battalion  (two  companies  of  cav¬ 
alry  and  two  of  infantry)  was  sent  to  Fort  Au¬ 
burn,  on  the  boundary  between  Colorado  and 
Kansas.  They  marched  from  Auburn  to  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  some  300  miles,  encoun¬ 
tering  several  hard  snow  storms;  while  on 
the  march  they  slept  on  and  under  the  snow 
every  night.  From  there  thejr  were  ordered 
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home,  and  at  St.  Louis  were  paid  off.  lie  was 
never  wounded  or  taken  prisoner,  but  on 
more  than  one  occasion  did  good  running. 
While  in  the  army  lie  contracted  disease 
from  which  he  will  probably  never  recover. 

After  the  war  he  returned  to  the  business 
of  bricklaying  and  contracting  in  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri.  This  he  continued  at  that  place 
until  1870,  when  he  located  in  Evansville, 
Indiana,  and  engaged  in  the  same  business. 
In  1878  he  began  the  manufacture  of  brick 
by  hydraulic  pressure,  turning  out  85,000 
brick  per  day  of  ten  hours,  rain  or  shine. 
In  1875,  his  health  failing,  he  moved  to  blew 
Albany,  and  the  following  year,  seeking  still 
further  change,  he  came  to  Adams  county, 
Iowa.  Here  he  has  since  presided,  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  His  farm,  consist¬ 
ing  of  440  acres,  is  located  in  section  20, 
Quincy  township,  and  is  six  miles  northwest 
of  Corning. 

Major  Parker  was  first  married,  in  1844, 
to  Frances  Dixon.  Her  death  occurred  in 
1872.  She  was  a  Christian  lady  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Methodist  Church.  In  March, 
1875,  he  wedded  Mrs.  Fanny  C/Montgomery, 
widow  of  the  late  Captain  James  Montgom¬ 
ery  and  a  daughter  of  William  and  Abigail 
(Tower)  West,  her  father  a  native  of  Virginia 
and  her  mother  of  Massachusetts.  She  is  the 
third  born  of  their  twelve  children,  seven  of 
whom  are  still  living.  Her  father  died 
during  the  war  at  about  the  age  of  seventy 
years,  and  her  mother,  in  August,  1873,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-eight.  Most  of  their  mar¬ 
ried  life  was  passed  near  New  Albany,  In¬ 
diana.  Mrs.  Parker’s  first  husband,  Captain 
James  Montgomery,  was  one  of  the  leading 
river  men  of  his  day.  He  arose  from  a  poor 
boy  to  a  position  of  influence,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  one  of  the  most  prom 
inent  men  of  New  Albany.  He  held  official 
positions  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church; 


was  associated  with  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
and  was  in  politics  a  Republican.  While  on 
the  river,  he  commanded  a  number  of  boats, 
being  president  of  the  mail  line  between 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
for  seven  years.  While  in  this  position,  he 
was  credited  with  breaking  up  gambling  on 
all  boats  of  that  line. 

During  the  civil  war,  he  served  for  about 
two  years  in  the  Union  navy,  being  the  first 
pilot  of  the  gunboat  Monarch,  next  of  the 
flagship  Hartford  and  afterward  of  the  gun¬ 
boat  Switzerland.  While  on  the  last,  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  volunteer  to  run  the  blockade 
at  Vicksburg,  piloting  the  first  boat  through. 

After  the  war  he  was  never  engaged  in 
any  active  business.  His  death  occurred 
February  3,  1872. 

By  her  first  marriage,  Mrs.  Parker  had 
two  children,  Fanny  E.  and  James  B.  Mont¬ 
gomery. 

Major  Parker  is  a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R. 
Post;  politically  is  a  Republican;  fraternally 
a  member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  religiously, 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Mrs. 
Parker  is  also  a  Methodist.  She  is  a  lady  of 
taste  and  refinement  and  show's  much  of  that 
culture  which  comes  from  an  acquaintance 
with  books.  Her  library  is  composed  of  se¬ 
lect  volumes  and  the  latest  w'orks  of  the 
most  popular  authors. 


OY  D  CHAPMAN,  liveryman  atCorning, 
was  born  in  Washington  county,  Ohio^ 
in  1845,  and  was  but  two  years  of  age 
when  his  father  died,  and  eleven  years  old 
when  his  mother  followed  to  the  other  world, 
after  having  removed  to  Davenport,  this 
State.  Loyd  therefore  practically  brought  up 
himself  on  a  farm.  He  came  to  Adams 
county  in  1874  and  engaged  in  farming.  He 
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was  also  engaged  in  veterinary  practice  for 
nine  years  here,  and  then  in  the  country  and 
adjoining  places.  In  his  present  livery  busi¬ 
ness  he  has  been  engaged  also  for  nine  years, 
and  is  well  known  as  an  accommodating,  hon¬ 
est  and  charitable  gentleman.  He  owns  a 
farm  in  Carl  township,  where  he  has  reduced 
the  original  wild  prairie,  being  a  pioneer  in 
that  section.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Odd 
Fellows  order,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  are 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
At  the  age  of  twenty- three  years,  in  Scott 
county,  this  State,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Emily  C.  Pope,  a  native  of  this  State,  and 
they  have  had  five  children,  as  follows: 
Belle,  engaged  in  a  store;  Isaac  Justis, 
Bertha,  Carrie  M.  and  Edna  M.  In  his  politi¬ 
cal  principles  Mr.  Chapman  is  independent. 


:OHN  BARNETT,  of  section  10,  Douglas 
township,  Adams  county,  was  born  Feb¬ 
ruary  22,  1814,  in  Washington  county, 
Pennsylvania.  He  is  the  son  of  John  Bar¬ 
nett,  a  Scotch-Irishman,  born  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  and  Margaret  (Laferty)  Barnett,  and 
is  one  of  a  family  of  four  sons  and  four 
daughters,  all  of  whom  have  passed  away 
save  the  subject  of  our  sketch.  The  parents 
died  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  they  having 
moved  to  that  place  when  John  was  a  babe  in 
arms.  There  he  lived  until  he  was  twenty. 
He  then  went  to  Richland  county,  Ohio. 
He  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  Buckeye  State,  and  in  his 
younger  days  was  engaged  in  teaching  for 
several  terms.  In  1850  he  made  the  over¬ 
land  trip  to  California,  and  for  two  years 
gave  his  attention  to  mining  and  mercantile 
pursuits  in  the  Golden  State,  with  fair  suc¬ 
cess. 

In  1854  Judge  Barnett  came  to  Adams 


county,  Iowa,  and  settled  where  he  now  re¬ 
sides.  He  was  married  the  same  year  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Wolf.  They  have  had  no 
children  of  their  own,  but  have  been  father 
and  mother  to  three  little  ones  left  to  their 
care:  Barnett  L.  Jones  was  left  without  a 
mother  when  a  young  child;  he  was  taken  by 
Jndcre  and  Mrs.  Barnett  and  reared  to  man- 
hood;  he  is  now  a  dealer  in  general  merchan¬ 
dise  in  Carbon,  Iowa;  Jessie  and  Emma,  two 
nieces,  were  left  motherless  in  infancy  and 
found  a  home  with  our  subject  and  wife; 
they  have  grown  to  maturity  and  Jessie  is 
married  to  Morris  T.  Campbell,  a  prosperous 
business  man,  now  postmaster  of  Carbon, 
Iowa;  Emma  is  at  home,  surrounded  by  all 
the  comforts  of  life. 

The  Judge  owns  1,400  acres  of  land  which 
is  among  the  finest  tracts  in  the  county,  and 
by  many  is  regarded  as  the  finest.  It  is  well 
adapted  to  general  farming,  producing  good 
crops  of  everything  raised  in  this  latitude. 
It  is  also  well  fitted  for  stock-raising.  His 
commodious  two-story  residence  is  beauti¬ 
fully  located  on  a  natural  building  site.  On 
his  land  are  numerous  houses  for  his  ten¬ 
ants,  of  whom  he  has  several.  Fie  has  two 
large  barns,  each  60  x  40  feet,  busides  a  num¬ 
ber  of  outbuildings.  In  fact,  all  the  conven¬ 
iences  of  a  well-kept  farm  are  found  here. 
He  has  twelve  acres  in  orchard  and  five  acres 
of  artificial  grove.  The  Judge  has  given 
much  attention  to  the  raising  of  fine  stock. 
He  has  a  herd  of  graded  shorthorn  cattle;  is 
engaged  in  breeding  Cleveland  Bays,  having 
a  fine  imported  stallion  of  that  breed;  raises 
Poland-China  hogs;  and  has  heretofore  en¬ 
gaged  largely  in  slieep-raising,  having  usually 
about  300  head. 

In  1855  John  Barnett  was  elected  County 
or  Probate  Judge,  and  served  one  term.  He 
has  served  on  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  been 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  Township  Clerk  etc. 
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In  politics  lie  was  and  is  still  a  Democrat. 
During  the  war  lie  tendered  his  services  to 
the  Government,  but  was  never  mustered 
into  the  service.  Judge  Barnett  is  well  pre¬ 
served  for  one  of  his  age,  although  he  has 
had  two  partial  strokes  of  paralysis.  A.  man 
of  the  strictest  integrity,  always  genial  and 
courteous,  he  has  a  limitless  circle  of  friends 
and  truly  merits  the  respect  and  esteem  he 
receives  from  all  who  know  him. 


- - 

D.  BULLOCK,  an  agriculturist  of  sec¬ 
tion  17,  Nodaway  township  (postoffice 
®  East  Nodaway),  was  born  in  Morgan 
county,  Ohio,  December  19,  1839,  the  son  of 
Marshall  and  Rhoda  Bullock,  the  eldest  of 
their  nine  children.  He  was  brought  up  to 
farm  life,  received  a  good  schooling  and 
taught  school  several  terms  with  signal 
success. 

Under  President  Lincoln’s  call  for  “300,- 
000  more”  volunteers  to  suppress  the  great 
insurrection,  he  enlisted  in  Company  D, 
Thirtieth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  and 
served  until  August,  1864,  participating  in 
the  battles  of  Bull  Run,  South  Mountain, 
etc.,  receiving  a  wound  from  a  minie-ball  in 
the  latter  engagement,  in  his  right  hip.  Was 
in  the  field  and  judicial  hospital  five  weeks. 
Afterward  he  was  at  the  siege  of  Vicksburg, 
the  surrender  of  Chattanooga  and  battle 
of  Missionary  Ridge,  where  he  was  again 
wounded,  this  time  losing  a  toe  from  his  left 
foot,  and  lie  was  confined  to  the  hospital  for 
some  time,  and  from  there  went  home  on 
furlough  when  able  to  travel,  and  was  takeu 
prisoner  and  paroled  by  Morgan  while  on  his 
raid  through  Ohio,  Morgan  keeping  his 
horse  in  exchange  for  one  tired  out.  After 
Morgan’s  capture  he  returned  to  the  army, 
and  was  with  Sherman  through  the  Atlanta 


campaign,  and  honorably  discharged  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1864. 

After  spending  a  few  months  at  his  Ohio 
home,  he  came  to  Iowa  and  settled  on  ninety 
acres  of  wild  land,  near  where  his  father  has 
located.  lie  now  owns  there  one  of  the  best 
farms  in  the  county, — 290  acres  of  rich 
ground,  a  large  portion  of  it  being  bottom 
land  on  the  Nodaway  river.  He  also  has 
here  one  of  the  best  orchards  in  the  county, 
and  an  ornamental  grove.  He  has  a  good 
two-story  house  on  a  beautiful  building  site, 
well  ornamented  with  trees  and  shrubbery, 
and  a  large  barn,  etc., — everything  in  good 
trim.  The  home  is  appropriately  named 
“Orchard  Place.”  Mr.  Bullock  is  a  Repub¬ 
lican,  a  member  of  Meyerhoff  Post,  G.  A.  R., 
a  member  of  Villisca  Lodge,  No.  270,  F.  & 
A.  M.,  and  is  a  class-leader  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  He  has  held  the  office  of 
township  clerk  several  terms,  serving  faith¬ 
fully  and  satisfactorily.  He  is  a  reliable 
gentleman,  cordial  in  manner  and  upright  in 
all  his  dealings. 

Mr.  Bullock  was  married  in  1867,  to  Susan 
Pierce,  a  native  of  Morgan  county,  Ohio,  and 
a  daughter  of  William  Pierce,  also  a  native 
ot  that  State.  Their  six  children  are  Albert, 
Chester  V.,  Nellie  Belle,  Lily  Maud,  Cora 
and  Elmer  Marshall.  Two  other  children, 
Rosa  and  Frank  Leslie,  are  deceased. 


tc» 

AMES  T. 

McFEE, 

Belle  Isle  Farm,  is 

— a 


proprietor  of  the 
a  dealer  and  im¬ 
porter  of  Clyde,  Shire  and  Hackney 
horses,  and  also  Shropshire  sheep.  Pie  is  one 
of  the  well  known  and  popular  stock  men  of 
the  Blue  Grass  country,  having  been  in  the 
business  fourteen  years.  His  Shire  horse, 
Charon,  received  the  sweepstakes  at  Corning; 
his  Clyde  horse,  New  Moon,  received  the 
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first  prize  of  its  class;  and  his  Hackney 
horse,  Nestor,  received  first  premiums 
wherever  he  has  been  shown.  Mr.  McFee 
goes  to  England  and  Scotland,  where  he 
buys  the  best  horses  to  be  found  in  those 
countries.  At  Belle  Isle  can  be  found  the 
finest  imported  horses  in  southwestern  Iowa. 
He  has  also  a  number  of  imported  Shrop¬ 
shire  sheep,  which  are  second  to  none  in  the 
West.  Mr.  McFee  is  a  good  judge  of  stock, 
a  successful  business  man,  and  honorable  and 
just  in  all  his  dealings. 

He  came  to  this  country  March  17,  1871, 
where  he  has  since  resided  and  made  his  home. 
He  was  born  in  Peterborough  county,  Can-, 
ada,  March  28,  1844,  a  son  of  Hugh  McFee 
a  native  of  Roxburghshire,  Scotland.  The 
latter  was  a  son  of  James  and  Mary  (For¬ 
syth)  McFee,  natives  of  the  same  place. 
Hugh  McFee  was  married  to  Margaret 
Tully,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  they  had 
seven  children,  five  sons  and  two  daughters. 
They  lost  one  son  by  death.  James  T.,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  is  their  eldest  child 
and  was  reared  on  a  farm,  and  received  a 
common-school  education.  In  1871  he  came 
to  this  county  and  settled  on  160  acres  of 
wild  land,  which  he  has  since  made  his 
home.  He  now  owns  560  acres  in  Grant 
township,  Adams  county,  and  eighty  acres  in 
Union  county.  He  has  two  barns,  one  52  x  64 
feet,  and  the  other  48  x  50  feet,  both  of  which 
are  well  arranged  for  horses  and  cattle.  He 
feeds  200  head  of  cattle,  besides  keeping  a 
large  number  of  stock  of  various  kinds. 

Mr.  McFee  was  married  in  Peterborough 
county,  July  12,  1868,  to  Miss  Prudence 
Kidd,  a  native  of  the  same  county,  and 
daughter  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  (Johns) 
Kidd,  the  former  of  Scotch  descent,  born  at 
Perth,  Canada,  and  the  latter  of  English. 
They  were  married  in  Canada,  and  were  the 
parents  of  eleven  children,  three  sons  and 


three  daughters  still  living,  of  whom  Mrs. 
McFee  was  the  third  child.  Her  parents  still 
live  in  Peterborough  county;  her  father  is  in 
his  seventy-third  year,  and  the  mother  in  her 
sixty-ninth.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McFee  have  six 
children,  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  namely : 
David,  born  March  25,  1870,  in  Canada,  is 
now  attending  school  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 
James,  born  October  8,  1871;  Lillie  Rosetta  ' 
born  March  80,  1873;  Ella  E.,  born  Sep-, 
tember  26,  1878,  died  October  14,  1881; 
Nellie  Elizabeth,  born  October  25,  1884; 
Robert  Hugh,  born  July  24,  1886;  and  Will¬ 
iam  Ellsworth,  born  March  15,  1890.  Mr. 
McFee  is  a  Republican  politically;  has  served 
six  years  as  Supervisor,  and  five  years  as 
chairman  of  the  board,  and  also  held  the 
same  position  when  the  courthouse  was 
built. 

- - 

fETER  HILL  is  one  of  the  prominent 
stockmen  of  Adams  county,  Iowa.  He, 
like  many  of  the  intelligent,  enterpris¬ 
ing  and  successful  citizens  of  the  county, 
dates  his  birth  in  Scotland,  that  event  having 
occurred  in  the  county  of  Perth,  August  9, 
1852.  He  is  a  son  of  James  and  Jane  (Mc- 
Donald)'jHill,  both  natives  of  Scotland.  Peter 
spent  his  youth  amid  the  hills  of  his  native 
land,  working  on  the  farm  and  attending 
school.  When  he  was  twenty-one  the  family, 
consisting  of  father  and  mother  and  himself 
and  two  brothers,  David  and  Andrew,  immi¬ 
grated  to  the  United  States,  and  settled  in 
Lincoln  township,  Adams  county,  Iowa,  where 
the  subject  of  our  sketch  now  lives.  This 
was  in  1873.  In  1884  the  parents  and  his 
two  younger  brothers  returned  to  Scotland, 
where  they  reside  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Hill’s  farm  consists  of  120  acres  and 
is  located  in  section  1.  His  cottage  home  is 
situated  forty  rods  back  from  the  highway ? 
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with  forest  trees  in  the  rear  and  a  clover 
field  in  front.  II is  barn,  stable,  fences,  and, 
in  short,  everything  on  the  premises  indicate 
that  thrift  and  prosperity  reign  here.  Mr. 
Hill  has  given  much  attention  to  stock,  and 
is  especially  noted  as  a  good  judge  of  cattle, 
lie  is  now  engaged  in  buying  and  selling 
stock. 

In  February,  1884,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Lydia  Dudgeon,  who  was  born  in  Knox 
county,  Ohio,  daughter  of  David  and  Mary 
Jane  (Freeman)  Dudgeon.  They  have  two 
children,  Mabel,  Jean  and  Agues  Viena.  Mr. 
Ilill’s  political  views  are  in  harmony  with 
Democratic  principles.  He  was  reared  in  the 
faith  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 


politics  Mr.  Shafroth  is  a  Democrat,  and  in 
respect  to  religion  he  and  his  wife  belong  to 
the  German  Evangelical  Church. 

lie  was  married  December  7,  1880,  to 
Miss  Lizzie,  a  daughter  of  John  Iledinger. 
Her  father  was  born  in  the  canton  of  Berne, 
Switzerland,  November  24,  1835,  a  son  of 
Rudolph  and  Mary  Hedinger,  and  emigrated  to 
this  country,  locating  in  Monroe  county,  Ohio, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  and  in  1869  he 
came  to  Nodaway  township,  Adams  county. 

He  was  married,  at  Wheeling,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  May  28,  1863,  to  Elizabeth  Graf,  a 
native  of  Switzerland,  a  daughter  of  John 
and  Lena  Graf.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schafroth  have 
had  three  children:  Henry  Lewis,  Clarence 
A.  and  Hulda  May. 


«D\VARD  SCHAFROTH,  a  farmer  on 
section  27,  Nodaway  township,  (post- 
office  Nodaway),  was  born  in  Monroe 
county,  Ohio,  March  26,  1856,  a  son  of  John 
and  Elizabeth  Schafroth,  natives  of  Switzer¬ 
land.  They  had  several  children,  two  of 
whom  were  soldiers  in  our  last  war  and  are 
now  prominent  citizens  of  Jasper  and  Mer¬ 
cer  townships.  Another  one  of  the  children 
is  Mrs.  Fred  Walter,  of  Nodaway  town¬ 
ship. 

Edward,  our  subject,  was  left  an  orphan 
at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years,  and  for 
several  years  made  his  home  with  Henry 
Walter,  his  brother-in-law,  an  esteemed  citi¬ 
zen  of  Mercer  township.  He  was  brought 
up  to  the  work  of  the  farm.  The  first  land 
he  owned  was  in  that  township,  a  tract  of 
forty  acres.  After  a  time  he  sold  that  and 
purchased  eighty  acres  of  land,  where  he  now 
lives — good  land.  He  occupies  a  frame  cot¬ 
tage,  on  a  pleasant  building  site,  surrounded 
by  shade-trees,  etc.,  and  the  farm  is  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  all  the  modern  conveniences.  In 


SLBERT  BISHOP  is  a  native  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin,  born  November 
12,  1847,  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Bishop,  natives  of  Canada.  His  parents 
were  among  the  early  settlers  of  Milwaukee. 
The  mother  died  in  1868  and  the  father,  in 
1890,  the  latter  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight 
years.  Albert  was  reared  in  town,  received 
a  common  school  education,  and  during  his 
youth  was  variously  employed.  He  learned 
the  trade  of  a  painter,  which  he  followed  for 
some  time  at  Appleton,  Wisconsin. 

During  the  late  war  Mr.  Bishop  enlisted 
in  April,  1865,  in  the  Fifty-third  Wisconsin 
Infantry  Volunteers,  Company  K,  and  did 
his  part  in  helping  to  put  down  the  rebellion. 
He  was  with  his  regiment  stationed  most  of 
the  time  on  the  Iron  Mountain  railroad  in 
Missouri  and  Arkansas.  In  August,  1865, 
he  was  honorably  discharged,  after  which  he 
returned  to  Wisconsin. 

In  1878  Mr.  Bishop  moved  to  Ogle  conn- 
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ty,  Illinois,  and  subsequently  to  Winnebago 
county,  same  State.  In  1880  he  settled  on 
his  present  farm  in  section  28,  Carl  town¬ 
ship,  Adams  county,  Iowa.  This  farm,  120 
acres,  he  had  purchased  in  1875  when  it  was 
wild  land.  It  is  now  improved  with  good 
buildings,  orchard,  etc.,  and  on  it  he  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  general  farming  and  stock-raising. 

Mr.  Bishop  was  married,  October  5,  1880, 
to  Miss  Alverda  Jane  Mily,  a  native  of  White- 
side  county.  Illinois,  and  a  daughter  of  Jesse 
and  Jane  Mily.  Her  father  was  born  in  Ohio, 
is  forty-nine  years  old,  and  was  a  soldier  in 
the  late  war.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bishop  have  two 
children,  Mary  Alice  and  Frank  Elmer.  Mr. 
Bishop  is  in  politics  a  Republican,  as  was 
also  his  father. 

E.  BOOTH,  a  druggist  of  Prescott, 
Iowa,  was  born  in  Canton  township, 
®  Wayne  county,  Michigan,  May  18, 
1843,  the  son  of  Geo.  W.  and  Helen  Booth, 
of  Scotch-English  ancestry. 

Our  subject  received  his  early  education  in 
the  common  schools  of  the  country,  and  also 
in  the  graded  schools  of  Plymouth,  Mich¬ 
igan.  He  moved  to  Minnesota  with  his 
father’s  family  in  the  spring  of  1864,  where 
he  was  employed  in  various  pursuits  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  the  latter  portion  of  which  he  was 
in  the  employ  of  Larrabee  &  Kelly,  drug¬ 
gists,  Winona,  Minnesota. 

In  the  winter  of  1876  he  came  to  Iowa, 
stopping  first  near  Osceola,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  but  a  short  time,  and  then  went  to 
Prescott,  Adams  county,  and  engaged  in  the 
drug  business,  in  which  he  has  been  success¬ 
ful.  He  has  held  the  office  of  school  director 
and  secretary  for  several  years,  and  is  now 
serving  his  fourth  term  as  township  clerk; 
also,  is  treasurer  of  the  town  of  Prescott. 


Socially  he  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
order.  Mr.  Booth  was  married  May  27, 
1869,  to  Mary  S.  Handlen,  who  was  born  in 
Indiana,  near  La  Fayette,  April  28,  1852,  the 
daughter  of  Hiram  Handlen,  a  native  of 
La  Fayette,  Indiana.  She  received  her  early 
education  in  Thorntown,  Indiana,  under  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kidpath,  the  historian. 

O RATIO  F.  DALE,  an  attorney  at 
Corning,  was  born  in  London,  England. 
His  father,  H.  Ridley  Dale,  was  a  mer¬ 
chant  in  that  city,  and  is  still  living  there. 
His  mother’s  maiden  was  was  Margaret  Bar¬ 
nett.  Mr.  Dale  completed  his  school  days  at 
University  College,  London,  England,  receiv¬ 
ing  a  classical  and  liberal  education.  On 
emigration  to  the  Hew  World  in  1870,  he 
landed  at  Quebec,  and  came  on  to  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  where '  he  began  teaching,  enjoying 
brilliant  success.  He  began  reading  law 
under  the  guidance  of  Wilson  &  O’Donell, 
at  Dubuque,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  in 
1872,  but  still  continued  as  a  school-teacher 
in  order  that  he  might  at  intervals  render 
himself  still  more  familiar  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  law  and  American  usage.  He  be¬ 
gan  practice  in  Adams  county  in  1875, 
moved  to  Corning  in  1883,  and  has  won  a 
reputation  for  thoroughness  and  carefulness. 
As  an  advocate  he  is  quick  to  see  the  aims 
of  an  opponent,  and  he  is  logical  and  fluent 
as  a  speaker.  He  makes  constant  use  of  his 
well  selected  library.  Ho  man  in  south¬ 
western  Iowa  has  the  confidence  of  his 
clientage  more  than  he.  He  is  a  Royal  Arch 
Mason  and  a  Knight  of  Pythias.  Both  him¬ 
self  and  Mrs.  Dale  are  member  of  the  Prot¬ 
estant  Episcopal  Church.  They  were  mar¬ 
ried  in  1883,  in  Adams  county,  Iowa.  Her 
maiden  name  was  McCune.  She  was  born 
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in  Morgan  county,  Ohio,  and  is  of  Irish 
ancestry.  Their  children  are  Horace  R., 
Hylton  Frederic,  Harold  Walter  and  Cecil 
Henry. 

Mr.  Dale  was  nominated  by  the  Democrats 
in  1881  for  State  Senator  for  the  counties  of 
Adams  and  Taylor,  comprising  the  Sixth 
Senatorial  District,  and  made  an  effective 
canvass.  II is  opponents  were  Hon.  Geo.  L. 
Finn,  Republican,  seeking  reelection  as  Sen¬ 
ator,  and  H.  S.  Duncan,  running  on  the 
People’s  ticket.  Though  defeated  by  about 
400  plurality,  Mr.  Dale  ran  400  ahead  of 
Governor  Horace  Boies. 


JBgjW  C.  REID,  dealer  in  agricultural  ira- 
plements,  was  born  in  Indiana  county, 
9  Pennsylvania,  June  8,  1853,  being 
the  fifth  child  in  a  family  of  eight  of  Jesse 
and  Elizabeth  Reid.  At  the  age  of  five  years 
he  removed  to  Davenport,  Scott  county, 
Iowa,  where  he  was  engaged  in  farming, 
working  on  the  farm  in  summer.  He  went 
to  school  when  he  could  be  spared  in  the 
winter,  and  completed  his  school  days  at 
Oskaloosa  College.  He  engaged  in  farming 
in  Scott  county  until  1877,  when  he  came  to 
Corning,  Adams  county,  Iowa,  as  manager  of 
section  9,  Quincy  township,  the  same  being 
owned  by  E.  D.  Kemp.  On  July  6,  1879, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  R.  Glines.  On 
January  1,  1885,  he  gave  up  the  position  as 
manager  for  Mr.  Kemp,  and  engaged  in 
farming  for  himself  for  two  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  he  removed  to  Corning  and 
opened  up  his  present  prosperous  implement 
business.  Tom  Reid,  as  he  is  familiarly 
called,  knows  how  to  handle  the  implement 
business.  In  the  retail  trade  his  books  show 
a  $20,000  business  for  the  year  1891.  He 


is  the  oldest  dealer  in  the  city  of  Corning, 
and  he  is  known  as  a  hustler. 

SRAEL  OLIVE,  the  enterprising  pro¬ 
prietor  of  Mt.  Olive  farm,  on  section  18, 
Prescott  township,  was  born  in  Lancas¬ 
hire,  England,  April  3,  1843,  a  son  of  Mat¬ 
thew  Olive,  a  native  of  the  same  place.  His 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Miriam 
Cochran,  was  born  in  Scotland,  of  Scotch 
parents.  Israel  was  eight  years  old  when  his 
father  came  to  America,  and  they  labored 
assiduously  to  earn  the  money  with  which  to 
bring  over  the  rest  of  the  family,  which  was 
accomplished  in  about  two  years.  The  family 
then  settled  in  La  Salle  county,  Illinois,  at 
Split  Rock,  where  father  and  son  opened  and 
worked  the  best  coal  mine  in  that  county. 
The  mother  died  there,  and  the  father  died 
at  Springfield,  that  State,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four  years.  Six  of  their  children 
grew  up.  One  of  them,  John,  joined  the 
One  Hundred  and  Second  Illinois  Volunteer 
Infantry,  during  the  war,  and  was  killed  at 
Duval’s  Bluff,  Arkansas,  when  thirty  years 
of  age.  Another  son,  Thomas,  lives  in  Pres¬ 
cott  township;  Robert  was  killed  in  a  coal 
mine  in  England;  and  the  second  Robert, 
named  after  the  first,  was  killed  by  an  acci¬ 
dent  in  La  Salle  county,  Illinois,  when  a  small 
boy. 

Mr.  Israel  Olive  grew  up  to  manhood  in 
La  Salle  county,  followed  coal-mining  and 
other  occupations  for  twenty  years  there 
and  then  settled  on  ninety-two  acres  of  wild 
prairie  in  Adams  county,  where  he  has  since 
made  his  home.  He  now  owns  215  acres, — 
the  “  Mt.  Olive  farm,”  which  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  township.  On  it  is  a  fine  modern 
dwelling,  18  x  24  feet,  with  an  L  14  x  16  feet, 
and  both  two  stories  high,  beautifully  adorned 
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surroundings  and  farm  buildings  and  appur¬ 
tenances,  all  in  good  condition.  The  barn  is 
32  x  46  feet,  with  20-foot  center  posts.  On 
this  beautiful  homestead  the  proprietor  and 
his  family  can  spend  their  days  in  comfort. 

Mr.  Olive  was  married  in  Ottawa,  La  Salle 
county,  Illinois,  January  2,  1874,  to  Miss 
Ellen  Bush,  a  native  of  Scotland  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Joseph  and  Margaret  (Watson)  Bush, 
also  of  Scotch  nativity.  Her  father  died  June 
29,  1885,  and  her  mother  is  living  with  her. 
The  Bush  family  came  to  America  in  1853, 
settling  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1862  they 
removed  to  La  Salle  county,  Illinois.  Mrs. 
Olive  has  one  brother,  James  Bush,  atStreator, 
that  county.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olive  have  five 
children  living,  namely:  Thomas,  Charley, 
Estella,  Maggie  and  Cora. 

Mr.  Olive  is  a  Republican,  is  an  Oddfellow 
and  was  reared  a  Methodist.  Mrs.  Olive 
was  brought  up  a  Presbyterian,  but  in  Illi¬ 
nois  united  with  the  Baptist  church. 


SBEL  PALMER  has  resided  in  Douglas 
township,  Adams  county,  for  a  score  of 
years,  and  is  well  and  favorably  known 
in  this  vicinity. 

Born  in  Somersetshire,  England,  April 
30,  1828,  of  poor  but  honored  and  respected 
parents,  he  was  reared  on  a  farm  and  early 
taught  lessons  of  industry  and  economy 
which  have  been  of  great  value  to  him  in 
after  life.  His  parents,  William  and  Johana 
(Young)  Palmer,  were  both  natives  of  Som¬ 
ersetshire,  and  their  family  was  composed 
of  four  sons  and  three  daughters.  In  early 
life  they  were  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  later  united  with  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Episcopal  Church. 

April  4,  1857,  Mr.  Palmer  wedded  Miss 
Jane  Coles,  who  was  born  in  Somersetshire, 


October  1,  1834,  oldest  child  of  Richard  and 
Ann  (Hawkins)  Coles.  Her  parents  lived 
and  died  in  England.  Immediately  after  their 
marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer  bade  adieu  to 

o 

their  native  land,  embarked  at  Bristol  in  the 
Osprey,  and  after  a  voyage  of  six  weeks 
landed  at  Castle  Garden.  Coming  West, 
they  located  in  Henry  county,  Illinois,  where 
Mr.  Palmer  was  engaged  in  farm  work  for  a 
time.  He  was  subsequently  employed  in  a 
mill,  where  he  remained  until  1870.  That 
year  he  came  to  Adams  county,  Iowa,  and 
bought  a  farm  of  eighty  acres,  the  one  on 
which  he  now  resides.  It  was  then  wild 
land,  and  he  paid  $6.60  per  acre  for  it.  The 
early  pioneers  of  this  county  settled  along 
the  creeks  and  in  the  woods,  and  Mr.  Palmer 
was  one  of  the  first  to  take  up  his  abode  on 
the  prairie.  A  neatly  trimmed  osage  hedge 
now  surrounds  his  farm;  beautiful  trees  of 
maple  and  cottonwood  with  their  lofty  branches 
cast  a  friendly  shade;  an  attractive  cottage 
home,  with  pleasing  surroundings,  orchard, 
etc.,  all  these  combine  to  make  the  Palmer 
farm  a  model  one. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer  have  nine  children, 
namely:  Charlotte  Y.,  wife  of  Joel  Cole,  of 
Douglas  township,  this  county,  has  eight 
children;  Ella  C.,  wife  of  George  Mohler, 
Carbon,  Iowa,  has  four  children;  Susan  I., 
wife  of  Charles  Penton,  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
has  two  children;  Rev.  G.  W.  Palmer,  a 
promising  young  minister  who  has  charge  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Persia, 
Iowa,  married  Esther  I.  Wood,  a  successful 
teacher  and  a  lady  of  culture  and  refinement, 
and  by  her  has  one  child;  and  Ida  I.,  Elmer 
H.,  Frank  A.,  Estella  May  and  Charley,  at 
home.  Mrs.  Mohler  and  Mrs.  Penton  were 
popular  and  efficient  teachers  before  their 
marriage.  Mr.  Palmer  and  his  wife  are 
members  of  the  United  Brethren  Church,  of 
which  he  has  served  as  steward.  Their  daugh- 
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ter  Ida  I.  is  secretary  and  organist  of  the 
Sunday-school. 

-  - 

F.  COLLMAN,  a  farmer  and  nursery¬ 
man  of  section  4,  Mercer  township, 
was  horn  in  Hanover,  Germany,  Jan¬ 
uary  18,  1841  a  son  of  Frederick  and  Dora 
(Bussie)  Collman,  natives  of  Hanovor,  Ger¬ 
many,  where  they  were  reared  and  married. 
In  1845  they  emigrated  to  America,  first 
locating  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  thence  to 
Kendall  county,  Illinois,  where  he  improved 
a  frontier  farm  and  reared  a  family  of  six 
children,  three  of  whom  are  living  at  this 
writing.  The  father  died  in  1871,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-four  years,  and  the  mother  in  1889, 
at  the  age  of  ninety-one  years. 

Our  subject  was  reared  on  a  farm,  receiv¬ 
ing  his  early  education  in  the  common 
schools,  and  completed  it  at  what  is  now 
known  as  Jennings  Seminary,  at  Aurora,  Illi¬ 
nois.  In  connection  with  his  farming  pur¬ 
suits  he  began  teaching  at  the  age  of  eight¬ 
een,  and  taught  for  six  terms,  five  of  which 
were  in  his  own  township.  He  was  married 
March  1,  1868,  to  Miss  Martha  Beecher,  a 
native  of  New  York,  and  daughter  of  Philo 
and  Mary  (Olney)  Beecher.  The  father  was 
a  cousin  of  the  celebrated  divine,  the  late 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  of  Puritan  ances¬ 
try.  Mr.  Beecher  settled  in  Kendall  county, 
Illinois,  in  1850,  and  there  died  at  the  age  of 
fifty-one  years.  Mrs.  Beecher  is  now  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  After  his  mar¬ 
riage  Mr.  Collman  purchased  a  part  of  his 
father-in-law’s  farm,  where  he  resided  until 
1872,  when  he  came  to  Adams  county,  Iowa, 
purchasing  160  acres  of  wild  land,  where  he 
has  since  resided.  In  1878  he  engaged  in 
the  nursery  business,  and  is  the  only  man  in 
the  county  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 


nursery  business.  He  has  now  a  well  im¬ 
proved  farm  of  240  acres,  and  raises  more 
nursery  stock  than  any  man  in  Southern 
Iowa-  He  is  the  Vice-President  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Collman  are  the  parents  of 
five  children:  Charles,  Louise,  the  wife  of 
Frederick  Beese,  Leavitt,  Etta  and  Ralph. 
The  famly  are  members  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  of  Corning.  He  has  served  as 
deacon  of  the  church  since  1873.  He  organ¬ 
ized  the  Union  Sunday-school  in  Mercer 
township,  which  has  the  largest  attendance 
according  to  the  number  enrolled  of  any 
Sunday-school  in  the  county.  He  takes  great 
interest  in  the  church  work,  and  is  an  ar¬ 
dent  worker  in  the  temperance  cause.  Politi¬ 
cally  he  isa  Republican. 

tNDREW  SHEWMAN  has  been  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  agricultural  interests  of 
Adams  county  since  the  year  1875.  He 
is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  born  in  Crawford 
county,  August  19,  1819,  and  is  a  son  of 
Jacob  and  Mary  (Craft)  Shewman,  natives 
also  of  the  “Keystone”  State  and  of  German 
descent. 

Our  subject  was  reared  in  the  State  of  his 
birth,  receiving  a  limited  education  in  the 
subscription  schools  held  in  the  primitive 
log  schoolhouse  of  that  time.  At  the  tender 
age  of  nine  years  he  was  put  upon  his  own 
responsibility,  and  started  out  to  earn  his 
living.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  came 
to  Illinois,  where  he  remained  about  one 
year,  after  which  he  returned  to  Pennsylva¬ 
nia.  He  was  united  in  marriage  November 
19,  1841,  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Stilling,  a 
daughter  of  Walter  and  Dorcas  (Huston) 
Stilling,  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  of  French 
and  English  descent.  In  1850  Mr.  Shewman 
and  his  family  emigrated  to  the  West,  and 
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located  in  Jackson  county,  Iowa,  where  lie 
purchased  160  acres  of  partially  improved 
land  on  which  he  resided  twenty-five  years. 
In  1875  he  came  to  Adams  county  and  bought 
eighty  acres  of  land  upon  which  some  im¬ 
provements  had  been  made;  his  farm  now 
consists  of  208  acres  developed  into  one  of 
the  best  farms  in  the  county. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Showman  are  the  parents  of 
five  children:  Benjamin  J.,  of  Sioux  City; 
Ormina  W.,  the  wife  of  William  Robertson; 
William,  of  Greenwood  county,  Kansas;  Al¬ 
vina,  wife  of  John  Stout  of  Antelope  county, 
Nebraska;  and  W.  W.,  of  Cass  county,  Iowa. 
The  parents  are  consistent  members  of  the 
Baptist  Church;  they  have  lived  together  a 
half  a  century,  a  life  of  peace,  happiness  and 
content.  Mr.  Shewman  is  allied  with  the 
Republican  party.  He  is  a  self-made  man, 
and  has  accumulated  a  good  property  which 
he  uses  to  the  best  advantage  in  giving  his 
children  a  good,  practical  education,  a  treas¬ 
ure  of  which  no  man  can  defraud  them. 

— — 

AIRD  V.  RICHEY,  who  resides  on  sec¬ 
tion  2  in  Nodaway  township,  is  the 
earliest  settler  of  this  county  now  re¬ 
siding  in  Nodaway  township.  He  was  born 
in  Richland  county,  Ohio,  August  28,  1880. 
His  father  was  Joseph  Richey  and  his 
mother’s  maiden  name  was  Martha  Laird. 
Joseph  Richey  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  his  father,  the  grandfather  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  also  named  Joseph  Richey, 
was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania.  Joseph,  Jr., 
went  to  Richland  county,  Ohio,  when  a 
young  man,  and  began  the  clearing  up  of  a 
farm,  and  was  married  there  to  Martha  Laird, 
who  was  born  and  reared  in  Ohio.  The 
mother  of  the  subject  of  this  notice  died  in 
1832  at  the  birth  of  her  third  child.  The  hus¬ 


band  and  father  died  in  1835.  Mr.  L.Y.  Richey 
is  the  only  representative  of  his  father’s 
family  living.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  a 
cousin  was  appointed  his  guardian,  with 
whom  he  lived  for  many  years — in  fact,  until 
he  was  married  and  sought  a  home  ot  his 
own.  He  received  a  good  common-school 
education,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years 
began  to  learn  the  trade  of  carpenter,  and 
this  trade,  with  building,  has  been  his  chief 
occupation  through  life. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1852,  he  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Sarah  Wolfe.  In  the 
fall  of  1853  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richey  came  to 
Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  and  the  following 
spring  to  Adams  county,  settling  on  a  piece 
of  land  in  Mercer  township.  He  and  his  wife 
were  not  only  the  first  settlers  of  what  is 
now  Mercer  township,  but  also  of  the  east 
half  of  Adams  county.  Mr.  Richey  entered 
first,  160  acres  of  timber  in  what  is  now  the 
township  of  Prescott.  The  following  year  he 
sold  the  greater  part  of  this  land,  and  with 
the  proceeds  paid  the  entry  fee  of  a  quarter 
section  of  prairie  land  in  Mercer  township. 
On  this  land  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richey  lived  until 
1859,  when  Mr.  Richey  sold  his  land  and 
removed  to  Corning  and  engaged  in  build¬ 
ing.  There  he  and  his  wife  lived  until 
the  fall  of  1871,  when  they  removed  to  their 
present  location  in  Nodaway  township.  In 
connection  with  his  farming  interests  Mr. 
Richey  has  continued  the  occupation  of 
building.  He  has  probably  erected  as  many 
buildings  in  Adams  county  as  any  other 
builder. 

Mrs.  Richey  was  born  in  Knox  county, 
Ohio.  Her  father  was  Andrew  Wolfe,  and 
her  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Saloma  Gar- 
ver.  The  former  was  a  native  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  latter  was  born  in  Germany,  but 
came  to  America  with  her  parents  when  a 
child  of  but  eight  years.  Mr.  Wolfe  settled  in 
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Ohio,  and  continued  to  live  in  that  State  until 
death.  At  the  time  of  deatli  he  and  his  wife 
were  residents  of  Sandusky.  Mrs.  Richey  was 
one  of  a  family  of  eight  children,  consisting 
of  three  sons  and  live  daughters,  several  of 
whom  are  now  deceased.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Barnett,  wife  of  John  Barnett,  of  Douglas 
township,  is  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Richey.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Richey  have  had  nine  children,  six 
sons  and  three  daughters,  namely:  Elizabeth 
E.,  w  ife  of  Granville  Overhulse;  Mary  I., 
wife  of  John  Lemon;  Sarah  I.,  wife  of  Will¬ 
iam  Peryman;  the  eldest  son  in  Charles  D., 
and  the  others  are  John  L.,  Samuel  M., 
Frederick  E.,  Joseph  T.  and  Ira  E. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richey  suffered  all  priva¬ 
tions  incident  to  a  pioneer  life.  They  came 
to  the  county  with  two  covered  wagons, 
which  constituted  their  residence  for  about  a 
month.  By  that  time  Mr.  Richey  had 
erected  a  log  cabin  with^a  puncheon  floor, 
built  in  the  truly  primitive  style  of  the  pio¬ 
neer  days.  Later  Mr.  Richey  erected  a 
hewed  log  house,  where  the  family  lived  in 
comparative  comfort.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richey 
have  a  pleasant  home,  where  they  now  re¬ 
side,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  comforts  of 
life;  but  their  recollections  of  early  trials  and 
tribulations  incident  to  their  early  settlement 
are  vivid  in  their  minds,  and  will  ever  re¬ 
main  so.  The  wolf  and  the  deer  in  the  early 
days  were  numerous,  and  were  so  unused  to 
the  appearance  of  man  as  to  have  but  little 
fear  of  him ;  but  the  fertile  farm  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  forest,  and  the  prairie 
land  is  turned  to  cultivated  fields.  For  the 
long  period  of  thirty-seven  years  have  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Richey  been  residents  of  Adams 
county.  They  have  reared  a  large  family  of 
children,  all  but  one  of  whom  was  born  in 
Adams  county.  It  may  be  mentioned  as  a 
remarkable  fact  that  through  all  the  priva¬ 
tions  of  the  pioneer  days,  and  during  later 


years,  the  family  of  Mr.  and  Mis.  Richey 
have  all  been  spared,  no  death  having  oc¬ 
curred  in  that  family  during  their  married 
life.  A  parallel  case  can  hardly  be  found 
in  Adams  county,  where  so  large  a  family, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  have  reached 
mature  years,  have  lived  so  long  without 
bereavement  by  death.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richey 
are  numbered  among  the  well-known  and 
esteemed  citizens  of  Adams  county,  where 
they  have  lived  so  long.  Politically  Mr. 
Richey  was  a  Republican  during  the  troub¬ 
lous  war  times,  but  later,  as  new  issues 
came  up,  he  saw  his  duty  elsewhere  and  has 
voted  with  the  Democratic  party.  He  and 
his  wife  are  faithful  and  consistent  members 
of  the  Advent  Church. 


prising  and  successful  citizens.  He  was  born 
in  Allegheny  county,  Pennsylvania,  near 
Pittsburg,  a  son  of  James  and  Mary  Ann 
(Thornsburg)  Gray,  the  former  a  native  of 
Tyrone,  Ireland,  and  the  latter  a  daughter  of 
John  Thornsburg,  of  Pennsylvania.  .  The 
parents  had  fourteen  children,  seven  sons  and 
seven  daughters,  of  whom  our  subject  is  the 
tenth  child.  They  resided  in  Allegheny 
county  until  death,  the  father  dying  at  the 
age  of  sixty  years,  and  the  mother  at  the  age 
of  seventy.  The  father,  a  farmer  by  occupa¬ 
tion,  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  as  wras  also  the  mother. 

William,  our  subject,  was  reared  on  a  farm 
in  his  native  State,  and  received  a  common- 
school  education.  In  1879  he  came  to  Iowa, 
spent  one  season  in  Marion  county,  and  then 
came  to  Adams  county,  where  he  bought  a 
farm  in  Mercer  township.  He  sold  this  place 
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in  1890,  after  which  he  bought  his  present 
farm  of  George  Bratton  and  Robert  Martin, 
and  also  eighty  acres  of  Edward  Matthews. 
He  now  owns  240  acres  of  well  improved 
land,  where  he  has  a  good  house,  groves, 
orchards,  barns,  sheds,  yards  and  feed  lots. 

Mr.  Gray  was  married  in  Allegheny  county. 
March  6,  1878,  to  Miss  Mary  Snodgrass,  a 
native  of  Butler  county,  Pennsylvania,  and 
daughter  of  James  and  Jane  (Hamilton) 
Snodgrass,  natives  of  Ireland.  They  had 
eight  children,  four  sons  and  four  daughters. 
The  father  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  and 
the  mother  at  the  age  of  sixty  years,  both  in 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gray  have  five 
children:  Elmer  Ellsworth,  Jesse  Elliott, 
Alvin  Irvin,  Myrtle  Ursula  and  Mary  Mnsetta. 
Politically  Mr.  Gray  affiliates  with  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  are 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

§ON.  F.  P.  GREENLEE,  one  of  the 
prominent  citizens  of  the  county  and  a 
leading  attorney  at  law,  was  born  in 
Ross  county,  Ohio,  October  5,  1846.  His 
parents  were  Thomas  F.  and  Eliza  A.  (Pearce) 
Greenlee;  the  former  was  a  native  of  Rock¬ 
bridge  county,  Virginia,  and  the  latter  was 
born  in  New  Jersey  and  raised  in  Ohio.  His 
father  was  for  more  than  twenty  years  engaged 
in  teaching  throughout  Ohio,  and  was  promi¬ 
nent  as  an  educator.  In  later  life  he  turned  his 
attention  to  agricultural  pursuits  on  his  farm 
near  Hillsborough,  in  Highland  county,  Ohio. 
He  was  an  active  and  earnest  worker  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  was  also  his 
wife.  The  latter  is  still  living  and  is  now 
sixty-eight  years  of  age.  Mr.  Greenlee  was 
also  an  enthusiastic  worker  in  the  temperance 
cause  and  the  Sabbath- school.  Of  the  ten 

children  born  to  T.  F.  and  Eliza  A.  Greenlee, 
2  6 


the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  the  third  and 
is  one  of  the  seven  who  are  still  living. 

F.  P.  Greenlee,  after  receiving:  a  high- 
school  education,  engaged  in  teaching,  which 
he  followed  for  three  years,  studying  all  the 
while.  He  then  read  law  in  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  under  the  tutorage  of  his  uncle,  E. 
A.  Greenlee.  In  1878  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profes¬ 
sion  in  Villisca,  Iowa.  Here  he  has  con¬ 
tinued  and  has  met  with  eminent  success. 
He  is  the  oldest  practitioner  in  Villisca,  and 
among  the  oldest,  and  one  of  the  leading  at¬ 
torneys  of  the  county.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  School  Board,  which  position 
he  held  for  nine  years,  and  ever  since  he 
located  here  has  been  prominenily  identified 
with  the  educational  affairs  of  the  county. 
He  was  elected  Mayor  of  Villisca  in  1883, 
which  position  he  held  one  term,  declining 
re-election.  He  was  elected  to  the  State 
Legislature  and  occupied  a  prominent  posi¬ 
tion  there  two  years.  While  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities, 
was  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  and  other  im¬ 
portant  committees;  he  had  principal  charge 
of  reforming  the  judicial  system  of  the  State 
and  redistricting  the  same;  he  took  part  on 
the  floor  in  debate,  and  discharged  the  duties 
of  the  high  office  with  a  high  degree  of  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  his  constituents  and  in  a  manner 
that  reflected  much  credit  on  himself. 

October  24,  1878,  Mr.  Greenlee  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Miss  Cora  Mann,  daughter  of  Joseph 
and  Emily  Mann  of  Montgomery  county, 
Iowa.  She  was  born  in  Michigan,  and  in 
1869  came  with  her  parents  to  Iowa.  Her 
father  and  mother  are  now  honored  residents 
of  Villisca.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greenlee  have 
three  children:  George  F.,  Harry  L.  and 
Marie. 

Politically  Mr.  Greenlee  is  a  Republican 
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ever  identified  with  the  best  wishes  of  his 
party.  lie  is  also  actively  associated  with  the 
fraternal  societies  of  Yillisca,  being  a  Mason, 
an  Odd  Fellow  and  a  Knight  of  Pythias.  In 
1875  he  had  passed  through  all  the  chairs  of 
the  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  more  recently  through 
the  Encampment  and  the  Canton.  He  was 
District  Representative  of  the  lodge  in  1878. 
In  the  K.  of  P.  he  is  a  charter  member  of 
two  lodges,  Red  Oak  and  Yillisca,  and  a 
member  of  the  Uniform  Rank.  He  and  his 
wife  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Active  in  every  enterprise  which  looks  to 
the  general  improvement  and  material  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  county,  Mr.  Greenlee  is  regarded 
as  a  most  influential  citizen,  being  alike  pop¬ 
ular  in  business,  political,  fraternal  and  social 
circles. 

«ILLIAM  BIXLER,  who  resides  on 
section  16,  Quincy  township,  belongs 
to  one  of  the  pioneer  families  of 
Adams  county.  His  father,  Jacob  Bixler, 
was  born  in  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  was  reared  and  married  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Murry,  who  was  born  in  the  same 
county  as  her  husband.  The  Bixler  family  are 
of  German  origin.  Jacob  Bixler  continued 
to  reside  in  Fayette  county  for  a  number  of 
years  after  his  marriage,  when  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  Coshocton  county,  Ohio, 
where  he  settled  on  a  farm  and  continued  to 
reside  until  he  came  to  Adams  county  in 
1856.  He  located  in  Douglas  township. 
His  wife  died  in  1859,  and  the  father  then 
made  his  home  with  his  children  until  his 
death  in  1871.  He  was  an  honored  and 
respected  citizen.  In  his  religious  connec¬ 
tion  he  was  in  early  life  a  member  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  as  was  also  his  wife.  On 
coming  to  Iowa  he  and  his  wife  joined  the 
Methodist  church,  there  being  no  church  of 


their  denomination  convenient.  They  were 
the  parents  of  nine  children,  six  sons  and 
three  daughters,  and  all  are  now  living  but 
two  of  the  daughters.  Four  sons  are  resi¬ 
dents  of  Adams  county,  and  one  lives  in 
Ohio.  The  eldest  of  the  family  is  the  sur¬ 
viving  daughter,  who  lives  in  Owen  county, 
Indiana. 

William  Bixler,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  born  in  Ohio,  January  22,  1837,  and  was 
but  nineteen  years  old  when  he  came  to  Iowa 
with  his  parents.  The  family  arrived  in 
Quincy  July  4,  1856.  In  October,  1861, 
William  Bixler  enlisted  in  Company  H, 
Fourth  Iowa  Yolunteer  Infantry,  and  served 
over  four  years,  having  been  discharged  July 
7,  1865,  by  reason  of  wounds  received  in 
battles.  He  took  part  with  his  regiment  in 
the  expedition  against  the  Rebel  General 
Price,  in  Missouri,  in  1862.  Pursuing  Price 
to  Arkansas,  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Pea 
Ridge.  He  went  thence  to  the  vicinity  of 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  thence  to  Helena,  and 
was  engaged  in  various  enterprises,  especially 
in  scouting  for  the  remainder  of  that  season 
or  until  December,  1862.  He  then  with  his 
regiment  joined  General  W.  T.  Sherman  in 
his  movements  against  Vicksburg,  and  took 
part  in  the  charge  at  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  where, 
after  taking  one  of  the  enemy’s  works,  they 
were  compelled  to  retreat.  His  regiment 
lost  in  this  charge  120  men  killed  and 
wounded.  Mr.  Bixler  also  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Arkansas  Post  in  the  early  part  of 
1863,  and  in  the  siege  of  Yicksburg,  under 
General  Grant,  and  the  battles  and  separa¬ 
tions  preceding  and  attending  that  siege.  In 
September,  1863,  he  went  to  Memphis,  and 
thence  to  Iuka,  Mississippi;  from  there  he  was 
sent  back  to  Memphis  on  account  of  sickness. 
He  was  soon  after  given  a  furlough  and  re¬ 
turned  home,  rejoining  his  regiment  at  Wood- 
ville,  Alabama.  There  he  re-enlisted  and 
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was  severely  wounded  in  the  left  arm  and 
side  at  the  battle  of  Kenesaw  Mountain,  June 
27,  1864.  He  was  soon  after  again  fur¬ 
loughed  and  returned  home,  and  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  his  furlough  he  reported  at  the 
hospital  at  Keokuk,  where  he  remained  until 
his  discharge.  He  was  in  active  service  from 
the  time  of  his  enlistment  until  he  was 
wounded  at  Kenesaw7  Mountain,  except  a 
period  of  about  two  months,  when  he  wras 
afflicted  with  small-pox  in  the  spring  of  1863. 
Mr.  Bixler  was  a  faithful  soldier  in  the  cause 
of  the  Union,  and  sacrificed  his  health  in  the 
service,  which  was  permanently  effected  by 
the  sinall-pox,  one  result  of  which  was  the 
loss  of  his  right  eye. 

He  was  married  in  1866,  to  Miss  Lizzie 
J.  Allen,  a  daughter  of  George  W.  Allen,  of 
St.  Louis, who  died  there  December  22,  1844. 
Mrs.  Bixler’s  mother,  who  was  born  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  in  1818,  is  still  living,  residing  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bixler.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bixler 
have  a  son,  Frank  A.,  who  was  born  on  the 
homestead  in  1867.  They  lost  one  son, 
Charles,  in  infancy. 

fOHN  HENRY  is  one  of  the  oldest,  best- 
known  pioneers  of  Adams  county.  He 
was  born  in  Washington  county,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  February  24,  1826,  and  is  a  son 
of  Joseph  Henry,  w7ho  was  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania  and  a  son  of  John  Henry,  son 
of  Squire  Henry.  The  Henrys  were  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Dutch  family.  The  mother  of  our 
subject  was  Ellen  (Cunningham)  Henry,  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  English 
ancestry. 

John  Henry  was  a  lad  of  ten  years  when 
his  parents  moved  to  Ohio,  where  they  re¬ 
sided  until  their  death.  The  father  died  at 
he  age  of  sixty-three  years  and  the  mother 


at  the  age  of  sixty  years.  They  were  the 
parents  of  six  children,  three  sons  and  three 
daughters.  The  father,  Joseph  Henry,  was 
a  farmer  all  his  life.  In  religion  he  was  a 

o 

Presbyterian,  and  served  as  an  elder  in  the 
church.  Politically  he  was  a  Democrat. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  reared  on  a 
farm  In  January,  1852,  he  sailed  by  Cape 
Horn  to  the  Pacific  coast,  where  he  remained 
two  years,  engaged  in  mining.  He  then  re¬ 
turned  by  the  Nicaragua  route  to  Ohio, 
where  he  remained  until  the  fall  of  1854, 
when  he  came  to  Marion  county,  Iowa.  In 
the  spring  of  1855  he  removed  to  Union 
county,  Iowa,  near  Creston.  The  next  sum¬ 
mer  he  came  to  Carl  township,  Adams 
county,  Iowa.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  in  this  locality.  Here  he  has  resided 
for  thirty-six  years  and  witnessed  the  won¬ 
derful  improvements  of  the  country.  Col¬ 
onel  Jim  Lane,  when  on  his  way  to  Kansas 
with  500  men,  while  his  men  were  camping 
near,  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  Henry. 

Mr.  Henry  was  married  in  Guernsey 
county,  Ohio,  March  21,  1848,  to  Miss  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Jane  McConnell,  a  native  of  that  place 
and  a  daughter  of  William  McConnell,  who, 
was  born  on  the  sea,  son  of  William  McCon¬ 
nell,  Sr.,  a  native  of  Ireland.  William  Mc¬ 
Connell,  Jr.,  was  married  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  years  to  Miss  Mary  Miller.  She 
was  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  a  daughter  of 
Jonathan  Miller.  The  father  of  Mrs.  Henry 
died  in  Ohio,  aged  sixty-three  years,  and  the 
mother  died  in  Carl  township,  this  county 
at  the  age  of  eighty.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
have  three  children,  viz.:  W.  L.,  who  is  now 
in  the  West;  Millissa,  wife  of  C.  Teneyck  of 
Villisca,  Iowa;  Mary  Useba,  wife  of  Benja¬ 
min  Hite,  of  Shelby,  Iowa.  They  have  lost 
one  child  by  death,  Vincent,  who,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  was  killed  by  accident 
in  the  mountains  of  Colorado. 
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Politically  Mr.  Henry  is  a  Democrat.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order.  Mrs. 
Henry  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church. 

«D.  KENNEDY,  following  agricul¬ 
ture  on  section  28,  Nodaway  town¬ 
ship,  is  an  intelligent,  faithful  citizen 
who  has  been  living  here  ever  since  1865, 
after  serving  in  the  war.  He  was  born  in 
county  Roscommon,  Ireland,  November  9, 
1844,  the  son  of  Ed.  and  Ellen  (Camp¬ 
bell)  Kennedy,  natives  of  the  same  county. 
The  father  died  when  the  son  was  but  five  or 
six  years  old,  leaving  the  latter  and  the 
mother  alone  in  the  world.  They  afterward 
came  to  America,  settling  at  Racine,  Wis¬ 
consin. 

The  gentleman  whose  name  introduces  this 
sketch  grew  up  to  manhood  in  Racine  and 
in  Waushara  county,  Wisconsin,  on  a  farm. 
Those  were  pioneer  times,  when  Pottawatta¬ 
mie  Indians  were  still  numerous  there. 

Under  President  Lincoln’s  call  for  “300,- 
000  more”  he  enlisted  in  Company  B,  Thirty- 
second  Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry.  Most 
of  the  time  his  regiment  was  on  detached 
duty  at  Memphis.  It  was  at  length  ordered 
to  the  front,  where  he  served  over  nine 
months.  Mr.  Kennedy  was  then  honorably 
discharged. 

He  followed  farming  until  1865,  when  he 
came  to  Adams  county,  purchased  eighty 
acres  of  wild  land,  on  section  20,  Nodaway 
township,  which  he  improved  and  made  his 
home  for  a  few  years,  and  then  purchased  where 
he  now  lives.  He  has  a  fine  house,  20  x  24 
feet,  a  story  and  a  half  high,  with  an  L 
14  x  24,  one  story  high.  The  location  is  on 
a  natural  building  site.  The  barn  is  44  x  52 
feet.  Other  outbuildings  and  conveniences 
show  the  taste  and  good  judgment  of  the 


proprietor.  On  the  farm,  which  now  contains 
190  acres,  there  is  also  a  good  tenant  house. 
Mr.  Kennedy  is  a  successful  farmer.  In  pol¬ 
itics  he  is  a  Republican,  and  he  is  a  member 
of  William  Lundy  Post,  No.  271,  G.  A.  R., 
at  Villisca. 

He  was  married,  April  13,  1870,  to  Miss 
Sarah  Shipley.  She  was  born  in  Morgan 
county,  Ohio,  the  daughter  of  David  and 
Mary  (Bean)  Shipley,  who  had  one  son  and 
three  daughters.  Mr.  Shipley  died  July  27, 
1888,  and  Mrs.  Shipley,  July  9,  1872.  The 
children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  are: 
Lawrence,  Charles,  Edna,  Frank,  Edward, 
William,  Fred,  Philip,  Harrison  and  an  in¬ 
fant  daughter  not  yet  named. 

— — 

E.  ZIMMERMAN,  an  intelligent 
and  enterprising  citizen  of  Red  Oak, 
®  has  been  a  resident  here  since  1882. 
He  was  born  in  Stephenson  county,  Illinois, 
May  28,  1859,  a  son  of  Daniel  Zimmerman, 
a  native  of  Pennsylvania  and  now  an  honored 
citizen  of  Red  Oak.  Mr.  Zimmerman’s 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Harriet 
Pifley,  was  born  in  Wittenberg,  Germany, 
and  was  eleven  years  of  age  when  brought  to 
America  by  her  parents.  Daniel  Zimmer¬ 
man  was  married  in  Lycoming  county,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  moved  to  Stephenson  county, 
Illinois,  during  the  early  settlement  of  that 
section  of  the  State,  and  came  to  Red  Oak 
in  1882.  He  purchased  of  T.  E.  Brown  the 
present  homestead,  which  was  then  but  partly 
improved;  and  W.  E.,  our  present  subject, 
purchased  it  of  his  father.  There  are  160 
acres,  good  land,  and  nicely  improved.  Upon 
it  are  a  good  two-storv  residence,  16  x  28 
feet,  and  ornamental  grounds,  orchard,  barn, 
outbuildings,  etc.,  besides  good  springs  sup¬ 
plying  water  to  the  tanks  in  four  different 
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feed  lots,  including  the  pasture.  Mr.  Zim¬ 
merman  lias  some  good  thoroughbred  Here- 
fords,  and  also  a  number  of  high  grades. 

He  was  married  in  Stephenson  county^ 
Illinois,  February  25,  1880,  to  Miss  Mary  J. 
Holsapple,  of  that  county,  and  daughter  of 
De  Witt  and  Malinda  (Stahl)  Holsapple:  her 
father  was  born  in  Perry  county,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  her  mother  in  the  same  place. 
By  this  marriage  there  was  one  son,  named 
Bert  Leonard,  who  was  born  November  1, 
1883.  Mr.  Zimmerman  is  a  Democrat  on 
national  questions,  and  a  leading  member  of 
the  Farmers’  Alliance  in  his  locality,  being 
now  the  treasurer  of  the  local  organization. 

Jjjp^  B.  YOUNG  has  been  a  resident  of 
Adams  county  for  twenty  years,  and 
is  well  known  here.  Briefly  given, 
his  biography  is  as  follows: 

H.  R.  Young  was  born  in  Connecticut, 
August  28, 1847.  His  father,  Josiah  Young) 
was  born  in  Connecticut,  the  descendant  of 
an  old  New  England  family.  Grandfather 
Young  was  a  fifer  in  the  war  of  1812.  The 
maiden  name  of  Mr.  Young’s  mother  was 
Mary  Ann  Corbin.  She  was  a  native  of 
Massachusetts,  as  was  also  her  father,  Royal 
Corbin.  Her  grandfather  Corbin  was  of 
French  descent  and  was  a  Revolutionary 
soldier.  Josiah  Young  and  his  family  left 
Connecticut  in  1855  and  came  west  to  Iowa, 
settling  near  DeWitt,  in  Clinton  county.  He 
and  his  wife,  the  former  sixty-eight  and  the 
latter  sixty-six  years  old,  are  now  residents 
of  Prescott,  this  State.  They  reared  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  six  childi-en,  three  sons  and  three 
daughters.  Of  these  the  subject  of  our 
sketch  was  the  second-born.  He  was  a  lad 
of  seven  years  when  his  father  came  to  Iowa, 


and  here  on  a  farm  he  was  reared,  receiving 
his  education  in  the  public  schools. 

In  1870  Mr.  Young  settled  on  wild  land, 
for  some  time  spending  his  summers  at 
work  on  his  farm  and  his  winters  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State.  In  this  way  he 
improved  120  acres,  on  which  he  made  his 
home  until  recently.  In  1891  he  located  on 
his  present  farm,  160  acres  in  section  36, 
Carl  township,  which  he  purchased  of  W.  A. 
Bonar.  He  has  this  year  erected  an  attract¬ 
ive  cottage  home,  ar.d  is  now  comfortably 
situated  to  enjoy  life.  The  old  farm,  located 
in  section  28,  he  still  owns  and  has  it  rented. 
On  each  place  is  a  good  orchard. 

Mr.  YYmng  was  married  in  March,  1876, 
to  Miss  Sarah  C.  Leonard,  who  was  born, 
reared  and  educated  in  Ogle  county,  Illinois, 
and  was  before  her  marriage  a  popular  and 
efficient  teacher.  Her  father,  Hiram  Leon¬ 
ard,  was  born  in  Ohio,  of  Scotch  ancestry, 
and  her  mother,  nee  Sarah  Randall,  was  a 
native  of  Delaware  county,  Ohio.  Her 
father  was  among  the  early  settlers  of  Ogle 
county,  Illinois,  having  settled  there  in  1835. 
Hiram  Leonard  died  at  the  home  of  his  son, 
Flagg  Center,  on  the  morning  of  February  14, 
1888,  of  kidney  trouble,  aged  seventy-eight 
years.  Deceased  came  to  Ogle  county  in 
February,  1835,  locating  a  large  claim  at 
Washington  Grove,  a  few  years  later  moving 
to  another  farm  in  Flagg  township.  Six  of 
his  thirteen  children,  John,  Ransom,  Sarah 
George,  Allen  and  Edward,  survive  him.  He 
leaves  as  legacy  to  his  children  the  record  of 
a  well-spent  life  and  large  property.  Mrs. 
Leonard  died  at  the  same  place.  In  their 
family  of  thirteen  children,  only  six,  five 
sons  and  Mrs.  YYung,  reached  adult  age. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Young  have  five  children: 
Sadie  A.,  Josie  A.,  Mabel  A.,  Grover  A.  and 
William  Harrison. 

Politically  Mr.  Young  is  a  Democrat.  He 
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is  a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity,  is  frank 
and  cordial  with  all,  and  occupies  a  place 
among  the  worthy  and  respected  citizens  of 
Carl  township. 

LEXANDER  H.  HOLLENBECK  was 
horn  in  Tally,  Onondaga  county,  New 
York,  August  8,  1846,  son  of  Isaac  and 
Lydia  Maria  (Bennett)  Hollenbeck,  both 
natives  of  New  York.  The  father  was  a 
farmer  by  occupation,  and  died  in  1874. 
The  mother  is  still  a  resident  of  the  Empire 
State.  Of  the  eight  children  born  to  them 
Alexander  II.  was  the  fourth.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  common  schools  and  in  Caze- 
novia  Seminary.  For  eight  years  he  was 
employed  as  a  traveling  salesman  by  a  New 
York  house,  after  which  he  engaged  in  the 
hardware  business  at  Delavan,  Illinois.  In 
June,  1880,  he  came  to  Adams  county,  Iowa, 
and  since  that  time  has  resided  in  Colony 
township.  He  has  200  acres  of  land  in 
section  32,  well  adapted  for  a  stock  and 
grain  farm.  Here  on  an  eminence  is  located 
his  home,  a  commodious  two-story  residence. 
His  barn,  stables,  other  outbuildings  and 
fences  are  all  in  good  condition  and  indicate 
the  enterprise  and  prosperity  of  the  owner. 
Two  acres  are  devoted  to  an  orchard,  in 
which  is  found  a  fine  assortment  of  fruits. 
Among  Mr.  Hollenbeck’s  stock  are  a  number 
of  high  grade  Norman  horses,  a  fine  Perch- 
eron  stallion  weighing  2,000  pounds,  a  herd 
of  Shorthorn  cattle,  and  some  fine  Poland- 
China  hogs.  He  has  two  acres  in  artificial 
grove. 

While  a  resident  of  Belvidere,  Illinois, 
Mr.  Hollenbeck  was  married  at  Cortland, 
New  York,  December  31,  1873,  to  Mary  C. 
Gazlay,  a  native  of  that  place  and  a  graduate 
of  Cortland  Academy,  Homer,  that  State. 
She  is  a  daughter  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Gazlay,  a 


practicing  physician  of  Cortland  county  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  and  still  residing  there. 
Both  Mr.  Hollenbeck  and  his  wife  were 
teachers  before  their  marriage.  Two  chil- 
dren,  a  son  and  daughter,  have  been  born  to 
them,  namely,  Ralph  G.  and  Grace  M. 

Mr.  Hollenbeck  casts  his  vote  and  influence 
with  the  Republican  party.  He  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  attend  the  Congregational  Church,  of 
which  his  wife  is  a  member.  Although  still 
a  young  man,  Mr.  Hollenbeck  has  had  the 
benefit  of  much  experience,  and  is  to-day  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  representative  farmers 
of  Adams  county. 


,/j|^EORGE  L.  JACKSON  is  a  native  of 
Delaware  county,  Ohio,  born  May  6, 
1844.  His  father,  Leonard  M.  Jack- 
son,  was  born  in  Fayette  county,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  of  Scotch- Irish  extraction ;  his  mother, 
nee  Clarissa  Clark,  was  a  native  of  the  Green 
Mountain  State.  His  parents  were  married 
in  Delaware  county,  Ohio,  and  the  family 
lived  in  that  State  until  1855,  when  they 
came  to  Mahaska  county,  Iowa,  and  settled 
on  the  frontier.  The  father  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy-nine  years.  He  was  a  shoemaker 
and  followed  that  trade  most  of  his  life.  In 
politics  he  was  first  a  Whig,  and  later  a  Re¬ 
publican;  in  religion  a  Protestant.  The 
mother  died  in  Delaware  county,  Ohio,  in 
1854,  leaving  five  sons  and  one  daughter. 
The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  the  third  born 
in  the  family,  and  he  was  eleven  years  old 
when  his  father  moved  to  Mahaska  county, 
Iowa.  There  he  grew  to  manhood  on  a  farm 
and  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools. 

During  the  late  war  Mr.  Jackson  was  one 
of  the  first  to  go  out  in  defense  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  He  enlisted  in  November,  1861,  in 
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Company  C,  Fifteenth  Iowa  Infantry,  and 
served  until  August,  1865.  He  participated 
in  the  battles  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  Corinth, 
Vicksburg,  Black  .River,  and  was  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Sherman  on  his  memorable  march  from 
Atlanta  to  the  sea.  He  was  at  the  grand  re¬ 
view  at  Washington,  after  which  he  returned 
west  and  received  an  honorable  discharge  at 
Davenport  Iowa.  Then  going  to  his  home 
in  Mahaska  county,  he  remained  there  until 
he  came  to  Adams  county  and  bought  his 
present  farm,  eighty  acres,  located  on  section 
14,  Carl  township.  His  farm  is  well  irm 
proved  and  cultivated,  and  its  general  ap¬ 
pearance  shows  the  owner  to  be  a  man  of 
enterprise. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three  Mr.  Jackson 
was  married  in  Mahaska  county,  Iowa,  to 
Miss  Marie  Hoff,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Hoff,  of  that  State. 
He  and  his  wife  have  eight  children:  Clarissa, 
Leonard,  William,  Emmory,  Emma,  Huldah, 
Charles  and  Ray.  Clarissa  is  the  wife  of 
James  Boliannan. 

Mr.  Jackson  cast  his  first  vote  for  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln,  and  has  ever  since  affiliated 
with  the  Republican  party.  He  is  a  man  in 
the  prime  of  life,  frank  and  cordial,  and  has 
the  good  will  of  all  who  know  him. 

o 


FORGE  H.  RIDGEWAY  (postoffice 
Cromwell,  Iowa)  was  born  in  Canada, 
May  14,  1847.  His  father,  John 
Ridgeway,  was  born  in  Ireland,  October  13, 
1820,  came  to  America  in  1840,  and  settled 
in  New  York.  His  mother,  a  native  of  Can¬ 
ada,  was  before  her  marriage  Miss  Lydia 
Wheeler.  Of  their  seven  children,  five  are 
living.  George  H.  was  about  eighteen 
months  old  when  his  parents  moved  from 
Canada  to  New  York.  In  1866  they  re¬ 


moved  to  Illinois,  where  the  father  st'll 
resides. 

In  1881  Mr.  Ridgeway  came  from  Illinois 
to  Adams  county,  Iowa,  and  settled  in  sec¬ 
tion  25,  Colony  township,  his  present  loca¬ 
tion.  He  owns  160  acres  here  and  eighty 
acres  in  Union  county.  His  farm  is  highly 
cultivated  and  is  devoted  to  general  farming 
and  stock-raising,  he  being  especially  inter¬ 
ested  in  fine  cattle.  He  is  one  of  the  repre¬ 
sentative  farmers  of  his  township,  his  advice 
frequently  being  sought  in  matters  of  agri¬ 
cultural  interest.  He  has  held  the  office  of 
township  trustee;  he  has  been  a  trustee  of 
the  Adams  County  Mutual  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany.  Politically  he  is  an  Independent. 

Mr.  Ridgeway  was  married  December  10, 
1871,  to  Ida  M.  Wheeler,  who  was  born  in 
Canada,  February  10,  1852.  They  have 
four  children  living — Albert,  Charles,  Irwin 
and  Beal.  He  and  his  wife  are  members  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

- - 

fOSEPH  W.  MAXEDON,  a  respected 
citizen  of  Carl  township  and  a  resident 
of  Adams  county,  Iowa,  since  1875, 
dates  his  birth  in  Orange  county,  Indiana, 
March  10,  1830.  His  father,  Thomas  Maxe- 
don,  a  native  of  South  Cai’olina,  was  a  son 
of  Thomas,  Sr.,  also  a  native  of  the  South. 
Our  subject’s  father  was  reared  in  Gibson 
county,  Indiana,  and  in  Orange  county,  that 
State,  was  married  to  Nancy  Allen,  a  native 
of  Tennessee  and  a  daughter  of  Lewis  Allen. 

Joseph  W.  grew  up  on  his  father’s  farm 
in  Orange  county,  attended  the  common 
schools,  and  early  in  life  was  taught  industry, 
honesty  and  sobriety.  His  parents  passed 
their  lives  and  died  in  Indiana,  the  father  at 
the  age  of  fifty-four  and  the  mother  at 
eighty.  The  latter  was  a  member  of  the 
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Baptist  Church.  Politically  the  father  was  a 
Whi^,  and  by  trade  a  saddler  and  harness 
and  shoemaker.  Two  of  their  sons,  Levi  and 
Isom,  were  soldiers  in  the  late  war.  The 
former,  a  member  of  the  Thirty-seventh  In¬ 
diana  Infantry,  died  at  Huntsville,  Alabama; 
and  the  latter,  a  member  of  the  Sixty-sixth 
Indiana  Infantry,  is  now  a  resident  of  Pratt 
county,  Kansas. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  lived  in  Indiana 
until  1874,  when  he  came  to  Marion  county, 
Iowa.  In  the  spring  of  1875  he  took  up  his 
abode  in  Carl  township.  His  farm,  eighty 
acre6,  located  in  section  11,  he  purchased  in 
1885  of  Irvin  Poison,  one  of  the  old  settlers 
of  Carl  township.  This  farm  has  substantial 
improvements,  is  well  cultivated,  and  has  a 
general  appearance  of  prosperity. 

In  Washington  county,  Indiana,  in  1852, 
Mr.  Maxedon  wedded  Clarra  Radcliff,  who 
was  born  in  that  county,  daughter  of  David 
and  Elizabeth  (Brown)  Radcliff,  both  natives 
of  Kentucky.  Her  parents  died  in  Wash¬ 
ington  county.  Mr.  Maxedon  has  a  sister, 
Mrs.  Irvin  Poison,  in  this  township.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Maxedon  have  ten  children,  namely: 
Margaret  Jane,  wife  of  Henry  Poison,  of 
Willson  county,  Kansas;  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Elbridge  Clayton,  of  Adair  county,  Iowa; 
Frank,  of  Montana;  Wesley,  of  Pratt  county, 
Kansas;  Nancy  A.,  at  home;  Polly  Ann,  wife 
of  J.  Gibson,  of  Adams  county,  Iowa;  James, 
at  home,  Thomas,  Samuel  and  Beverly 
R.  They  also  had  two  children  that  died  in 
infancy. 

- - 

W.  MILLER  is  one  of  the  well 
known,  early  and  prominent  pio- 
®  neers  of  Adams  county.  He  came 
here  in  October,  1858,  and  has  since  made 
this  place  his  home.  He  was  born  in  Wa¬ 


bash  county,  Indiana,  February  16,  1841. 
His  father,  J  udge  Jacob  Miller,  one  of  the 
first  judges  in  Adams  county,  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania,  a  descendant  of  German  ances¬ 
try.  His  mother  was  also  a  native  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  of  German  extraction,  her 
maiden  name,  Mary  Wyant.  The  Judge 
was  a  miller  by  trade  and  while  a  resident  of 
Pennsylvania  owned  and  operated  mills. 
About  1880  he  moved  to  Wabash  county, 
Indiana,  and  cleared  away  the  forest  and 
developed  a  farm.  In  the  spring  of  1849  he 
came  with  his  family  to  Iowa,  and  settled 
near  Eddyville,  where  he  spent  the  summer. 
In  the  fall  he  moved  to  Lucas  county  and 
located  near  Chariton,  remaining  there  until 
August,  1853,  when  he  came  to  Adams 
county  and  entered  Government  land  where 
Quincy  now  stands.  He  subsequently  gave 
one-half  of  his  tract  to  the  county  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  the  county  seat  be  located  there, 
which  it  was.  The  land  was  surveyed  and 
platted  by  Dr.  Wakeman  Triplet.  A  son-in- 
law  of  Judge  Miller  built  the  first  house  and 
sold  the  first  goods  in  Quincy,  and  the  Judge 
himself  built  the  second  one,  a  log  house. 
In  October,  1854,  Judge  Miller  died,  leaving 
a  widow  and  eight  children,  four  sons  and 
four  daughters.  Oue  son,  Jacob  Miller,  Jr., 
died  at  Vicksburg  with  small-pox.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Fourth  Iowa  Infantry.  The 
other  members  of  the  family  are  as  follows: 
Martha  Holbrook,  a  resident  of  Quincy  town¬ 
ship,  this  county;  William,  of  Bristol,  Iowa; 
Sarah,  also  of  this  county;  M.  W.,  the  sub 
ject  of  our  sketch;  John,  of  Kansas;  Mary 
Huntington,  a  resident  of  California;  and 
Eliza  Ellen  Reynolds,  also  of  California. 
The  last  was  the  first  child  born  in  Quincy, 
her  birth  occurring  in  February,  1854.  The 
mother  died  in  September,  1886,  aged  seventy- 
four  years.  Judge  Miller  was  a  man  of 
many  admirable  traits  of  character,  esteemed 
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and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  I.  0.  O.  F. 

M.  W.  Miller,  whose  name  heads  this 
sketch,  was  a  lad  of  eight  years  when  he 
came  to  Iowa,  and  was  twelve  when  the 
family  located  in  A  dams  county.  Losing  his 
lather  when  only  thirteen,  he  early  began  to 
do  for  himself  and  to  assist  his  mother  in 
caring  for  the  younger  children.  His  educa¬ 
tion  was  limited  to  the  common  schools, 
supplemented,  however,  by  a  practical  busi¬ 
ness  experience  and  by  much  reading  at 
home.  He  improved  a  farm  in  Quincy  town¬ 
ship.  In  1879  he  bought  wild  land  in  sec- 
tian  35,  Douglas  township,  from  year  to  year 
continued  to  improve  it,  and  now  has  one  of 
the  best  farms  in  the  township.  His  com¬ 
fortable  residence  is  located  on  a  natural 
building  site,  and  is  surrounded  by  ever¬ 
greens,  orchard  and  grove.  His  barn,  out¬ 
buildings  and  fences  are  all  in  line  shape, 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  premises 
at  once  stamps  the  owner  as  a  man  of  enter¬ 
prise. 

Mr.  Miller  was  married  December  8, 1865, 
to  Miss  Phebe  R.  Lawrence;  she  was  born  in 
Morgan  county,  Ohio,  June  10, 1847,  a  daugh 
ter  of  Thomas  and  Patience  (Devoll)  Law¬ 
rence,  mention  of  whom  will  be  found  on  an¬ 
other  page  of  this  work.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller 
have  one  daughter,  Maud  R.,  born  May  7, 
1879.  Mr.  Miller  is  a  Republican,  and  he 
and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

— -Hi H"**!*-" — 

ACOB  STOYER,  of  Red  Oak  township, 
is  one  of  the  well-known  settlers  of 
Montgomery  county.  He  was  born  in 
York  county,  Pennsylvania,  July  30,  1826, 
a  son  of  Michael  and  Elizabeth  (Latchaw) 
Stover,  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of 


German  and  Scotch  ancestry  l-espectively. 
The  grandfather  and  great-grandfather  of  our 
subject  were  born  on  the  same  farm  that 
he  was.  Jacob  was  reared  and  grew 
to  manhood  in  York  county,  Pennsylvania. 
When  fifteen  years  of  age,  his  father  bought 
a  mill  and  he  learned  the  miller’s  trade, 
which  he  followed  most  of  his  time  until 
1872.  He  left  Pennsylvania  in  the  spring 
of  1854  and  came  to  Du  Page  county,  Illi¬ 
nois.  He  resided  near  Naperville  one  year, 
and  then  moved  to  Washington,  Iowa.  In 
1855  he  removed  to  Henry  county,  Iowa, 
where  he  resided  until  1864,  when  he  came 
to  Montgomery  county,  and  built  a  water¬ 
mill  called  the  Old  Keystone  Mill,  which  he 
operated  until  1872.  He  then  sold  the  same 
and  purchased  the  farm  where  he  now  lives, 
which  is  situated  two  and  a  half  miles  south¬ 
east  of  Red  Oak.  it  consists  of  240  acres,  of 
which  seventy  acres  are  timber  land,  and  the 
farm  is  well  improved.  Mr.  Stover  has  a 
frame  dwelling  house,  situated  on  a  natural 
building  site  and  surrounded  by  shade  and  or¬ 
namental  trees.  He  has  a  barn,  yards,  feed 
lots  and  other  substantial  farm  improve¬ 
ments. 

He  was  married  in  Henry  county,  Iowa,  in 
1857,  to  Sarah  Ann  Tucker,  who  was  born  in 
Heny  county,  Iowa,  near  Mt.  Pleasant.  She 
is  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Tucker,  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Henry  county.  Her  mother 
was  Roseilla  (Harris)  Tucker.  Both  parents 
were  natives  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Stover 
and  wife  have  had  seven  children,  viz: 
Thomas  M.,  John  J.,  Annie  E.,  Charlie,  E., 
William  C.  They  have  lost  two  by  death — 
Ella  J.  and  Sadie  F. 

Politically  Mr.  Stover  is  independent,  but 
was  reared  a  Democrat.  Mrs.  Stover  is  a 
member  of  the  Christian  Church.  Mr.  Stover 
is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order  of  Red 
Oak,  Blue  Lodge  No.  162,  and  of  the  Com- 
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mandery  iSlo.  34;  also  a  member  of  the  Chap¬ 
ter.  lie  was  made  a  Mason  at  Marshall, 
Henry  county,  Iowa,  in  1862,  and  has  served 
^his  lodge  in  an  official  capacity.  He  is  a 
man  well  informed  on  general  topics,  frank 
and  cordial  in  his  manner,  and  is  one  of  the 
prominent  men  of  Red  Oak  township. 

- - - 

|||PRED  HEDINGER,  an  intelligent  and 
i’  fp|  enterprising  farmer,  an  old  soldier  and 
a  popular  citizen  residing  on  section  23, 
Nodaway  township,  was  born  in  the  canton 
of  Berne,  Switzerland,  November  27,  1843,  a 
son  of  R.  and  Maria  (Balher)  Hedinger,  both 
natives  also  of  that  canton,  who  in  1854  emi¬ 
grated  to  America,  with  eight  children,  set¬ 
tling  in  Monroe  county,  Ohio,  and  lived  there 
until  their  death.  Fred  was  therefore  brought 
up  a  farmer,  receiving  a  good  education. 

Under  President  Lincoln’s  first  call  for 
300,000  volunteers  to  suppress  the  great 
insurrection,  Mr.  Hedinger,  in  August,  1862, 
enlisted  for  his  adopted  country,  in  Company 
E,  One-hundred  and  Sixteenth  Ohio  Infantry, 
which  was  attached  to  the  army  of  Virginia, 
and  participated  in  the  battles  of  Mooretield, 
Winchester,  Jackson,  Piedmont,  Lynchburg 
and  Snicker’s  Gap.  In  December,  1864,  it 
was  transferred  to  the  army  of  the  James, 
and  participated  in  the  battles  of  Hatcher’s 
Run,  Fort  Gregg  and  Rice’s  Station,  and  was 
at  Appomattox  Courthouse  at  the  final  sur¬ 
render.  After  his  discharge,  Mr.  Hedinger 
returned  to  Monroe  county,  Ohio. 

He  served  an  apprenticeship  at  the  carpen¬ 
ter’s  trade,  and  in  1868  came  to  Iowa,  settling 
in  Jasper  township,  Adams  county,  where  he 
lived  three  and  a  half  years.  In  1872-73, 
his  health  being  poor,  he  was  in  the  East. 
During  the  latter  year  he  worked  at  his  trade 
in  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  and  then  re¬ 


turned  to  Ohio.  In  1876  he  came  to  Council 
Bluffs;  later  he  sold  out  his  interests  there, 
purchased  land  in  Adams  county  and  contin¬ 
ued  at  his  trade  for  six  years.  In  1882  he 
settled  upon  his  farm,  which  now  contains 
120  acres  of  land,  well  supplied  with  a  good 
residence,  barn,  outbuildings,  etc.  In  1888 
he  attended  the  Twenty-second  National  G. 
A.  R.  Encampment  and  Exposition  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio;  he  also  visited  his  former  home 
and  relatives  and  good  old  friends  in  Monroe 
county,  Ohio. 

He  was  married  April  6, 1882,  in  this  county 
(Adams),  to  Miss  Madelia  J.  Millard,  a  re¬ 
fined  and  educated  lady,  brought  up  at  Clin¬ 
ton,  Iowa,  from  the  year  1849.  Her  father, 
David  W.  Millard,  was  born  in  Montgomery 
county,  New  Vork,  and  married  Ainarett  D. 
Jenkins,  who  was  born  at  Waynesburg,  that 
State,  and  was  a  successful  teacher  before  her 
marriage.  Mr.  Millard  was  killed  at  Clinton, 
Iowa,  by  the  great  cyclone  of  1860,  which  also 
severely  injured  his  wife  and  family. 

Mr.  Hedinger  is  an  independent  Republi¬ 
can,  a  member  of  Meyerhoff  Post,  G.  A.  R., 
of  Nodaway,  and  both  himself  and  wife  belong 
to  the  Baptist  Church. 


ILTON  PERKINS  was  born  in  Bath 
county,  Kentucky,  September  10, 
1831.  He  is  a  son  of  Thomas  and 
Milly  (Powel)  Perkins,  the  former  a  native 
of  Virginia  Left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of 
nine  years,  Milton  found  a  home  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Joseph  Scott,  and  was  reared 
on  a  farm,  receiving  only  a  limited  education. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  he  went  to  Park  county, 
Indiana,  where  he  lived  three  years;  thence 
to  Monroe  county,  Iowa,  settling  near  Albia. 
At  the  latter  place  he  bought  eighty  acres  of 
wild  land  and  improved  it.  He  dates  his 
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arrival  in  Adams  county  in  1874,  and  since 
that  time  he  has  been  a  resident  of  Carl 
township.  He  owns  eighty  acres  of  good 
land  in  section  2,  and  here  he  is  comfortably 
situated  and  engaged  in  general  farming  and 
stock-raising. 

Mr.  Perkins  was  married,  in  Park  county, 
Indiana,  in  1854,  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Koontz, 
a  native  of  that  place  and  a  daughter  of 
Phillip  and  Rebecca  Koontz,  her  father  a 
German  by  birth.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perkins 
have  four  children:  Henry  Walter,  who  is 
married  and  lives  in  Union  county,  Iowa; 
Sarah  Jane,  wife  of  William  Rudicil,  of  Col¬ 
orado;  Ida  Ann,  wife  of  Edward  Garrett,  of 
Carl  township,  this  county;  and  William 
Grant,  who  owns  an  eighty-acre  farm  adjoin¬ 
ing  his  father’s  on  the  north. 

In  politics  Mr.  Perkins  is  independent, 
voting  for  the  man  rather  than  the  party. 
He  is  plain  and  unassuming  in  his  manner 
and  speech,  and  observes  the  strictest  integ¬ 
rity  in  all  his  dealings.  He  and  his  wife  and 
their  three  oldest  children  are  members  of  the 
Evangelical  Association  of  Mount  Zion 
Church. 

— -  ..g-i.  <.1— — 

®AMUEL  SMART. — Adams  county  is 
not  behind  other  counties  of  the  State 
in  its  indebtedness  to  the  Emerald  Isle 
for  the  many  worthy  sons  and  daughters  that 
have  come  from  that  country  across  the  sea 
to  find  homes  in  this. 

The  gentleman  whose  name  heads  this 
biography  was  born  in  the  beautiful  city 
of  Belfast,  county  Down,  northern  Ireland, 
April  8,  1835,  son  of  Thomas  and  Margaret 
(Graten)  Smart,  both  natives  of  county  Down 
and  of  Scotch- Irish  extraction.  The  parents 
passed  their  lives  and  died  in  Ireland.  They 
were  Protestants,  and  in  that  faith  reared 


their  family.  They  had  eight  sons  and  three 
daughters. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  reared  on  a 
farm  in  his  native  land  and  received  his  edu¬ 
cation  there.  In  1859  he  took  passage  from 
Belfast  to  Liverpool  and  thence  to  New  York. 
He  soon  afterward  went  to  Rochester,  Monroe 
county,  New  York.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Home  Guards  during  the  war,  joining  in 
1862.  After  the  war  he  moved  to  Illinois 
and  settled  at  Peoria,  where  he  lived  for  a 
time.  Erom  there  he  came  to  Adams  county, 
Iowa,  and  bought  forty  acres  of  wild  land. 
Here  he  has  since  lived;  prosperity  has  at¬ 
tended  him;  he  has  added  to  his  original  pur¬ 
chase,  and  now  owns  160  acres  of  line,  well- 
improved  land  in  section  22,  Carl  township. 
He  is  engaged  in  general  farming  and  stock- 
raising,  and  also  owns  and  operates  a  thresher, 
having  had  thirty  years’  experience  in  thresh¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  Smart  was  married  in  New  York  State 
to  Miss  Isabelle  Dryden,  who  was  born  and 
reared  in  Dundee,  Scotland,  daughter  of  John 
and  Katty  Dryden.  They  have  live  sons, 
U.  S.  Grant,  John,  Dryden,  Arthur  and 
Thomas,  and  two  daughters,  Elizabeth  and 
Agnes.  Elizabeth  is  the  wife  of  A.  B. 
Poison,  of  Carl  township,  this  county,  and 
Agnes  is  the  wife  of  William  Pell,  of  Prescott 
township.  Mr.  Smart  is  a  member  of  the 
Christian  Union  Church,  as  are  also  his  wife 
and  daughters. 


quently  is  to  be  ranked  with  the  early  settlers 
of  this  section  of  the  country.  He  comes  of 
good  old  Virginia  blood,  and  in  his  compo- 
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sition  are  found  those  elements  which  go  to 
make  up  the  true  pioneer. 

William  Stipe  was  born  in  Frederick 
county,  Virginia,  April  17,  1820.  His  father, 
Frederick  Stipe,  a  native  of  the  same  place, 
was  a  son  of  John  Stipe,  also  a  native  of  the 
Old  Dominion,  and  a  soldier  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  war.  Grandfather  Stipe  was  of  Dutch 
ancestry,  and  lived  to  be  eighty-four  years 
old.  The  mother  of  William  Stipe  was  be¬ 
fore  her  marriage  Dianna  McVicker.  She, 
too,  was  born  in  Frederick  county,  Virginia, 
and  was  a  daughter  of  William  McVicker,  a 
descendant  of  Scotch-Irish  stock.  Fifteen 
children  were  born  to  Frederick  and  Dianna 
Stipe.  The  parents  lived  in  Virginia  until 
1860,  when  they  moved  to  Champaign 
county,  Illinois,  where  they  died.  By  occu¬ 
pation  the  father  was  a  farmer;  in  politics,  a 
Democrat. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  spent  his  youth 
on  a  farm  in  his  native  State,  and  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  went  to  Athens,  county,  Ohio, 
where  he  lived  for  two  years.  He  then  drove 
a  four-horse  team  from  Athens  county,  Ohio, 
to  Van  Buren  county,  Iowa,  on  the  way  so¬ 
journing  for  a  short  time  in  Illinois.  He 
settled  at  Bonaparte,  Iowa,  and  helped  to 
build  that,  town;  freighted  up  to  where  the 
fort  was  at  Des  Moines  and  also  helped  to 
build  that  town.  During  this  time  he  be- 
came  acquainted  with  Black  Hawk  and  his 
tribe  and  learned  to  speak  their  language 
fluently.  He  was  a  neighbor  of  old  James 
Jordan,  one  of  the  first  men  to  trade  with  the 
Indians  in  Iowa. 

About  this  time  the  great  tide  of  immigra- 
tion  was  sweeping  toward  California,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1850  Mr.  Stipe  started  overland 
with  ox  teams  for  that  land  of  golden  prom¬ 
ise,  being  five  months  and  eleven  days  en 
route.*  For  two  years  he  remained  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  mining,  prospecting,  farming  and 


teaming.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  re¬ 
turned,  via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  New 
York  and  Chicago,  to  Wapello,  Iowa,  where 
he  joined  his  wife.  Returning  East,  he  spent 
a  short  time  in  Virginia,  after  which,  in  the 
spring  of  1853,  he  came  back  to  Iowa  and 
took  up  his  abode  in  Montgomery  county. 
There  were  then  only  seven  men  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county.  As  was 
usual  with  the  pioneers,  his  first  work 
was  to  build  his  log  cabin.  It  may  here  be 
stated  that  Mr.  Stipe’s  brother  David  lived 
with  him  for  fifteen  years.  In  these  primi¬ 
tive  cabins  on  the  western  border  the  circuit 
rider  always  received  a  warm  welcome,  and 
here  with  a  dozen  or  fifteen  pioneers  gathered 
around  him  he  would  earnestly  preach  the 
Word  and  offer  most  fervent  prayer.  In  the 
Stipe  cabin  many  a  preacher  was  entertained 
and  many  a  quarterly  meeting  held.  Among 
these  pioneer  preachers  were  Elder  James 
Wran  and  Rev.  Mulholland.  In  1863  the 
old  log  house  gave  way  to  a  comfortable  frame 
one,  which,  in  1885,  was  replaced  by  a  modern 
two-6torv  residence  with  bay  windows, 
porches,  etc.,  and  well  finished  and  furnished 
throughout.  It  is  beautifully  located  and 
surrounded  with  evergreens,  shrubs,  and 
orchard.  A  fine  barn,  38  x  50  feet,  with 
stone  basement — these  and  other  improve¬ 
ments  in  keeping  with  them  render  the  farm 
a  most  valuable  one.  Mr.  ■  Stipe  is  exten¬ 
sively  engaged  in  raising  and  buying  and 
selling  stock.  He  now  owns  740  acres  of 
land,  all  in  Douglas  township. 

Mr.  Stipe  was  married  October  8,  1846,  to 
Miss  Ann  Caywood,  a  woman  of  superior  in¬ 
telligence  and  possessing  many  amiable  qual¬ 
ities,  who  has  been  indeed  a  most  worthy 
helpmate  to  her  honored  husband.  She  was 
born  in  Tennessee,  daughter  of  Allen  Cay¬ 
wood  and  Matilda,  his  wife.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stipe  have  three  children:  Matilda,  wife  of 
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William  H.  Ellen  wood  of  Douglas  township, 
this  county,  has  six  children;  Georgianna, 
wife  of  Charles  Mercer,  residing  near  Elliott, 
also  has  six  children;  and  Jane,  wife  of  Ep¬ 
som  Beals,  who  lives  near  Grant,  has  four 
children. 

Politically  Mr.  Stipe  has  always  affiliated 
with  the  Republican  party,  but  has  never 
been  an  office-seeker.  For  many  years  he 
and  his  wife  have  been  worthy  members  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stipe  are  self-made,  and  the  success 
they  have  attained  in  life  may  be  attributed 
to  their  honesty,  industry  and  good  manage¬ 
ment  rather  than  to  any  special  advantages 
they  received  in  their  youth.  Long  may 
these  pioneers  live  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
labor. 

- — - 


DHN  N.  RAMSAY. — This  prominent 
and  influential  pioneer  citizen  has  re¬ 
sided  in  Adams  county  since  1855. 
Coming  here  when  the  country  was  wild,  he 
has  been  an  important  factor  in  developing 
its  resources,  and  is  justly  entitled  to  the 
success  which  has  crowned  his  efforts. 

Mr.  Ramsay  was  born  in  Putnam  county, 
Indiana,  in  November,  1832.  His  parents, 
John  and  Catherine  (Thompson)  Ramsay,  the 
former  a  native  of  Virginia  and  the  latter  of 
Kentucky,  were  married  in  Montgomery 
county,  Kentucky.  When  John  N.  was  six 
weeks  old  his  parents  returned  to  Kentucky, 
and  his  mother  died  there  when  he  was  six 
years  old.  In  1848  his  father  went  back  to 
Indiana,  and  the  following  year  made  the 
overland  trip  with  mule  teams  to  California, 
returning  the  same  year.  His  death  occurred 
in  1851,  at  the  age  of  fifty  years.  By  trade 
he  was  a  brick  mason.  Of  their  four  children 
three  are  living,  namely:  Georgia  Ann  Ham¬ 
ilton,  of  Parke  county,  Indiana;  John  JN., 


the  subject  of  our  sketch;  Margaret  Boggs, 
of  Monroe  county,  Iowa.  James  S.,  the 
oldest,  died  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 

John  N.  grew  up  in  the  rural  districts  of 
Kentucky,  obtaining  his  education  in  the 
common  schools  of  that  State.  When  he  was 
seventeen  he  learned  the  trade  of  carriage- 
painting.  At  seventeen  he  went  to  Putnam 
county,  Indiana,  where  he  lived  until  1851. 
That  year  he  came  to  Monroe  county,  Iowa. 
In  1852  he  drove  an  ox  team  across  the 
plains  to  California,  arriving  there  after  a 
four  months’  journey.  Two  years  and  two 
months  he  mined  in  the  various  mining  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  Golden  State,  and  in  the  winter 
of  1854  returned,  via  the  Nicaragua  route, 
New  York  and  Chicago,  to  Monroe  county, 
Iowa.  In  the  spring  of  1855  he  came  to 
Adams  county,  and  settled  on  his  present 
farm,  240  acres,  in  Carl  township,  section  15. 
He  at  first  built  a  log  cabin,  14x16  feet, 
from  the  humble  door  of  which  the  latch¬ 
string  ever  hung  out,  and  where  hospitality 
was  dispensed  to  both  stranger  and  friend. 

In  December,  1863,  Mr.  Ramsay  enlisted 
in  the  Twenty-ninth  Iowa  Volunteers,  and 
with  his  regiment  went  to  the  front.  He 
participated  in  a  number  of  important  en¬ 
gagements  in  the  South,  and  while  in  Texas, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  river,  was 
taken  sick  with  fever,  and  later  with  chronic 
disease.  He  was  for  a  time  in  the  hospital 
at  San  Diego,  afterward  at  New  Orleans  in 
the  Sedgwick  Hospital  two  or  three  weeks, 
from  whence  he  was  transferred  tu  Jefferson 
Barracks,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  where  he  was 
honorably  discharged.  He  then  returned  to 
his  home  in  Adams  county,  and  here  he  has 
since  lived.  His  fine  farm  of  240  acres, 
located  in  section  15,  is  one  of  the  best  in 
Carl  township.  His  primitive  log  cabin  has 
been  moved  to  the  rear  and  used  for  a  tool 
house,  and  in  its  place  stands  a  modern  frame 
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dwelling,  erected  in  1875  and  surrounded 
with  evergreens  and  ornamental  shrubs  and 
shade  trees,  with  a  beautiful  grove  and 
orchard  near  by.  Other  improvements  on 
the  farm  indicate  the  prosperity  which  has 
attended  Mr.  Ramsay. 

February  10,  1858,  he  married  Miss  Milly 
Jane  Scott,  of  Carl  township,  daughter  of 
Joseph  Scott,  an  early  settler  of  Adams 
county,  and  Sarah  C.  (Perkins)  Scott.  Her 
parents  were  married  in  Kentucky,  and  came 
here  in  1856.  Her  father  died  in  1876,  in 
Carl  township,  and  her  mother  now  resides 
with  her  and  has  reached  her  three  score 
years  and  ten.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ramsay  have 
four  children  living,  viz.:  Mary  C.,  wife  of 
Frank  Mathena,  of  Carl  township;  Oliver  O. 
is  married  and  lives  in  Larimer  county,  Colo¬ 
rado;  and  Joseph  William  and  Lilly  Marga¬ 
ret  are  at  home.  They  lost  six  children,  all 
dying  young. 

Mr.  Ramsay  is  a  Republican,  and  in  Carl 
township  is  one  of  the  wheel  horses  of  his 
party.  He  has  been  assessor  and  clerk,  and 
has  held  other  offices.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  G.  A.  R.,  Wagner  Post,  No.  335,  and 
both  of  his  sons  belong  to  the  Sons  of  Vet¬ 
erans,  Volunteer  Camp,  No.  125,  of  Prescott. 
He  and  his  wife  and  oldest  daughter  are 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
he  being  a  trustee  of  the  same. 

-'•v '.Vt  'A'  W-v*- 

fAMES  M.  BROWN,  who  resides  on  sec¬ 
tion  18,  Jasper  township,  has  a  farm  of 
of  380  acres  on  this  and  section  13,  Nod¬ 
away  township.  He  purchased  this  place  at 
different  times  and  of  different  parties,  and  it 
is  now  one  of  the  finest  stock  farms  in  Adams 
county.  It  is  well  watered  by  the  East  Nod¬ 
away  creek,  and  also  by  a  fine  spring  near  his 


residence.  He  makes  a  specialty  of  stock, 
and  now  has  forty  head  of  horses,  about  the 
same  number  of  cattle,  and  from  seventy-five 
to  one  hundred  head  of  hogs.  He  intends  to 
continue  in  the  stock  business  and  also  to 
increase  it. 

Mr.  Brown  was  born  in  Muskingum 
county,  Ohio,  in  1830,  the  son  of  John  H. 
Brown,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  that  county. 
In  1836  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Mer¬ 
cer  county,  Illinois,  where  he  lived  until  his 
death.  His  wife,  the  mother  of  our  subject, 
Mary  McPhersen,  survived  her  husband  a 
number  of  years,  but  is  now  deceased.  She 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  and  her 
husband  at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  They 
had  a  family  of  thirteen  children,  and  all  but 
one  son,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
lived  to  years  of  maturity.  There  are  nine 
of  the  family  living  at  this  writing,  seven 
sons  and  two  daughters.  Alexander,  the  eld¬ 
est  child,  lives  in  Mercer  county,  Illinois; 
George  died  many  years  ago,  leaving  a  wife 
and  two  children;  John  is  a  resident  of  Nod¬ 
away  township;  Sarah  Jane  is  deceased,  hav¬ 
ing  died  in  her  twentieth  year;  James  M., 
our  subject;  William,  a  resident  of  Prescott, 
Adams  county;  Daniel  died  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years;  Hugh  lives  in  Mercer  county, 
Illinois;  Benjamin  L.,  of  Jasper  township, 
Adams  county;  Josiah  F.  lives  in  Mercer 
county;  Francis  M.  was  killed  in  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion,  a  member  of  the  Eighty-fourth 
Illinois;  Mary  lives  in  Illinois,  the  wife  of 
Josiah  McClau;  Joanna,  wife  of  Squire  Will¬ 
iams,  resides  in  Missouri. 

James  M.  Brown  was  married  in  Illinois, 
in  1855  to  Miss  Jerusha  Reed,  a  native  of 
Indiana,  but  who  removed  with  her  parents 
when  but  a  year  old  to  Mercer  county  Illi¬ 
nois.  Mr.  Brown  continued  to  live  in  Mercer 
county  until  he  came  to  Adams  county  in 
the  fall  of  1879.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  have 
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thirteen  children,  six  sons  and  seven  daugh¬ 
ters. 

— — 

OHN  A.  ROWLAND,  a  prominent  resi¬ 
dent  of  Colony  township,  Adams  county, 
Iowa,  was  born  in  Orange  county,  Ver¬ 
mont,  February  9,  1840,  in  the  town  of  Cor¬ 
inth.  He  is  the  oldest  son  in  a  family  of 
three  sons  and  four  daughters  of  Richard  and 
Adeline  (Bacon)  Rowland,  the  former  born  in 
Corinth,  Vermont,  in  1814,  and  the  latter  at 
Bath,  New  Hampshire,  in  1816.  His  father 
left  the  farm  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  and 
went  to  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  where  he 
Idhrned  the  trade  of  shoemaker  and  also  the 
carpenter’s  trade.  After  his  marriage  he 
returned  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  united  in 
marriage  February  7,  1866,  with  Ellen 
Jeune,  who  was  born  April  21,  1846.  She 
is  a  daughter  of  Sarah  F.  (Holden)  Jeune, 
who  was  born  October  6,  1814.  Her  grand¬ 
father  Holden  was  born  at  Shirley,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  May  20,  1787.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rowland 
have  had  ten  children,  two  of  whom  are  de¬ 
ceased. 

Mr.  Rowland  came  to  Adams  county  in 
1876  and  settled  in  section  21,  Colony  town¬ 
ship,  where  he  now  resides.  He  has  200 
acres  of  fine  farming  land  and  is  engaged  in 
general  farming  and  stock-raising,  giving 
special  attention  to  the  latter  occupation.  He 
has  shorthorn  cattle,  Englishshire  horses  and 
Poland-China  hogs.  He  has  a  mammoth 
Kentucky  jack  and  is  raising  some  fine 
specimens  of  that  breed;  also  has  an  imported 
Englishshire  horse. 

During  the  civil  war  Mr.  Rowland  enlisted 
in  Company  E,  Thirty-eighth  Wisconsin 
Regiment,  and  served  with  bravery  until  he 
was  mustered  out  at  the  close  of  the  struo,2'le. 
He  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Peters¬ 


burg,  and  now  receives  a  pension.  Politically 
he  is  a  Republican.  He  has  served  as 
a  member  of  the  School  Board  several  terms. 


tNDREW  J.  LINN,  one  of  the  early 
citizens  and  business  men  of  Nodaway, 
has  been  a  resident  of  the  township 
since  1865.  He  was  born  in  Washington, 
Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  June  8, 
1828,  the  son  of  Colonel  Moses  Linn,  an  offi¬ 
cer  in  the  warof  1812-14,  and  Nancy  (Spears) 
Linn,  a  relative  of  President  Buchanan.  The 
parents  were  Pennsylvanians  by  birth,  and 
lived  there  until  death.  Andrew  J.  was 
reared  in  his  native  State  to  the  occupation 
of  farming.  He  went  to  Ohio  in  1852,  and 
in  1858  was  married  to  Miss  Harriet  Merrill, 
a  native  of  Ohio,  and  a  daughter  of  Richard 
and  Elizabeth  Merrin.  In  1855  he  returned 
to  Pennsylvania;  in  1866  went  to  Morris, 
Illinois,  and  in  1874  came  to  Iowa  and  lo¬ 
cated  in  Nodaway,  where  he  engaged  in 
hotel-keeping  and  farming.  He  discontinued 
the  former  occupation  after  one  year,  and 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  farming.  From 
1882  to  1886  he  was  engaged  quite  exten¬ 
sively  in  business,  including  hotel-keeping, 
grain  and  stock  buying  aud  general  merchan¬ 
dising.  In  1886  he  practically  retired  from 
business,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sons, 
Alexander  S.  and  Franklin  M. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Linn  have  six  children:  A. 
S.,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Franklin,  Andrew 
J.,  Richard  M.  and  William  T.  Mrs.  Linn’s 
parents  were  natives  of  New  Jersey,  but 
removed  to  Knox  county,  Ohio,  before  the 
birth  of  Mrs.  Linn,  who  was  born  in  that 
county.  The  father  died  in  Cass  county, 
Iowa,  near  Atlantic,  December  18,  1885. 
The  mother  is  still  living  with  her  son  near 
Atlantic.  Mr.  Linn  has  been  Justice  of  the 
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Peace  for  many  years,  and  is  also  Notary 
Public,  and  the  duties  of  these  offices,  to¬ 
gether  with  hotel-keeping,  constitute  his 
principal  occupation  at  present.  II is  son, 
Andrew  J.,  is  engaged  in  the  occupation  of 
teaching.  Mr.  Linn  is  one  of  the  repre¬ 
sentative  citizens  of  Adams  county,  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  much  more  than  average  ability,  and 
well  informed  on  the  general  issues  of  the 
day;  kind  and  generous  to  a  fault.  In  his 
Christian  faith  a  Presbyterian;  in  politics  a 
Democrat.  He  enlisted  and  was  Lieutenant 
in  Company  H,  Eighteenth  Pennsylvania 
State  Volunteers,  under  the  call  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  1863,  for  300,000  men,  and  was 
posted  at  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  at  the  time 
of  the  Antietem  battle,  but  was  never  called 
into  actual  service  except  as  an  aid  in  relieving 
the  wounded  and  suffering  after  that  bloody 
engagement.  As  the  ninety  days’  men  were 
released  soon  after,  he  returned  home  and  was 
engaged  in  recruiting  troops,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  New  Brighton,  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Linn  enjoys  a  proud  ancestral  war  rec¬ 
ord,  dating  back  to  Revolutionary  times; 
came  of  educated  and  cultured  parentage, 
and  was  himself  a  student  at  Jefferson  Col¬ 
lege  prior  to  its  consolidation  with  Washing¬ 
ton  school  after  the  late  war;  is  a  deep  and 
logical  thinker,  a  ready  and  forcible  writer, 
and  well  entitled  to  the  honor  of  being  called 
one  of  Adams  county’s  most  useful,  enter¬ 
prising  and  progressive  citizens. 

- - 

*OHN  P.  WEBER,  of  section  3,  Mercer 
township,  was  born  in  Wittenberg,  Ger¬ 
many,  September  12,  1830,  the  eldest 
child  of  John  and  Eva  (Weber)  Weber,  na¬ 
tives  of  the  same  country.  In  1844  the 
family  emigrated  to  America  and  settled  on 
a  farm  near  Williamsport,  Lycoming  county, 


Pennsylvania,  where  the  parents  passed  the 
remainder  of  their  days.  The  father  died  in 
1861,  at  the  age  of  seventy  three  years,  and 
the  mother  in  1865,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three. 

Our  subject  resided  on  his  father’s  farm 
until  he  had  reached  his  majority.  In  1854 
he  came  to  Illinois,  and  two  years  later  to 
Iowa,  settling  in  Johnson  county.  He  was 
married  March  18,  1858,  to  Miss  Sarah  Jane 
Smurr,  a  native  of  Dalton,  Wayne  county, 
Ohio,  and  a  daughter  of  Hugh  A.  and 
Margaret  Ilemperley  Smurr,  natives  of 
Pennsylvania.  April  1,  1858,  Mr.  Weber 
came  to  Adams  county.  He  purchased  160 
acres  of  unimproved  land  on  sections  5  and 
6,  Quincy  township,  which  he  was  engaged 
in  improving  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
late  war,  enlisting  August  13,  1862,  in  Com¬ 
pany  D,  Iowa  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  par¬ 
ticipated  in  many  hard-fought  battles;  was 
with  Sherman’s  expedition  through  Yazoo 
Pass,  in  the  battle  of  Helena,  Arkansas, 
Shell  Mound,  where  they  were  under  tire  for 
nearly  a  month;  was  in  the  White  river  ex¬ 
pedition,  battle  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 
Camden,  Mobile,  Fort  Blakely  and  Spanish 
Fort.  From  there  lie  went  to  Galveston, 
Texas,  and  up  the  Rio  Grande  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  guarding  the  frontier  survey,  where 
he  served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He 
was  mustered  out  of  service  and  honorably 
discharged  at  New  Orleans,  September  15, 
1865,  and  paid  off  at  Davenport.  He  re¬ 
turned  home  and  followed  farming  in  Quincy 
township  until  1873,  when  he  sold  out  and 
purchased  160  acres  of  wild  land,  which  con¬ 
stitutes  his  present  farm,  and  now  has  one  of 
the  finest  places  in  Mercer  township.  He 
has  a  fine  orchard  of  two  and  a  half  acres 
and  400  trees,  being  the  best  in  the  county. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weber  are  the  parents  of 
eight  children,  six  of  whom  survive:  Ella  M., 
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the  wife  of  Elmer  C.  Mitchell  of  Mercer 
township;  John  E.,  Cora  Leona,  Charles  A., 
Jasper  P.,  Eva  A.,  Maggie,  who  died  when 
three  years  old,  and  Minnie,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  years.  Mr.  Weber  and  wife 
are  consistent  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
G.  A.  R.,  Llewellyn  Post,  Ho.  384.  Politi¬ 
cally  he  is  a  Republican. 


jm y  M.  FULLER,  a  farmer  and  stock-raiser 
of  section  20,  Jasper  township,  has 
■  been  a  resident  of  Adams  county 
since  1871.  He  is  a  native  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  born  in  Morgan  county,  in  May,  1842, 
and  is  a  son  of  John  M.  and  Haney  (Duval) 
Fuller;  the  father  was  a  native  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  of  English  descent,  and  the  mother 
was  born  in  Rhode  Island,  of  Puritan  ances¬ 
try.  Our  subject  was  reared  on  a  farm  and 
remained  under  the  parental  roof  until  the 
breakingout  of  the  civil  war,  when  he  enlisted 
in  Company  E,  Seventy-eighth  Ohio  Volun¬ 
teer  Infantry.  He  participated  in  many  hard- 
fought  battles;  was  in  the  battle  of  Fort 
Donelson,  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  the  siege  of 
Corinth,  the  capture  of  Jackson,  Tennessee, 
the  battle  near  Bolivar,  Tennessee,  was  in 
the  march  and  retreat  through  central  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  in  the  Vicksburg  campaign,  took 
part  in  the  battles  of  Port  Gibson,  Raymond, 
Jackson,  Champion  Hill,  siege  of  Vicks¬ 
burg,  was  with  the  Meridian  expidition,  was 
in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  in  the  battle  of 
Kenesaw  Mountain,  the  21st  and  22d  of  July 
near  Atlanta  and  was  with  Sherman  on  his 
immortal  march  to  the  sea.  He  was  mustered 
out  of  the  service  at  Beaufort,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  received  an  honorable  discharge 
January  12,  1865.  He  then  returned  to  his 
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home  in  Morgan  county,  Ohio,  and  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits. 

In  1871  Mr.  Fuller  removed  to  Iowa,  and 
engaged  in  the  lumber  business  in  Adams 
and  Montgomery  counties  for  a  period  of 
three  years. 

On  January  1,  1873,  he  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  E.  V.  Teeter,  a  native  of 
Licking  county,  Ohio,  and  a  daughter  of  C. 
W.  and  Mary  (Ashford)  Teeter,  natives  of 
Pennsylvania.  After  his  marriage  he  settled 
on  his  present  farm;  his  first  purchase  con¬ 
sisted  of  eighty  acres,  and  from  time  to  time, 
as  his  means  would  permit,  he  has  made  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  tract  until  it  now  covers  255 
acres;  it  is  well  improved  and  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation.  Mr.  Fuller  has  made  a 
specialty  of  raising  high  grade  cattle  and 
hogs  and  has  met  with  marked  success. 

Politically  he  supports  the  Republican 
party.  He  is  a  member  of  G.  A.  R.  Post, 
No.  324. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fuller  are  parents  of  six 
children:  C.  F.,  C.  P.,  L.  G.,  Mary  A.,  John 
M.  and  one  who  died  in  infancy. 


!OHN  J.  KANE,  a  farmer  and  stock- 
raiser  of  section  31,  Mercer  township, 
has  been  identified  with  the  interests  of 
Adams  county  since  1871.  He  is  a  native 
of  New  York,  born  January  27,  1833,  the 
eldest  of  seven  sons  and  two  daughters  of 
Allen  and  Mary  (Stockman)  Kane,  natives  of 
Belfast,  county  Antrim,  Ireland.  The  par¬ 
ents  were  married  on  Wednesday,  and  the 
following  Saturday  sailed  for  America,  in 
1832,  locating  in  Albany,  New  York,  where 
the  father  followed  the  trade  of  nail-making. 
He  resided  there  until  1839,  when  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Philadelphia;  in  1846  to  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio;  and  in  1849  to  California 
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leaving  Cincinnati  on  the  1st  of  April,  and 
arriving  where  Sacramento  now  stands  the 
the  20th  of  September.  lie  located  in  what 
was  known  as  Hangtown,  on  the  American 
river,  where  he  followed  mining  successfully 
until  the  fall  of  1851,  when  he  returned  to 
Ohio,  via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  New 
York.  In  the  spring  of  1852  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  Iowa  and  settled  on  a  farm 
near  Dubuque,  where  he  resided  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  September  21,  1887, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  years.  His  widow 
still  resides  on  the  old  homestead,  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  her  age. 

Our  subject’s  youth  was  spent  in  attending 
school  and  working  on  a  farm  until  twenty- 
three  years  of  age.  In  the  spring  of  1856 
he  went  to  California,  landing  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  the  midst  of  the  vigilance  excite¬ 
ment,  and  engaged  in  mining  on  the  Feather 
river  near  Oroville  for  a  few  months;  then 
went  to  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  near 
the  Oregon  line,  where  he  followed  mining 
successfully  until  1859,  when  he  returned  to 
Iowa  and  engaged  in  farming  in  Dubuque 
couuty. 

lie  was  married,  November  26,  1861,  to 
Miss  Mary  Sullivan,  who  was  born  near  the 
city  of  Cork,  Ireland,  the  daughter  of  Rich¬ 
ard  and  Iionoria  (Driscoll)  Sullivan,  who  died 
when  Mrs.  Kane  was  an  infant.  She  was 
brought  to  America  by  an  uncle,  who  settled 
in  Philadelphia,  where  she  was  reared  until 
eleven  years  of  age.  She  then  came  with 
her  uncle’s  family  to  Dubuque  county.  Iowa, 
where  she  grew  to  womanhood.  In  the  fall 
of  1870,  Mr.  Kane  came  to  Adams  county 
and  purchased  320  acres  of  land,  on  which 
he  built  a  house  and  the  following  spring 
brought  his  family.  By  hard  work  and  close 
attention  to  his  pursuits,  he  has  now  one  of 
the  finest  farms  in  Mercer  township. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kane  are  the  parents  of  eight 


children,  five  of  whom  are  are  still  living: 
Allen,  Richard,  John,  Edward,  Joseph  and 
Ellen.  Three  died  in  chidhood.  Mr.  Kane 
was  bereaved  by  the  loss  of  his  wife  by  death, 
July  3,  1888.  He  has  served  on  the  county 
Board  of  Supervisors,  in  all  the  township 
offices,  and  now  holds  the  position  of  town¬ 
ship  treasurer.  He  and  his  wife  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In  politics 
Mr.  Kane  is  a  Democrat.  He  is  a  self-made 
man,  and  by  his  own  industry  has  accumu¬ 
lated  a  large  property,  which  he  uses  to  the 
best  advantage  in  surrounding  himself  and 
family  with  all  the  necessary  comforts  of  life, 
giving  his  children  the  advantages  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  good  and  practical  education.  By  his 
many  years  of  honest  and  upright  dealings 
he  has  won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all 
who  know  him. 

— — 

§ON.  EDMUND  HOMAN,  an  early  set¬ 
tler  of  Adams  county,  residing  on  sec¬ 
tion  25,  Washington  township  (post 
office  Mt.  Etna),  was  born  in  Johnson  county, 
Kentucky,  March  6,  1827.  His  father,  Mark 
Homan,  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  of  Welsh 
extraction,  a  farmer,  a  soldier  of  the  war  of 
1812,  for  a  time  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
for  several  years  a  member  of  the  county 
Board.  After  his  marriage  he  moved  to 
Kentucky  and  some  years  afterward  to  Indi¬ 
ana,  in  1827,  settling  in  Putnam  county, 
where  he  resided  until  his  death,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-six  years.  He  was  clerk  of  the 
Baptist  Church  for  many  years,  and  was 
widely  and  favorably  known.  His  wife,  nee 
Nancy  Burson,  also  a  devout  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  passed  from  this  life  in 
1837.  These  parents  had  six  sons  and  one 
daughter. 

The  gentleman  whose  name  heads  this 
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sketch,  the  sixth  in  order  of  birth  in  the 
above  family,  set  out  in  life  for  himself  when 
of  legal  age,  taught  school  several  years,  at¬ 
tended  Wabash  (Indiana)  College  several 
terms,  and  came  to  Iowa  in  1855,  settling  on 
a  farm  of  120  acres,  which  had  been  entered 
from  the  Government  the  preceding  year, 
since  which  time  he  iias  added  by  further 
purchases  218  acres.  He  is  nicely  located 
ten  miles  from  Corning,  and  has  many  of  the 
surroundings  which  indicate  thrift,  comfort 
and  a  happy  home.  His  residence,  26  x  28 
feet  in  dimensions,  is  one  and  a  half  stories 
high.  He  has  an  orchard  of  160  trees,  which 
is  one  of  the  oldest  orchards  in  this  part  of 
the  township.  His  principal  crops  are  corn, 
wheat,  oats  and  hay,  more  than  half  the  farm 
being  now  in  meadow. 

Mr.  Homan  was  the  first  county  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools  of  this  county.  During 
the  first  year  of  his  term  of  office  there  were 
but  sixteen  teachers  in  the  county  and  two 
schoolhouses.  For  four  years  he  was  also  a 
member  of  the  county  Board  of  Commis¬ 
sioners,  and  during  his  term  in  that  office  the 
county  seat  was  moved  from  Quincy  to  Corn 
ing.  In  1879  he  was  elected  a  Representa¬ 
tive  to  the  Eighteenth  General  Assembly  of 
this  State,  where  he  served  on  several  com¬ 
mittees,  aud  took  such  part  as  he  was  able  in 
the  debates  and  proceedings  of  the  House. 
He  is  now  the  clerk  of  the  Baptist  Church  at 
Mt.  Etna,  of  which  religious  denomination 
he  has  been  a  consistent  member  for  twenty 
years.  In  politics  he  has  been  independent, 
generally  voting  for  the  best  man. 

He  was  married  in  1856,  in  Indiana,  to 
Miss  Caroline  E.,  daughter  of  Joseph  M.  and 
Jane  Ramsey,  of  Parke  county,  Indiana,  and 
they  have  had  eleven  children,  namely: 
Laura  J.,  wife  of  E.  M.  Chame,  a  farmer  of 
Adams  county,  has  two  children, — Effie 
M.  and  Martha  E. ;  Sarah  E.,  now  Mrs.  S. 


W.  Cooper  of  Carl  township,  having  four 
children, — Weaver,  Prentiss,  Walker  and 
Anna;  Horace  G.,  who  married  Miss  Jennie 
Hale,  and  resides  in  Carl  township;  James 
W.,  engaged  with  H.  G.  on  the  farm;  Al¬ 
bert,  following  farming;  Henry,  employed  at 
Des  Moines;  Oscar  and  Dora,  at  home. 
Three  childred  died  in  early  childhood. 


1T«ILLIAM  W.  ROBERTS,  county 
tuWfja  Surveyor  of  Adams  county,  Iowa, 
was  born  in  Muskingum  county, 
Ohio,  November  19,  1845.  His  parents, 
Daniel  and  Sarah  (Inman)  Roberts,  were 
natives  respectively  of  Virginia  and  Marietta, 
Ohio.  His  father  was  for  many  years  suc¬ 
cessfully  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  at  one  time  served  as  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
He  was  only  live  years  old  when  his  family 
moved  to  Ohio.  In  Muskingum  county, 
that  State,  he  was  married.  In  1851  he 
moved  to  Henry  county,  Illinois,  back  to 
Ohio  the  following  year,  and  in  1859  to 
Adams  county,  Iowa.  Having  been  an  early 
settler  of  three  States,  he  well  knew  the 
hardships  incident  to  pioneer  life.  He  drilled 
the  first  military  company  ever  formed  in 
Adams  county,  a  company  of  home  guards. 
He  understood  the  manual  of  arms,  having 
drilled  soldiers  for  the  Mexican  war,  although 
he  did  not  take  part  in  that  struggle.  A 
Christian  man  and  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  he  died  February  25,  1889,  aged 
seventy  years.  His  widow  is  still  living, 
aged  seven ty-two  years,  with  powers  of  mind 
and  body  well  preserved.  This  worthy 
couple  had  four  children,  namely:  Pomelia 
J.  and  Mary  E.,  deceased,  the  former  at  the 
age  of  one  year  and  the  latter  at  the  age  of 
eight;  William  W.  and  Lewis  D. 

William  W.  Roberts  attended  the  common 
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schools  of  Ohio,  and  after  coming  to  Iowa 
received  instructions  in  a  public  school  until 
he  was  prepared  for  the  freshman  class  in 
college.  He  then  entered  the  Iowa  Wesleyan 
University  at  Mount  Pleasant,  and  graduated 
there  June  10,  1870,  receiving  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  and  the  same  from  the  literary  society 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  Three  years 
later  he  received  the  title  of  A.  M.  After 
leaving  college,  Mr.  Roberts  taught  in  the 
graded  schools  in  Quincy  for  two  years. 
Immediately  thereafter,  in  the  fall  of  1873, 
he  was  elected  county  Superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Adams  county;  was  re-elected  in 
1875,  and  tilled  that  important  position  most 
acceptably.  He  is  now  serving  his  second' 
term  as  county  Surveyor,  having  been  elected 
first  in  1887.  He  has  also  served  as  Justice 
of  the  Peace.  A  public-spirited,  progressive 
and  enterprising  citizen,  he  has  been  and  is 
to-day  an  important  factor  in  promoting  the 
best  interests  of  this  county. 

Mr.  Roberts  has  been  in  the  real  estate 
business  with  H.  F.  Dale  of  Corning  for 
some  four  years.  He  came  to  his  present 
location  in  1882.  Here,  in  section  9,  Wash¬ 
ington  township,  he  owns  eighty  acres  of 
well  improved  land.  He  raises  corn  and  all 
kinds  of  fruits,  his  land  being  adapted  to  any 
product  indigenous  to  this  climate. 

September  13,  1876,  Mr.  Roberts  wedded 
Miss  Sadie  A.  Andrews,  daughter  of  O.  S. 
and  Delilah  Andrews,  residents  of  Box  butte 
county,  Nebraska.  Mr.  Andrews  is  a  con¬ 
tractor  and  mechanic,  as  popular  as  he  is  ex¬ 
tensively  known.  He  was  a  leading  pioneer 
of  Iowa.  He  and  his  wife  had  four  children: 
Patience  A.,  Sadie  A.,  William  T.  and  Leti- 
tia  ().  The  last  named  is  the  wife  of  II.  K. 
Prickett,  of  Box  butte  county.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Roberts  have  been  blessed  with  nine 
children,  viz.:  F.  Clyde,  Lewis  W.,  Jennie 
M.,  Jesse  E.,  Daniel  C.  and  Orlando  S. 


(twins),  Ida  I.,  and  Mabel  and  Ethel  (twins). 
Mrs.  Roberts,  like  her  husband,  was  for  a 
time  engaged  in  teaching.  She  is  a  lady  of 
much  culture  and  refinement.  They  are 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
In  his  political  views  Mr.  Roberts  is  Inde- 
dendent,  voting  for  men  and  measures  rather 
than  party.  He  is  opposed  to  monopolies 
in  any  form,  and  believes  in  keeping  pace 
with  nineteenth-century  progress.  Such  is  a 
brief  sketch  of  one  of  Adams  county’s  best 
citizens. 


tRANCIS  M.  THOMPSON,  a  leading 
pioneer  of  Washington  township,  Adams 
county,  Iowa,  was  born  in  Warrick 
county,  Indiana,  April  16,  1838.  His  parents 
were  John  and  Sarah  (Igelhart)  Thompson, 
the  father  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  the 
mother,  of  Maryland.  In  1820  John  Thomp¬ 
son  settled  on  a  farm  in  Warrick  county,  In¬ 
diana,  being  among  the  pioneers  of  that 
place.  At  one  time  he  was  a  major  in  mili¬ 
tia  company.  He  moved  to  Wapello  county, 
Iowa,  in  1844,  where  he  continued  farming 
which  he  had  followed  all  his  life.  He  died 
in  Adams  county,  Iowa,  August  14,  1857,  at 
the  age  of  sixty  years.  The  mother  went 
with  her  parents  from  Maryland  to  Ken¬ 
tucky,  where,  in  1820,  she  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Mr.  Thompson.  Of  their 
thirteen  children  five  are  still  living. 

During  the  Rebellion  when  .our  country 
was  in  need  of  soldiers  to  protect  her  flag, 
Mr.  Thompson  was  not  slow  in  answering  to 
the  call.  He  enlisted  August  13,  1862,  in 
Company  D,  Twenty-ninth  Iowa  Volunteer 
Infantry,  and  served  with  bravery  until  he 
was  honorably  discharged  at  New  Orleans, 
August  10,  1865.  During  all  that  time  he 
was  never  wounded  or  taken  prisoner,  but 
made  many  narrow  escapes. 
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The  war  closing,  he  returned  North,  was 
paid  off  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  soon  after¬ 
ward  engaged  in  fanning  at  his  present  loca¬ 
tion,  section  12,  Washington  township.  He 
had  come  from  Indiana  to  Iowa  with  his  par¬ 
ents  in  1844,  and  from  Wapello  county  to 
Adams  county  in  1857.  At  that  time  there 
was  only  one  store  in  Quincy,  its  supply  of 
goods  being  brought  from  St.  Joseph,  Mis¬ 
souri.  Mr.  Thompson  now  owns  300  acres 
of  land,  all  under  a  good  state  of  cultivation, 
his  principal  crops  being  wheat,  oats,  corn 
and  grass.  His  dwelling,  fronting  the  sec¬ 
tion  road,  is  nicely  located  on  an  elevation 
which  commands  an  imposing  view  of  a  most 
beautiful  and  fertile  country.  In  short,  he 
is  well  fixed. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  married  in  1865  to 
Miss  Martha  A.  Schooling,  daughter  of  R. 
H.  Schooling,  an  old  and  most  highly  re¬ 
spected  settler  of  Adams  county.  Twelve 
children  have  been  born  to  them,  four  of 
whom  died  in  infancy.  Those  living  are 
Rhoda  S.,  who  married  Harrison  Powell,  a 
farmer  of  Adams  county,  and  has  two  chil¬ 
dren  living,  Milla  M.  and  Emory  L.;  Lowrey 
J.,  who  is  engaged  in  farming  on  his  own 
account  on  a  claim  in  Custer  county,  Ne¬ 
braska;  Charles  M.,  farming  for  himself  on 
the  home  place;  and  Louis  M.,  Almira  A., 
Louisa  W.,  Chester  A.  and  Jessie  Pearl.  Mr. 
Thompson  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church.  Politically  he  is  independent, 
casting  his  vote  for  the  man  rather 
than  the  party.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Farmers’  Alliance,  and  is  a  good  example  of 
the  worthy,  progressive  and  hospitable  farmer. 

In  connection  with  the  family  history  of 
Mr.  Thompson  it  should  be  further  stated 
that  he  had  two  brothers,  John  L.  and  James 
A.,  who  served  in  the  army,  the  former  in 
the  same  company  and  at  the  same  time  with 
him.  John  L.  was  wounded  in  a  running 


tight,  but  is  still  living,  aged  fifty-five  years. 
James  A.,  a  member  of  the  same  company, 
was  mustered  out  after  serving  some  time; 
was  discharged  at  the  hospital  at  Keokuk, 
Iowa;  died  in  1868,  at  the  age  of  twenty  - 
seven  years,  from  the  effects  of  army  expo¬ 
sure. 


fHOMAS  J.  HALL,  a  well-known  far¬ 
mer  and  stock-raiser  of  Lincoln  town¬ 
ship,  Adams  county,  Iowa,  dates  his 
birth  in  Shelby  county,  Illinois,  June  17, 
1863.  Llis  grandfather,  Samuel  Hall,  Sr.,  a 
native  of  North  Carolina,  came  from  the 
South  to  Illinois  about  1822  and  settled  in 
Shelby  county,  where  he  owned  160  acres  of 
land.  He  and  his  wife,  who  before  her  mar¬ 
riage  was  Nancy  Steele,  had  nine  children, 
three  of  whom  are  still  living.  Samuel  Hall, 
their  son  and  the  father  of  our  subject,  was 
born  in  Illinois,  January  11, 1824.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Martha  Perryman,  a  native  of  Tennessee, 
born  May  31,  1826.  Three  of  their  nine 
children  died  in  infancy.  Those  living  are 
as  follows:  Joseph,  who  married  Delia  Huf- 
fer,  resides  in  Shelby  county,  Illinois;  Sarah 
is  the  wife  of  Jacob  Wonus;  Albert,  who 
wedded  Julia  Moore,  is  dead;  Anna,  wife  of 
Thomas  Potts,  lives  in  Atlantic;  Wilburn, 
who  was  for  many  years  a  successful  teacher 
and  who  married  Allie  Smith,  also  a  teacher, 
is  now  traveling  in  Kansas;  and  Thomas  J., 
whose  name  heads  this  biography.  The  par¬ 
ents  of  this  family  are  still  living  and  are 
honored  and  respected  residents  of  Adams 
county,  Iowa.  They  moved  from  Illinois  to 
this  State  in  October,  1878,  and  settled  on 
the  farm  where  they  now  reside.  For  two 
years  they  rented  and  then  bought  the  pro¬ 
perty,  120  acres.  It  is  nicely  improved  and 
well  adapted  for  general  farming  and  stock- 
raising. 
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Thomas  J.  Hall,  while  lie  is  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  gives  especial  attention 
to  stock-raising.  He  has  twenty-six  jacks 
and  jennies,  the  largest  and  best  lot  of  this 
kind  of  stock  in  the  State.  lie  also  raises 
cattle  and  hogs. 

In  August,  1879,  Mr.  Hall  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Lulu  Roberts,  daughter 
of  John  and  Frances  Roberts,  of  Cass  county, 
Iowa.  Her  parents  have  four  children — Lolo, 
wife  of  Charles  Stein  of  Cass  county,  and 
M  rs.  Hall,  Frank  and  Ralph.  Mr.  and  Mrs.* 
Roberts  and  their  two  daughters  have  been 
successful  teachers  in  this  State.  Two  chil¬ 
dren,  Albert  and  Jessie,  have  been  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall. 

Politically  our  subject  affiliates  with  the 
Republican  party,  and  is  now  serving  as  con¬ 
stable  of  Lincoln  township.  He  is  progres¬ 
sive  in  his  views  and  is  found  well  to  the 
front  in  all  enterprises  that  tend  to  advance 
the  good  of  the  community. 

Mrs.  Hall  is  a  member  of  the  United 
Brethren  church,  and  completed  a  college 
course  at  Toledo,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Hall  has  made  extensive  travels  all 
over  the  West;  was  for  two  years  engaged  in 
real-estate  business,  in  Monrovia,  California. 
This,  like  all  his  pursuits,  proved  very  suc¬ 
cessful.  He  had  full  charge  of  the  Willslnre 
tract  of  land,  and  was  assistant  postmaster. 
He  has  now  formed  a  partnership  with  a  well- 
known  stock-raiser,  Milton  Rowdybush,  of 
Tower  Hill,  Illinois.  This  firm  will  carry  on 
the  largest  business  of  the  kind  in  the  State. 


ILLIAM  TRUSHEL  was  born  in 
Harrison  couuty,  Ohio,  April  21, 
1841,  son  of  John  and  Emily  Trushel. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  began  business  for 
himself  by  learning  the  carpenter’s  trade,  at 


which  occupation  he  worked  until  1886.  He 
came  to  Iowa  from  Fulton  county,  Illinois, 
about  1860,  and  for  fifteen  years  worked  with 
the  Eagle  Manufacturing  Company  at  Daven¬ 
port.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  came  to 
Adams  county  and  has  since  resided  here. 
He  moved  to  his  present  farm  in  section  17, 
Washington  township,  in  1880.  Here  he 
owns  120  acres  of  fine  land,  all  under  good 
state  of  cultivation,  located  two  miles  and  a 
half  west  of  Mount  Etna. 

March  3,  1862,  Mr.  Trushel  married  Miss 
Eliza  Miner,  by  whom  he  had  three  children, 
viz.:  James,  who  is  engaged  in  farming  in 
partnership  with  his  father;  Sarah,  who  has 
charge  of  the  affairs  at  home;  and  Martha, 
also  of  the  home  circle.  Mrs.  Trushel  de¬ 
parted  this  life  in  1871,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight  years.  She  was  a  woman  of  many  esti¬ 
mable  qualities  and  her  untimely  death  was  a 
sad  blow  to  her  family  and  many  friends. 

Mr.  Trushel  is  politically  a  Republican. 


ICIIARD  E.  RICHARDS,  a  highly 
respected  citizen  of  Adams  county, 
Iowa,  was  born  in  Warwickshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  February  2,  1833.  His  parents  were 
William  and  Ellen  (Steward)  Richards,  both 
natives  of  England.  His  father  was  a  farmer 
and  leased  property  when  first  married  that  re¬ 
mained  in  the  family,  renting  from  year  to 
year  for  more  than  seventy  years.  He  passed 
his  life  on  the  farm  and  died  there  March  4, 
1864,  at  the  age  of  sixty- nine  years.  His 
mother  departed  this  life  January  13,  1881, 
at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  Both  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Established  Church  of  England. 
Of  their  nine  children  Richard  E.  was  the 
fifth  born. 

At  an  early  age  the  subject  of  our  sketch, 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  adventure,  gained  his 
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parents’  consent  to  come  to  America,  bade 
them  good-bye,  promised  to  return  in  live 
years,  and  set  out  alone  for  this  country.  Ar¬ 
rived  here  he  engaged  as  a  clerk  in  bis  uncle’s 
wholesale  notion  store  in  New  York.  He 
clerked  there  for  nearly  five  years,  then  in  the 
summer  of  1854  came  west  and  worked  on  a 
farm  in  Illinois  until  his  five  years  were  up, 
after  which  he  returned  to  England.  He  re¬ 
mained  at  home  six  months  and  during  that 
time  reached  his  majority.  Again  he  em¬ 
barked  for  America.  Each  time  he  crossed 
the  ocean  on  a  sail  vessel,  the  first  voyage 
consuming  thirty-five  days,  the  second  four 
weeks,  and  the  third  six  weeks.  His  second 
passage  was  a  rough  one  and  at  one  time  the 
vessel  was  supposed  to  be  going  under.  On 
his  last  voyage  they  were  becalmed  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland.  The  vessel  also 
encountered  other  dangers  among  the  ice¬ 
bergs  and  field  ice. 

On  his  return  to  America,  Mr.  Richards 
again  came  west  to  Illinois,  and  until  the  war 
came  on  was  variously  employed  in  that 
State.  In  August,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  Com¬ 
pany  C,  One-hundred  and  Twenty-fifth 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  participated 
in  the  battles  of  Perryville,  Chickamauga, 
Missionary  Ridge,  Resaca  and  Kenesaw 
Mountain.  At  the  last  named  place,  J une 
27,  1864,  he  was  wounded  simultaneously  in 
the  left  knee  and  the  right  heel,  the  same 
bullet  doing  the  mischief  in  both  places.  He 
was  yet  able  to  walk  to  the  ambulance  half  a 
mile  away,  and  after  reaching  it  was  taken  to 
the  field  hospital.  He  was  wounded  at 
nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  he  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  eat  or  drink,  nor  did  he  receive  any 
medical  attention  until  the  next  day,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  regi¬ 
mental  doctor.  When  he  returned  to  Nash¬ 
ville  gangrene  set  in  his  foot.  Five  times  it 
was  operated  on,  each  operation  about  equal  to 


an  amputation.  He  was  much  emaciated  and 
was  thought  to  be  near  death.  About  this 
time  his  wife  came  to  the  hospital  and  was 
instrumental  in  having  him  removed  to 
Louisville,  and  some  weeks  later  to  Chicago, 
arriving  at  the  latter  place  in  September.  He 
remained  in  hospital  at  Chicago  until  March, 
1865,  when  he  was  discharged  from  the  ser¬ 
vice  and  went  home  on  crutches.  He  was 
disabled  for  some  time,  the  wound  on  his  heel 
remaining  a  running  sore  for  more  than 
twenty  years. 

After  trying  several  devices  for  making  a 
living,  serving  in  agencies,  etc.,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  farming  in  Peoria  county, 
Illinois.  In  the  fall  of  1869  he  came 
to  Adams  county,  Iowa,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1870  settled  where  he  now  resides,  section 
14,  Lincoln  township.  He  left  the  farm  in 
1886  and  moved  to  Corning,  remaining  there 
till  the  death  of  his  wife  in  June,  1889.  Her 
age  was  fifty-nine  years.  She  was  a  life-long 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
and  a  true  type  of  the  Christian  wife,  mother 
and  neighbor.  In  the  fall  after  her  death 
Mr.  Richards  returned  to  the  farm.  Here  he 
owns  200  acres,  all  enclosed.  His  residence 
is  located  on  a  half-section  road.  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ards  is  a  man  who  has  made  much  of  oppor¬ 
tunity,  having  started  out  a  poor  boy  and  now 
being  well-to-do  and  surrounded  with  the 
comforts  of  life. 

His  marriage  occurred  March  24,  1856, 
Miss  Sarah  Walford  the  lady  of  his  choice. 
For  history  of  her  parents  see  biography  of 
Charles  Walford  in  this  work.  Five  chil¬ 
dren  were  born  to  them:  W.  F.,  T.  E.,  Mary 
E.,  Fanny  L.  and  Charles.  T.  E.  married 
Susan  Boswell  and  has  five  children,  Walter 
H.,  Ethel  E.,  Ellen  G.,  Maggie  D.  and  Ho¬ 
mer  O.  Mary  E.,  wife  of  W.  H.  Boswell, 
died  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  leaving 
one  child,  Lloyd  M.  She  was  a  member  of 
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the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Fannv  L. 
is  the  wife  of  George  A.  Tenant  and  has  one 
child,  Edna  C.  Charles,  the  third-born,  died 
in  infancy. 

Previous  to  his  marriage  Mr.  Richards  was 
a  member  of  the  Established  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  at  that  time  united  with  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  G.  A.  R.  Post  of  Corning.  In  politics  he 
is  a  Republican  and  has  held  various  town¬ 
ship  offices. 


QUARLES  WALFORD,  postmaster  of 
TOPI  ITayes,  Adams  county,  Iowa,  was  born 
in  England,  September  12,  1826.  His 
parents,  Charles  and  Ann  (Allbut)  Walford, 
both  natives  of  England,  came  with  their 
family  to  America  in  1849,  and  settled  on  a 
farm  in  Peoria  county,  Illinois.  There  his 
father  died  in  June,  1866,  at  the  age  of 
seventy  years.  He  was  a  life-long  member 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  and  while 
in  England  was  a  local  preacher.  His  wife 
did  not  long  survive  him,  her  death  occurring 
in  January,  1867,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six 
years.  She,  too,  from  her  early  youth  was 
an  earnest  Christian  and  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church.  Of  the  eight 
children  born  to  them  four  are  still  living. 

Charles  was  twenty-two  and  a  half  years 
old  when  he  emigrated  with  his  parents  to 
this  country,  sailing  from  London  to  New 
York  and  landing  at  the  latter  port  after  a 
pleasant  voyage  of  thirty-live  days.  He  was 
engaged  in  farming  in  Peoria  county,  Illinois, 
before  coming  to  Iowa.  In  the  fall  of  1871 
he  came  out  here  and  bought  eighty  acres  of 
wild  land,  and  in  May,  1873,  moved  his 
family  to  it.  This  farm  is  located  in  section 
15,  Lincoln  township,  Adams  county,  and 
here  he  has  since  resided.  His  property  is 


now  well  improved  and  he  is  engaged  in 
general  farming  and  stock-raising.  He  has  a 
comfortable  cottage  home  and  is  pleasantly 
situated.  He  was  appointed  postmaster  of 
Hayes  in  1878,  since  which  time  he  has  ac¬ 
ceptably  filled  the  office;  he  has  also  served 
as  secretary  of  the  township  since  1881. 

Mr.  Walford  was  married,  first,  in  Peoria 
county,  Illinois,  to  Miss  Rachael  Rebecca 
Chisman,  in  March,  1856,  who  died  the  death 
of  the  righteous  the  following  August.  In 
April,  1858  he  again  entered  the  bonds  of 
matrimony  with  Miss  Martha  A.  Gregg,  of 
that  county,  by  whom  he  had  three  children, 
Richard  Henry,  John  A.  and  Charles  E. 
Richard  H.  lives  on  a  farm  in  Nebraska;  is 
married  to  Miss  Rose  Allard  and  has  two 
children,  Roy  and  Mary;  John  A.  lives  on 
a  farm  in  Nebraska  and  Charles  E.  is  man¬ 
aging  the  home  place.  The  mother  of  these 
children  died  at  the  age  of  forty  years.  She 
was  a  most  estimable  woman  and  a  member 
of  the  Methodist  church.  March  17,  1874, 
Mr.  Walford  wedded  Miss  Mary  A.  Frederick, 
daughter  of  Abram  and  Mary  Frederick,  who 
were  born,  lived  and  died  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  father  passing  away  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
four  years,  and  the  mother  at  forty-six.  Both 
were  church  members.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wal¬ 
ford  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  church.  Politically  he  is  an  ardent 
Republican,  always  identified  with  the  best 
elements  of  his  party. 

AYIOR  MAUDERLY,  who  resides  on 
the  southwest  quarter  of  section  3, 
Nodaway  township,  settled  where  he 
now  lives  in  1865,  but  purchased  the  place 
in  1866,  the  following  year.  The  farm  con¬ 
sists  of  120  acres,  and  when  purchased  by 
Mr.  Mauderly  it  had  no  improvements,  but 
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he  has  since  improved  it,  and  now  lias  a  good 
barn  and  a  pleasant  home. 

Mr.  Mauderly  was  born  in  Switzerland  in 
1829.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  yesrs  he  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Swiss  army  for  services  in 
Italy,  and  in  his  capacity  as  a  soldier  he  took 
an  active  part  with  his  command  in  the  ex¬ 
citing  times  of  the  Revolution  of  Italy  in 
1849.  He  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Na¬ 
ples,  in  the  exciting  events  at  Rome  and  at 
other  places  in  Italy.  He  served  in  the  army 
five  years.  In  1853,  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term  as  a  soldier?  he  returned  to  Switzerland 
and  soon  afterward  embarked  for  America. 
Going  to  Havre  de  Grace,  France,  he  took 
passage  on  the  ship  Olivia  for  New  Orleans, 
which  port  was  reached  after  a  long  passage  of 
fifty  four  days.  He  there  engaged  to  drive  a 
dray  for  about  two  months,  and  then  worked 
for  two  weeks  on  the  construction  of  a  rail¬ 
road  just  across  the  Mississippi  river  from 
New  Orleans.  He  went  thence  to  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  where  he  worked  at  whatever  he 
could  find  to  do,  remaining  until  the  fall, 
when  he  went  into  the  country  and 
worked  on  a  farm  two  months.  He  went 
thence  to  Highland,  Illinois,  and  engaged  in 
driving  team  to  St.  Louis  with  produce  and 
returning  with  lumber,  in  which  he  continued 
two  months  He  next  worked  in  a  brick 
yard  a  few  miles  from  Highland,  after  which 
he  went  to  St.  Louis,  and  thence  to  Win¬ 
chester,  Illinois.  He  was  married  while 
living  at  that  place,  December  21,  1855,  to 
Miss  Maria  Romang,  who  was  then  living  at 
St.  Louis.  She  was  born  in  Switzerland,  No¬ 
vember  11,  1835,  and  came  to  America  with 
her  brother  about  two  months  previous  to 
her  marriage.  Her  parents  came  to  this 
country  later,  and  lived  in  Illinois  for  a 
time,  where  her  father  died.  The  mother, 
however,  came  to  Adams  county,  and  died  in 
Nodaway  township,  in  1885.  After  their 


marriage,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mauderly  settled  in 
Springfield,  Illinois,  where  they  lived  nine 
years,  and  then  came  to  this  county.  They 
have  had  eleven  children,  six  sons  and  five 
daughters.  Two  boys  and  five  girls  are  now 
living,  namely:  Mary,  the  wife  of  Wilbert 
Halberstadt;  Lena,  Levi,  Josephine,  Cather¬ 
ine,  Joseph  and  Louise.  Christopher  was 
born  in  1864,  and  died  in  childhood.  The 
others  died  in  1882.  The  greatest  afflic¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Mauderly  and  family  was  the 
death  of  the  wife  and  mother,  which  occurred 
March  17,  1890.  The  five  youngest  chil¬ 
dren  are  now  at  home.  Mr.  Mauderly  is  an 
honest,  upright  man  and  possesses  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  respect  of  his  fellow  citizens. 


,1%  A.  BR1TTAN  was  born  near  Dodge- 
Mrji  ville,  Wisconsin,  April  19,  1851,  the 
son  of  Francis  Brittan,  deceased,  a 
prominent  early  settler  of  Adams  county, 
Iowa.  The  latter  was  born  in  London, 
England,  son  of  John  Brittan,  a  merchant  of 
that  city.  He  was  reared,  received  a  college 
education  and  obtained  a  business  experience 
in  London,  and  was  married  to  Louisa  Gates, 
also  a  native  of  England.  He  came  on  a  sail 
vessel  to  New  York,  and  on  the  voyage  en¬ 
countered  numerous  storms,  both  crew  and 
passengers  suffering  much  from  hunger  be¬ 
fore  they  reached  port.  For  years  Francis 
Brittan  was  employed  as  follows:  at  first  ob¬ 
tained  a  situation  in  New  York;  with  a  stock 
of  fine  laces  and  notions  as  samples,  he  be¬ 
came  the  first  commercial  traveler  in  the 
United  States;  was  engaged  in  business  at 
Syracuse,  New  York;  conducted  a  business 
in  La  Fayette,  Indiana,  and  during  the  panic 
of  1835  failed;  went  to  Dodge  county,  Wis¬ 
consin,  bought  640  acres  of  land  and  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  later  in  a  mer- 
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cantile  business  at  Dodgeville.  It  was  while 
he  was  a  resident  of  the  latter  place  that  the 
subject  of  our  sketch  was  born.  From 
Dodgeville,  in  1857,  the  Brittan  family 
moved  to  Burlington,  Kansas,  when  there 
were  only  four  houses  in  the  town,  and  the 
father  became  one  of  the  first  business  men 
of  that  place.  They  subsequently  moved  to 
Liberty,  Missouri,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
dry-goods  business,  and  still  later  located  in 
Missouri  City.  During  the  war  he  left  that 
State  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Galesburg, 
Illinois,  where  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
hardware  business.  Disposing  of  his  inter¬ 
ests  there,  he  moved  to  Warren  county,  Illi¬ 
nois,  bought  a  farm  and  built  a  grist  mill; 
thence  to  Monmouth,  same  State,  where  he 
did  a  grocery  business;  and  thence  to  Mount 
Pleasant,  Iowa.  His  next  and  last  move  was 
to  Adams  county.  Here  he  bought  615  acres 
of  land,  made  his  home  and  developed  a  fine 
farm.  His  wife  died  at  Riverton,  Fremont 
county,  Iowa,  in  1871,  aged  sixty-five  years. 
Francis  Brittan  died  at  Arlington  Springs, 
near  Topeka,  Kansas,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
five.  He  was  there  on  a  visit  to  his  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  with  a  party  of  friends  and  relatives 
was  out  in  a  boat.  The  boat  upset  and  a 
nephew  and  niece  and  another  young  lady 
were  drowned.  The  shock  and  exposure 
brought  on  a  nervous  prostration  from  which 
the  old  gentleman  never  recovered.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  was  in 
politics  a  Republican.  He  and  his  wife 
were  the  parents  of  thirteen  children,  eight 
of  whom  are  now  living,  viz.:  Arthur  Brit¬ 
tan,  of  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  a  commercial  trav¬ 
eler;  Frank,  a  resident  of  California;  Hatty 
McClure,  also  of  California;  Edward,  a  com¬ 
mercial  traveler;  Clara,  wife  of  James  Beard, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  Clifford,  of  Custer 
county,  Nebraska;  L.  A.,  the  subject  of  this 


sketch;  and  Laura  Dix,  of  Colony  township, 
Adams  county,  Iowa. 

L.  A.  Brittan  grew  to  manhood  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  places  where  his.  father  lived,  assisted 
him  in  his  various  enterprises,  and  received 
his  education  in  the  public  schools.  Febru¬ 
ary  27,  1874,  in  Douglas  township,  this 
county,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Oil le  Moore,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Mar¬ 
garet  Moore,  prominent  mention  of  whom 
will  be  found  on  another  page  of  this  work. 
Nine  children  have  been  born  to  them,  as 
follows:  Nell  E.,  Annis  L.,  Clara  Augusta, 
Ollie  Rosa  (who  died  at  the  age  of  seven 
years),  Ed.  F.,  Arthur,  Carrie  M.,  Luther 
Alfred  and  Paul  H. 

The  Brittan  farm  is  located  on  section  8, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  in  Douglas  township. 
It  is  well  fenced,  has  a  good  two-story  house, 
substantial  barn  and  other  improvements. 
Coal  is  found  here  in  abundance,  50,000 
bushels  being  taken  from  the  place  annually. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brittan  are  members  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  and  are  distinguished  for 
their  genial  hospitality  to  all.  Mr.  Brittan 
is  a  Republican. 


.C£ _ „  /jC 


— a 


fOHN  GOURLEY.  —  Few  pioneers  of 
Montgomery  and  Adams  counties  are 
better  known  than  he  whose  name  heads 
this  sketch,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we 
present  a  biography  of  him  on  these  pages. 

John  Gourley  was  born  in  Washington 
county,  Pennsylvania,  October  31,  1833,  the 
son  of  Thomas  and  Catherine  (Gardiner) 
Gourley,  both  natives  of  Washington  county, 
Pennsylvania.  The  father  was  of  Irish  an¬ 
cestry  and  the  mother,  a  daughter  of  Henry 
Gardiner,  wasof  German  extraction.  Thomas 
Gourley  and  wife  reared  a  family  of  eleven 
children,  whose  names  are  as  follows:  Betsey 
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Zain,  of  Wheeling,  Virginia;  Peggy  Russell, 
residing  near  Villisca,  Montgomery  county, 
Iowa;  Robert,  of  Uhrichsville,  Ohio;  Thomas, 
Montgomery  county,  Iowa;  Jane  Richards, 
Zanesville,  Ohio;  Rachel  Stewart,  Villisca, 
Iowa;  Haney  Cooney,  Montgomery  county, 
Iowa;  John,  the  subject  of  this  sketch; 
Henry,  who  settled  in  Adams  county,  Iowa? 
in  1856,  where  he  improved  a  good  farm,  and 
where  he  died  in  July,  1890,  leaving  three 
sons  and  two  daughters,  his  widow  being  now 
a  resident  of  Villisca,  Iowa;  and  Joseph,  a 
resident  of  Montgomery  county,  Iowa.  In 
1856  the  parents  moved  west  and  settled  in 
Montgomery  county,  Iowa,  where  the  father 
subsequently  died  at  the  age  of  sixty- six 
years,  and  the  mother  at  sevenly-two.  The 
former  had  been  a  farmer  all  his  life.  In 
politics  he  was  an  Abolitionist  and  later  a 
Republican.  For  many  years  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

John  was  reared  in  his  native  county  and 
received  his  education  in  an  old  log  school- 
house.  He  was  an  ambitious  young  man  of 
twenty-three  when  the  family  came  west  and 
settled  in  Iowa,  and  many  are  his  pleasing 
reminiscences  of  their  journey  by  steamboat 
down  the  Ohio  and  up  the  Missouri  to  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri,  thence  by  team  to  near 
where  Villisca  now  stands.  At  that  place 
the  family  had  relatives,  the  Dunns,  promi¬ 
nent  early  settlers  of  that  portion  of  Iowa. 
John  Gouriey  was  an  expert  hunter  when  he 
came  here,  and  brought  with  him  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  a  pack  of  hounds.  Game  of  all  kinds 
was  abundant  and  the  crack  of  his  rifle  seldom 
failed  to  bring  down  the  object  aimed  at.  He 
was  frequently  sent  for  far  and  near  to  go 
and  take  part  in  a  wolf  hunt  ora  wildcat  chase, 
and  when  John  Gouriey  and  his  hounds  were 
on  the  scent  there  was  lively  sport.  One 
season  he  killed  eighteen  wildcats  and  one 
season  forty  deer,  besides  a  large  number  of 


wolves.  He  received  $70  for  the  pelts  he 
obtained  one  year.  He  paid  his  first  taxes 
on  personal  property  with  the  scalp  of  a  wolf 
and  had  15  cents  left  from  it. 

At  first  Mr.  Gouriey  began  his  farming 
operations  on  rented  land.  He  afterward 
bought  swamp  land  in  Adams  county,  which 
he  sold  before  buying  his  present  farm,  in 
section  19,  Douglas  township.  Only  six  acres 
of  his  soil  had  been  broken  at  the  time  he 
purchased  it.  Now  he  owns  520  acres,  one 
of  the  best  farms  in  Adams  county.  His  first 
home  here,  acottonwood  log  house,  after  being 
used  for  some  time  gave  way  to  a  box  house, 
14  x  16  feet,  now  utilized  as  a  granery.  His 
present  modern  residence  was  built  in  1880, 
is  two-stories  high,  and  is  surrounded  with 
beautiful  oaks  and  a  fine  orchard  of  200  trees. 
This  farm  is  supplied  with  windmill,  stock 
scales,  a  barn,  40  x  60  feet,  and  other  substan¬ 
tial  improvements.  Mr.  Gouriey  raises  more 
hogs  than  any  man  in  Adams  county,  his  an¬ 
nual  product  being  three  car  loads.  One 
hundred  acres  of  his  land  are  in  timber. 

Mr.  Gouriey  has  been  married  twice.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-six  he  married  Caroline 
Baker,  who  was  born  in  Missouri,  daughter 
of  Judge  Samuel  Baker,  the  first  judge  of 
Adams  county,  Iowa.  She  died  in  1871, 
leaving  five  children,  as  follows:  Robert, 
James,  Emma,  wife  of  Cordy  Phillips  of 
Montgomery  county,  Iowa;  Ida,  wife  of 
William  Harvy  of  Wyoming;  and  John,  also 
of  Wyoming.  In  1885  he  married  Laura 
Baker,  sister  of  his  former  companion,  and  by 
her  has  three  sons, —  Samuel,  Harry  and  an 
infant. 

Politically  Mr.  Gouriey  has  been  a  Repub 
lican  but  is  now  an  Independent.  He  has 
passed  his  sixtieth  milestone,  weighs  265 
pounds,  and  is  still  the  same  frank  and  cor¬ 
dial  man  that  he  was  in  the  old  pioneer  days. 
He  and  his  family  are  surrounded  with  all 
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the  comforts  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of 
life,  and  from  their  modern  home  the  latch 
string  hangs  out  as  truly  as  it  did  from  their 
cabin  door. 

?E.  PARRISII,  a  farmer  and  stock- 
raiser  on  section  5,  Carl  township,  was 
9  born  in  Putnam  county,  Indiana,  June 
7,  1848,  the  son  of  Edward  Parrish,  deceased, 
one  of  the  well  known  early  settlers  of  the 
county.  The  father,  born  in  North  Carolina, 
was  eight  or  nine  years  old  when  he  was 
taken  to  Indiana  by  his  parents  in  their  re¬ 
moval  to  that  State.  In  1840  he  married 
Cyrilda  McCall,  a  Kentuckian,  a  native  ot 
Kentucky  and  a  daughter  of  John  McCall, 
also  a  Kentuckian,  and  afterward  came  to 
Carl  township,  Adams  county,  settling  on 
section  5,  wild  land.  lie  reared  five  chil¬ 
dren,  namely:  Susan  Ann,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mis¬ 
souri;  Mary  Jane,  of  Greencastle,  Indiana; 
Sarah  Elizabeth,  of  Buchanan  county,  Mis¬ 
souri;  J.  E.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch; 
Thomas  O.,  of  Nuckolls  county,  Nebraska. 
He  died  in  January,  1888,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five  years;  was  a  farmer  all  his  life,  and  in 
politics  a  Democrat.  His  wife  had  died 
when  J.  E.  was  a  youth. 

Mr.  Parrish,  whose  name  heads  this  sketch, 
was  fourteen  years  of  age  when  he  came  to 
this  county.  He  is  now  the  owner  of  453 
acres  of  rich  bottom  land,  well  improved. 
On  these  premises  are  a  good  house,  24  x  28 
feet,  the  usual  ornamental  trees,  barns  and 
all  the  farm  appliances  and  improvements, 
in  good  order.  He  has  some  high  grade 
cattle  and  some  good  horses.  Politically  he 
is  a  Democrat,  but  has  never  desired  office. 
He  is  jovial  and  liberal. 

He  was  married  at  Quincy,  Iowa,  October 
6,  1870,  to  Henrietta  Hulbert,  a  native  of 
Indiana,  and  they  have  three  children,  viz.: 


Cora  Belle,  now  the  wife  of  Orval  Griffin,  of 
Carl  township;  Nora  Dell  and  Edward. 

He  was  married  April  7,  1859,  in  Ogle 
county,  Illinois,  to  Miss  Indiana  Eakle,  a 
highly  cultured  lady  and  a  successful  teacher, 
born  in  Maryland,  daughter  of  Joseph  Eakle, 
a  native  of  Virginia,  but  reared  in  Maryland. 
He  was  a  musician  in  the  army  during  the 
war  of  1812. He  married  Catharine  Kaufman, 
who  was  born  in  Frederick  City,  Maryland, 
and  came  to  Illinois  in  1845,  where  his  wife 
died,  in  1871,  at  the  age  of  sixty- five  years; 
he  died  in  1881,  aged  about  eighty-two  years. 
They  had  three  and  seven  daughters.  Mr. 
Eakle  was  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and  in  reli¬ 
gion  a  Lutheran. 


D.  HART,  the  oldest  pioneer  settler  of 
Nodaway  township,  was  born  near 
®  Syracuse,  New  York,  February  5, 
1827,  the  son  of  John  Hart,  a  native  of  the 
same  place.  The  latter  was  a  son  of  Deacon 
Ezra  Hart,  of  Connecticut,  and  of  a  well  edu¬ 
cated  family.  Ezra’s  father  and  two  of  his 
brothers  were  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and 
were  killed  at  Yorktown.  John  Hart  mar¬ 
ried  Belinda  Brewer,  who  was  born  in  Berk¬ 
shire  county,  Massachusetts,  a  daughter  of 
Jonas  Brewer.  They  left  the  Empire  State 
in  1832,  and  went  to  Newark,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Hart,  being  a  good  mechanic  and  expert 
mill-wright,  took  a  contract  for  building  a 
large  distillery  there.  Afterward  he  went  to 
Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  where  he  built  a 
mill,  and  in  1838  to  Vandalia,  Illinois,  and 
after  that  to  Hillsboro,  Montgomery  county, 
same  State. 

J.  D.,  our  subject,  was  with  the  family  in 
1844,  in  their  removal  to  Washington  coun¬ 
ty,  Iowa.  In  1849  he  went  overland  to  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  by  ox  team,  being  six  months  on  the 
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way  and  going  by  the  Lawson  route.  He 
was  on  Feather  river,  and  at  Santa  Clara  and 
other  points,  prospecting,  raining  and  farm¬ 
ing.  In  the  spring  of  1853  he  returned, 
purchased  a  good  herd  of  cows,  drove  them 
to  California  and  sold  them  at  a  good  profit. 
Returning  to  Iowa  again,  in  the  spring  of 
1854,  he  engaged  in  buying  horses  for  the 
Dubuque  and  Chicago  markets.  The  same 
year  he  entered  Government  land  in  Noda¬ 
way  township,  this  county,  at  $1.25  an  acre, 
and  located  upon  it.  The  next  spring  he 
built  a  log  house  there  and  broke  some  of 
the  land.  His  wife  arrived  the  next  fall,  and 
since  then  this  place  has  been  their  residence. 
They  have  now  a  good  modern  house.  The 
farm  comprises  120  acres  and  is  thoroughly 
improved. 

During  the  war  Mr.  Hart  enlisted,  August 
13,  1862,  under  President  Lincoln’s  call  for 
300,000  men,  in  the  Twenty-Ninth  Iowa 
Volunteer  Infantry,  as  a  private,  and  was 
transferred  by  promotion  as  Second  Lieuten¬ 
ant  of  Company  I  of  the  Fifty-Fourth  United 
States  Colored  Infantry;  was  in  the  battle  of 
Helena,  Arkansas,  and  other  engagements, 
acquitting  himself  well  as  an  officer.  In  his 
political  views  he  is  a  Democrat.  He  has 
been  Justice  of  the  Peace,  township  trustee, 
etc.  He  is  a  member  of  Meyerhoff  Post, 
No.  466,  G.  A.  R.,  was  a  charter  member 
and  has  been  Chaplain  of  the  same.  He  and 
his  wife  and  two  of  the  children  are  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

He  was  married  May  9,  1854,  to  Miss 
Lucy  Walker,  who  was  born  at  Flemings- 
burg,  Kentucky,  a  daughter  of  William 
Walker,  also  a  Kentuckian.  Mr.  Walker 
was  bom  in  Cynthiana,  Kentucky.  He  was 
married  to  Elizabeth  Yannatten,  of  Fleming 
county,  Kentucky,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
Vannatten.  Mr.  Hart  and  wife  have  six 
children,  namely:  William  and  George, 


mining  at  Hill  City,  Dakota;  Kate,  now  the 
wife  ot  Samuel  Kernan,  of  Trego  county, 
Kansas;  Hettie,  Clara,  and  Linna,  a  teacher. 
They  lost  one  son  by  death — Jonas,  who 
died  while  his  father  was  in  the  army. 


EORGE  W.  RITNOUR  was  born  in 
Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1834, 
son  of  George  and  Sally  (Wipkey) 
Ritnour,  natives  of  Pennsylvania.  His  grand¬ 
father,  Adam  Ritnour,  was  born  in  Germany, 
and  grandfather  George  Wipkey  was  of  Ger¬ 
man  extraction.  George  W.  is  one  of  a 
family  of  twelve  children.  His  father  was  a 
farmer  all  his  life;  in  politics,  a  Democrat, 
and  in  religion  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  having  served  as  a  class 
leader  for  many  years.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  fifty-nine.  The  mother  lives  in  Page 
county,  Iowa,  and  is  now  ninety  years  old. 

Mr.  Ritnour  was  reared  on  a  farm  and 
educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native 
State.  In  October,  1862,  he  enlisted  in 
Company  B,  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-eighth 
Pennsylvania  Infantry  Volunteers;  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  and  other 
engagements  of  less  importance,  and  served 
until  July,  1863,  when  his  term  of  enlist¬ 
ment  expired,  and  he  was  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  he  went  to 
Whiteside  coiraty,  Illinois,  where  he  spent 
one  season.  Returning  East,  he  passed  the 
following  four  years  in  his  native  county. 
He  then  came  to  Iowa,  and  in  Page  county 
improved  two  farms,  which  he  subsequently 
sold  at  a  good  profit,  and  bought  160  acres 
of  land  in  Douglas  township,  Adams  county, 
where  he  now  resides.  This  he  purchased  of 
Bob  Houston.  It  is  one  of  the  best  farms  in 
the  township;  is  well  watered  by  a  creek  and 
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springs,  and  has  good  fences  and  other  im¬ 
provements.  Forty  rods  back  from  the  road 
is  situated  the  commodious  residence,  24  x  36 
feet,  two  6tories  high,  and  built  on  the 
southern  style. 

In  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Ritnour  was  married,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  to  Margaret  Ritnour,  a  native  of  that 
place  and  a  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Caroline 
Ritnour.  Thirteen  children  have  been  born 
to  them,  eleven  of  whom  are  living,  viz.: 
Harriette,  James  McClellan,  Hatty,  Ellen, 
Etta,  Susan,  Sada,  Jacob,  Mena,  Cary  and 
George.  John  died  at  the  age  of  two  years, 
and  Henry,  in  1891,  aged  eighteen  years  and 
six  months.  Mr.  Ritnour  is  a  Democrat, 
and  a  member  of  the  Meyerhoff  Post,  Nod¬ 
away.  He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the 
Evangelical  Church. 


— i»i  i?  it  it  < 


JOSEPH  NEWTON  HOMAN  was  born 
in  Carl  township,  Adams  county,  Iowa, 
April  17,  1858,  one  of  the  first  white 
children  born  in  the  township.  He  is  a  son 
of  Wesley  Homan,  an  early  settler  of  this 
county,  prominent  mention  of  whom  will  be 
found  on  another  page  of  this  work.  His 
mother  was  nee  Melissa  Ramsay.  Reared  on 
his  father’s  farm  and  educated  in  the  com¬ 
mon  schools  of  a  pioneer  settlement,  young 
Homan  early  had  instilled  into  him  lessons 
of  honesty  and  frugality.  For  four  years  he 
was  in  the  employ  of  B.  F.  Parmer,  of  Carl 
township,  with  whom  he  found  a  good  home. 

In  1882  Mr.  Homan  purchased  forty  acres 
of  land  and  began  farming  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count.  Prosperity  attended  his  efforts;  he 
has  since  purcnased  other  land,  and  is  now 
the  owner  of  120  acres  in  sections  29  and  30, 
Carl  township.  His  property  is  well  im¬ 
proved  and  under  good  cultivation. 


Mr.  Homan  was  married  February  21, 
1880,  to  Miss  Luna  Knodle,  before  her  mar¬ 
riage  a  successful  young  teacher.  She  was 
born  at  Mt.  Morris,  Illinois,  and  reared  and 
educated  there,  the  daughter  of  Jonathan  and 
Virginia  (Akle)  Knodle,  natives  of  Mary¬ 
land.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homan  have  had  four 
children — Oliver  L.,  Lois  Ellen,  Lula  Glee 
and  Ira  Thomas.  Lulu  died  very  suddenh7  at 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  months.  Mr.  Homan  is 
now  serving  as  township  trustee;  in  politics 
is  an  Independent;  is  associated  with  the 
Farmer’s  Alliance.  Both  he  and  his  wife 
are  members  of  the  Baptist  Church. 


AVID  E.  EVANS,  a  farmer  of  section 
26,  Grant  township,  Adams  county 
(postoffice  Lenox),  is  one  of  the  well- 
known,  enterprising  and  successful  citizens 
of  that  part  of  the  county.  He  was  born  in 
Cardiganshire,  Wales,  June  8,  1836,  a  son  of 
Benjamin  and  Elizabeth  (Davis)  Evans,  both 
natives  also  of  that  country,  in  which  they 
spent  their  lives.  They  had  four  sons  and 
three  daughters. 

Mr.  Evans,  our  subject,  was  reared  to  farm 
life.  In  1856  he  bade  farwell  to  family  and 
relatives  and  sailed  from  Liverpool  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  by  steamer.  After  arrival  he  first 
found  employment  at  Johnstown,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  In  1858  he  went  to  Jackson  county, 
Ohio,  and  for  two  years  was  employed  in 
iron  mining  and  blasting  furnaces  at  Cam¬ 
bria.  Next  he  was  engaged  in  coal- mining 
in  Rock  Island  county,  Illinois,  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  when  he  enlisted  in 
defense  of  his  adopted  country,  in  Company 
D,  Twelfth  Illinois  Infantry,  three-months 
men.  Most  of  the  time  his  regiment  was 
stationed  at  Cairo,  Illinois,  and  Caseville. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  time  of  enlistment 
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he  was  honoraby  discharged  and  returned 
home,  in  August,  1862;  but  when  President 
Lincoln  called  for  800,000  men  he  again 
offered  his  services,  enlisting  this  time  in 
Company  H.  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  sixth 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  participated 
in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  the  battles  at  Little 
Rock  (Arkansas),  and  other  battles  and 
skirmishes.  On  account  of  disability,  in  No¬ 
vember,  1864,  he  was  honorably  discharged, 
when  he  was  First  Lieutenant,  having  made 
a  gallant  record  as  a  soldier  and  officer. 

Returning  to  Rock  Island,  he  resumed 
peaceful  pursuits,  following  mining  until 
1880,  when  he  came  to  Adams  county,  loca¬ 
ting  upon  land  which  he  had  purchased  in 
1869.  Here  he  has  a  modern  frame  house, 
14  x  26  feet,  with  an  L  14  x  16,  and  both  a 
story  and  a  half  in  height.  Ornamental 
trees,  barn  and  other  outbuildings,  good  and 
substantial,  adorn  the  premises. 

November  18, 1862,  is  the  date  of  Mr.  Ev¬ 
ans’  marriage  to  Miss  Sarah  Daniels,  a  native 
of  Amboy,  Oswego  county,  New  York,  who 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  years  came  to  Henry 
county,  Illinois.  Her  father,  Buckley  Daniels, 
was  born  in  Lewis  county,  New  York, 
and  died  at  Rock  Island.  Her  mother 
whose  maiden  name  was  Ann  Wheeler,  was 
born  at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  and  died  here 
in  Adams  county,  in  1888.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Evans  have  one  son,  Benjamin  Grant,  who 
was  born  at  Rock  Island,  February  24,  1866, 
and  was  married  December  22,  1887,  to  Miss 
Lettie  Cochran,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Ann  (Kinser)  Cochran,  of  prominent  and 
well-known  families  in  this  county.  Her 
father,  who  was  a  soldier  in  the  last  war,  is 
an  old  settler  here.  The  younger  Evans  has 
one  daughter,  born  December  6,  1888,  and 
named  Lula  Grace.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
blue  lodge,  F.  &  A.  M.,  at  Lenox,  of  the  K. 
of  P.  and  S.  of  V.  Mr.  D.  E.  Evans  is  a 


Republican  in  his  political  vie^s,  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Lenox  Post,  316,  G.  A.  R.,  and  also 
of  the  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows’  orders;  and 
he  and  his  family  are  members  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church. 


fACOB  B.  HELLER  (postoffice  East  Nod¬ 
away)  is  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Adams  county  and  a  representative  far¬ 
mer  of  this  vicinity.  Coming  to  Iowa  in 
1871,  he  purchased  eighty  acres  of  his  pres¬ 
ent  farm,  then  all  wild  land.  He  has  since 
added  to  his  original  purchase  and  now  owns 
120  acres.  He  was  one  of  the  first  settlers 
here  to  plant  an  orchard  and  fruit,  and  at 
this  writing  his  orchard,  which  contains  100 
bearing  trees,  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  size  in 
the  county.  His  residence,  a  frame  house,  is 
situated  on  a  nice  building  site;  his  other 
buildings — barn,  sheds,  cribs,  etc.,  together 
with  his  broad  pastures  and  well  cultivated 
fields  all  show  thrift  and  enterprise.  Among 
his  stock  we  note  two  fine  stallions,  a  Mor¬ 
gan  and  Clydesdale. 

Jacob  B.  Heller  was  born  in  Dauphin 
county,  Pennsylvania,  September  6,  1837, 
son  of  Jacob  Heller,  also  a  native  of  that 
place.  Grandfather  Jacob  Heller,  Sr.,  a  son 
of  German  parents,  was  one  of  the  first  set¬ 
tlers  in  Dauphin  county,  Pennsylvania.  Some 
members  of  the  Heller  family  participated  in 
the  war  of  1812.  The  mother  of  our  sub¬ 
ject  was  before  her  marriage  Margaret  Daniel, 
and  she,  too,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
daughter  of  German  parents.  Jacob  B.  was 
six  months  old  when  his  parents  moved  to 
Crawford  county,  Ohio,  making  the  journey 
by  team.  When  they  reached  their  destina¬ 
tion  they  camped  under  a  large  oak  tree  in 
the  midst  of  the  dense  forest  while  the  father 
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and  two  neighbors  built  a  log  cabin.  His 
father  lived  in  Crawford  county  the  rest  of 
his  days  and  died  there  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
five  years.  lie  was  a  fanner  all  his  life;  in 
politics,  a  Democrat;  and  in  religion,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Dutch  Reform  Church.  The 
mother  in  later  years  joined  the  English 
Lutheran  Church.  She  is  yet  living  on  the 
old  farm  in  Crawford  county.  They  had 
thirteen  children,  eight  sons  and  five  daugh¬ 
ters,  Jacob  B.  being  the  ninth  born.  He 
grew  up  at  the  old  homestead,  receiving  a 
common  school  education. 

When  the  war  came  on  Mr.  Heller  enlisted 
August  15,  1861,  in  Company  C,  Forty-ninth 
Ohio  Infantry  Volunteers,  and  served  about 
three  years.  He  participated  in  the  battles 
of  Pittsburg  Landing,  Corinth,  Perryville, 
Stone  River  and  Chickamauga.  At  the  last 
named  place  he  was  wounded  in  the  left  hand, 
and  was  confined  in  the  field  hospital  at  Nash¬ 
ville.  Later  he  was  examined  and  transferred 
to  the  invalid  corps.yioing  duty  at  Nashville 
most  of  the  time.  He  was  an  eye-witness  to 
the  last  battle  at  Nashville.  After  receiving 
an  honorable  discharge,  he  was  employed  by 
the  Government  as  a  member  of  a  bridge 
company,  building  bridges  near  Nashville, 
and  was  thus  employed  for  ten  months. 

After  the  war  closed  Mr.  Heller  returned 
to  Crawford  county  and  spent  a  short  time. 
He  then  went  to  Ogle  county,  Illinois,  where 
he  lived  until  1871,  the  year  of  his  coming 
to  Adams  county. 

He  was  married  in  Ogle  county,  Novem¬ 
ber  28,  1868,  to  Miss  Lydia  Heller,  a  native 
of  Dauphin  county,  Pennsylvania,  Rev.  Char¬ 
les  Knepper  performing  the  ceremony  wnich 
made  them  companions  for  life.  Mrs.  Heller 
is  a  daughter  of  John  and  Lydia  (Shott) 
Heller,  natives  of  Pennsylvania.  They  moved 
to  Ogle  county  when  6he  was  only  six  years 
old.  Her  mother  still  resides  there  and  has  I 


reached  her  seventy-ninth  year,  the  father 
having  died  at  Byron,  Illinois. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heller  have  four  children, 
Martha  Ellen,  Emma  Jane,  John  Franklin 
and  Mary  Laura.  They  lost  three  in  infancy. 
Mr.  Heller  is  a  Republican  politically,  and 
has  served  as  constable.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Meyerhoff  Post,  G.  A.  R. 


OSEPJ1  NARIGAN  was  born  in  Harri¬ 
son  county,  Ohio,  August  27,  1840.  son 
of  Nicholas  and  Mary  (Willson)  Nari- 
gan,  both  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  the  latter  a 
daughter  of  John  Willson.  Grandfather  Nar- 
igan  was  of  German  descent,  was  a  Revolu¬ 
tionary  soldier,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Harrison  county,  Ohio.  Joseph 
was  the  fifth  born  in  a  family  of  three  sons 
and  three  daughters.  One  of  these,  William, 
a  member  of  Company  E,  Eightieth  Ohio 
Infantry,  was  killed  at  Missionary  Ridge  by 
a  ball  which  entered  his  left  side.  He  died 
a  few  moments  later,  aged  twenty-two  years. 
The  father  died  in  Tuscarawas  county,  Ohio. 
His  whole  life  was  passed  on  a  farm.  He 
was  a  Christian  man,  and  in  politics  a  Dem¬ 
ocrat.  His  widow  is  now  a  resident  of  that 
county  and  is  eighty-eight  years  old.  She  is 
a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
and  is  a  devoted  Christian  woman. 

His  father  a  farmer,  the  subject  of  our 
sketch  was  brought  up  at  farm  work  and  was 
educated  in  the  common  schools.  On  De¬ 
cember  12,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  Company  E, 
Eightieth  Ohio  Infantry,  and  served  with 
bravery  during  the  war.  He  was  in  the  bat¬ 
tles  of  Iuka,  Corinth,  Raymond,  Jackson  and 
the  siege  of  Vicksburg.  He  was  wounded 
at  Missionary  Ridge,  November  25,  1863, 
while  in  the  act  of  lifting  his  brother  who 
was  dying.  The  ball,  entering  his  right  side 
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broke  three  ribs  and  his  shoulder  blade.  He 
was  taken  to  the  field  hospital  on  the  Tennes¬ 
see  river,  where  he  remained  for  two  weeks; 
thence  to  the  hospital  at  Chattanooga.  At 
the  latter  place  he  lay  on  his  back  for  nine 
months  and  suffered  untold  agonies.  He  was 
granted  a  furlough  of  thirty  days,  but  as  he 
was  so  weak  and  could  only  travel  slowly  the 
time  expired  before  he  reached  home.  He 
then  spent  three  weeks  in  the  hospital  at 
Huntsville,  from  there  he  went  to  Nashville 
and  then  to  Columbus,  Ohio;  thence  he  went 
home,  and  afterward  to  Dennison,  Ohio.  He 
was  honorably  discharged  September  22,  1864. 

In  1867  Mr.  Narigan  went  to  Fulton 
county,  Illinois,  where  he  spent  a  short  time; 
thence  to  Marion  county,  Iowa.  In  1871  he 
settled  on  the  farm  of  140  acres  in  section 
33,  Douglas  township,  Adams  county,  where 
he  still  resides.  This  farm  with  its  good 
buildings  and  well  cultivated  fields  presents 
the  appearance  of  thrift  and  enterprise. 

Mr.  Narigan  was  married,  in  Bushnell, 
Illinois,  to  Miss  Adelaide  Humphrey.  She 
was  born  in  Ohio,  daughter  of  David  and 
Malinda  (Nugen)  Humphrey,  and  before  her 
marriage  was  an  efficient  and  popular  teacher. 
They  have  eight  children,  namely:  Nelly, 
Florence  and  Mary  Belle,  both  succeessful 
teachers  of  Adams  county;  William,  Jacob 
Oscar,  Addie  May,  Susanna,  John  Milton 
and  David  Humphrey.  Politically  Mr.  Nar- 
igan  is  a  Republican.  He  is  a  charter  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Meyerhoff  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  and 
Surgeon  of  the  Post. 


JOSEPH  R.  HOLBROOK,  of  section  2 
Quincy  township,  arriving  here  as  early 
as  1853,  was  the  first  merchant  in  the 
county,  when  there  were  in  the  county  but 
nine  voters. 


He  was  born  in  Cheshire  county,  New 
Hampshire,  November  30,  1831,  the  son  of 
Luther  and  Abigail  (Britton)  Holbrook.  His 
father  was  born  at  Boston,  a  son  of  William 
Holbrook,  of  an  old  New  England  family; 
the  mother  was  also  a  native  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  The  subject  of  this  sketeh  was  four¬ 
teen  years  old  when  the  family  moved  to 
Perry  county,  Ohio;  in  1851  they  moved  to 
Lucas  county,  Iowa,  where  they  lived  about 
thirty  years;  then  they  removed  to  Hamil¬ 
ton  county,  this  State,  and  resided  near 
Webster  city  until  death, — the  father  dying 
at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years  and  the 
mother  when  eighty  years  old.  The  father 
was  a  dairyman  the  most  of  his  life. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Holbrook  was  brought  up  in  the 
business  of  the  dairy  farm  until  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he  learned  the 
trade  of  cabinet  and  chair-maker,  which  he 
followed  some  four  years;  and  in  1853  he 
settled  at  Quincy,  then  the  county  seat  of 
Adams  county.  Here  he  erected  the  first 
house  built  in  town,  put  in  a  stock  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  which  he  had  purchased  at  Savanna, 
Missouri,  100  miles  away.  A  year  afterward 
he  sold  out  and  purchased  200  acres  of  land 
on  section  16,  which  he  improved  and  occu¬ 
pied  for  ten  years.  Then  he  bought  on  sec¬ 
tions  14  and  11,  200  acres  which  he  began  to 
improve.  In  1873  he  purchased  where  he 
now  lives,  in  Pleasant  Valley,  on  one  of  the 
best  farms  in  Adams  county,  containing  520 
acres  of  bottom,  hillside  and  table-land, — all 
rich  and  pi-oductive,  and  within  the  blue- 
grass  tract.  The  place  is  stocked  with  100 
head  of  high-grade  cattle,  besides  large  num¬ 
bers  of  horses  and  hogs.  His  barn,  62  x  100 
feet,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country.  Be¬ 
sides,  there  is  a  horse  barn,  24  x  32  and  three 
stories  high.  A  plain,  old-style  house  stands 
on  a  beautiful  plateau  of  land,  which  is  pret¬ 
tily  ornamented  with  trees,  etc.,  but  Mr.  Hol- 
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brook’s  residence  is  a  fine,  modern  structure, 
witli  the  latest  improvements.  Pleasant 
Valley  is,  indeed,  a  beautiful  place. 

Mr.  Holbrook  was  Justice  of  the  Peace 
eight  years,  was  the  first  Prosecuting  Attor¬ 
ney  of  Adams  county,  and  served  one  term 
as  county  Supervisor.  He  is  a  good  business 
man,  well  informed  and  of  advanced,  pro¬ 
gressive  views.  In  political  matters  he 
voted  the  Republican  ticket  until  1880,  when 
his  views  underwent  a  change;  since  that  time 
he  has  voted  independently. 

He  was  married  in  Lucas  county,  Iowa, 
January  18,  1852,  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Miller, 
a  daughter  of  J.  M.  B.  Miller,  who  laid  out 
the  town  of  Quincy,  and  died  here  in  1855. 
Mrs.  Holbrook’s  mother  was  Mary  Wiant 
before  marriage,  and  she  died  at  Quincy. 
Mr.  Holbrook  has  nine  children,  as  follows: 
Mrs.  Nettie  George,  John,  Mrs.  Maggie 
Mendenhall,  Mrs.  Lida  Deweese,  who  was 
before  her  marriage  a  school-teacher;  Hector, 
Joseph,  Mrs.  Josephine  Prather,  Grant  and 
Alfred.  The  children  have  received  a  good 
education,  enabling  them  to  fill  responsible 
positions  in  life. 


^  W.  LYON,  a  progressive  farmer  of 
K  section  27,  Nodaway  township  (post- 
l®  office  Nodaway),  was  born  in  Wash¬ 
ington  county,  Iowa,  December  27,  1845, — 
a  year  before  Iowa  became  a  State.  His 
father,  Asher  M.  Lyon,  a  native  of  Ohio, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  this  State, 
settling  in  that  county  in  1840.  He  married 
Martha  Watson,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  died  when  O.  W.  was  nine  years  old. 

Mr.  Lyon  was  reared  to  farm  life  in  his 
native  county,  receiving  meanwhile  the  usual 

loo'  schoolhouse  education.  In  1863  he  en- 
© 

listed  in  Company  D,  Ninth  Iowa  Cavalry, 


commanded  by  Colonel  Trumbull,  and  served 
until  March,  1866.  His  regiment  was  sta¬ 
tioned  most  of  the  time  in  Arkansas,  keep¬ 
ing  the  bushwhackers  and  guerrillas  in 
subjection.  Mr.  Lyon  was  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  His 
father  was  also  a  soldier  in  the  same  war,  a 
member  of  the  Thirty-seventh,  Iowa,  the 
“Graybeard”  regiment.  He  died  in  1867. 

In  1869,  Mr.  Lyon,  whose  name  heads  this 
sketch,  moved  to  Ralls  county,  Missouri, 
lived  there  four  years,  and  then  came  to 
Adams  county,  and  bought  forty  acres  of 
land,  partly  improved.  It  was  known  as  the 
old  McKay  farm.  Two  or  three  years  after¬ 
ward  he  purchased  160  acres  from  the  rail¬ 
road  company  and  located  upon  it.  He 
prospered  and  purchased  still  more,  until  he 
now  has  250  acres  of  Adams  county’s  rich¬ 
est  land,  and  the  “  Lyon  farm  ”  is  now  known 
to  be  one  of  the  best  improved  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  He  has  a  fine  modern  residence, 
14x20  feet,  with  an  L  of  the  same  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  a  14  x  16  addition,  a  story  and  a 
half  in  height.  The  yards  and  lawn,  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  orchard,  barn  (44  x  50  feet)  and 
all  out-buildings  are  conveniently  arranged 
and  in  good  order.  Mr.  Lyon  is  an  intelli¬ 
gent  citizen  and  a  good  neighbor. 

’AOOB  STRAIT  was  born  in  eastern 
Ohio,  on  the  Muskingum  river,  October 
24,  1826,  son  of  Peter  and  Cathrine 
(Hummel)  Strait,  both  natives  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  the  former  of  German  ancestry.  Leo¬ 
nard  Strait,  an  uncle  of  our  subject,  served 
in  the  war  of  1812.  Jacob  was  a  boy  when 
his  parents  moved  to  Athens  county,  Ohio, 
where  he  grew  up  on  a  farm  and  received  a 
common-school  education.  His  parents  lived 
for  a  time  in  Pickaway  county,  that  State, 
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where  the  mother  died.  The  father  subse¬ 
quently  came  to  Adams  county,  Iowa,  where 
lie  died  at  the  age  of  ninety  years.  He  was 
a  farmer  all  his  life;  politically,  a  Republican; 
religiously,  his  views  were  in  harmony  with 
Methodist  doctrines,  although  he  was  not  a 
church  member.  He  and  his  wife  had  nine 
children.  Three  of  their  sons  participated 
in  the  late  war.  Jacob  was  a  member  of  the 
Ohio  National  Guards,  State  Militia,  and  saw 
active  duty  when  Morgan  made  his  raid 
through  Ohio. 

Mr.  Strait  lived  in  Athens  county,  Ohio, 
until  1865,  when  he  came  to  Adams  county, 
Iowa.  Here  he  built  a  log  house,  18  x  20  feet, 
which  still  stands  as  a  landmark  of  pioneer 
days.  He  now  has  a  comfortable  cottage 
home,  good  barn,  fine  orchard  and  grove,  and 
100  acres  of  rich,  well-improved  land,  located 
in  section  36,  Douglas  township. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Mr.  Strait  was 
married  in  Athens  county,  Ohio,  to  Sarah 
Thomas,  a  native  of  that  place  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Major  and  Eliza  Thomas.  Their  union 
was  blessed  with  six  children,  five  of  whom 
are  living,  viz.:  Sarah  A.,  wife  of  Henry 
Taylor,  of  Brooks,  Iowa;  Mary  C.  Thomas,  of 
Bedford,  Iowa;  Ellen,  wife  of  Harrison 
James,  of  Douglas  township,  this  county; 
Emmeline,  wife  of  George  Lawrance,  of  Nod¬ 
away  township,  this  county;  Peter,  a  resident 
of  Douglas  township.  Mrs.  Strait  died  Feb¬ 
ruary  12,  1889.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  a 
woman  of  many  virtues.  In  her  death  her 
family  and  many  friends  sustained  a  severe 
loss.  In  October,  1889,  Mr.  Strait  married 
Miss  Celona  Clark,  a  native  of  Henry  county, 
Iowa. 

Mr.  Strait  is  a  man  thoroughly  identified 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  community  in 
which  he  resides,  and  any  movement  which 
has  for  its  object  the  advancement  of  religion, 


education  or  good  morals  finds  in  him  a  hearty 
support.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Church. 

g|\UGH  O’NEIL,  a  farmer  on  section  33, 
p|j  Nodaway  township  (postoffice  Nod- 
hM  away),  was  born  in  county  Derry, 
Province  of  Ulster,  Ireland,  April  27,  1833, 
a  son  of  Barnett  and  Catharine  (Flanagan) 
O’Neil,  natives  of  Ireland.  His  mother  died 
when  he  was  four  years  old,  and  three  years 
afterward  his  father  moved  to  Scotland,  where 
they  resided  about  seven  years.  They  then 
came  to  America,  settling;  first  in  La  Salle 
county,  Illinois,  fora  short  time.  Next  they 
moved  to  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania,  en¬ 
gaging  in  mining  there  for  a  time,  and  then 
returned  to  La  Salle  county,  Illinois,  where 
Hugh  made  his  home  for  nineteen  years, 
mining  coal.  In  1876  he  came  to  Adams 
county,  settling  on  land  which  he  had  pur¬ 
chased  five  years  previously.  He  now  has 
one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  neighborhood, 
comprising  120  acres  on  each  of  sections  32 
and  33,  Nodaway  township,  also  forty  acres 
on  section  5,  Nodaway  township,  Taylor 
county,  and  twenty  acres  of  timber  on  sec¬ 
tion  9,  in  the  last  mentioned  township.  His 
residence,  20 x  30  feet  in  dimensions  and  one 
and  a  half  stories  high,  is  nicely  furnished, 
attesting  the  refined  nature  of  the  inmates. 
The  barn  is  24  x  34  feet  in  ground  area. 
Other  outbuildings  and  farm  appurtenances 
complete  the  equipments.  General  farming 
and  stock-raising  constitute  the  scope  of  Mr. 
O’Neil  operations.  In  politics  he  is  a  Demo¬ 
crat  and  in  religion  a  Catholic. 

He  was  married  in  1854,  in  Luzerne 
county,  Pennsylvania,  to  Miss  Margaret 
Collins,  who  was  born  in  Sligo,  Ireland,  the 
daughter  of  John  and  Bridget  (Tillen)  Col¬ 
lins,  both  natives  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  By 
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this  marriage  there  were  eleven  children, 
eight  of  whom  are  living,  namely:  Patrick 
and  John,  in  Colorado;  Mary  Bigley;  Maggie, 
a  popular  teacher  in  Omaha;  Bridget,  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Hugh,  Jr.,  at  home; 
Michael,  at  Shenandoah  (Iowa)  College;  and 
Charley,  at  home.  The  three  deceased  are,  a 
babe  unnamed;  Winnie,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  years,  in  this  county;  and  Ellen,  also  at 
twenty-two,  in  this  county;  she  was  a  suc¬ 
cessful  school-teacher.  All  the  children  re¬ 
ceived  a  good  liberal  education. 


«  II  ARLES  MADISON,  another  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  Adams  county,  took  up 
his  abode  in  Carl  township  in  1870. 
He  is  well  known  here,  and  mention  of  him 
is  appropriate  in  this  place. 

Charles  Madison  was  born  in  Hamilton 
county,  Indiana,  April  11,  1839,  a  son  of 
John  F.  Madison,  now  of  Corning,  Iowa,  who 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1816.  His 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Jane  Rob¬ 
erts,  died  about  twenty  years  ago.  Young 
Madison  was  reared  on  a  “Hoosier”  farm  and 
was  early  inured  to  hard  work,  learning  to 
chop  wood,  plow  and  grub.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  entered  upon  a  three  years’  ap¬ 
prenticeship  to  the  blacksmith  trade  at 
Whitestown,  Boone  county,  Indiana,  and  at 
nineteen,  having  completed  his  term,  he  came 
west  and  located  in  Polk  county,  Iowa,  where 
he  lived  one  year.  He  then  moved  to  Mad¬ 
ison  county,  this  state,  and  made  his  home 
near  Winterset  till  1870.  That  year  he  came 
to  Adams  county  and  bought  forty  acres  of 
land  from  James  Blackwell.  Later  he  pur¬ 
chased  eighty  acres  of  wild  land,  which  he 
brought  under  good  cultivation,  now  having 
a  fine  farm  of  120  acres.  For  twenty  years 


he  has  worked  at  his  trade  and  is  a  number 
one  workman. 

April  4,  1857,  he  was  married  in  Boone 
county,  Indiana,  to  Susan  E.  Good,  a  native 
of  that  place  and  a  daughter  of  Isaac  and 
Polly  (Kenser)  Good,  the  former  born  in 
Pennsylvania  and  the  latter  in  Virginia. 
Isaac  Good  died  in  Bloomington,  Illinois,  at 
the  age  of  seventy,  and  his  wife  passed  away 
in  Boone  county,  Indiana,  aged  forty  years. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Madison  nine  children  have 
been  born,  six  of  whom  are  living.  Their 
names  are  as  follows:  Missouri  Jane,  Charles 
W.,  Samuel  Jesse,  Vincent  Henry,  and  Ar¬ 
thur  and  Luther,  twins.  Their  daughter, 
Mary  McGinnes,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-one  years,  was  a  woman  of  high  intel¬ 
lectual  attainments  and  was  before  her  mar¬ 
riage  a  successful  teacher,  loved  and  respected 
by  all  who  knew  her.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  Christian  Church.  She  left  one  son, 
Charles  Guy.  David  Francis,  their  second 
child,  died  at  the  age  of  two  and  a  half  years. 
An  infant  daughter  lived  only  three  days. 
Isaac  Malvern,  their  fourth  born,  died  when 
two  years  old. 

Mr.  Madison,  his  wife,  daughter  and  son 
Charles  are  members  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  he  is  clerk  of  the  church.  Politically  he 
is  a  Republican,  however,  holding  independ¬ 
ent  views. 

P.  HUMBE  RT,  farmer  and  stock-dealer, 
f|®  section  8,  Jasper  township,  is  a  native 
®  of  France,  born  August  10,  1840,  and 
is  a  son  of  John  and  Margarett  (Aubry) 
Humbert.  In  1850  he  emigrated  with  his 
father’s  family  to  America,  landing  on  Au¬ 
gust  10,  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans;  ten 
days  later  they  were  in  Nanvoo,  Illinois, 
where  our  subject  attended  school  for  a  short 
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time.  In  1853  he  weut  to  Keokuk,  Iowa, 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  barber’s 
trade;  at  the  end  of  six  months,  however,  he 
returned  home,  and  the  following  year,  came 
with  his  father  to  Adams  county;  here  he 
assisted  in  clearing  and  improving  wild  land, 
and  remained  under  the  parental  roof  until 
the  father  retired  from  agricultural  pursuits. 
Then  in  company  with  his  brother  John  he 
purchased  eighty  acres  of  land,  and  as  he  had 
not  means  to  pay  for  this  he  was  obliged  to 
start  in  life  with  a  heavy  debt  resting  upon 
him;  but,  by  hard  work,  good  management, 
and  close  attention  to  his  business  interests, 
he  has  accumulated  a  good  property. 

Mr.  Humbert  was  united  in  marriage  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1862,  to  Miss  Lucy  Matthews,  a 
native  of  Andrews  county,  Missouri,  and  a 
daughter  of  Littleton  and  Jane  (Todd)  Mat¬ 
thews;  the  father  was  a  native  of  Kentucky, 
was  reared  in  Indiana,  served  three  years  in 
the  Black  Hawk  war,  and  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Andrews  county,  Missouri.  After 
his  marriage  Mr.  Humbert  resided  on  the  old 
homestead  for  eleven  years,  selling  out  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  and  purchasing  160  acres 
of  wild  land  on  section  22;  he  improved  this 
place  and  resided  there  for  three  years;  this 
he  disposed  of  for  the  sum  of  $6,000,  and  the 
north  half  of  section  15,  also  in  a  wild  state, 
was  bought;  this  he  improved  and  owned  for 
twelve  years,  selling  for  $30  per  acre.  He 
then  purchased  his  present  farm  which  is  in 
the  suburbs  of  Corning;  it  consists  of  300 
acres  of  well-improved  land,  and  has  been 
brought  to  this  high  state  of  culture  through 
the  efforts  of  Mr  Humbert.  In  connection 
with  his  farming  interests  he  has  been  ex 
tensively  engaged  in  importing  and  breeding 
Percheron  horses. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Humbert  are  the  parents  of 
six  children;  Charles  J.  died  at  the  age  of 
two  years;  John  is  engaged  as  stenographer 


in  Armour’s  packing  establishment  at  Kansas 
City,  Missouri;  Emma  May,  August  Leroy, 
Bertha  Agnes,  Peter  Eugene. 

Mr.  Humbert  has  been  a  member  of  the 
I.  O.  O.  F.  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century; 
he  belongs  to  Nodaway  Lodge,  No.  206,  and 
Corning  Encampment,  No.  84;  he  has  passed 
all  the  chairs  of  the  order.  Mrs.  Humbert 
is  a  member  of  the  Daughters  of  Rebekah, 
Lodge  No.  18.  In  his  political  opinion  Mr. 
Humbert  sympathizes  with  the  United  Labor 
party. 


!01IN  HUMBERT  (deceased)  was  born 
in  St.  Prancer,  Canton  De  Mircourt, 
Department  Des  Vorges,  France,  May 
7,  1804.  He  was  a  farmer  by  occupation. 
In  February,  1829,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Margarett  Aubry,  by  whom  he  had  seven  chil¬ 
dren.  Mrs.  Humbert  was  born  in  1807,  and 
died  November  12, 1847.  On  account  of  politi¬ 
cal  troubles  in  France  Mr.  Humbert  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  with  his  family  of  seven 
children;  they  landed  at  New  Orleans,  came 
up  the  Mississippi  river  to  St.  Louis,  and 
proceeded  thence  to  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  where 
Mr.  Humbert  engaged  in  agriculture  for  a 
period  of  four  years.  In  1853  he  was  again 
married  to  Miss  Adelaide  Roland,  and  of  this 
union  six  children  were  born,  two  of  whom 
still  survive.  In  August,  1854,  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  the  frontier  of  Iowa,  and 
settled  in  Adams  county  near  the  spot  where 
Corning  now  stands;  he  entered  a  small  tract 
of  Government  land,  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  sons,  improved  it,  and  afterwards  sold 
it  to  two  of  the  sons  who  now  own  and 
occupy  it.  After  selling  this  land  Mr.  Hum¬ 
bert  returned  to  Hancock  county,  Illinois, 
and  made  two  different  trips  to  his  native 
land,  and  then  returned  to  Iowa,  where  he 
departed  this  life  at  the  home  of  his  son  in 
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Des  Moin6s,  November  15,  1878,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-four  years. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  John  Humbert 
was  a  benefactor  to  Adams  county,  in  this, 
that  he  reared  sons  who  have  become  enter¬ 
prising,  progressive  citizens;  they  are  among 
the  leading  farmers  and  stock-raisers  of  the 
county,  and  through  their  energy  the  stock  of 
horses  in  this  county  ranks  second  to  none  in 
the  State. 

<£>  *  6  e) 


[RE DERICK  THEODORE  SC H ROE- 
DER,  an  intelligent  and  enterprising 
tF  farmer  residing  on  section  27,  Nodaway 
township,  was  born  in  Tangertniinde,  near 
Berlin,  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Branden¬ 
burg,  October  10,  1836,  a  son  of  I.  F.  C. 
Schroeder,  wdio  married  Miss  Zabel;  both 
parents  were  natives  of  that  country. 

Young  Schroeder  completed  his  school 
course  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  years,  not 
usually  finished  until  fourteen,  then  served 
his  time  as  apprentice  to  the  miller’s  trade, 
when,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  he  was 
drafted  in  the  Prussian  army  and  served 
seven  years;  two  years  after  this  period  the 
Austro-Prussian  war  occurred  and  he  was 
drafted  again.  lie  was  First-class  Sergeant, 
though  acting  most  of  the  time  as  Lieutenant 
of  the  Fourth  Battery  of  Imperial  Guard 
Corps;  also,  on  account  of  his  having  a  good 
education  and  special  aptness  in  mathematics, 
he  was  an  instructor  and  teacher  in  the 
Brigadier  school  while  in  garrison.  In  1870 
be  sailed  from  Hamburg  to  England,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Liverpool  and  catne  across  the 
Atlantic  to  New  York,  and  on  to  La  Salle 
county,  Illinois,  where  he  had  a  brother, 
F.  H.  Schroeder,  a  grain  merchant,  at  Men- 
dota.  After  operating  in  partnership  with 
him  a  year  he  started  out  for  himself,  at 
Ohio,  in  Bureau  county,  Illinois;  at  the 


end  of  eighteen  months  he  returned  to 
Mendota  and  was  again  in  partnership  with 
his  brother  for  six  months;  next  he  was  in 
trade  again  two  and  a  half  years  at  Meriden 
on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  rail¬ 
road,  when  his  brother’s  health  failed  and  he 
returned  again  to  Mendota  and  took  charge 
of  his  business  until  1875;  and  finally  he 
came  to  Adams  county  and  purchased  his 
present  homestead,  comprising  160  acres  of 
well-improved  land,  with  the  usual  farm  ap¬ 
purtenances  in  good  order. 

In  Mendota,  Illinois,  in  1873,  he  married 
Miss  Elizabeth  Englehard,  a  native  of  Bureau 
county,  Illinois,  and  a  daughter  of  John 
Englehard,  who  was  born  in  Germany.  They 
have  three  children,  Julia  Anna,  Laura 
Amanda  and  Frederick  William  Oscar. 

Politically  Mr.  Schroeder  is  a  Democrat, 
though  in  former  years  a  Republican.  In 
respect  to  religion  he  was  reared  a  Lutheran, 
but  he  and  his  familj7  attend  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

ENRY  PETERSON,  proprietor  of 
Nishna  Valley  farm,  is  one  of  the  prom¬ 
inent,  popular  and  successful  men  of 
the  county.  He  was  born  in  Sweden  in  1844, 
and  reared  thereuntil  nine  years  of  age,  when 
his  parents  came  to  Illinois,  settling  in 
Henry  county,  where  our  subject  grew  to 
manhood.  He  was  reared  a  farmer,  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Henry  county  and  by  practical  business  ex¬ 
periences.  The  parents  of  our  subject  reared 
two  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  older  son, 
John  B.,  served  during  the  late  civil  war  in 
the  One-hundred  and  Twelfth  Illinois  In¬ 
fantry  Volunteers,  Company  I.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Pea  Ridge  and  confined  in  Ander- 
sonville  prison  thirteen  months,  where  he 
died  of  scurvy  and  gangrene. 
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In  1872  Mr.  Peterson  came  with  his  par¬ 
ents  to  Montgomery  county,  when  all  was 
new  and  wild.  He  purchased  a  farm  of  138 
acres  of  wild  land,  which  has  since  been  im¬ 
proved  and  increased  until  it  now  contains 
770  acres,  and  is  among  the  best  improved 
farms  of  the  county.  Mr.  Feterson  has  a 
good  residence,  one  and  a  half  stories  high, 
situated  on  a  natural  building  site.  He  has 
also  barns,  stable  yards,  four  modern  wind¬ 
mills,  which  supply  the  motive  power  for 
furnishing  water  for  stock  and  the  house, 
stock  scales  and  other  substantial  farm  im¬ 
provements.  He  has  also  a  herd  of  short* 
horn  cattle,  having  been  engaged  in  raising 
this  kind  of  cattle  for  seven  years.  He  has 
the  largest  herd  of  Hereford  cattle  in  the 
county,  having  purchased  217  head  in  1890. 

Mr.  Feterson  was  married  in  Henry  coun¬ 
ty,  Illinois,  in  1861,  to  Miss  Hannah  Feter¬ 
son,  who  was  born,  reared  and  educated  in 
Sweden.  They  have  six  children,  viz.:  Ellen 
Feterson,  Carrie,  Albert,  Eddie,  Bernie  and 
James.  Folitically  Mr.  Peterson  isaRepub- 
lican,  has  served  as  township  trustee  twelve 
years  and  in  all  the  minor  offices.  In  relig¬ 
ion  he  is  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church; 
and  is  a  trustee  and  liberal  supporter  of  the 
same.  He  is  a  self-made  man,  having  com¬ 
menced  life  for  himself  at  the  age  of  seven¬ 
teen  years  by  farming  and  keeping  “bach.” 
He  is  possessed  of  a  good  constitution,  good 
judgment,  industrious  habits  and  good  busi¬ 
ness  qualifications,  and  these  combined  have 
helped  to  make  him  a  successful  man. 

- *°*-*lS*3><i*j)1*  **" - - 

J|ji|!|ILLIAM  FOCHT  has  been  identi- 
wfflU  ^ie  best  interests  of  Mont- 

rpsH  gomery  county,  Iowa,  since  1857, 
when  he  took  up  his  abode  on  his  present 
farm,  520  acres  in  section  27,  Douglas  town¬ 


ship.  He  is  one  of  the  enterprising,  success¬ 
ful  and  popular  pioneers  of  the  county.  For 
the  important  part  he  took  in  developing  its 
interests  and  for  the  prominent  position  he 
now  occupies  among  its  worthy  citizens,  he  is 
most  justly  entitled  to  honorable  mention  in 
this  volume.  A  resume  of  his  life  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

William  Focht  was  born  in  Schuylkill 
county,  Pennsylvania,  January  5,  1827.  His 
father,  Adam  Focht,  a  native  of  the  same 
place,  was  a  son  of  George  Focht,  who  was 
born  in  Hamburg,  Germany.  In  his  young 
manhood  the  latter  came  to  America  and 
settled  in  Pennsylvania.  He  served  in  the 
Re  voluntary  War,  a  porton  of  the  time  in 
the  militia  and  later  as  a  teamster.  He 
assisted  in  drawing  the  cannon  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  Valley  Forge,  and  for  services  ren¬ 
dered  received  a  special  pension  of  $50.  The 
mother  of  William  Focht  was  nee  Susanna 
Furry,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  George  Furry,  a  Scotchman  by  birth. 
Adam  Focht  and  family  moved  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to  Allen  county,  Ohio,  in  1837,  and 
there  the  parents  passed  the  residue  of  their 
days,  each  dying  at  the  age  of  about  sixty-six 
years.  The  father  was  all  his  life  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  In  politics  he  was  a 
Democrat.  He  was  a  steward  in  the  Lutheran 
Church,  of  which  both  he  and  his  wife  were 
members,  and  in  that  faith  reared  their  chil¬ 
dren.  Their  family  consisted  of  seven  sons 
and  three  daughters.  One  of  the  sons,  Jacob 
Focht,  is  a  resident  of  Pilot  Grove,  Iowa. 

William  was  a  lad  of  eleven  years  when 
the  family  settled  in  Ohio,  and  in  Allen 
county  he  grew  to  manhood,  working  on  the 
farm  and  attending  the  common  schools.  At 
nineteen  he  enlisted  for  tbe  Mexic  ,n  war,  in 
Compauy  K,  First  Regiment  of  Artillery, 
under  command  of  “Stonewall”  Jackson. 
He  helped  to  guard  the  wagon  train  from 
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Vera  Cruz  to  the  City  of  Mexico.  After  the 
war  he  returned  to  Ohio,  and  a  short  time 
later  went  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  made 
his  home  for  three  years,  Again  returning 
to  Ohio,  he  remained  in  Allen  county  till 
1857,  the  year  he  came  west  and  located  in 
Montgomery  county.  Here  he  purchased 
160  acres  of  wild  land,  built  a  cabin  and 
made  a  home.  Prosperity  attended  his 
earnest  efforts  on  the  frontier,  and  as  the 
years  passed  by  his  property  assumed  a  dif¬ 
ferent  appearance.  The  primitive  cabin  has 
long  since  given  place  to  a  modern  cottage, 
which  is  situated  some  rods  back  from  the 
highway  and  is  approached  by  an  avenue. 
Substantial  improvements  in  the  way  of  barn, 
outbuildings,  fences,  etc.,  combine  to  make 
this  place  a  valuable  one.  Mr.  Focht  has 
purchased  other  lands  and  is  now  the  owner 
of  520  acres. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  he  was 
married,  in  Auglaize  county,  Ohio,  to  Miss 
Rebecca  Williams,  a  native  of  Champaign 
county,  Ohio,  and  a  daughter  of  Jacob  Wil¬ 
iams,  who  was  born  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States,  of  Scotch  ancestry.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Focht  have  seven  children,  viz.: 
P.  S.  is  married  and  has  four  children;  John 
A.  is  married,  has  two  children  and  lives  in 
Douglas  township,  this  county;  Melvin,  also 
a  resident  of  this  township,  is  married  and 
has  four  children;  James  of  the  same  town¬ 
ship,  has  a  wife  and  one  child;  Samuel, 
Washington  is  married  and  has  two  children; 
Homer  is  married  and  lives  on  the  old  home¬ 
stead;  and  Oscar,  at  home  and  unmarried. 
They  lost  six  children,  three  sons  and  three 
daughters,  when  quite  young. 

Mr.  Focht  is  a  Democrat  and  is  active  in 
the  councils  of  his  party.  He  has  served  in 
various  townships  offices,  always  with  credit 
to  himself  and  his  constituents,  and  is  at 
present  township  trustee.  He  has  recently 


been  chosen  by  his  party  as  a  candidate  for 
county  Supervisor,  in  which  selection  the 
best  of  judgment  has  been  evinced.  Mr. 
Focht  is  a  member  of  the  Centennial  Lodge 
of  Grant,  No.  373.  He  has  been  a  Mason 
forty  years.  He  assisted  in  organizing  the 
Red  Oak  Lodge  when  there  were  only  seven 
Masons  in  the  county.  During  the  late  war 
he  was  a  member  of  the  State  militia  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  march  to  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri,  to  guard  the  State  border. 

Mrs.  Focht  is  a  worthy  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church. 


®AVID  M.  FLOWERS,  of  Quincy  town¬ 
ship,  settled  on  section  32,  where  he 
still  resides,  in  1868.  His  farm  com¬ 
prises  eighty  acres  on  section  32  and  forty- 
four,  on  section  31.  He  was  born  in  York 
county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1842,  the  son  of 
David  and  Mary  Ann  (Mead)  Flowers.  Mr. 
Flowers  was  reared  to  farm  life,  and  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  years  enlisted  in  the  defense 
of  his  country,  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion, 
becoming  a  member  of  Company  I,  Seventy- 
seventh  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  The  date 
of  his  enlistment  was  October  25,  1861.  He 
was  mustered  out  of  the  United  States  service 
March  8,  1866,  his  term  of  service  covering 
a  period  of  nearly  four  and  a  half  years.  He 
participated  in  many  of  the  most  important 
campaigns  and  battles  of  the  war.  He  was 
at  Shiloh,  Corinth,  Holly  Springs  and  Little 
Rock.  He  was  captured  by  the  Confederate 
forces  at  Marks’  Mills,  Arkansas,  and  was 
held  a  prisoner  for  ten  months  at  Tyler, 
Texas,  but  was  paroled,  and  exchanged  thirty 
days  later.  He  was  then  furloughed  for 
sixty  days  and  returned  home,  reporting  to 
his  regiment,  which  was  then  at  Mobile,  at 
the  expiration  of  his  furlough.  After  the 
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surrender  of  the  Confederate  forces  to  the 
armies  of  the  Union,  and  the  consequent 
close  of  the  war,  he  accompanied  what  was 
left  of  his  regiment  to  Brownsville,  Texas. 
He  was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  at  the  time  above  men¬ 
tioned. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Flowers  was  for  some 
time  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber. 
Coming  to  Iowa,  he  reached  the  village  of 
Quincy,  May  11,  1868.  He  came  with  his 
father’s  family,  which  comprised  his  parents, 
three  sons  and  a  daughter,  all  of  whom  are 
now  living  but  the  mother.  Mr.  Flowers 
was  married  October  9,  1882,  at  Woodsfield, 
the  county  seat  of  Monroe  county,  Ohio,  to 
Miss  Blanch  Bell,  a  native  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Flowers  have  three  sons:  Clinton 
De  Witt,  Jesse  Bell  and  Forest.  Mr.  Flow¬ 
ers  is  one  of  the  respected  citizens  of  Quincy 
township,  and  was  for  more  than  four  years 
a  faithful  soldier  in  the  cause  of  the  Union. 
He  is  a  worthy  member  of  Llewellyn  Post, 
G.  A.  R.,  at  Corning. 

«ALYIN  ROBESON,  who  resides  on 
section  24,  Nodaway  township,  is  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  Adams  county,  re¬ 
siding  on  his  present  farm  since  about  No¬ 
vember  1,  1857.  The  farm  on  which  he 
lives  consists  of  160  acres.  He  also  has  104 
acres  on  sections  13  and  14. 

Mr.  Robeson  was  born  in  Knox  county, 
Ohio,  March  9,  1825.  His  father,  Joseph 
Robeson,  was  born  in  Cadiz,  Ohio,  and  his 
father,  the  grandfather  of  our  subject,  was  a 
native  of  Maryland.  The  great-grandfather 
of  Calvin  Robeson  was  a  native  of  Ireland. 
Mr.  Robeson’s  grandfather  was  a  pioneer  of 
Knox  county.  The  mother  of  the  subject  of 
this  notice  was  Sarah  Roof,  a  native  of  Vir¬ 


ginia,  whose  parents  emigrated  to  Ohio  when 
she  was  a  child.  Joseph  Robeson  and  wife 
were  the  parents  of  ten  children  who  grew  to 
mature  years,  and  all  are  living  but  one  son, 
Thomas,  who  died  in  Colorado  a  number  of 
years  ago.  Calvin  Robeson  is  the  only  one 
of  the  family  living  in  Adams  county.  He 
was  reared  to  the  occupation  of  farming, 
and  married  Miss  Margaret  Smith,  born  in 
Holmes  county,  Ohio,  but  reared  in  Coshoc¬ 
ton  county.  Her  parents  were  William  and 
Elizabeth  Smith.  The  former  was  born  in 
New  Jersey,  and  the  latter,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Elizabeth  Lephy,  was  born  in 
Ohio.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robeson  continued  to 
live  in  Ohio  until  the  fall  of  1856,  when 
they  came  to  Iowa.  They  went  directly  to 
Brighton  county,  and  in  November,  1857, 
settled  on  their  present  farm.  In  the  summer 
of  1856,  Mr.  Smith,  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Robeson,  came  to  Adams  county  from  Ohio 
and  bought  three  forties  on  section  24,  Nod¬ 
away  township.  Two  of  these  forties  now 
form  a  portion  of  Mr.  Robeson’s  farm.  Mr. 
Smith,  however,  returned  to  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
Robeson  and  Jacob  Smith,  a  brother  of  Mrs. 
Robe  m,  settled  on  the  land  that  Mr.  Smith 
had  purchased.  Mr.  Robeson’s  original  farm 
contained  but  forty  acres;  the  remainder  of 
his  landed  possessions  he  has  since  added.  The 
parents  of  Mr.  Robeson  continued  to  live  in 
Ohio  until  their  death,  as  did  those  of  Mrs. 
Robeson.  Mr.  Smith  purchased  the  land 
above  referred  to  for  his  children,  but  never 
returned  to  Iowa.  After  making  his  pur¬ 
chase  of  land  he  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
nine  years.  When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robeson 
came  to  Adams  county  there  were  but  few 
settlers  in  what  is  now  Nodaway  township, 
and  here  they  have  lived  for  the  long  period 
of  thirty-four  years,  witnessing  the  great 
growth  and  development  the  county  has 
made  since  that  time. 
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They  have  two  children,  a  son  and  daugh¬ 
ter,  both  of  whom  were  born  in  Nodaway 
township;  Frank,  their  son,  was  born  in 
1859,  and  married  Miss  Catherine  Vance, 
and  they  have  two  promising  children, — 
Calvin,  named  for  his  grandfather,  and 
Georgia  Margaret;  the  second  child  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robeson  is  Adna.  Mrs.  Robe¬ 
son  has  a  brother,  Jacob  Smith,  living  in 
Nodaway  township. 

Politically  Mr.  Robeson  was  in  early  times 
a  Whig,  later  a  Republican,  and  still  later 
became  interested  in  the  Grange  movement. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robeson  are  numbered  among 
the  well-known  and  esteemed  old  settlers  of 
Adams  county,  where  they  have  lived  so 
long.  They  have  a  pleasant  home  where 
they  are  surrounded  by  the  comforts  of  life, 
the  results  of  industry. 

— — 

H^AMUEL  BOOKER,  a  resident  of  sec- 
tion  18,  Douglas  township,  Adams 
y. TP  county,  is  an  early  settler  of  this  neigh¬ 
borhood.  He  located  here  in  1860,  and  has 
since  made  this  place  his  home.  His  biog¬ 
raphy  will  be  found  of  interest  to  many,  and 
is  herewith  given: 

Samuel  Booker  was  born  in  Queen  Anne’s 
county,  Maryland,  February  3, 1818,  a  son  of 
John  and  Susan  (Baker)  Booker,  the  former 
a  native  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  latter  of 
Maryland.  John  Booker’s  parents  were  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  his  father,  Samuel  Booker,  was  a 
soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war  and  was 
with  General  Washington  when  he  crossed 
the  Delaware  bay.  Samuel  was  left  an  or¬ 
phan  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  his  parents 
both  dying  the  same  week,  leaving  a  family 
of  five  children.  Our  subject  found  a  home 
with  Peter  Swiggitt,  was  reared  on  a  farm 
and  received  a  limited  education.  At  the 


age  of  twenty-one  he  began  work  at  the  car¬ 
penter’s  trade,  which  he  has  followed  most 
af  his  life  until  the  past  few  years,  when  he 
has  been  retired  from  active  work.  In  the 
fall  of  1888  he  moved  to  Fayette  county,  In¬ 
diana,  where  he  lived  three  years.  He  then 
traveled  through  the  South,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana  and  Alabama,  returning  to  Fay¬ 
ette  county  in  August,  1842.  In  1846  he 
moved  to  Wabash  county,  Indiana,  and  made 
his  home  there  until  1854.  That  year  he 
located  in  Galena,  Jo  Daviess  county,  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  engaged  in  contracting  and  build¬ 
ing  and  erected  some  of  the  best  buildings  in 
the  place.  The  years  1858-59  he  lived  in 
Warren,  that  county.  In  1860  he  came  to 
Adams  county  and  settled  on  land  he  had 
purchased  some  years  before.  He  built  a  log 
house,  15  x  16  feet,  and  in  it  made  his  home 
until  1873,  when  he  built  his  present  two- 
story  residence.  His  home  is  located  on  a 
beautiful  building  site  and  is  surrounded 
with  pines,  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc.  He 
has  an  orchard  of  two  acres  and  a  half,  a 
grove  and  other  improvements.  His  farm 
contains  135  acres. 

Mr.  Booker  was  married  October  18,  1845, 
in  Rush  county,  Indiana,  to  Elizabeth  Will- 
son,  who  was  born  in  Delaware,  May  7, 1821, 
daughter  of  John  and  Maria  (Slaughter) 
Willson.  Her  father  was  born  in  Delaware, 
and  her  mother  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  of 
Scotch  and  English  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Booker  have  nine  children,  namely;  Robert, 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa;  Anna,  wife  of  Henry 
Rice,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Lewis,  Council 
Bluffs;  Ella,  wife  of  Abram  Horton,  of 
Douglas  township,  this  county,  was  before 
her  marriage  an  efficient  teacher;  Susan,  of 
Creston,  Iowa;  William,  who  lives  on  his 
father’s  farm;  Edgar,  a  brickmason  by  trade, 
now  residing  in  Washington;  Alma,  wife  of 
Allen  Hibbard  of  Council  Bluffs;  Ida,  wife 
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of  George  McCormick  of  Omaha;  they  have 
two  children  deceased,  Sarah,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  months,  and  Maria  Jane, 
at  the  age  of  seven  years. 

Daring  the  war  gf  the  Rebellion  Mr. 
Booker  enlisted  August  13, 1862,  in  Company 
D,  Twenty-ninth  Iowa  Infantry,  and  was 
honorably  discharged  November  26,  1862, 
for  disability.  Politically  he  is  a  Republi¬ 
can.  He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the 
United  Brethren  Church,  and  are  honored 
and  respected  citizens  in  the  community  in 
which  they  reside. 


HU|  L.  BROWN,  a  farmer  of  section  6, 
ffffyl  Jasper  township,  Adams  county  (post- 
®  office  Brooks),  and  an  old  soldier  and 
a  solid  man  of  the  community,  was  born  in 
Mercer  county,  Illinois,  June  23,  1839,  the 
son  of  John  H.  Brown,  who  was  born  in 
Rochester,  New  York,  and  when  a  lad  of 
sixteen  years  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of 
1812.  His  father,  Alexander  Brown,  was 
born  in  Scotland,  and  when  a  youth  he  left 
his  native  country  in  order  to  avoid  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Irish  rebellion,  but  became  a 
brave  soldier  in  our  Revolutionary  war.  Mr. 
B.  L.  Brown’s  mother,  whose  name  before 
marriage  was  Mary  McPherson,  was  born  in 
Mercer  county,  Pennsylvania,  the  daughter 
of  George  McPherson,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
who  also  had  served  in  the  American  war  of 
the  Revolution.  His  wife  made  powder  for 
the  American  soldiers.  The  father  of  our 
subject,  John  H.  Brown,  was  reared  in  New 
York  State  and  moved  to  Muskingum  county, 
Ohio,  where  he  was  married,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four  years,  in  1820,  his  bride  at  the 
time  being  but  fourteen  years  of  age.  About 
1836  the  family  removed  to  Mercer  county, 
Illinois.  JohnH.  Brown  had  seven  children 


in  Ohio  and  six  in  Illinois,- — thirteen  in  all, — 
ten  sons  and  three  daughters.  He  died  in 
1874,  and  his  wife  in  1885. 

Of  the  above  family  of  children  the  ninth 
in  order  of  birth  was  Mr.  B.  L.  Brown,  our 
subject.  In  1862  he  enlisted  in  Company 
H,  Eighty-fourth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry, 
and  participated  in  the  battles  of  Perryville, 
Stone  River,  Beech  Grove,  Manchester,  Look¬ 
out  Mountain  (under  General  Thomas), 
Chickamauga,  Missionary  Ridge  and  all  the 
engagements  as  far  as  Atlanta,  including 
those  of  the  Atlanta  campaign.  At  Stone 
River  he  was  wounded  by  a  gunshot  in  the 
left  shoulder,  and  also  at  Chickamauga  by  a 
minie-ball  in  his  leg;  but  he  remained  with 
his  company  until  scurvy  set  in  and  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  go  to  the  hospital  for  five 
months;  and  then  he  returned  home. 

In  1880  he  came  to  Adams  county  and 
purchased  the  Lorin  C.  Hughes  farm  of  247 
acres,  one  of  the  best  in  the  county  for  the 
raising  of  grain  and  live-stock.  He  has  built 
a  fine  house,  24x34  feet,  two  stories  high; 
and  he  also  has  one  of  the  best  orchards  in  the 
county,  on  which  he  has  taken  all  the  prem¬ 
iums  and  sweepstakes,  and  the  prizes  at  the 
county  fair  of  1889.  He,  of  course,  devotes 
his  attention  to  general  farming  and  stock- 
raising.  On  national  questions  he  is  a  Repub¬ 
lican.  He  has  served  as  assessor  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  School  Board  for  ten  years.  He 
is  a  member  of  Llewellyn  Post,  No.  284, 
G.  A.  R.  With  wife  and  several  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  he  is  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church 
at  Brooks. 

He  was  married  December  24, 1856,  before 
he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  to  Miss  Helen 
Preston,  at  Aledo,  Mercer  county,  Illinois. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Lewis  Preston,  who 
was  born  in  Butler  county,  Ohio,  of  English 
ancestry,  and  settled  in  Freeport  in  1838,  as 
a  pioneer,  and  died  in  1863.  His  widow  is 
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still  living,  having  now  made  her  home  with 
B.  L.  Brown,  our  subject,  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  have  had 
thirteen  children,  eight  of  whom  are  living, 
namely:  Lewis,  Laura,  Amanda,  Essie,  Lydia, 
Harry,  Charles  and  Willie.  Two  children 
died  in  infancy;  two,  Fannie  and  Melissa, 
when  several  years  of  age ;  and  one,  Lizzie,  in 
her  twenty -fourth  year. 


fHILIP  MAHR,  a  farmer  and  stock- 
raiser,  residing  on  section  20,  Jasper 
township,  is  a  native  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  born  in  Franklin  county,  February  5, 
1843.  He  is  a  son  of  Peter  Andrew  and 
Mary  Magdelene  (Schroodt)  Mahr.  When 
he  was  five  years  of  age  the  family  removed 
to  Fulton  county,  Illinois,  where  he  grew  to 
manhood,  receiving  a  common  school  edu¬ 
cation.  He  assisted  his  parents  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  family  until  he  reached  his  majority. 
He  was  married,  in  November,  I860,  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Full  mar,  a  native  of  Ger¬ 
many;  she  was  brought  to  this  country  when 
she  was  seven  years  old.  By  this  marriage 
two  children  were  born,  both  of  whom  are 
deceased.  After  his  marriage  Mr.  Mahr  set¬ 
tled  on  a  farm  in  Fulton  county,  Illinois,  for 
a  time,  and  afterward  removed  to  McLean 
county,  Illinois,  where  he  resided  for  a  period 
of  four  years.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  Mrs.  Mahr  was  taken  ill  and  died  at  the 
home  of  her  parents  in  Fulton  county,  Octo¬ 
ber  31,  1873.  Mr.  Mahr  was  again  married, 
January  8,  1874,  to  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Fengle, 
a  native  of  Germany,  who  removed  to  Amer¬ 
ica  with  her  parents  when  she  was  a  child 
twelve  years  old;  the  family  settled  in  Ful¬ 
ton  county,  Illinois,  where  she  was  reared  to 
womanhood. 

After  four  years’  residence  in  McLean 


county,  Mr.  Mahr  returned  to  Fulton  county 
where  he  followed  agricultural  pursuits  until 
1882;  then  he  came  to  Adams  county,  and 
for  three  years  rented  the  farm  he  now  owns. 
In  1885  he  purchased  the  entire  tract  which 
consists  of  120  acres  in  a  high  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  improvements  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  any  other  in  the  township;  the 
barn,  erected  in  1890,  is  48  x  56  feet,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  constructed  buildings  in  Jas¬ 
per  township. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mahr  are  consistent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Politically 
he  is  identified  with  the  Democratic  party, 
and  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  Farmers’  Al¬ 
liance.  Our  subject  and  his  wife  have  three 
children:  George  H.,  John  L.  and  Mary  M. 
By  a  former  marriage  Mrs.  Mahr  had  five 
children:  Henry,  Catherine,  Charles,  Fred 
and  Frank,  the  two  last  named  being  twins. 

fOSIAII  YOIJNG,  a  farmer  residing  on 
section  14,  Prescott  township,  was  born 
July  20,  1823,  in  Connecticut,  and  be¬ 
gan  life  for  himself  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
For  fifteen  years  he  worked  in  a  cotton- 
mill,  at  $1.25  per  day,  and  saved  up  $1,000. 
He  then  married,  in  March,  1847,  Miss  Mary 
A.  Corbin,  who  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in 
1825,  and  whose  paternal  ancestors  were 
French  and  maternal,  English.  She  was  the 
seventh  child  in  a  family  of  eleven.  Her 
father  was  a  stone-mason.  Both  her  parents 
died  about  1864,  and  were  buried  at  Oxford, 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Young’s  three  older 
children  were  born  in  Connecticut,  and  the 
others  in  Clinton  county,  Iowa,  whither  he 
had  emigrated  in  1855,  and  where  he  resided 
nineteen  years.  In  May,  1874,  Mr.  Young 
moved  to  Adams  county,  purchasing  lan  dand 
proceeding  to  establish  a  comfortable  home; 
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and  in  this  he  has  succeeded  well,  without 
the  assistance  of  any  one.  He  is  a  good  rep¬ 
resentative  fanner  and  a  useful  citizen.  He 
has  served  as  school  director  and  for  a  year 
as  supervisor. 

~H§**Hf*§***" - 

fj.  BOLLER,  a  prominent  farmer  of 
Washington  township,  residing  on  sec- 
®  tion  85  (postoffice  Mt.  Etna),  was  born 
in  Butler  county,  Ohio,  February  7,  1851, 
son  of  Joseph  and  Catharine  (Selim  ncker) 
Boiler,  the  father  a  native  of  Ohio  and  the 
mother  of  Lorraine,  Germany  (formerly  a 
province  of  France).  His  father,  who  has 
been  a  farmer  all  his  life,  came  to  Iowa  in 
1853,  settling  in  Johnson  county,  where  he 
and  his  good  wife  still  reside,  each  aged 
sixty-six  years,  with  powers  both  physical 
and  mental  well  preserved.  The  father  has 
been  particularly  active  in  educational  mat¬ 
ters,  giving  his  children  a  good  schooling. 
He  has  held  many  of  the  minor  offices  of  his 
community,  although  no  office-seeker.  He 
and  his  wife  are  both  prominent  members  of 
the  Menuonite  Church. 

Mr.  Boiler,  the  eldest  in  the  above  family 
of  children,  began  life  for  himself  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  working  on  a  farm. 
He  attended  high  school  in  Iowa  City  for  a 
part  of  two  years,  then  the  Washington 
training  and  normal  schools  for  one  term, 
then  taught  seven  terms,  his  teaching  being 
of  a  high  order  and  giving  excellent  satis¬ 
faction.  In  1878  he  embarked  in  farming, 
in  Johnson  county.  He  arrived  in  Adams 
county  March  1,  1884,  and  began  opening 
his  farm  where  he  now  resides.  He  owns 
120  acres,  all  highly  improved.  His  house 
is  nicely  located  on  a  pleasant  elevation, 
where  is  the  nucleus  of  a  good  orchard  of  one 
and  a  half  acres,  and  small  fruits  of  all 
kinds  grown  in  this  locality.  His  surround¬ 


ings  indicate  thrift,  comfort  and  a  happy  home. 
He  lives  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Mt.  Etna 
and  seven  miles  from  Corning,  the  county  seat. 

He  was  married,  in  1878,  to  Miss  Maggie 
B.,  a  daughter  of  J.  G.  and  Eliza  (Saylor) 
Myers,  of  Kalona,  Washington  county,  this 
State.  Mrs.  Boiler  was  born  in  that  county. 
Her  father  was  born  in  Greene  county,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  was  favorably  know  as  a  breeder 
of  fine  stock, — hogs  and  cattle.  Twelve  of 
his  sixteen  children  grew  up  to  years  of  ma¬ 
turity.  Both  the  parents  are  still  living  in 
Washington  county,  this  State,  highly  re¬ 
spected  and  widely  known.  The  children  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boiler  are  ten  in  number, 
as  follows:  an  infant,  deceased;  Mabel,  Nor¬ 
man,  Lulu  M.,  Edwin,  Lora  V.,  Lillian  P. 
and  Julius  E.  (twins),  John  G.  M.  and  Mary. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boiler  are  members  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Washington 
township,  this  county;  and  Mr.  Boiler  be¬ 
longs  also  to  the  Farmers’  Alliance,  and  is  a 
highly  respected  citizen,  such  as  gives  charac¬ 
ter  to  a  community. 


UGH  L.  KIRKPATRICK  came  to 
Adams  county,  Iowa,  in  1883,  purchased 
120  acres  of  land  in  section  16,  Carl 
township,  of  I.  T.  Homan,  and  has  since 
made  this  place  his  home. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick  hails  from  the  Buckeye 
State.  He  was  born  in  Athens  township, 
Harrison  county,  Ohio,  September  16,  1829. 
His  father,  William  Kirkpatrick,  was  born 
in  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  son  of 
James  Kirkpatrick,  the  family  being  of 
Scolch-Irish  extraction  and  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  William  Kirkpatrick 
was  reared  in  Pennsylvania,  and  when  a 
young  man  came  West  with  his  father  and 
settled  in  Harrison  county,  Ohio,  becoming 
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a  pioneer  of  Athens  township,  lie  married 
Sarah  Guthrie,  a  native  of  Ohio  and  a 
daughter  of  Robert  Guthrie,  and  had  eleven 
children,  ten  of  whom  grew  to  adult  age. 
Both  parents  died  in  Harrison  county,  the 
father  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  years.  He 
cleared  a  farm  and  passed  his  life  in  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits.  He  was  an  elder  in  the 
Rresbyterian  Church  for  more  than  forty 
years,  and  for  sixty  years  attended  the  same 
church. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  grew  to  man¬ 
hood  on  his  father’s  farm,  and  received  his 
education  in  the  common  schocds  of  Ohio, 
and  continued  to  reside  in  his  native  State 
until  1882.  That  year  he  disposed  of  his  in¬ 
terests  there  and  came  to  Iowa.  After  living 
in  Adair  county  one  year,  he  came  to  his 
present  location.  His  place  here,  with  its 
neat  cottage,  attractive  lawn,  orchard  and 
grove,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  well-kept 
Ohio  farm. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick  was  married  in  Harrison 
county,  Ohio,  September  28,  1854,  to  Miss 
Malinda  Moore,  a  native  of  that  place.  Her 
father,  Samuel  Moore,  was  born  in  Dublin, 
Ireland,  and  when  six  weeks  old  was  brought 
by  his  parents  to  this  country,  and  was  reared 
in  Pennsylvania.  He  married  Christena 
Leinard,  a  native  of  Maryland,  and  by  her 
had  six  children.  Both  parents  died  in  Ohio, 
the  father  at  the  age  of  ninety-six  years 
and  the  mother,  eighty-six.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick  have  seven  children  living,  six 
sons  and  one  daughter,  viz  :  James  M.  is 
married,  has  two  children,  and  lives  in  Har¬ 
rison  county,  Ohio;  Amanda  F.  is  married, 
has  eight  children,  and  lives  in  Carl  town- 
ship,  Adams  county,  Iowa;  John  M'.,  also 
married  and  a  resident  of  that  place;  Will¬ 
iam  S.  is  a  resident  of  Belmont  county,  Ohio, 
is  married  and  has  two  children;  Samuel  M. 
is  married  and  lives  in  Carl  township,  this 


county,  and  Alvin  G.  and  Robert  Walton 
are  at  home  with  their  parents.  One  daugh¬ 
ter,  Ann  Eliza,  died  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
months. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick  is  a  staunch  Democrat, 
as  were  his  father  and  his  wife’s  people.  His 
sons  are  also  all  Democrats. 

- ■— g - 

«HARLES  C.  NORTON,  cashier  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Corning,  was 
born  in  1846,  at  Phelps,  Ontario 
county,  New  York,  a  son  of  S.  E.  and  A.  B. 
(Crane)  Norton.  His  father,  also  a  native  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  was  a  business  man 
who  came  to  Iowa  in  1873,  and  is  now  living 
in  Corning,  aged  seventy-four  years;  the 
mother  is  aged  sixty-eight;  and  they  are 
living  in  the  serene  enjoyment  of  the  fruits 
of  a  life  of  industry  and  honesty  and  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  half  a 
century. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  educated  in 
the  excellent  public  schools  of  his  native 
town,  supplemented  by  a  course  in  Temple 
Hill  Academy,  Geneseo,  Ne*v  York.  He  be¬ 
gan  life  for  himself  as  a  bank  clerk.  In  1872 
he  made  an  extended  tour  through  the  North¬ 
west  and  finally  settled  in  Corning,  entering 
the  employ  of  George  W.  Frank,  banker.  In 
connection  with  banking  they  also  do  a  large 
loan  and  insurance  business;  but  Mr.  Norton 
had  charge  of  the  banking  business  proper, 
in  which  he  was  eminently  successful.  July 
12,  1883,  the  First  National  Bank  of  Corn¬ 
ing  was  organized  with  L.  E.  Darrow,  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Mr.  Norton  as  cashier;  capital 
stock,  $50,000.  The  building  is  a  beautiful 
three-story  structure,  of  pressed  brick  and 
white  trimmings  and  symmetrical  propor¬ 
tions.  The  interior  is  artistically  finished  in 
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oak,  and  well  arranged  for  the  purposes  of  a 
bank. 

Mr.  Norton  married  Miss  Loa  McLeod  of 
New  York,  but  she  died  shortly  afterward,  in 
1873,  which  event  was  soon  followed  by  the 
death  of  their  only  daughter,  Edna  May. 
For  his  second  wife  Mr.  Norton  married 
Wilhelmina  Frances,  formerly  of  New  York, 
and  the  names  of  the  children  by  this  matri¬ 
monial  union  are  Charles  Frances,  Emily 
Crane  and  William  Augustus. 

Mr.  Norton  is  widely  and  favorably  known 
throughout  southwestern  Iowa.  To  the  bank 
his  name  has  always  been  a  bulwark  of 
strength.  He  resides  just  outside  of  the  town, 
on  a  handsome  estate,  where  he  makes  a 
specialty  of  raising  the  finest  strains  of  pure¬ 
bred  shorthorn  cattle  and  Clydesdale  horses, 
and  he  and  his  partner.  Mr.  Joseph  T.  McFee, 
are  importers  of  Clydesdale,  English  Shire 
and  English  Hackney  horses,  their  horses  be¬ 
ing  noted  for  their  fine  quality,  strength  of 
bone  and  good  action  coupled  with  substance. 

RA  PERCY  CLARK,  teacher,  Corning, 
was  born  in  Geneseo,  New  York,  in  1838, 
a  son  of  Elias  and  Mary  Clark,  natives  also 
of  that  State  and  of  English  descent.  The 
father  died  in  1849,  but  the  mother  is  still 
living,  hale  and  hearty.  She  is,  as  was  her 
husband,  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  senior  Clark  was  a  classical 
scholar. 

Mr.  Clark,  our  present  subject,  was  trained 
in  Temple  Hill  Academy  and  Princeton  Col¬ 
lege,  at  the  latter  of  which  he  was  graduated 
in  the  class  of  1859,  with  the  degree  of  A.  JB. 
His  self-dependent  career  he  began  as  a 
teacher,  going  South  and  establishing  an 
academy.  A  few  years  afterward  he  began 
the  study  of  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 


in  1872.  The  same  year  he  came  to  Corning 
and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession.  At 
length  he  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
and  such  was  the  extent  of  his  business  in 
that  office  that  he  was  almost  entirely  ex¬ 
cluded  from  practice  as  an  attorney.  On  the 
expiration  of  his  term  he  refused  re-election 
and  returned  to  practice;  was  once  chosen  a 
member  of  the  School  Board,  and  was  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  take  charge  of  the  public 
schools,  and  under  his  management  they  rose 
to  the  first  position.  The  average  attendance 
was  450,  including  forty-five  non-resident 
pupils,  and  there  were  ten  teachers.  The 
course  ended  with  four  years  of  high-school 
studies.  Mr.  Clark  excels  in  school  discip¬ 
line,  making  it  appear  almost  as  if  the  har¬ 
mony  among  the  pupils  was  a  mutual 
agreement  among  philosophers. 

In  1869  Mr.  Clark  was  married  to  Miss 
Hattie  M.  Maxwell,  and  their  children  are 
Maud,  a  graduate  of  Painesville  (Ohio)  Col¬ 
lege;  and  Ira  P.,  in  school.  The  family  are 
Presbyterians.  Mr.  Clark  is  still  a  classical 
student,  having  one  of  the  finest  private 
libraries  in  the  State,  which  includes  works 
of  ancient  literature,  on  history,  theology, 
philosophy,  eduction,  etc.,  besides  many 
valuable  works  ol  reference.  Politically  he 
is  a  stalwart  Repu  dican. 


||fRED  MOts ER,  deceased,  late  a  farmer 
of  Nodaway  township,  was  born  in  can¬ 
ton  Berne,  Switzerland,  in  February, 
1837,  a  son  of  ^nrist  and  Frederika  Moser. 
After  attending  s  hool  until  he  was  fourteen 
years  of  age  he  was  employed  on  a  farm. 
Emigrating  to  America  when  a  young  man, 
he  settled  in  Mo,  oe  county,  Ohio,  wdiere  he 
went  to  school  »  a  He  was  afterward  mar¬ 
ried,  and  live  ’  hat  county  till  1877,  when 
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he  came  to  Adams  county,  purchasing  the 
place  where  he  now  lives.  At  present  it  con¬ 
tains  293  acres,  a  good  frame  house,  harn, 
granary,  cribs,  etc.,  besides  beautiful  shade 
trees  and  every  feature  for  making  a  good 
home. 

Mr.  Moser  was  married  in  Monroe  county, 
Ohio,  October  25,  1860,  to  Rosina  Bruny,  a 
native  of  that  county  and  a  daughter  of  John 
and  Anna  (Mary)  Bruny,  natives  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  who  came  to  America  before  their  mar¬ 
riage —  the  father  at  twenty-five  years  of  age 
and  the  mother  at  twelve — settling  in  that 
county.  Mr.  Moser,  had  thirteen  children  as 
follows:  John  Albert,  Henry  Fred,  Lesetta 
Basela,  Alfred,  married  and  living  in  Nod¬ 
away  township;  David  Rinehart,  Charley, 
Mary  Ida,  Fred  William,  Herman,  Joseph, 
Emma  Louise,  William  Grover  and  Edward, 
who  died  when  ten  days  old. 

Mr.  Moser  died  November  19,  1887.  He 
was  a  Democrat  in  political  faith,  a  church 
member  and  an  honest,  respected  citizen  and 
a  kind  father  and  husband. 

P.  ESSLEY,  one  of  Grant  township’s 
well-known  and  popular  citizens,  came 
®  to  this  county  in  1874,  where  he  has 
since  resided.  He  was  born  in  the  IJawkeye 
State,  in  Washington  county,  December  21, 
1846,  a  son  of  John  and  Jane(Mickey)  Essley ; 
the  former  was  born  near  Muncie,  Indiana, 
and  the  latter  in  Pennsylvania.  The  parents 
were  married  in  Washington  county,  Iowa. 
The  father  was  married  previous  to  this  in 
Indiana,  of  which  State  he  was  a  pioneer.  Our 
subject  was  nine  years  of  age  when  his  father 
died,  and  the  mother  was  afterward  married, 
and  now  lives  in  Washington  county,  Iowa. 

O.  P.  Essley  was  reared  on  a  farm  in  Mer¬ 
cer  county,  Illinois,  by  relatives,  and  received 


his  education  in  the  common  schools.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  great  Rebellion  he  enlisted,  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1864,  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
fourth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  Company 
G,  and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Mobile. 
Alabama.  He  was  honorably  discharged  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  returned  to  Mercer 
county,  where  he  engaged  in  the  more  peace¬ 
ful  pursuits  of  agriculture.  In  1874  he 
came  to  Grant  township,  Adams  county, 
where  he  bought  eighty  acres  of  wild  land, 
to  which  he  has  since  added  until  he  now 
owns  200  acres  of  Adams  county’s  best  soil, 
well  improved.  He  has  a  good  cottage,  an 
orchard,  groves,  sheds,  cribs,  yards  and  feed 
lots. 

Mr.  Essley  was  married  February  27, 1873, 
to  Averilla  Pratt,  who  was  born,  reared  and 
educated  in  Mercer  county,  a  daughter  of 
John  and  Mary  (Furgeson)  Pratt,  the  former 
a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  Fayette  county, 
and  the  latter  of  South  Carolina.  They 
were  married  in  Mercer  county,  where  the 
father  died,  in  1889,  at  the  age  of  73  years. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Essley  have  four  children — 
Jennie,  Mary,  Ruth  and  Martin  C.  Politi¬ 
cally  Mr.  Essley  is  a  Republican.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  Lenox  Post,  and 
also  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  which  he 
is  a  trustee.  Mrs.  Essley  and  daughter 
Jennie  are  members  of  the  same  church. 

- - 

SP.  AM  DOR,  M.  D.,  of  Carbon,  Iowa, 
is  c  le  of  the  prominent  and  successful 
®  physicians  of  Adams  county,  and  as 
such  is  justly  entitled  to  honorable  mention 
in  this  volume. 

He  was  born  in  Dearborn  county,  Indiana, 
January  16,  1851,  son  of  Bennett  and  So- 
phrona  Amdor.  Ilis  father  was  born  in 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  Germany;  was  reared 
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and  educated  there,  and  at  the  age  of  eigh¬ 
teen  came  to  America  and  settled  in  Dear¬ 
born  county,  Indiana.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five  years,  His  mother,  a  native  of 
Ohio  and  a  daughter  of  James  and  Mary 
(Vaun)  Monley,  is  still  living  in  Dearborn 
county.  Dr.  Amdor  was  the  sixth  born 
in  their  family  of  nine  children,  four  sons 
and  five  daughters.  He  grew  up  in  his  na¬ 
tive  county,  attending  the  common  schools 
and  assisting  his  father  on  the  farm.  He 
finished  his  education  at  Moore’s  Hill,  Indi¬ 
ana.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  engaged  in 
teaching  and  at  the  same  time  commenced 
the  study  of  medicine  under  Drs.  Kyle  and 
Craig,  eminent  physicians  of  Manchester, 
Indiana.  He  completed  his  medical  course 
in  the  Ohio  Medical  College  at  Cincinnati  in 
1871.  Returning  to  Dearborn  county,  he 
at  once  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  pro¬ 
fession. 

In  1873  he  came  to  Adams  county,  Iowa, 
and  settled  on  160  acres  of  land  in  section  23, 
Lincoln  township.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  resided  on  the  farm,  continuing  his  medi¬ 
cal  practice.  In  December,  1889,  he  located 
in  Carbon  where  he  could  better  attend  to 
his  professional  duties.  As  a  skillful  physi¬ 
cian  he  has  won  for  himself  an  enviable  po¬ 
sition,  and  enjoys  an  extensive  and  lucrative 
practice. 

Dr.  Amdor  has  been  twice  married.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-three  he  wedded  Miss 
Rhoda  Givan,  daughter  of  William  Givan  of 
Dearborn  county,  Indiana.  She  died  in  J  une, 
1885,  leaving  a  son  William,  now  sixteen 
years  of  age  and  a  member  of  the  Carbon 
band.  In  July,  1886,  he  was  united  in  mar¬ 
riage  with  Miss  Mira  Sterns  of  Lincoln  town¬ 
ship,  Adams  county,  Iowa.  She  was  born  in 
Allamakee  county,  Iowa,  daughter  of  M.  M. 
Sterns,  late  of  Adams  county.  She,  how¬ 
ever,  was  reared  in  Shelby  county,  this  state. 


Her  mother  is  now  a  resident  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  Iowa.  Their  union  has  been  blessed 
with  four  children,  Jessie  and  Jennie  (twins) 
and  Charles  and  an  infant  daughter. 

Mrs.  Amdor  is  a  member  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Episcopal  Church.  In  politics  the  Doc¬ 
tor  affiiliates  with  the  Democratic  party. 

Is' — 

fM.  BELDING  was  born  in  Fulton 
county,  Illinois,  March  4,  1840.  His 
®  father,  Moses  S.  Belding,  was  a  native 
of  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York,  of  Scotch 
descent;  and  his  mother,  who  before  her  mar¬ 
riage  was  Miss  Mary  Ann  Conneby,  was  born 
in  Washington  county,  New  York,  February 
5,  1806.  Moses  S.  Belding  located  in  Ful¬ 
ton  county,  Illinois,  in  1838,  and  two  years 
later  moved  to  Mercer  county,  that  state,  and 
settled  near  Keithsburg.  He  died  in  Henry 
county,  Illinois,  in  his  fiftieth  year.  His  wife 
is  still  living  and  is  now  eighty-six  years  old. 
Their  family  was  composed  of  eight  children, 
four  sons  and  four  daughters.  The  father 
was  by  trade  a  carpenter  and  contractor,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  carried  on  farming  op¬ 
erations;  in  politics  a  Whig;  and  in  religion 
a  member  of  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  spent  his  youth 
in  Mercer  and  Henry  counties,  working  on 
the  farm  and  attending  the  common  schools. 
During  the  late  war  he  enlisted  in  March, 
1865,  in  Company  E,  Eighteenth  Illinois  In¬ 
fantry  Volunteers,  and  served  ten  months. 
After  being  honorably  discharged  he  returned 
to  his  home  in  Illinois  and  worked  at  the  car¬ 
penter’s  trade  and  farming  there  until  1868. 
That  year  he  moved  to  Poweshiek  county, 
Iowa,  and  settled  near  Grinnell .  In  1878  he 
came  to  Adams  county  and  took  up  his 
abode  on  his  present  farm,  160  acres  in  sec- 
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tion  34,  Carl  township,  then  all  wild  land. 
He  has  devoted  much  time  and  energy  to 
improving  his  property,  and  now  has  a  tine 
farm  with  good  buildings,  orchard,  grove,  etc. 

Mr.  Belding  was  married  September  14, 
1862,  to  Miss  W.  L.  Rogers,  who  was  born 
in  Ripley  county,  Indiana,  daughter  of  Elijah 
and  Nancy  (Beach)  Rogers.  Her  father  was 
reared  in  Indiana,  and  is  now  a  resident  of 
Holstein,  Ida  county,  Iowa.  Her  mother,  a 
native  of  Kentucky,  died  in  Kansas  in  1880. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belding  have  six  children,  as 
follows:  Charles  N.,  who  is  married  and  has 
two  children,  lives  in  Carl  township,  this 
county;  Clara  E.,  wife  of  John  N.  Brown, 
Corning,  Iowa,  has  two  children;  Albert  L. 
is  married,  has  one  child,  and  lives  in  Wash¬ 
ington  township,  Adams  county;  and  Bernice 
R.,  Christopher  C.  and  Blanchie  D.  They 
lost  two  by  death,  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

Mr.  Belding  is  a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R., 
and  in  political  views  is  an  Independent. 
He  and  his  wife  and  daughter  Bernice  are 
members  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  of  which 
he  is  one  of  the  trustees.  He  is  also  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Sabbath-school. 


[EORGE  W.  ANTHONY,  contractor 
and  builder  at  Corning,  was  born  in 
Bureau  county,  Illinois,  near  Wyanet, 
the  son  of  M.  D  ,  a  farmer,  and  Jane  (Kin¬ 
ney)  Anthony,  natives  of  the  State  of  New 
YT)rk,  and  still  living,  now  in  Adair  county, 
Iowa,  whither  they  moved  when  George  was 
fourteen  years  old.  After  completing  his 
school  days  at  the  academy  at  Fontenelle, 
this  State,  he  resumed  farming  on  his  own 
account,  but  soon  began  to  learn  the  carpen¬ 
ter’s  trade.  In  1882  he  located  in  Corning 
and  has  since  followed  his  trade  here,  but  has 
added  to  it  the  taking  of  contracts  for  build¬ 


ing  and  the  lumber  trade.  In  both  these  lines 
he  has  had  eminent  success,  as  he  is  so  re¬ 
liable.  The  lumber  trade  he  began  this  year 
(1891),  and  he  is  carrying  a  complete  stock 
of  all  that  is  needed  in  this  section  of  the 
country. 

In  1880  he  married  Miss  Mary  I.  Madison, 
of  Madison  county,  Iowa,  and  they  have  two 
girls,  Luella  and  Edna  Pearl.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Anthony  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  and  in  his  political  views  Mr. 
Anthony  is  a  Republican. 

ERBERT  T.  GRANGER,  lawyer  at 
Corning,  was  born  in  the  Province  of 
Canada,  the  son  of  John  L.  and  Laura 
J.  (Taylor)  Granger,  natives  of  New  lrork, 
who  moved  to  the  Province  for  a  brief 
period,  and  thence  to  Illinois  when  their  son 
was  two  years  old.  The  father  is  a  Con¬ 
gregational  minister  of  twenty-five  years’ 
standing. 

Mr.  Granger,  whose  name  heads  this 
sketch,  was  educated  at  Knox  College,  Gales¬ 
burg,  Illinois,  and  at  Oberlin  (Ohio)  College. 
His  first  employment  thereafter  was  in  the 
capacity  of  bookkeeper  for  three  years  by 
the  Sandwich  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Sandwich,  Illinois.  He  then  took  up  the 
study  of  law  at  Hennepin,  Illinois,  and  after 
a  further  course  of  study  at  Bunker  Hill, 
that  State,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the 
Illinois  Supreme  Court.  In  1883  he  estab¬ 
lished  himself  here  in  Corning,  in  connection 
with  W.  O.  Mitchell,  but  he  is  now  prac¬ 
ticing  alone.  His  steadily  growing  practice 
and  the  increasing  confidence  of  the  public 
in  his  ability  indicate  that  he  is  a  man  of 
industry  and  integrity.  His  future  is  full  of 
promise.  Clear  and  concise  in  statement, 
comprehensive  in  comparison  of  authorities, 
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and  forcible,  almost  brilliant,  in  public  ad¬ 
dress,  lie  has  a  great  advantage.  He  is  de¬ 
voted  to  his  profession,  bolding  all  other 
avocations  subordinate. 

He  married  Miss  Mary  Jones,  of  Corning, 
and  his  home  life  is  as  pure  and  devoted  as 
his  public  is  honorable  and  successful.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  orders  of  Odd  Fellows 
and  Knights  of  Pythias,  also  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church,  and  in  his  political  princi¬ 
ples  is  a  Republican. 

MATTHEW  DARRAH,  a  farmer  and 
stock-raiser  of  section  9,  Mercer 
township,  was  born  in  county  An¬ 
trim,  Ireland,  October  13,  1837,  a  son  of 
Robert  and  Eliza  (McAfee)  Darrah,  natives 
of  Ireland  and  of  Scotch  ancestry.  Robert 
Darrah  was  a  weaver  by  trade,  and  died  in 
in  the  old  country  in  1878,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four  years.  His  wife  died  in  1843. 
They  had  a  family  of  nine  children,  all  of 
whom  lived  to  be  grown,  and  four  still  sur* 
vive.  Five  of  the  children  came  to  this 
country.  The  oldest  sister,  Sarah,  was  the 
wife  of  John  Awl,  came  to  America  and 
died  in  Philadelphia.  Robert  came  in  1856, 
when  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  at  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  the  late  civil  war  was  one  of  the  first 
to  answer  the  call  for  three  months’  men  to 
go  out  in  defense  of  his  adopted  country, 
enlisting  in  the  Twentieth  Illinois  Volunteer 
Infantry,  and  was  killed  at  Raymond,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  May  12,  1863.  In  the  spring  of 
1857  our  subject  came  to  America  and  lo¬ 
cated  in  Peru,  La  Salle  county,  Illinois. 
Daniel  was  the  next  to  come,  but  returned 
to  his  native  country  a  few  years  subsequently, 
where  he  died.  Charles  came  next,  and  is 
now  a  resident  of  Corning. 

The  first  three  years  our  subject  worked 


on  a  farm  by  the  month,  working  ten  months 
in  the  year  for  $16  per  month,  the  other 
twro  months  working  for  his  board.  He 
afterward  rented  land  in  Marshall  county, 
Illinois,  for  twelve  years.  He  was  married 
in  Ireland,  February  13,  1857,  to  Miss  Jane 
Bryson,  a  daughter  of  James  and  Jane  (Has- 
sen)  Bryson.  In  1876  Mr.  Darrah  removed 
to  Adams  county  and  purchased  160  acres  of 
land,  and  now  lias  a  line  farm  of  320  acres 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  where 
he  makes  a  specialty  of  stock-raising.  In 
1878  he  rented  his  farm  and  took  charge  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Vernon  dairy  farm, 
which  he  managed  successfully  for  eleven 
years,  until  1890. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darrah  are  the  parents  of 
sixteen  children,  fifteen  of  whom  are  still 
living:  James,  Eliza,  Sarah  Jane,  Maggie, 
Mary,  Robert,  Matthew,  Charles,  Samuel, 
Haney,  John,  Minnie,  Frank,  Carl,  Benja¬ 
min.  Mr.  Darrah  and  wife  are  consistent 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  In¬ 
struction  Lodge,  No.  275.  Politically  he  is 
a  Republican. 

*  -*<>• — 

PELANCY  M.  PARCHER,  who  resides 
on  section  10,  Nodaway  township,  came 
to  Adams  county  with  Mr.  N.  N. 
Odell  in  November,  1856.  He  was  born  in 
Crawford  county,  Ohio,  February  28,  1833, 
the  son  of  Simeon  Parcher,  who  died  when 
his  son,  Delaney  M.,  was  but  eleven  months 
old.  His  mother  remarried,  her  second  hus¬ 
band  being  Robert  Kirkland,  and  the 
date  of  the  marriage  was  March  24,  1836. 
The  mother  died  February  23,  1885,  at  her 
home  in  Crawford  county,  Ohio.  Delaney 
M.  Parcher  was  the  youngest  of  six  sons  and 
one  daughter.  The  mother  also  had  two 
daughters  and  a  son  by  her  second  marriage. 
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The  subject  of  this  notice  and  his  brother, 
John  Parcher,  are  the  only  survivors  of  his 
father’s  family.  Two  brothers  died  in  the 
Union  army  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion — 
Simeon  Beal  and  George. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  remained  at  hib 
mother’s  home  until  lie  was  sixteen  years  of 
age,  when  he  engaged  to  work  for  Mr.  Eli 
Odell,  and  one  year  later  for  N.  N.  Odell, 
with  whom  he  came  to  Iowa  in  1854,  and  to 
Adams  county  in  1856.  Mr.  Parcher  en¬ 
listed,  January  4,  1864,  in  Company  D, 
Twenty-ninth  Iowa  Infantry.  He  joined  the 
regiment  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  and 
served  one  year  under  General  Steele,  in  the 
Seventh  Army  Corps.  In  the  spring  of  1865 
he  accompanied  his  regiment  to  New  Or¬ 
leans,  Louisiana,  and  thence  to  Alabama — 
to  Spanish  Fort — taking  part  in  the  siege 
and  battle  at  that  place,  thence  to  Mobile, 
and  thence  to  Mount  Vernon  Arsenal,  and 
then  again  to  the  city  of  Mobile  and  into 
camp  two  miles  north  of  that  city.  There 
he  was  taken  sick  and  was  sent  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  hospital  at  Mobile,  and  about  a  week 
later  was  sent  to  Sedgwick  Hospital,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  where  he  was  discharged  under  general 
order,  May  81,  1865.  He  left  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  on  the  second  day  of  June  of 
the  same  year,  and  arrived  at  home  in  Adams 
county,  June  12,  1865. 

Mr.  Parcher  was  married  January  80, 
1859,  to  Miss  Nancy  A.  Thompson,  a  native 
of  Indiana.  Her  parents  died  when  she  was 
a  child.  While  Mr.  Parcher  was  absent  in 
the  army  his  family  lived  in-  the  village 
of  Brooks.  In  August,  1865,  Mr.  Parch¬ 
er  removed  his  family  to  Nodaway  town¬ 
ship,  settling  where  he  now  lives  on  sec¬ 
tion  10.  His  farm  of  125  acres  had  no 
improvements  when  he  settled  here,  but  it  is 
now  under  a  good  state  of  cultivation.  Mr. 
Parcher  and  wife  have  had  nine  children, 


eight  of  whom  are  living — four  sons  and 
four  daughters — and  although  four  are  mar¬ 
ried  and  have  families,  all  are  at  home  but 
one  daughter,  having  a  reunion  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  by  invitation  of  the  parents.  They  lost 
their  second  child,  George  L.,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  months.  The  names  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  order  of  their  birth  are:  Lyman 
F.,  who  married  Emma  C.  Bowers;  George 
L.;  Edwina,  wife  of  John  H.  Bowers;  Noah 
D.,  who  married  Adne  Peregrine;  Harriet 
L.,  wife  of  Andrew  Brown;  Frank  O.,  Han¬ 
nah  R.,  Alma  L.,  John  T.  It  has  been  seen 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parcher  are  among  the 
early  settlers  of  Adams  county,  who  came 
here  when  the  country  was  new,  and  have 
done  their  part  well,  enduring  the  hardships 
and  trials  incident  to  a  new  country,  and 
making  for  themselves  a  comfortable  home. 

in  his  political  affiliations  Mr.  Parcher  is 
a  Republican.  He  cast  his  first  presidential 

vote  for  John  C.  Fremont,  in  1856.  He  and 
* 

family  are  faithful  and  consistent  members  of 
the  Christian  Church.  Mr.  Parcher  has  been 
a  resident  of  Adams  county  for  the  long 
period  of  thirty  five  years.  He  was  a  faith¬ 
ful  soldier  in  the  cause  of  the  Union,  and  is 
a  worthy  and  esteemed  citizen. 


JH^ENRY  HOW1TT  La  RUE,  lumberman, 
of  Corning,  was  born  in  Ingham  county, 
Michigan,  July  11,1852,  aeon  of  Frank¬ 
lin  and  Amelia  La  Rue.  In  1866  the  family 
removed  to  Bloomington,  Illinois,  where  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  attended  the  Wesleyan 
University;  then  until  1879  he  followed 
farming,  at  which  time  he  came  to  Corning. 
Here  he  first  began  as  clerk  for  the  Rand 
Lumber  Company.  At  the  end  of  about  five 
years  he  opened  out  into  business  for  him¬ 
self,  buying  the  yard  of  A.  M.  Beymer. 
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Since  engaging  in  the  lumber  trade  here  a 
careful  estimate  would  place  the  amount 
sold  by  him  at  the  enormous  aggregate  of 
10,000,000  feet.  The  steady  growth  of  hi 6 
business  attests  the  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held  by  the  people.  He  has  the  largest 
stock  in  the  county. 

In  1888  he  married  Miss  Emma  Jennings, 
whose  parents  still  reside  at  Normal,  Illinois, 
and  who  was  educated  at  Majors  College. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  La  Hue  are  exemplary  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 

- - •—►£****§•**- - 

fUSTUS  CLARK. — In  close  unity  to  its 
distinction  as  the  great  farm  region,  it 
occurs  that  one  of  Montgomery  county’s 
wealthiest  and  most  prominent  men,  Hon. 
Justus  Clark,  is  distinctively  a  farmer  and  is 
proud  of  that  title.  Mr.  Clark  was  the  son 
of  Wright  and  Lucy  Clark,  and  was  born  at 
Royal  ton,  Vermont,  March  22,  1819.  He 
was  born  and  raised  on  a  farm  and  never  for¬ 
sook  his  calling.  Trained  in  that  industry 
and  economy  peculiar  to  his  early  home,  it  is 
to  this  that  Mr.  Clark  attributes  much  of  his 
success  in  life. 

In  1830,  while  he  was  still  a  lad,  his  father 
acquired  the  Governor  Chittenden  farm,  in 
Chittenden  county,  the  largest  and  finest  farm 
in  that  State.  It  has  remained  in  the  family 
ever  since.  Near  here  was  Williston  Acad¬ 
emy,  taught  by  the  father  of  President  Ar¬ 
thur,  where  Mr.  Clark  finished  his  education, 
young  Chester  being  a  lad  of  about  twelve  at 
that  time.  In  1835  Mr.  Clark  became  a 
clerk  in  the  store  of  Lathrop  &  Potwin,  one 
of  the  heaviest  merchandising  houses  in  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vermont.  He  rose  rapidly  and  at 
twenty  was  offered  a  partnership,  having  then 
been  manager  two  years.  He  determined  not 
to  accept  this  offer,  however,  and  returned  to 


the  farm,  and  in  May,  1839,  came  to  Bur¬ 
lington,  this  State.  Iowa  had  then  been  organ¬ 
ized  as  a  Territory  less  than  a  year,  and  Mr. 
Clark  was  a  witness  of  the  first  Fourth  of 
July  celebration.  In  Burlington  Mr.  Clark 
became  manager  in  the  house  of  General  M. 
M.  McCarver  and  S.  S.  White,  a  prominent 
firm  that  built  the  first  permanent  cabin  in 
Burlington.  Here  Mr.  Clark  was  married  to 
Mrs.  Cartmill,  a  relative  of  Mrs.  McCarver, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Burlington. 

In  1842  Mr.  Clark  purchased  a  farm  in 
Des  Moines  county,  and  began  life  on  his 
own  account.  Farming  has  been  his  con¬ 
stant  occupation  ever  since,  he  marketing  in 
1889  his  forty-seventh  consecutive  annual 
crop  of  farm  produce.  It  is  Mr.  Clark’s 
strong  belief  that  farming  is  one  of  the  most 
remunerative  of  all  occupations.  His  strong 
faith  was  shown  at  an  early  day  when  he  be¬ 
gan  investing  his  surplus  earnings  in  the 
cheap  lands  of  Western  Iowa,  in  Union  and 
Montgomery  counties.  In  1868  he  sold  his 
home  farm  in  Des  Moines  county,  increasing 
his  belongings  in  Montgomery  county  and 
improving  them.  He  had,  however,  in  1857, 
purchased  a  farm  in  Cook  county,  Illinois, 
which  he  made  a  dairy  farm  and  sent  milk 
into  Chicago  for  fifteen  years.  Mr.  Clark  did 
not  personally  superintend  this  farm,  having 
a  tenant  manager.  It  proved  a  very  profit¬ 
able  investment.  After  disposing  of  his 
Chicago  farm  in  1876,  he  built  his  present 
home  in  Red  Oak  on  land  entered  by  him 
from  the  Government  thirty-five  years  ago. 
Previously,  in  1869,  he  organized,  with  his 
nephew,  B.  B.  Clark,  as  active  partner,  the 
lumber  firm  of  Justus  Clark  &  Co.  In  1883 
this  business  was  closed  out  and  the  Red  Oak 
National  Bank  established  with  Mr.  Clark  as 
president,  B.  B.  Clark,  vice-president,  and 
Paul  P.  Clark,  cashier.  The  remarkable  fact 
about  this  institution  is  that  of  its  $100,000 
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capital,  $80,000  is  retired  capital,  accrued 
from  Iowa  farms.  It  is  as  Mr.  Clark  de¬ 
lights  to  put  it,  “Iowa  farm-made  money.” 

In  1882  the  Iowa  and  New  Mexico  Ranch 
Company  was  organized,  with  Justus,  B.  B. 
and  P.  P.  Clark,  owners,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  stock  cattle  for  Messrs.  Clark’s  Iowa 
farms.  This  year  they  bring  from  their 
ranch  here  over  700  head:  they  have  remain¬ 
ing  4,000  head  on  the  ranch,  the  outgrowth 
of  1,100  yearling  heifers  placed  there  five 
years  ago, — “an  excellent  investment,”  re¬ 
marked  Mr.  Clark,  “despite  the  low  price  of 
cattle.” 

Mr.  Clark  still  continues  remarkably  active. 
He  is  at  present  operating  3,500  acres  under 
fence,  land  on  which  no  mortgage  was  ever 
laid  since  he  was  the  owner.  In  addition  to 
superintending  his  farm,  he  has  exclusive 
charge  of  the  New  Mexico  ranch,  and  con¬ 
tinues  active  in  his  position  as  president  of 
the  bank, — certainly  a  busy  life. 

Politically  Mr.  Clark  has  been  likewise 
active.  He  has,  he  says,  laughingly,  tilled 
about  every  position  from  school  director  up 
to  a  disappointed  aspirant.  He  assisted  in 
building  log  schoolhouses,  was  a  J  nstice  of  the 
Peace,  six  years  county  Commissioner  and 
six  years  in  the  Legislature,  both  when  the 
capitol  was  at  Iowa  City  and  when  the  first 
three  Legislative  sessions  were  held  in  Des 
Moines.  In  1883  he  was  a  candidate  for 
Lieutenant-Governor  on  the  ticket  with  J  udy:e 
Kinne,  “when,”  as  Mr.  Clark  adds,  “though 
we  were  defeated,  the  Republican  majority 
was  cut  down  60,000  votes.”  Since  this  Mr. 
Clark  has  not  been  active  as  a  politician, 
though  he  has  had  many  flattering  offers  to 
become  the  candidate  of  his  party. 

Despite  his  activity  in  business,  Mr.  Clark 
has  been  hardly  less  active  as  a  traveler.  In 
1850,  the  year  following  the  gold  discovery 
of  1848,  joining  four  others,  be  fitted  up  an 


ox  team  and  went  across  the  plains  2,300 
miles,  2,000  of  which  was  through  a  hostile 
Indian  country.  The  trip  was  successful, 
they  reaching  Coloma,  where  gold  was  first 
discovered.  They  engaged  in  mining  for  a 
time,  returning  home  the  next  winter  by 
sailing  vessel  to  Panama,  footing  it  across 
the  Isthmus  and  returning  via  New  Orleans. 
Since  then  Mr.  Clark  has  been  over  every 
transcontinental  line  running  to  the  Pacific, 
having  crossed  the  Rockies  fifteen  times,  in 
every  style  of  conveyance  from  a  pack  train 
to  a  palace  car.  He  has  also  been  to  Alaska 
and  climbed  the  great  glacier.  In  1880  he 
went  to  Europe,  not  only  to  see  cathedrals 
and  ruins  but  also  to  study  the  agricultural 
and  stock-raising  industries.  He  visited  all 
the  great  stock  markets  and  farming  sections, 
returning  home,  he  says,  with  increased  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  profits  of  our  rich  lands  for 
grain  and  stock  purposes,  and  realizing  then- 
high  value  more  than  ever.  “I  have,  ”  he 
'says,  “no  land  for  sale.” 

Six  years  ago  Mr.  Clark  visited  Old  Mex¬ 
ico,  returning  to  visit  the  New  Orleans  Ex¬ 
position.  He  has  spent  most  of  his  winters 
for  the  past  twelve  years  in  recreation,  trav¬ 
eling  everywhere  from  Alaskan  glaciers  to 
near  the  equator,  skipping  meanwhile  not  a 
year  in  active  management  of  his  farms.  He 
takes  great  interest  in  various  organizations, 
being  Vice-President  for  Iowa  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cattle  and  Horse  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  likewise  of  the  National  Bankers’ 
Association,  and  was  President  in  1887  of 
the  Iowa  Eine  Stock  Breeders’  Association. 
He  assisted  in  the  re-organization  of  the 
Revenue  Reform  Club  at  Detroit  and  is  Vice- 
President  for  Iowa.  Mr.  Clark  has  lived  a 
long  and  busy  life  and  deservedly  looks  back 
on  it  not  with  regret,  but  with  pleasure  and 
pride.  Probably  no  man  in  the  State  is 
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prouder  of  the  prosperity  and  progress  of 
Iowa  than  Mr.  Clark. 

Ben  B.  Clark,  vice-president  of  the  Bed 
Oak  National  Bank,  and  his  brother,  Paul  P. 
Clark,  cashier  of  the  same  institution,  are 
nephews  of  the  president,  Justus  Clark,  and 
native  of  Chittenden  county,  Vermont,  the 
sons  of  Philo  Clark,  deceased.  Ben  B.  was 
born  in  1848  and  came  to  Iowa  in  1866,  and 
engaged  in  the  lumber  business  at  Afton, 
where  he  continued  until  1869,  and  then 
came  to  Bed  Oak,  engaging  in  the  same  busi¬ 
ness,  the  firm  name  being  Justus  Clark  & 
Co.  In  1883  the  Bed  Oak  National  Bank 
was  organized,  with  Justus  Clark  as  presi¬ 
dent;  B.  B.  Clark,  vice-president  and  Paul  P. 
Clark,  cashier;  no  change  has  been  made  in 
the  official  management  of  the  bank  since  its 
organization.  Paul  P.  Clark  was  born  in 
Chittenden  county,  Vermont,  in  1856,  and 
came  to  Bed  Oak  in  the  spring  of  1874. 
Until  the  organization  of  the  bank,  he  was 
engaged  with  the  lumber  firm  of  Justus 
Clark  &  Co. 


fACOB  F.  LUTZ,  baker,  confectioner  and 
restaurateur,  Corning,  was  born  in  Craw¬ 
ford  county,  Ohio,  in  1847,  the  son  of 
Jacob  and  Mary  (Hoss)  Lutz,  natives  of 
Weidenburg,  Germany.  Coming  to  America 
in  1802,  the  father  was  a  resident  of  this 
country  under  every  Presidential  administra¬ 
tion  from  the  second  to  Pierce’s,  his  death 
occurring  in  1851.  Only  six  months  after¬ 
ward  his  wife  followed  him  to  the  other 
world.  They  were  Lutherans. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  reared  in 
his  native  county,  and  made  good  use  of  the 
meager  educational  opportunities  he  enjoyed. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  began  to  learn 
the  trade  of  baker,  at  Bucyrus,  the  county 
seat  of  his  native  county,  and  completed  his 


three  years’  apprenticeship.  In  1875  he 
came  to  Corning  and  immediately  opened 
out  in  his  trade,  adding  first  the  confection¬ 
ery  business  and  afterward  a  restaurant  de¬ 
partment.  With  a  brief  interval  spent  in 
Dakota,  he  has  ever  since  been  stead¬ 
ily  engaged  in  his  calling  here,  with  success 
to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  his  patrons, 
who  comprise  a  legion  of  the  best  people  of 
Adams  county.  He  is  a  prominent  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  Odd  Fellow,  having  filled  in  suc¬ 
cession  all  the  positions  in  that  lodge,  and  he 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Encampment. 

In  his  political  principles  he  is  a  Bepubli- 
ean,  and  both  himself  and  wife  are  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He 
was  married  February  16,  1873,  to  Louisa  J. 
Butts,  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  of  their  four 
children  three  are  living. 


BANK  La  BUE,  cashier  of  the  State 
Savings  Bank  at  Corning,  was  born  in 
Lansing,  Michigan,  in  1861.  His  father, 
Franklin  La  Bue,  is  a  native  of  New  York, 
was  a  civil  engineer  during  his  active  life 
and  is  now  retired  and  residing  in  Corning. 
His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Emily 
Chapin,  was  of  an  old  New  England  family. 
He  completed  his  education  in  a  business 
college  and  before  he  was  twenty-one  years 
of  age  he  was  appointed  deputy  county  Treas¬ 
urer.  After  ten  years  of  service,  in  1887, 
he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  county  Treas¬ 
urer.  His  record  of  twelve  years  as  a  public 
officer  and  employe  is  one  of  which  he  may 
well  be  proud.  When,  in  February,  1890, 
the  Corning  State  Savings  Bank  was  organ¬ 
ized,  he  was  appointed  cashier;  and  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  people  in  the  institution  is 
shown  by  the  fact  of  its  amazing  growth  in 
business.  It  is  already  recognized  as  an  im- 
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portant  financial  institution  in  the  State.  Mr. 
La  Rue  is  a  member  of  the  Blue  Lodge  of  the 
Masonic  order,  and  also  of  the  Chapter  and 
of  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

In  1886  he  married  Miss  Anna  Beymer,  a 
daughter  of  one  of  Coming’s  earliest  citizens 
and  a  lady  of  more  than  ordinary  culture  and 
piety.  They  have  an  interesting  son,  now 
three  years  old,  and  named  Frank  J. 


tLBERT  W.  NICKOLS,  photographer, 
Corning,  was  horn  in  Morrow  county, 
Ohio,  a  son  of  Abner  and  Margaret 
Nickols,  natives  of  Ohio  and  now  sturdy 
farmers  in  this  State,  having  lived  here 
twenty-four  years.  Our  subject  received  an 
excellent  education  in  the  Afton  (Iowa)  high 
school,  and  then  learned  photography  in  the 
studio  of  A.  A.  Healey..  In  due  season  he 
began  business  for  himself,  being  successful 
from  the  start.  In  1890  he  located  in  Corn¬ 
ing  and  he  already  ranks  as  the  leading  artist 
of  southwestern  Iowa.  His  studio  attests 
the  skill  of  his  work  both  in  photographic 
and  crayon  processes.  Few  young  men  stand 
as  well  in  the  estimation  of  the  people.  He 
and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

He  married  Miss  Olive  A.  Wiles,  in  1884, 
and  they  have  one  child,  Carl,  who  exhibits  a 
very  fine  intellect. 


LAUDE  BROWNER,  blacksmith  at 
Corning,  was  born  in  1843,  in  Ingwil- 
ler,  Alsace,  France.  His  father,  Fran- 
'  §ois  Bronner,  a  linen-bleacher,  came  to 
America  in  1876  and  died  in  1884.  Claude 
came  to  America  in  1872,  following  the  trade 
of  wagon-maker,  and  came  to  Corning  in 


1879,  as  a  member  of  the  Icarian  colony. 
Afterward  he  began  blacksmi thing,  and  by 
skill  and  honest  industry  he  has  built  up  a 
large  trade.  He  has  all  the  wit  and  courtesy 
of  his  race.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  French 
army  in  the  war  between  France  and  Prussia 
in  1870-’71,  and  did  valiant  service. 

In  1872  he  married  Miss  Elise  Klienhoffer, 
a  native  of  France,  and  they  have  become  the 
parents  of  four  children,  namely:  Lizzie, 
now  Mrs.  Edwards;  Clothilde,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  ten  months;  Claude  M.,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  two  years  and  four  months, 
and  George,  who  is  a  remarkably  gifted  artist 
and  brilliant  musician. 


tRYIN  BENJAMIN  SHAW  is  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  Corning,  where  he  is  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Adams  county  Union , 
a  leading  weekly  Republican  newspaper  of 
southwest  Iowa.  The  Union  was  established 
in  1874,  aud  was  purchased  January  1, 1881, 
by  Mr  Shaw,  who  has  been  the  editor  and 
publisher  continuously  since  that  time.  It 
has  been  built  up  into  one  of  the  best  equip¬ 
ped  country  offices  of  the  State  and  enjoys  a 
prosperous  and  uniformly  growing  patronage. 
The  Union  has  been  the  constant  advocate  of 
the  distinctive  principles  of  the  Republican 
party.  Mr.  Shaw  has  served  for  two  years  as 
a  member  of  the  Republican  State  Central 
Committee  of  Iowa.  He  heartily  believes  in 
building  up  manufacturing  industries  in  this 
section  and  therefore  in  the  fostering  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  protective  tariff.  Mr.  Shaw  was 
secretary  of  the  committee  for  Adams  county 
which  organized  to  establish  the  amendment 
to  the  constitution  prohibiting  the  saloon  in 
Iowa.  The  Union  has  been  an  earnest  advo¬ 
cate  of  this  vital  reform.  It  has  a  warm 
interest  in  stimulating  our  youth  to  a  Chris- 
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tian  education,  and  endeavors  by  every  means 
at  its  command  to  magnify  the  happiness  and 
sanctity  of  the  home. 

Mr.  Shaw  is  a  student  of  newspaper  work; 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Southwest 
Iowa  Press  Association,  and  has  been  for  five 
years  its  secretary  and  treasurer.  A  news¬ 
paper,  properly  directed,  can  be  of  such  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  up-building,  development  and  ad¬ 
vancement  of  its  country  and  people,  and  the 
JJnion  under  the  Dresent  management  has 
endeavored  to  fulfill  this  duty.  Its  publisher 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  “  Blue-grass 
League  of  Southwest  Iowa,”  and  of  the  local 
Board  of  Trade  by  which  the  former  is  sup¬ 
ported.  He  has  for  two  years  past  been 
secretary  of  the  Corning  Board  of  Trade. 
He  appreciates  the  value  of  social  and  frater¬ 
nal  intercourse,  and  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  King  Arthur  Lodge,  Knights  of  Pythias, 
one  of  the  prosperous  orders  of  the  city,  and 
in  which  he  is  sitting  Past  Chancellor. 

Mr.  Shaw  is  a  native  of  Iowa,  his  mother, 
Almira  (Bagley)  Shaw,  having  moved  with 
her  parents  from  the  Western  Reserve  of 
Ohio  to  a  point  between  Muscatine  and  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  in  1837.  They  named  their  home 
West  Liberty,  and  the  place  has  grown  into  a 
thrifty  young  city.  His  father,  Alonzo  Shaw, 
moved  from  his  native  place,  Tioga  county, 
ISTew  York,  to  the  same  vicinity,  Cedar  county, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  in  1844 — two 
years  before  Iowa  entered  the  Union.  He  was 
engaged  in  making  the  original  Government 
surveys  in  north-eastern  Iowa.  Everything 
worthy  in  himself  Mr.  Shaw  attributes  to  his 
beloved  parents,  who  still  reside  at  the  old 
home,  Tipton,  Iowa,  where  his  father  has 
held  many  positions  of  honor  and  trust,  and 
which  has  been  his  home  ever  since  the  first 
stakes  were  driven  there  in  the  survey  of  the 
plat,  with  the  exception  of  the  years  1866- 
’71,  when  he  resided  at  West  Liberty.  There 


has  not  been  a  death  in  the  family  since  the 
birth  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  has 
a  brother,  Alfred  Frederick,  and  two  sisters, 
Mrs.  Anna  Yates  and  Mrs.  Lou  M.  Hamm. 
After  the  manner  of  the  book  of  .Numbers, 
it  may  be  said  that  Alonzo  Shaw  descended 
from  Alanson  Benjamin  Shaw;  he  from 
Jedediah,  and  he  from  Jedediah,  Sr.,  who 
died  about  1800,  at  old  Sheshequin,  Bradford 
county,  Pennsylvania,  aged  about  ninety 
years.  The  family  tree  is  traceable  back  to 
several  brothers  who  “  came  over  ”  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  Benjamin  Shaw, 
born  1641,  at  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  was 
a  son  of  Roger  Shaw,  who  is  recorded  as 
taking  the  oath  of  “  freeman  ”  in  1638,  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  was  a  repre¬ 
sentative  from  New  Hampshire  in  1652. 
Another  Benjamin  Shaw,  born  in  1705,  one 
of  twins,  was  a  son  of  Benoni  (also  a  twin 
with  a  Benjamin  Shaw)  son  of  Jonathan,  son 
of  John  Shaw  who  lived  at  Plymouth,  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  in  1632.  He  was  one  of  the  pur¬ 
chasers  of  Dartmouth.  Edward,  Abraham 
and  Robert  Shaw  were  others  of  the  family 
living  in  Massachusetts  in  1632. 

The  Shaws  formed  at  one  time  a  Scottish 
clan,  their  coat-of-arms  being  a  red  lion,  fir 
tree  and  hand  holding  a  dagger. 

The  subject  of  this  biographical  notice 
entered  the  State  Agricultural  College  in 
1873  and  graduated  in  1876,  receiving  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Civil  Engineering.  On  his  return 
to  Tipton  he  was  elected  county  Surveyor, 
but  soon  resigned  to  enter  the  newspaper 
office  of  his  uncle,  Hon.  B.  F.  Shaw,  of 
Dixon,  Illinois.  In  1878-9  he  wrote  on  a 
history  of  the  lead- mining  region  of  north¬ 
ern  Illinois,  an  octavo  volume  of  900  pages; 
also  histories  of  Ogle  county,  Illinois,  Cedar 
and  Linn  counties,  Iowa.  In  1880  he  taught 
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in  the  State  Agricultural  College,  and  came 
to  Corning  in  1881. 

May  17,  1881,  he  wedded  Miss  Winifred 
Dudley,  a  graduate  of  the  same  institution 
and  in  the  same  class,  who  was  a  daughter  of 
Mrs.  President  Welch  of  that  college,  and  of 
George  E.  Dudley,  who  died  in  her  infancy. 
Her  father  was  a  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  State  Normal  School  of  Michigan  and  a 
graduate  of  Amherst.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shaw 
have  a  model  and  happy  family  of  two  sons 
and  three  daughters,  namely:  Ret.  C.,  born 
July  14,  1882;  Genevieve  and  Winifred, 
twins,  August  20,  1884;  Arvin  Benjamin, 
Jr.,  February  9,  1889;  and  Myra  Mary, 
January  17,  1891. 

Mr.  Shaw  is  now  combining  an  active  and 
successful  real-estate  business  with  the  news¬ 
paper  work. 

OSEPH  A.  LOVEJOY,  county  Re¬ 
corder  of  Deeds,  was  born  in  Columbia 
county,  New  York,  March  26,  1819. 
His  parents,  Ira  and  Fanny  (Simons)  Love- 
joy,  were  natives  respectively  of  New  York 
and  Connecticut,  and  finally  moved  to  Ohio, 
where  the  father  died ;  the  mother  died  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four  years. 

Mr.  Lovejoy,  the  subject  of  this  notice, 
was  the  fourth  child  in  the  above  family,  and 
was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  as  his  father  was 
a  farmer  all  his  life.  He  began  life  for  him¬ 
self  at  the  early  age  of  eleven  years,  in  the 
pursuit  of  agriculture.  When  still  a  youth, 
however,  he  began  clerking  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  continued  there  fifteen  years. 
The  great  civil  war  then  breaking  out,  he 
three  times  offered  his  services  as  a  soldier 
before  he  was  accepted,  and  he  was  then 
admitted  into  Company  C,  One  Hundred 
and  Seventy-Sixth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry, 


as  First  Lieutenant.  In  Nashville  he  was 
Assistant  Chief  Patrol,  doing  provost  duty. 
He  has  in  hi6  possession  letters  like  the  fol¬ 
lowing. 

“  Headquarters,  Post  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 

“  J  une  13,  1865. 

“  Captain  Lovejoy,  Dear  Sir: — Allow  me 
to  express  to  you  my  thanks  for  your  dili¬ 
gence,  promptness  and  personal  kindness 
during  the  period  of  your  services  as  Assist-* 
ant  Chief  Patrol  of  this  city.  I  have  had 
nine  officers  in  the  same  position  since  I  have 
acted  as  Provost-Marshal  of  this  post,  and  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  assuring  you  that  the 
duty  has  never  been  done  with  more  effi¬ 
ciency  or  popularity  than  during  your  term. 

I  again  express  my  gratitude  to  you  for  your 
able  assistance  in  the  work  of  my  office,  and 
also  my  regret  that  your  term  of  office  has 
expired.  I  am  yours  very  truly, 

“  Hunter  Brooke.” 

Mr.  Lovejoy  had  many  exciting  experi¬ 
ences  during  his  service  in  the  war,  but  his 
record  as  Provost-Marshal  is  unexcelled. 
June  18,  1865,  he  was  honorably  discharged, 
when  he  had  a  Captain’s  commission. 

After  the  war  he  was  at  Fayette,  Iowa,  for 
a  time,  and  then  in  Illinois,  meanwhile  study¬ 
ing  theology,  and  finally,  in  1871,  he  located 
at  Corning,  as  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church.  He  continued  as  a  minister 
of  the  gospel  until  1880,  when  he  became 
bookkeeper  in  the  Bank  of  Corning.  In  the 
fall  of  1888  he  was  elected  county  Recorder 
of  Deeds;  was  re-elected  in  the  autumn  of 
1890,  by  a  majority  four  times  as  large  as 
the  first,  and  is  now  serving  in  that  capacity 
with  satisfaction  to  the  public. 

In  1840  he  married  Eliza  A.  Palmer,  a 
native  of  New  York,  and  they  have  three 
daughters  living  and  one  son  dead.  The 
daughters  are  married,  and  Mr.  Lovejoy  has 
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six  grandchildren.  His  first  wife  died,  and 
he,  in  1871,  married  Martha  Pratt.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  for  fifty  years;  belongs  to  the 
Masonic  order,  and  has  been  Chaplain  of 
Llewellyn  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  ever  since  its  or¬ 
ganization.  Politically  he  was  originally  a 
Whig,  and  since  the  organization  of  the  new 
party,  he  has  been  a  Republican,  taking  an 
efficient  part  in  its  formation  and  in  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  its  principles. 

- #5^^ - 

W.  WEED,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Free  Fress,  at  Corning,  since  October, 
*  1890,  was  born  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  1854,  of  American  parents,  whose 
ancestors  were  English.  At  the  age  of  eigh¬ 
teen  years  he  began  to  work  at  the  saddler’s 
trade,  and  continued  it  until  July,  1890,  and 
October  following  purchased  the  Free  Press. 
He  has  lived  in  Adams  county  for  the  last 
fourteen  years.  In  his  politics  he  is  a  Dem¬ 
ocrat.  In,  May,  1875,  at  Clarinda,  Iowa,  he 
married  Miss  Maggie  Jones,  and  they  have 
three  children  living,  one  son  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  besides  having  buried  one  child,  at  the 
age  of  three  years. 

FREDERICK  KENNON,  an  enterprising 
young  hardware  merchant  of  Corning, 
was  born  in  Clinton  county,  New  York, 
in  1857,  a  son  of  Albert  G.  and  Elizabeth 
(Garrett)  Kennon,  natives  also  of  that  State. 
The  father,  a  farmer,  came  to  Iowa  in  1872, 
settling  in  Nodaway  township,  Adams  coun¬ 
ty.  His  wife  died  in  1887,  and  this  year 
(1891)  he  retired  to  a  neat  little  farm  in  the 
suburbs  of  Corning.  He  has  two  children 


living — the  daughter,  Clara,  is  now  Mrs. 
Worley,  a  widow. 

Mr.  Kennon,  whose  name  heads  this 
sketch,  was  brought  up  on  a  farm.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-three  he  took  a  brief  course  in 
the  Indiana  Normal  University,  then  learned 
telegraphy,  and  was  an  operator  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  Pittsburg  &  Ft.  Wayne  Railroad 
Company  for  a  time,  and  then  in  that  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad 
Company,  at  Pacific  Junction,  and  finally  at 
Corning.  In  1890  he  established  himself  at 
his  present  business  as  hardware  merchant  at 
Corning.  In  this  line  he  carries  a  complete 
stock.  His  industry,  integrity  and  shrewd 
judgment  are  bringing  him  to  the  front.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order  and  of 
King  Arthur  Lodge,  K.  of  P.  He  was  mar¬ 
ried  in  1887,  to  Edith  La  Rue,  sister  of 
Frank  La  Rue,  the  cashier  of  the  Corning 
Savings  Bank.  The  two  children  are  Edith 
and  Fred. 

- 

«ILBERT  G.  WILLIAMS  was  born  in 
Muskingum  county.  Ohio,  in  January, 
1855.  His  father,  George  M.  Wil¬ 
liams,  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  a  farmer, 
who  moved  to  Ohio  at  an  early  day.  In  1868 
he  came  further  west,  and  located  in  Adams 
county,  Iowa,  where  he  is  still  living.  Mr. 
Williams,  whose  name  heads  this  sketch,  was 
reared  to  farm  life.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  years  he  struck  out  in  the  world  for  him¬ 
self,  first  taking  a  clerkship  in  a  store  in 
Corning,  in  which  he  continued  until  he  was 
elected,  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  to  his 
present  position  of  Clerk  of  the  District 
Court,  in  the  fall  of  1890. 

On  July  4, 1877,  he  married  Miss  Frances 
A.  Taylor.  Of  their  four  children  three  are 
living,  namely:  Maud,  Howard  and  Walter. 
Mabel  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months. 
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Mr.  Williams  is  a  member  of  Nodaway 
Lodge,  No.  206,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  politically 
he  is  a  straight  Democrat. 

?AMES  WALKER,  of  Brooks,  Adams 
county,  is  a  well-known  pioneer.  He  first 
came  here  in  1857,  and  located  perman¬ 
ently  in  1859.  lie  was  born  in  Adams 
county,  Ohio,  January  8,  1821,  the  son  of 
Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (Whitley)  Walker. 
His  father,  a  native  of  Rockbridge  county, 
Virginia,  was  a  son  of  James  Walker,  a  na¬ 
tive  also  of  that  State  and  a  soldier  of  the 
Revolution,  drawing  a  pension  of  $96  a  year 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Walker  also  was  born  in  Rockbridge 
county,  Virginia,  of  an  old  Virginia  family. 
The  Walkers  and  Whitleys  moved  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  to  Highland  county,  Ohio,  in  1812. 
Joseph  Walker  had  five  sons  and  four  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-three 
years,  and  his  wife  also  died  at  about  the 
same  age.  The  father  was  a  farmer  all  his 
life,  in  politics  a  Whig  and  Republican,  and 
in  religion  a  member  of  the  United  Presby¬ 
terian  Church. 

Mr.  James  Walker,  whose  name  introduces 
this  sketch,  was  reared  a  farmer’s  boy.  In 
1859  he  emigrated  West,  coming  down  the 
Ohio  river  and  up  the  Mississippi  to  St.  Louis 
and  Keokuk,  thence  by  railroad  to  Mt. 
Pleasant,  and  thence  by  stage  and  private 
team  to  Brooks,  where  he  engaged  in  mer¬ 
cantile  business,  the  pioneer  merchant  at  that 
point, — at  least  the  first  of  any  prominence. 
He  started  in  business  in  a  small  way,  of 
course,  but  his  diligence  and  honesty  enabled 
him  to  increase  his  stock  and  trade  until 
1875,  when  he  sold  out  and  engaged  in  farm¬ 
ing.  He  has  240  acres  adjoining  the  town 
plat  of  Brooks,  well  improved.  He  built  a 


dwelling  on  the  place  in  1879  a  story  and  a 
half  high,  now  occupied  by  his  son  James  L., 
who  works  the  farm.  In  1891  he  built  a 
cottage  of  modern  style  and  southern  pattern, 
twenty-eight  feet  square,  with  nine- foot  posts. 
Altogether  he  owns  480  acres  of  land. 

In  his  views  of  State  policy  he  is  a  radical 
prohibition  Republican.  He  was  postmas¬ 
ter  for  fifteen  years.  Both  himself  and  wife  are 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
at  Brooks.  They  are  zealous  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  community. 

They  were  married  in  this  county  February 
19,  1861.  Her  name  before  marriage  was 
Rachel  Vining,  and  she  was  a  daughter  of 
Robert  Vining.  Her  mother,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Mary  Waters,  was  also  a  native  of 
Greene  county,  New  York,  and  .  pent  her  life 
in  New  York.  Mrs.  Walker  was  one  of  the 
pioneer  teachers  in  Harrison  county.  Iowa, 
and  also  in  this  county.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walker  have  two  children:  James  L.,  on  the 
home  farm,  married,  and  has  one  son;  and 
Amelia,  wife  of  Charles  White,  has  two  sons 
and  one  daughter.  Mr.  and  Mrs  James 
Walker  lost  their  second  child,  Lusina  M., 
by  death,  at  the  age  of  nine  months  and  four¬ 
teen  days. 


f^ESSE  L.  TWINING,  druggist  at  Corn¬ 
ing,  was  born  in  Washington  county, 
Iowa,  in  1850,  the  son  of  Rev.  E.  W. 
Twining,  one  of  the  most  noted  pioneer 
Methodist  ministers  of  Iowa,  who  was  in  the 
service  for  more  than  half  a  century,  enter¬ 
ing  it  before  Iowa  was  a  State.  He  held 
meetings  in  log  cabins  and  under  trees,  and 
endured  innumerable  hardships  in  his  travels; 
but  he  had  a  successful  career.  He  is  yet  living, 
at  the  age  of  three  score  and  ten  years,  still 
zealous  in  the  holy  work,  though  long  since 
retired  from  severe  labors.  He  was  a  de- 
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scendant  from  the  old  Puritan  stock  that  set¬ 
tled  in  Massachusetts.  Later  he  lived  in 
Licking  county,  Ohio,  studied  theology  at 
the  Lane  Theological  Seminary  under  Dr. 
Beecher,  and  began  preaching  in  1840;  was 
the  founder  of  Cornell  (Iowa)  College,  and 
»was  for  years  its  main  supporter. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  educated  at 
the  college  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  then  took 
a  regular  medical  course  at  the  Chicago 
Medical  College,  graduating  in  1872.  After 
practicing  in  Iowa  for  a  time  he  began  the 
drug  business  at  Corning,  which  he  still 
conducts.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  is  a  Knight  of  Pythias,  a 
Knight  Templar,  a  member  of  the  School 
Board,  the  present  Mayor  of  the  city,  and 
one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  county. 

He  was  married  in  1876,  to  Miss  Flora  D. 
Rowley,  also  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  they  have  four  children. 

.  .(»  i.  .  G). .  .  . 

- - 

fE.  WHITAKER,  of  section  10,  Red 
Oak  township,  is  one  of  the  well- 
®  known  and  enterprising  citizens  of 
Montgomery  county.  He  came  to  this  county 
in  1869,  before  the  railroad  came  to  Red  Oak. 
He  was  born  in  Henry  county,  Illinois, 
April  19,  1851,  a  son  of  William  H.  Whit¬ 
aker,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  who  died 
when  our  subject  was  but  three  and  a  half 
years  of  age.  The  mother  was  Margaret 
(Loyheed)  Whitaker,  who  was  also  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  died  when  our  subject 
was  young.  The  father  was  an  early  settler 
and  pioneer  of  Henry  county,  Illinois,  having 
settled  at  Geneseo.  He  was  a  land  speculator. 

O.  E.  Whitaker  was  reared  in  Illinois,  and 
received  a  good  education  at  Cambridge,  that 
State.  When  eighteen  years  of  age  he  came 


to  Montgomery  county,  and  for  a  time  was 
engaged  at  farm  work,  but  afterward  in  the 
livery  business  at  Red  Oak,  with  W.  C. 
Lockart.  Later  he  worked  at  farm  work  for 
two  years.  He  then  bought  an  interest  of 
John  Shattock,  and  went  into  business 
with  Mr.  Lockart.  He  afterward  sold  his  in¬ 
terest  and  bought  out  Mr.  Roach,  who  was 
in  the  livery  business  with  H.  H.  Palmer, 
and  Mr.  Whitaker  was  in  business  with  the 
latter  some  three  or  four  years,  when  he  sold 
out  to  J.  L.  Bake.  He  then  bought  the  Red 
Oak  House,  which  he  operated  with  W.  C. 
Lockart,  and  at  the  same  time  was  also  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  livery  business.  He  subse¬ 
quently  6old  the  the  hotel  to  John  Shattock, 
but  continued  the  livery  business  for  some 
time.  He  afterward  sold  acrain  and  bought 

o  o 

out  Mr.  Bake,  who  was  in  business  with  Mr. 
Palmer,  and  Mr.  Whitaker  remained  with 
Mr.  Palmer  some  live  or  six  years,  when  he 
sold  out  to  him  and  later  bought  his  present 
farm  of  Thomas  Lytle,  which  was  then  partly 
improved.  Mr.  Whitaker  has  since  further 
improved  it,  having  spent  $2,500  for  that 
purpose.  The  farm  is  well  watered  by  living 
springs  and  running  streams,  and  is  well 
adapted  for  stock  purposes.  He  is  engaged 
in  general  farming,  stock-raising  and  feeding. 
He  has  some  high  grades  of  short-horn  cattle 
and  also  a  herd  of  Hereford  cattle.  He  has  a 
good  two  story  house,  also  barns,  yards,  cribs 
and  other  improvements.  Lowland,  as  the 
farm  is  called,  is  situated  three  and  a  half 
miles  from  Red  Oak. 

Mr.  Whitaker  was  married  in  Red  Oak,  in 
1877,  to  Miss  Adelia  Boyd,  a  woman  of  in¬ 
telligence,  who  was  born  in  Henry  county, 
Illinois,  where  she  was  reared  and  educated. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  S.  G.  Boyd,  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Illinois. 

Politically  Mr.  Whitaker  is  a  Republican. 
He  is  a  man  yet  in  the  prime  of  life  and  is  a 
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popular  and  successful  citizen  of  Montgom¬ 
ery  comity. 


*|TILLlAM  T.  PARK,  one  of  the  in- 
telligent  and  enterprising  farmers  of 
section  27,  Grant  township,  came  to 
Iowa  in  1884.  He  was  born  at  Mt.  Vernon, 
Knox  county,  Ohio,  October  25,  1858,  a  son 
of  John  and  Mary  (Marquis)  Park.  The 
father  was  born  in  Ohio,  of  Scotch  parents, 
and  the  mother  in  Pennsylvania,  of  Scotch 
parents.  The  parents  were  married  in  Logan 
county,  Ohio,  and  reared  a  family  of  eight 
children,  six  sons  and  two  daughters,  of  whom 
our  subject  was  the  seventh  child.  An  older 
brother,  Madison,  served  in  the  late  war,  in 
an  Ohio  regiment.  The  father,  a  farmer  all 
his  life,  died  in  1884,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
six  years;  he  was  a  Democrat  in  his  political 
views.  His  widow  now  lives  in  Logan 
county,  Ohio,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven 
years. 

William  T.,  our  subject,  was  ten  years  of 
age  when  he  went  to  McLean  county, 
Illinois,  where  he  was  reared  to  farm  life  and 
educated  in  the  public  schools.  In  1875 
he  removed  to  Mercer  county,  same  State, 
remaining  four  years;  then  he  returned 
to  McLean  county,  after  which  he  came  to 
Iowa.  He  bougnt  his  present  farm  of  D. 
R.  Irvin,  which  consists  of  120  acres  of 
well  improved  land,  and  on  which  is  a  good 
frame  house,  16  x  20  feet,  one  and  a  half  stories 
high,  situated  on  a  natural  building  site.  He 
has  also  good  stables,  yards,  cribs,  sheds,  a 
good  tenant  house,  and  all  the  necessary  farm 
improvements.  He  is  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  W.  T.  Park  &  Co.,  owners  of  a  Percheron 
horse,  which  was  imported  by  L.  Banks  Wil¬ 
son,  in  February,  1888. 

Mr.  Park  was  married  in  Mercer  county, 
Illinois,  January  1,  1880,  to  Miss  Belle  Hen¬ 


derson,  who  was  born  .and  reared  in  that 
county,  a  daughter  of  William  and  Rose  Ann 
(Dool)  Henderson,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Park  have  four  children:  Laura 
Jennie,  John  Henderson,  Helen  M.,  and  Mary 
Ann.  Mr.  Park  is  Democrat  in  his  political 
views,  and  religiously  both  he  and  his  wife 
are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Lenox.  Mr.  Park  is  yet  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  is  an  enterprising  and  successful  agri¬ 
culturist. 

— — 

OHN  D.  BALLANTYNE,  of  section 
27,  Prescott  township  (postoffice  Corn¬ 
ing),  is  one  of  the  intelligent,  enterpris- 
ind  and  successful  farmers  of  that  township, 
and  has  made  his  home  there  since  the  spring 
of  1876.  He  was  born  near  Glasgow,  Scot¬ 
land,  February  4,  1840,  the  son  of  James 
Ballantyne,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  married 
Ellen  Douglas.  In  1843  the  family  settled 
at  Smith’s  Falls,  Canada. 

Mr.  Ballantyne,  whose  name  introduces 
this  sketch,  was  reared  a  farmer’s  boy.  In 
1861  he  came  to  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  two 
years  later  he  moved  to  Poweshiek  county, 
this  State,  where  he  finally  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two  years.  He  was  a  farmer  all  his 
life  and  in  religious  sentiment  a  Presbyterian. 
His  widow,  who  survives  him,  lives  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  and  is  now  eighty-three  years  old.  They 
reared  four  sons  and  five  daughters.  One 
son,  Andrew,  lives  in  Quincy  township.  In 
1876  Mr.  Ballantyne  came  to  Adams  county 
and  purchased  wild  prairie  land  at  $10  per 
acre;  he  now  owns  one  of  the  best  farms  in 
Prescott  township,  consisting  of  180  acres. 
His  dwelling  is  16x30  feet  in  ground  area 
and  one  and  a  half  stories  high,  with  an  L 
fourteen  feet  square.  The  residence  is  located 
on  a  natural  building  site,  surrounded  by  a 
grove  and  orchard  of  two  or  three  acres  of 
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small  fruits,  and  there  are  good  stables  and 
other  improvements  all  in  good  order.  His 
cattle  are  of  the  Polled  Angus  breed,  and  his 
horses  are  of  a  high-grade  draft. 

In  politics  Mr.  Ballantyne  is  a  Republican, 
zealous  and  able  in  the  defense  of  his  party. 
He,  and  his  wife  and  two  daughters  are 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Corning. 

Mr.  Ballantyne  was  first  married  to  Miss 
Caroline,  daughter  of  Elihu  and  Henrietta 
Adams,  and  had  one  child,  Anna,  who  died 
in  childhood.  He  afterward  married  Hester 
De  Pencier,  March  6,  1871.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Uriah  and  Hannah  (Eastman)  De 
Pencier,  natives  of  Leeds  county,  Canada. 
By  the  present  marriage  there  are  four  chil¬ 
dren;  Nettie,  a  successful  school  teacher;  Ella 
D.,  Edson  and  Harry. 

— — 

fH.  DAVIS,  a  general  merchant  at 
Mt.  Etna,  was  born  in  Indiana,  No- 
®  vember  2,  1851,  the  son  of  T.  H.  and 
Anna  (Fees)  Davis,  both  natives  of  that  state. 
His  father,  a  farmer,  came  to  Iowa  in  1852 
and  settled  in  Eureka,  and  several  years  af¬ 
terward  locate!  where  he  now  resides,  a  mile 
and  a  half  southwest  of  Etna.  He  and  his 
wife  are  both  living,  honored  and  respected 
residents.  He  has  never  aspired  to  public 
office,  but  has  ever  given  his  best  attention 
to  farming  interests  and  the  general  welfare 
of  his  community.  His  farm  comprises  240 
acres,  conveniently  located,  well  stocked  and 
well  watered.  It  is  mostly  “second-bottom” 
land. 

Mr.  Davis,  our  subject,  the  eldest  in  the 
above  family  of  ten  children,  set  out  in  life 
for  himself  when  of  legal  age,  teaching  school 
during  the  winter  and  breaking  prairie  and 
farming  during  the  summer.  After  contin¬ 


uing  thus  for  nearly  ten  years  he  embarked 
in  1884,  in  the  mercantile  business  in  Mt. 
Etna,  and  now  carries  the  heaviest  stock  in 
the  city, — dry-goods,  notions,  boots  and 
shoes,  queensware,  glassware,  hardware,  gro¬ 
ceries  and  school  books.  He  takes  a  com¬ 
mendable  pride  in  the  enterprises  of  his 
neighborhood,  and  is  a  responsible  and  wor¬ 
thy  business  man.  Several  times  has  he 
been  elected  to  office,  but  has  refused  to 
serve,  except  a  term  or  two  as  Clerk  of  his 
township.  As  to  the  nominations  made  by 
the  political  parties  he  votes  independently, 
but  generally  with  the  Republicans,  especial¬ 
ly  where  they  favor  prohibition.  He  is  a 
highly  esteemed  and  worthy  citizen.  He  and 
his  wife  are  members  of  the  Evangelical 
Church  at  Mt.  Etna,  in  which  body  he  is  a 
prominent  trustee  and  assistant  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Sunday-school. 

He  was  married  November  1,  1881,  to 
Miss  M.  A.  Black,  daughter  of  W.  B.  and 
Margaret  M.  Black,  of  Adams  county,  both 
of  whom  are  still  living,  well-known  and 
highly  respected  citizens.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Davis  have  two  children,  viz.:  Alvin  Roy 
and  Lora  Elma. 


fOSEPH  WOOD,  of  section  16,  Grant 
township,  came  to  this  county  in  March ? 
1879,  where  he  is  one  of  the  well  known 
and  popular  citizens.  He  was  born  in  Dur¬ 
ham,  England,  July  5,  1882,  a  son  of  John 
and  Isabella  (Cook)  Wood,  the  former  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and  the  latter 
of  England.  When  Joseph  was  one  year  old 
his  father  died,  and  the  mother  afterward 
married  and  lived  in  England  until  her  death, 
which  occurred  at  the  age  of  eighty  three 
years.  Our  subject,  the  only  6on  of  his 
father,  lived  in  England  until  twenty  years 
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of  age,  and  for  several  years  worked  in  the 
coal-mines  for  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  years  he  sailed  from 
Liverpool,  and  landed  at  Philadelphia,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  He  worked  in  the  coal-mines  at 
Schuylkill,  that  State,  eight  years,  and  then 
went  to  Rock  Island  county,  Illinois,  where 
for  about  twenty  years  he  worked  for  P.  L. 
Cable,  a  well-known  railroad  man.  During 
the  war  he  enlisted  in  the  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-sixth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry, 
Company  H,  under  Colonel  Richmond  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  M.  Beardsley,  of  Rock 
Island,  Illinois.  Mr.  Wood  was  first  under 
fire  at  Humboldt,  Tennessee,  then  at  Vicks¬ 
burg,  Haines’  Bluff,  Helena,  Little  Rock, 
Pine  Bluff  and  Duval’s  Bluff.  He  was  hon¬ 
orably  discharged  at  the  close  of  the  war  at 
Camp  Butler,  Springfield,  Illinois.  He  then 
returned  to  Rock  Island,  and  in  1879  came 
to  this  county,  and  bought  his  present  farm 
of  John  Phillips,  which  consisted  of  140 
acres  of  rich  land,  well  improved.  He  has  a 
good  frame  house,  24x26  feet,  one  and  a 
half  stories  high,  and  also  a  grove  and  or¬ 
chard  of  three  acres,  stables,  cribs  and  feed 
lots.  There  is  also  a  schoolhouse  on  one 
corner  of  the  farm. 

Mr.  Wood  was  married  in  Schuylkill 
county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1855,  to  Miss  Ellen 
Lockey,  a  native  of  Northumberland.  Eng¬ 
land,  and  daughter  of  William  and  Ann 
(Newton)  Lockey,  natives  also  of  England. 
Mrs.  Wood  was  but  four  years  of  age  when 
her  parents  came  to  America,  settling  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  father  died  in 
Schuylkill  county  at  the  age  of  forty  years; 
the  mother  died  in  Mahaska  county,  Iowa,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-three  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wood  have  five  sons  and  two  daughters,  viz.: 
Isabella,  the  wife  of  William  Hall,  of  Oska- 
loosa,  Iowa;  William  is  married  and  lives  at 
Oskaloosa;  Robert,  Newrick,  Joseph,  .lohn, 


Mary  Ann,  at  home.  They  lost  one  child, 
James,  by  death  at  the  age  of  nine  months. 
Politically  Mr.  Wood  is  a  Republican,  and  is 
a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  Lenox  Post.  Both 
he  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Church.  His  parents  were  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  Mrs.  Wood  was  brought  up 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

— 

ipSORACE  MANN  TOWNER,  Judge  of 
\m  the  District  Court  of  the  district  corn¬ 
ed  prising  the  major  portion  of  the  Blue 
Grass  region  of  Iowa,  was  born  in  Belvidere, 
Boone  county,  Illinois,  in  1855.  His  father, 
John  L.  Towner,  a  native  of  New  York,  was 
for  many  years  a  minister  of  the  Christian 
church,  preaching  in  Illinois  for  a  long 
period,  and  came  to  Iowa  in  1885,  with  his 
wife,  who  has  shared  his  lot  for  forty  years, 
and  they  are  spending  their  declining  years 
in  pastoral  pursuits.  The  Judge  was  grad¬ 
uated  during  his  youth  at  the  high  school  in 
Belvidere,  and  then  taught  school  fora  num¬ 
ber  of  years  in  Illinois  and  in  Adams  county, 
Iowa.  Here  he  was  elected  county  Super¬ 
intendent  of  schools.  But  while  he  was 
teacher,  especially  at  intervals  from  educa¬ 
tional  work,  he  was  studying  law,  and  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  by  Judge  Forey  in  1878. 
After  the  close  of  his  term  of  office  as  School 
Superintendent,  he  began  the  practice  of  law, 
and  soon  gained  for  himself  a  prominent 
position  in  the  legal  profession.  In  No¬ 
vember,  1890,  he  was  elected  on  the  Re¬ 
publican  ticket  to  his  present  position,  his 
opponent  being  Hon.  M.  A.  Campbell.  He 
has  already  won  for  himself  an  excellent 
reputation  as  Judge.  Having  exhibited 
great  ability  both  as  an  advocate  and  as  a 
Judge,  he  must  be  considered  one  of  the 
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rising  young  men  of  the  State.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  orders  of  F.  and  A.  M.  and 
K.  of  P. 

In  1885  he  married  Miss  Hattie  E.  Cole, 
a  lady  of  rare  culture,  the  daughter  of  Charles 
T.  Cole,  who  has  been  for  many  years  cashier 
of  the  Corning  National  Bank,  and  they 
have  two  children. 

S.  MARTIN. — This  aged  and  promi¬ 
nent  citizen  of  Lincoln  township, 
®  Adams  county,  Iowa,  dates  his  birth 
in  Sussex  county,  New  Jersey,  October  3, 
1816.  His  parents,  Jephtha  and  Mary 
(Stuart)  Martin,  were  natives  respectively 
of  New  Jersey  and  Orange  county,  New 
York.  The  father  was  an  industrious  and 
enterprising  farmer.  He  was  twice  married 
and  reared  sixteen  children.  Both  he  and 
his  wife,  the  mother  of  J.  S.,  were  members 
of  the  Baptist  Church.  They  were  called 
from  labor  to  reward,  the  father  at  the  ripe 
old  age  of  ninety-four,  and  the  mother  at  the 
age  of  sixty-seven  years. 

J.  S.  Martin  engaged  in  farming  in  his 
native  State  and  remained  there  until  1869, 
when  he  and  his  family  moved  to  Adams 
county,  Iowa,  and  bought  226  acres  of  Adams 
county’s  rich  soil.  This  farm  is  located  about 
two  miles  and  a  half  north  of  Carbon,  and 
here  he  is  pleasantly  situated  and  surrounded 
with  all  the  comforts  of  life.  His  cottage 
home  is  so  situated  as  to  command  a  fine 
view  of  a  rich  and  beautiful  country.  Mr. 
Martin  has  given  much  attention  to  stock- 
raising.  His  chief  farm  products  are  corn, 
oats  and  hay,  and  he  also  has  an  orchard  and 
small  fruits. 

While  a  resident  of  New  Jersey  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin  served  as  Senator  from  1861  to  1864, 
discharging  the  duties  of  that  important 
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position  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  con¬ 
stituents  and  in  a  manner  that  reflected  credit 
on  himself.  After  coming  West,  he  was  in 
1877  elected  county  Supervisor  of  Adams 
county,  and  served  one  term.  At  this  writ¬ 
ing  he  is  filling  the  same  position,  having 
been  elected  in  1888.  His  present  term  will 
expire  in  1892.  As  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education  he  has  served  five  years,  and  has 
ever  been  an  important  factor  in  advancing 
all  such  measures  as  had  for  their  object  the 
promotion  of  good  in  the  community. 

In  New  Jersey,  in  1852,  Mr.  Martin  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Mary  Casterline,  daughter  of 
Abraham  Casterline  of  New  York.  She  is  a 
lady  of  culture  and  refinement,  and  to  their 
forty  years  of  married  life  has  brought  every 
sweet  and  noble  attribute  to  be  found  in  the 
wife  and  neighbor. 

Politically  Mr.  Martin  affiliates  with  the 
Democratic  party. 


S.  BOISE,  an  aged  and  highly-re¬ 
spected  citizen  of  Villisca,  and  Justice 
®  of  the  Peace  of  the  same,  was  born  in 
Portland  county,  New  York,  February  8, 
1824.  His  parents  were  Charles  and  Rox- 
anna  (Todd)  Boise,  the  father  a  native  of 
Blanford,  Massachusetts,  and  the  mother  of 
New  York.  Charles  Boise,  soon  after  his 
marriage,  enlisted  in  the  war  of  1812,  and 
participated  in  a  number  of  important  en¬ 
gagements,  being  under  General  Scott,  the 
Commanding  General  of  Stony  Point.  For 
services  rendered  he  in  after  years  received 
a  warrant  for  land.  In  1822  he  moved  with 
his  brother-in-law  from  New  York  to  San¬ 
dusky,  Ohio,  taking  with  them  a  printing- 
press,  the  first  one  used  west  of  Cleveland. 
They  established  the  Sandusky  Clarion , 
which  paper  is  still  in  existence,  and  has 
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been  conducted  by  our  subject  and  his  father 
ever  since.  The  senior  Mr.  Boise  was  one  of 
the  old  settlers  of  Huron  county,  Ohio,  and 
knew  much  of  the  hardships  and  privations 
incident  to  pioneer  life  in  that  locality,  hav¬ 
ing  located  there  when  he  had  only  the 
Indians  for  his  neighbors.  He  died  in  1856, 
aged  sixty-seven  years.  His  wife  died  in 
1872,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  Eleven 
children  were  born  to  them,  J.  S.  being  the 
fifth  in  the  family  and  one  of  the  seven  who 
are  now  living. 

Mr.  Boise  was  six  months  old  when  his 
parents  moved  to  Huron  county,  Ohio,  and 
on  the  frontier  he  was  reared  and  educated. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  engaged  in  teach¬ 
ing  in  Ohio,  and  for  five  years  followed  that 
profession.  After  that  he  entered  the  employ 
of  David  Campbell,  and  traveled  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Clarion  of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  for 
three  years.  The  following  three  years  he 
was  employed  as  chief  clerk  in  the  postoffice 
at  Sandusky.  In  1850  he  went  to  Mil¬ 
waukee,  where  for  six  years  he  was  engaged 
in  the  insurance  business.  From  there,  in 
1856,  on  account  of  ill  health,  he  went  back 
to  Ohio,  and  turned  his  attention  to  farming, 
which  he  followed  there  for  twenty-one 
years.  He  came  to  Iowa  in  1878  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  general  clothing  store  at  Villisca, 
and  here  he  has  since  resided.  In  1884  he 
turned  the  business  over  to  iiis  son,  J.  S. 
Boise,  Jr.,  who  is  still  carrying  it  on,  keeping 
a  full  line  of  clothing,  furnishing  goods,  etc. 
The  store  is  nicely  located,  and  under  its  effi¬ 
cient  management  has  a  thriving  trade.  In 
connection  with  it  is  a  tailor  shop.  Mr, 
Boise  and  his  youngest  son  engaged  in  the 
farming  implement  business  in  1889,  but 
soon  afterward  sold  out  to  Smith  &  Jones. 
He  is  now  practically  retired  from  active 
business. 

In  1850  Mr.  Boise  was  united  in  marriage 


with  Miss  Bellvidere  McGee,  of  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  daughter  of  Thomas  McGee.  Their 
union  has  been  blessed  with  eight  children, 
namely:  Franklin  C.,  Freeland  T.,  J.  S., 
Jr.;  Ellen  A.,  Bellvidere,  Maud  M.,  Seymour 
C.  and  Andalucia.  Ellen  A.  is  the  wife  of 
G.  L.  Smith,  of  the  firm  of  Smith  &  Jones. 
Maud  M.,  an  accomplished  musician,  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  in  1886,  and  has  since, 
with  the  exception  of  one  year  spent  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  been  engaged  as  a  teacher  of  music  in 
the  Wesleyan  University  at  Delaware,  Ohio. 
Andalucia  is  the  wife  of  A.  J.  Sinsel.  Mrs. 
Boise  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Politically  Mr.  Boise  is  a  Republican,  and 
is  now  serving  his  second  term  as  Justice  of 
the  Peace.  He  has  always  been  well  to  the 
front  in  everything  of  a  public  nature,  and 
his  position,  influence  and  abilities  have  ever 
been  at  the  service  of  the  community  of 
which  he  is  an  honored  member. 

— f - 

HOMAS  T.  WATERS,  who  resides  in 
section  5,  Washington  township,  Ad¬ 
ams  county,  is  one  of  the  prominent 
farmers  and  business  men  of  this  community 

He  was  born  in  Peoria  county,  Illinois, 
March  1,  1859,  son  of  Owen  and  Catherine 
(McGinnis)  Waters,  both  natives  of  Ireland. 
Owen  Waters  is  now  engaged  in  farming, 
but  was  for  many  years  employed  as  a  shoe¬ 
maker,  having  learned  that  trade  in  the  old 
country.  He  came  to  America  with  his 
wife  and  one  child  in  1846,  and  settled  in 
Illinois,  where  he  rented  land  until  1871. 
That  year  he  came  to  Iowa,  and  settled  in 
Poweshiek  county.  In  1873  he  moved  to 
Cass  county,  this  State,  where  he  i6  now  a 
respected  citizen.  He  and  his  wife  are  both 
aged  people.  They  have  had  ten  children, 
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live  of  whom  are  now  living,  viz.:  James, 
who  married  Mary  O’Conner;  Catherine, 
now  Mrs.  J.  R.  Eblen ;  T.  T.,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch;  Mary,  wife  of  Frank  Curry,  and 
John  R.,  who  married  Louisa  Curry.  Their 
son  Peter  died  at  the  age  of  twenty  years, 
Owen  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  three  chil¬ 
dren  in  infancy. 

Thomas  T.  launched  out  in  business  for 
himself  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  and 
has  ever  since  been  engaged  in  farming.  He 
moved  to  his  present  location  in  1887,  and 
bought  the  farm  of  160  acres  in  1891.  His 
house  is  nicely  located  on  a  truncated  cone, 
and  overlooks  a  wide  range  of  beautiful,  fer¬ 
tile  country. 

January  18,  1888,  Mr.  Waters  married 
Miss  Anna  Barry,  daughter  of  James  and 
Catherine  Barry,  natives  of  Ireland,  and 
honored  residents  of  Adams  county,  Iowa. 
Their  union  has  been  blessed  with  five  chil¬ 
dren — Sarah  C.,  Owen  G.,  Mary,  Anna  and 
James.  Mary  Eblen,  daughter  of  J.  R.  and 
Catherine  Eblen,  makes  her  home  with  them, 
and  this  arrangement  is  mutually  pleasant  to 
all  parties  concerned. 

Politically  Mr.  Waters  was  formerly  a 
Greenbacker,  but  now  votes  the  Democratic 
ticket.  He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

- • 

OBERT  TOWNSLEY,  one  of  the  aged 
and  prominent  farmers  of  Washington 
township,  Adams  county,  Iowa,  is  a 
native  of  Champaign  county,  Iowa,  born  June 
13,  1880.  His  parents  were  John  and  Han¬ 
nah  (Marshall)  Townsley,  both  natives  of 
Ohio.  The  father,  a  miller  by  trade,  died  in 
1832.  His  wife  lived  to  be  seventy-four 
years  of  age,  dying  in  1866.  She  was  a  de¬ 
voted  Christian  and  a  member  of  the  Method¬ 


ist  Episcopal  Church.  Of  their  nine  children 
Robert  is  the  youngest,  and  he  and  his  broth¬ 
ers,  James  and  William,  are  the  only  ones 
now  living. 

When  Mr.  Townsley  was  twelve  years  old 
his  mother  broke  up  housekeeping  and  he 
went  out  to  work  on  a  farm.  He  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  farm  laborer  when  the  war  broke 
out.  In  August,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  Com¬ 
pany  G,  One  Hundredth  Indiana  Volunteer 
Infantry,  and  served  in  a  number  of  impor¬ 
tant  engagements,  always  acting  the  part  of 
a  brave  soldier.  November  25,  1863,  at  the 
battle  of  Mission  Ridge  he  was  wounded. 
He  was  sent  home  on  a  furlough  and  after 
two  months  rejoined  his  regiment,  continu¬ 
ing  in  the  service  until  he  was  honorably 
discharged  in  June,  1865.  His  father  had 
been  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  for 
services  rendered  his  mother  received  a  land 
warrant. 

The  war  over,  Mr.  Townsley  engaged  in 
farming  on  rented  land  near  Oxford,  Benton 
county,  Indiana.  In  1868  he  came  from 
there  to  Page  county,  Iowa,  where  he  rented 
land  for  three  years.  Then,  in  1871,  he 
bought  the  eighty  acres  in  section  3  where  he 
now  resides.  This  place  is  well  improved 
and  devoted  to  general  farming,  his  chief 
products  being  corn,  oats  and  grass.  His  resi¬ 
dence  is  located  two  miles  and  a  half  north¬ 
west  of  Mount  Etna. 

In  1866  Mr.  Townsley  was  united  in  mar¬ 
riage  with  Miss  Emily  Fletcher,  daughter  of 
John  and  Sarah  A.  (Wrightsel)  Fletcher  of 
Benton  county,  Indiana.  John  Fletcher  was 
a  carpenter  by  trade,  and  in  his  later  years 
was  engaged  in  farming.  He  was  well  and 
favorably  known  throughout  his  county.  He 
was  born  March  28,  1816,  and  died  June  11, 
1885.  His  wife  was  born  August  5,  1824, 
and  died  June  14,  1873.  They  were  the 
parents  of  nine  children,  Mrs.  Townsley  be- 
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ing  the  oldest.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Townsly  have 
five  children, — Lulie,  John,  William  and 
Lillie  (twins),  and  Anna. 

Mr.  Townsley  is  a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R. 
post,  and  is  Senior  Vice-Commander  of  the 
game.  In  politics  he  is  independent,  usually, 
however,  voting  with  the  Republican  party. 

In  referring  to  the  history  of  Mrs.  Towns- 
ley’s  parents,  it  should  be  further  stated  that 
they  were  married  on  the  11th  of  February, 
1841. 

ILL1AM  FUDGE,  a  worthy  and  well- 
to-do  farmer  of  Washington  town¬ 
ship,  Adams  county,  Iowa,  was  born 
in  England,  May  14,  1859.  His  parents  are 
Benjamin  and  Keziah  (Salvage)  Fudge.  His 
father  came  from  England  with  his  family  in 
1869  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  Knox  county, 
Illinois.  There  his  father  and  mother  still 
reside,  aged  respectively  seventy  and  sixty 
years.  They  have  three  sons  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  namely:  William  ;  Benjamin  Albert,  who 
resides  in  Sarpy  county,  Nebraska,  married  a 
Scotch  lady,  Miss  Maggie  McLain,  and  has 
two  children,  Willie  and  May;  Henry  E.,  of 
Knox  county,  Illinois,  married  Miss  Alice 
Weech;  Bessie,  who  is  married  and  lives  in 
California;  and  Elizabeth  A.,  a  member  of 
the  home  circle. 

Ever  since  he  started  out  in  life  for  him- 
seli  William  Fudge  has  been  engaged  in 
farming.  He  came  from  Knox  county,  Illi¬ 
nois,  to  Cass  county,  Iowa,  in  1888,  and  in 
1889  took  up  his  abode  in  Adams  county. 
He  owns  120  acres  of  well  improved  land,  in¬ 
deed,  a  most  beautiful  farm  capable  of  rais¬ 
ing  all  the  various  kinds  of  fruits  and  grains 
indigenous  to  the  State.  His  home  is  located 
three  miles  and  a  half  north  of  Mount  Etna, 
and  commands  a  view  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  fertile  country. 


Mr.  Fudge  was  married  April  6,  1885,  to 
Miss  Ida  Cox,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Cox 
of  Knox  county,  Illinois.  Her  mother,  a 
lady  of  much  culture  and  refinement,  now  re¬ 
sides  in  Cass  county,  Iowa.  She  was  born  in 
England,  of  English  parents,  and  came  with 
them  to  this  country  in  1855.  Her  three 
children  are  Mrs.  Fudge;  Charles,  at  home 
carrying  on  the  farming  operations;  and 
Oren,  a  business-college  graduate,  is  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  cashier  and  bookkeeper.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fudge  have  two  children,  Arthur  and 
Wilbur. 

Politically  Mr.  Fudge  usually  affiliates 
with  the  Republican  party.  He  is  a  repre¬ 
sentative,  good  citizen  of  the  county,  and  be¬ 
lieves  in  keeping  pace  with  nineteenth 
century  progress. 


?OHN  JOHNSON,  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Washington  township,  Adams  county, 
Iowa,  was  born  in  Lancaster  county, 
Pennsylvania,  February  16,  1842,  son  of 
John  and  Mary  Johnson,  both  natives  of 
Ireland.  The  father  came  alone  from  the 
Emerald  Isle  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  set¬ 
tled  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1847  he  moved  to 
Butler  county,  Ohio,  where,  as  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  he  worked  by  the  day  and  the  job, 
chopping,  ditching,  etc.  He  removed  'from 
the  latter  place  to  Bartholomew  county,  In¬ 
diana,  in  1856;  bought  a  team,  rented  land 
and  began  farming  for  himself.  In  1866  he 
moved  to  Iowa  and  settled  in  Adams  county, 
living  on  a  rented  farm  here  until  1870. 
That  year  he  moved  to  Cass  county,  where 
he  still  resides.  He  is  now  about  eighty 
years  of  age,  and  is  highly  respected  by  all 
who  know  him.  His  wife  came  from  Ire¬ 
land  with  her  parents  when  she  was  four 
years  old.  She  and  Mr.  Johnson  were  mar- 
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ried  in  Pennsylvania.  Her  death  occurred 
at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  years.  The  subject 
of  our  sketch  was  the  third  born  of  their 
thirteen  children. 

July  19,  1862,  Mr.  Johnson  enlisted  as  a 
private  and  a  recruit  in  Company  D,  Seventh 
Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry.  His  first  battle 
was  the  second  Bull  Run  fight.  He  was  in 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  served  two 
years  with  the  Seventh  Indiana.  Their  time 
expiring,  the  recruits  and  the  veterans  of  the 
Seventh  Indiana  were  consolidated  with  the 
recruits  and  veterans  of  the  Fourteenth, 
Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Indiana  regi¬ 
ments,  and  was  afterward  called  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Indiana  Veteran  Volunteers.  Mr.  John¬ 
son  was  a  sergeant  of  the  regiment  when 
mustered  out,  his  discharge  being  dated  June 
8,  1865.  At  the  battle  of  Antietam  he  was 
struck  once,  and  at  the  Wilderness  was  hit 
on  the  knee  with  a  spent  ball,  these  two  be¬ 
ing  the  only  times  he  was  hurt,  aud  then  not 
seriously.  While  in  the  service  he  con¬ 
tracted  chronic  diarrhea,  and  from  this  dis¬ 
order  has  never  recovered. 

After  the  war  he  worked  by  the  month  as 
an  employe  until  1868,  when  he  engaged  in 
farming  on  his  own  account  in  Adams 
county.  He  had  bought  ninety  acres  of  land 
in  Washington  township.  This  he  sold  in 
1870,  went  to  Tipton  county,  Indiana,  bought 
eighty  acres  of  land,  and  remained  there  en¬ 
gaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  until  1878. 
In  1880  he  came  a  second  time  to  Adams 
county,  Iowa,  and  the  following  year  pur¬ 
chased  the  farm  on  which  he  now  resides. 
It  is  located  in  section  12  and  consists  of 
175  acres,  185  acres  of  which  are  improved 
and  under  a  good  state  of  cultivation.  His 
residence  is  located  on  the  section  road,  a 
mile  and  three-quarters  from  Mount  Etna. 

September  1,  1867,  he  was  united  in  mar¬ 
riage  with  Miss  Catherine  Harader,  daughter 


of  Christian  and  Mary  A.  Harader,  of  Adams 
county.  Mrs.  Johnson  was  born  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  came  to  Iowa  with  her  parents  in 
1856.  Her  father  is  still  living  in  Kansas 
and  is  now  sixty-five  years  of  age.  Her 
mother  died  in  1867,  at  the  age  of  forty. 
Her  father  is  a  Dunker  minister,  well  known 
throughout  the  State.  He  had  seven  chil¬ 
dren  by  his  first  marriage  and  two  by  the 
second,  Mrs.  Johnson  being  the  third  born  in 
the  first  family.  She  has  been  a  consistent 
member  of  the  Dunker  church  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  have  twelve  chil¬ 
dren,  namely:  Martha,  wife  of  Samuel  Hin¬ 
ton;  Martin,  Rosella,  John  C.,  Earnest,  David 
Waldo,  Daniel,  Roscoe,  Bertha,  Lulu  and, 
Anda  L.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hinton  have  two 
children:  Goldie  and  John. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R., 
the  Farmers’  Alliance  and  the  Industrial 
Union,  being  treasurer  of  the  last  organ¬ 
ization.  Politically  he  is  a  Democrat 


SRED  RICHARDS  was  born  in  Peoria 
county,  Illinois,  February  22,  1857,  son 
of  R.  E.  and  Sarah  (Walford)  Richards, 
both  natives  of  Worcestershire,  England. 
The  father  was  sixteen  years  old  when  he  emi. 
igrated  to  this  country  and  settled  in  Peoria 
county,  Illinois,  where,  some  years  later,  he 
was  married.  To  hirnand  his  wife  were  born 
two  children:  Fred,  Edward,  Charley  Mary 
and  Fanny.  Fanny  is  now  the  wife  of  George 
Tenant  and  lives  on  the  old  home  farm.  The 
father  served  three  years  in  the  late  war  as  a 
member  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
fifth  Illinois  Infantry,  was  wounded  at  Look¬ 
out  mountain,  and  now  receives  a  pension. 

Fred  was  thirteen  years  old  when  lie  came 
to  Adams  county,  Iowa,  and  here  he  was 
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reared  and  educated.  In  1881  he  bought 
wild  land  where  he  now  resides,  in  Lincoln 
township,  section  22.  He  at  once  commenced 
making  improvements  and  is  now  comfort¬ 
ably  situated.  He  has  a  cottage  home,  good 
outbuildings,  orchard,  small  fruit,  etc.,  and 
is  engaged  in  general  farming  and  stock- 
raising. 

January  19,  1881,  he  married  Miss  Lydia 
E.  Frederick,  a  teacher  of  experience  and 
good  reputation.  She  was  born  in  La  Fayette 
county,  Wisconsin,  and  when  eight  years  of 
age  came  to  Adams  county,  Iowa,  finishing 
her  education  in  the  Corning  high  school. 
She  is  a  daughter  of  J.  M.  and  Isabel  (Roberts) 
Frederick,  of  Corning.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rich¬ 
ards  have  three  children:  Harvey  Edward, 
John  M.  and  William  A.  Their  first  child, 
Arthur  F.,  born  October  16,  1881,  was  acci¬ 
dentally  killed  by  a  runaway  team,  June  28, 
1887.  ‘ 

Mr.  Richards  is  a  Republican  politically, 
and  is  now  serving  as  constable  of  Lincoln 
township.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
the  latter  is  associated  with  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
of  Lincoln  township. 


jUPj  R.  AMDOR,  who  resides  on  section 
fl|l  25,  Lincoln  township,  Adams  county, 
upl®  Iowa,  was  born  in  Dearborn  county, 
Indiana,  January  1,  1849.  His  parents  were 
Bennett  N.  and  Sophronia  (Manly)  Amdor, 
the  former  a  native  of  Saxony,  Germany,  and 
the  latter  of  Ohio.  Michael  Amdor,  father 
of  Bennett,  left  Germany  to  prevent  his  old¬ 
est  child  and  only  son,  then  about  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  from  entering  the  army. 
Bennett’s  two  sisters  accompanied  them  to 
America,  and  from  the  eastern  coast  they 
made  the  journey  West  to  Indiana  by  wagon. 


One  of  the  sisters,  Earnestine,  married  John 
Houck  and  after  his  death  was  married  to 
Lotte  Boliam.  The  other,  Christiana,  wedded 
Lawrence  Steinmetz.  Both  sisters  are  yet 
living.  Bennett  Amdor  died  in  Dearborn 
county,  Indiana,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four 
years.  He  was  a  farmer  all  his  life  and  an 
energetic  and  progressive  man.  His  wife  is 
still  living  at  the  old  homestead  in  Dearborn 
county,  and  at  this  writing  is  seventy-one 
years  of  age. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  the  fifth 
born  in  a  family  of  nine  children.  He  was 
reared  on  a  farm,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
began  operations  for  himself,  and  has  ever 
since  followed  the  independent  life  of  a 
farmer.  In  February,  1871,  he  came  to  Iowa. 
One  year  he  rented  land  and  the  next  year 
came  to  his  present  location,  then  wild  and 
altogether  unimproved.  He  now  owns  210 
acres  of  highly  cultivated  and  well  improved 
land,  all  under  fence  and  adapted  to  corn^ 
oats  and  grass.  He  has  an  artificial  grove,  a 
good  bearing  orchard,  and  raises  some  small 
fruit.  His  two  story  residence  is  nicely  lo¬ 
cated  and  before  it  spreads  a  landscape  of 
beautiful  and  fertile  country.  He  is  located 
four  miles  north  of  Carbon  and  on  the  section 
road.  He  raises  a  good  grade  of  cattle,  hogs 
and  horses,  his  stock  consuming  about  all  the 
corn,  hay,  etc.,  produced  on  his  place. 

April  13,  1873,  Mr.  Amdor  married  Miss 
Sarah  Frances,  daughter  of  David  and  Mary 
J.  Cochran,  of  Adams  county.  Mrs.  Amdor 
is  a. lady  of  culture  and  refinement,  possess¬ 
ing  marked  intelligence  and  a  natural  grace 
of  manner.  Her  parents  came  from  Peoria 
county,  Illinois,  in  1870.  Her  father  was 
born  in  Scotland  and  her  mother  in  France. 
They  had  a  family  of  fifteen  children,  of 
whom  nine  are  still  living.  Eleven  children 
have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amdor,  viz.: 
Sophronia,  wife  of  James  H.  Billingsley; 
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Christina,  Ella,  Esther,  Dayton,  Lillie,  Ever¬ 
ett,  Bertha,  and  the  following  deceased:  Au¬ 
gustus  D.,  at  the  age  of  six  months,  and 
Eugene  and  Eunice  (twins),  at  the  age  of  one 
month  and  six  days. 

Politically  Mr.  Amdor  is  a  Democrat. 

- - 

EY.  R.  R.  WYCOFF  was  born  in 
Switzerland  county,  Indiana,  April  22, 
1835.  His  grandparents,  Nicholas  and 
Susan  Wycotf,  came  from  Germany  after 
their  marriage  and  settled  in  Mercer  county, 
Kentucky,  at  a  time  when  they  with  others  had 
to  live  in  forts  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
Indians.  A.  C.  WycofF,  father  of  our  sub¬ 
ject,  was  born  in  Kentucky,  and  about  1826 
went  to  Indiana,  where  he  followed  his  trade, 
that  of  cabinet-maker,  for  nine  years.  He 
then  turned  his  attention  to  farming.  He 
was  married  in  Switzerland  county,  Indiana, 
in  1832,  to  Lydia  Cainine,  a  native  of  that 
State.  In  1840  he  came  to  Iowa  and  settled 
in  Des  Moines  county,  where  he  lived  for 
forty-six  years.  Having  been  a  pioneer  of 
both  Indiana  and  Iowa,  he  well  knew  the 
hardships  and  privations  incident  to  life  on 
the  frontier.  At  the  time  he  settled  in  Des 
Moines  county  he  was  offered  land  where  a 
large  portion  of  Burlington  now  stands,  at  a 
less  figure  than  he  paid  in  one  of  the  out 
townships.  He  died  in  Adams  county,  at  the 
home  of  his  daughter,  Mary  Latimer,  March 
30,  1887,  aged  eighty-one  years.  His  birth¬ 
place  was  Harrodsburg,  Kentucky,  and  the 
date,  September,  24,  1806.  From  his  six¬ 
teenth  year  he  was  a  member  of  the  Method¬ 
ist  Episcopal  Church,  and  for  many  years 
served  as  class- leader  and  steward.  His  widow 
is  still  living  at  this  writing,  seventy-eight 
years  of  age.  She  is  also  a  Methodist,  having 
joined  the  church  in  her  girlhood.  Of  the 


eight  children  born  to  them  seven  are  still 
living,  R.  R.  being  the  oldest;  Susan  is  the 
wife  of  Thomas  Long  and  lives  in  Creston, 
Iowa;  Fletcher  was  the  third  born;  Nicho- 
as  enlisted  in  the  Fourteenth  Iowa  Regi¬ 
ment  of  Volunteer  Infantry,  August  27, 1862, 
and  served  three  years;  he  was  wounded  in 
the  charge  at  the  battle  of  Vicksburg,  May 
22,  1863;  was  discharged  August  25,  1865; 
and  died  several  years  later  from  the  effect  of 
said  wound;  he  was  a  true  Christian  and  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Church;  his  wife 
was  before  her  marriage  Miss  Lncretia  Hall; 
Mary,  wife  of  Joseph  Latimer,  has  already 
been  referred  to;  another  son  is  named 
Abraham;  Lydia  J.,  a  graduate  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Female  Medical  College,  went  to  India 
as  a  missionary  and  physician,  and  three 
years  later  went  to  China,  where  she  is  now 
engaged  as  amissionary;  Hardee,  who  grad¬ 
uated  at  Mount  Pleasant  College,  is  now  a 
minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  Nebraska;  and  another  son  is  M.  A. 

R.  R.  WycofF  received  his  education  in 
the  public  schools.  He  learned  the  harness 
business  and  followed  that  three  years.  Fail¬ 
ing  health  induced  him  to  seek  other  employ¬ 
ment  and  he  turned  his  attention  to  mercan¬ 
tile  business  in  Kossuth,  Iowa.  This  he  fol¬ 
lowed  for  about  thirteen  years  with  good  suc¬ 
cess.  July  5,  1872,  he  came  to  Adams 
county.  He  settled  on  a  farm  of  eighty 
acres  of  wild  land.  He  now  owns  160  acres 
of  improved  land  located  in  section  14,  Lin¬ 
coln  township,  and  here  he  is  engaged  in  gen¬ 
eral  farming  and  stock-raising.  His  two-story 
residence  is  finely  situated  and  commands  a 
pleasing  view  of  beautiful  farming  land. 

March  23,  1858,  Mr.  WycofF  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Lydia  S.,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ephraim  Husted,  of  Des 
Moines  county,  Iowa.  Her  father  is  still 
living,  now  aged  seventy-nine  years.  Her 
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mother  was  born  in  Hamilton  county,  Ohio, 
in  July,  1819,  and  died  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
four  years.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church  from  her  thirteenth 
year.  Mrs.  Wycoff  was  the  oldest  of  their 
seven  children.  Eleven  children  have  been 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wycoff,  viz.:  Amasy, 
a  jeweler  of  Villisca,  married  Anna  Pilking- 
ton,  and  has  one  child  Clarence;  Ellsworth 
D.  i6  married  and  lives  in  Nebraska;  he 
and  his  wife  have  two  children,  Fannie  and 
Effie;  John  E.  married  Nellie  Shepherd  and 
has  one  child,  Ray;  Alonzo  C.  died  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four  years;  EmmaO.,  Burkett, 
Nancy  E.,  Perry  S.,  deceased,  Elmer,  de¬ 
ceased,  Robert  R.,  deceased,  and  Sophronia. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wycoff  and  several  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  members  of  the  United  Brethren 
Church,  and  he  is  a  minister  in  good  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  same.  At  present  he  has  no  reg¬ 
ular  work  as  minister,  but  has  filled  various 
appointments  acceptably  and  preaches  yet 
quite  frequently.  He  is  candid  and  cordial 
in  his  manner  and  is  one  of  the  deservedly 
popular  and  highly  respected  citizens  of  Lin¬ 
coln  township. 

LE  T.  LOVIG,  who  resides  on  a  farm 
in  section  31,  Lincoln  township,  Adams 
county,  Iowa,  was  born  in  Tellemarken, 
Norway,  April  5,  1849.  His  parents  were 
Tarje  and  Joraand  Lovig,  natives  of  Norway. 
They  lived  and  died  in  that  country,  the 
father  passing  away  in  1874,  at  the  age  of 
sixty  years,  and  the  mother  at  the  age  of 
fifty.  They  had  a  family  of  nine  children, 
Ole  T.  being  the  fifth  born. 

Mr.  Lovig  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  in 
1871,  coming  via  Christiania,  Hull,  Liver¬ 
pool  and  New  York.  The  first  summer  after 
his  arrival  in  that  State  he  worked  on  a  farm, 


and  the  following  winter  attended  a  public 
school.  In  the  spring  of  1872  he  came  to 
Adams  county,  Iowa,  and  bought  160  acres 
of  wild  land.  A  part  of  this  he  sold  and 
afterward  bought  more,  now  owning  140 
acres  of  Adams  county’s  richest  soil.  His 
place  is  well  improved  with  good  buildings, 
etc.,  and  all  necessary  conveniences  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  farming  successfully.  His  residence 
is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  Strand,  is  nicely 
located  on  an  elevation,  commanding  a 
magnificent  view  of  beautiful  and  fertile 
country.  He  keeps  from  thirty  to  sixty 
head  of  cattle,  from  eighty  to  120  hogs  and 
about  a  half  dozen  horses.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  farmers  of  this  part  of  the 
county. 

In  1875  Mr.  Lovig  revisited  the  home  of 
his  childhood,  and  when  he  returned  a  year 
later  brought  with  him  to  this  country  five 
persons  from  his  old  neighborhood. 

In  July,  1876,  he  was  married  to  Gro 
Olsdatter  Bergland,  a  native  of  Norway,  and 
in  1877  he  built  the  house  where  he  now  re¬ 
sides.  Their  union  has  been  blessed  with 
six  children,  viz.:  Joraand,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  one  year;  Thomas,  Anna,  Oscar,  Judith 
and  Marie.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lovig  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Norvigen  Lutheran  Church. 
Politically  he  is  an  ardent  Republican. 

- 

ATRICK  EGAN. — This  gentleman  fur¬ 
nishes  a  remarkable  example  of  what 
can  be  acomplished  by  an  energetic,  in¬ 
dustrious  man  with  strong  constitution,  prop¬ 
erly  tempered  with  will  and  determination, 
coupled  with  honest  purpose  to  make  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  life. 

Mr.  Egan  was  born  in  county  Roscommon, 
Ireland,  March  17,  1826,  son  of  Edward  and 
Mary  (Haley)  Egan.  The  father  was  an 
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enemy  to  English  rule,  and  in  this  his  children 
did  not  differ  from  him.  Their  coming  to 
America  happened  in  this  manner:  Thomas 
and  Bridget  had  considered  seriously  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  emigrating  to  this  country,  and, 
as  they  were  without  meams,  finally  appro¬ 
priated  a  sum  of  money  which  the  father 
had  laid  hy  with  which  to  pay  his  landlord. 
On  discovering  what  his  children  had  done, 
he  gave  them  the  money  and  added  more 
thereto.  Landing  here,  the  two  were  well 
pleased  and  in  due  time  sent  for  Patrick  and 
Margaret,  the  former  at  that  time  twenty- 
four  years  of  age.  A  few  years  later,  when 
the  four  had  saved  their  earnings  and  had 
means  enough  to  send  for  the  rest  of  the 
family — -the  parents,  Edward,  Mary,  William 
and  John — they  did  so  and  all  were  united  in 
this  “  land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the 
brave.”  They  settled  in  Lee  county,  Illinois, 
where  the  parents  spent  the  rest  of  their  days 
and  are  buried,  the  father  having  died  August 
6,  1881,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two  years,  and 
the  mother  in  1872,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four.  Both  were  devout  members  of  the 
Catholic  church.  Of  their  eight  children, 
Edward,  Mary,  Thomas  and  Bridget  are  de¬ 
ceased. 

Patrick  Egan  received  his  education  on  his 
native  isle.  He  was  put  to  work  at  the  early 
age  of  twelve  years,  and  has  been  a  hard 
worker  ever  since.  As  already  stated,  he  was 
twenty-four  when  he  came  to  America.  On 
his  arrival  here,  he  stopped  with  an  uncle, 
who  lived  near  Baltimore,  two  years  and  a  half. 
He  then  located  in  Lee  county,  Illinois,  where 
he  made  his  home  for  fourteen  years,  working 
for  the  railroad  company.  During  this  time 
he  laid  up  money  and  speculated  in  town  lots, 
and  later  bought  eighty  acres  of  land  from 
the  railroad  company.  He  subsequently  sold 
the  land,  and  in  .1877  came  to  Adams  county, 
Iowa,  to  the  farm  where  he  now  resides,  in 


section  7,  Lincoln  township.  He  bought  a  half 
section  of  land,  then  all  wild,  now  under  a 
high  state  of  cultivation.  His  cottage  home 
is  nicely  located  and  overlooks  a  most  beauti¬ 
ful  stretch  of  fertile  country.  He  has  a  new 
barn,  other  good  buildings  and  all  necessary 
conveniences  for  successfully  carrying  on  gen¬ 
eral  farming  and  stock-raising.  An  orchard 
of  four  acres  is  among  other  improvements 
on  his  farm. 

Mr.  Egan  was  married  in  Lee  county,  Illi¬ 
nois,  in  1857,  to  Miss  Bridget  McGinnis,  a 
native  of  Ireland.  Following  is  the  issue 
from  their  union:  Edward,  who  died  when  a 
year  and  a  half  old;  John,  who  only  lived 
ten  mouths;  Thomas,  at  home,  engaged  in 
farming  for  himself;  William,  who  has  been 
a  teacher  for  some  time,  is  now  working  on  a 
farm  in  Lee  county,  Illinois;  Mary,  also  a 
teacher;  James,  Patrick,  deceased;  and  Peter. 

Mr.  Egan  and  his  wife  and  some  of  their 
children  are  members  of  the  Catholic  church. 
Politically  he  is  a  Republican. 

fS  .  .  G) 

— — 

*W.  DAY,  a  merchant  of  Prescott,  Iowa, 
was  born  August  1,  1854,  at  Jackson- 
®  ville,  Kentucky,  a  son  of  Hon.  E.  Day, 
now  a  resident  of  Muscatine  county,  this 
State.  In  1863  the  family,  consisting  of 
parents  and  five  children,  emigrated  to  this 
State,  settling  in  Muscatine  county,  where 
J.  W.,  the  second  child,  grew  up  and  received 
his  education.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two 
years  he  started  out  for  himself,  working  for 
L.  M.  Morris  for  three  months;  then,  com¬ 
mencing  in  1876,  he  was  employed  in  a  gro¬ 
cery  for  a  time,  gaining  some  knowledge  of 
mercantile  business.  In  1877  he  came  to 
Corning,  engaging  in  the  grocery  trade,  in  a 
small  way,  and  by  industry  and  good  judg¬ 
ment  he  has  prospered  in  his  trade  and  cor- 
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respondingly  enlarged  his  business.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  his  grocery  he  has  also  a  meat 
market.  He  is  cordial  in  manner, accommoda¬ 
ting  in  disposition  and  a  gentleman  of  integ¬ 
rity  in  all  liis  dealings,  and  accordingly  has 
made  many  friends  in  Adams  county. 

In  February,  1888,  he  married  Miss  Mary 
E.  Clark,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  E.  Clark,  of 
Prescott,  who  was  born  four  and  a  half  miles 
from  Quincy,  Illinois.  She  received  a  good 
education  at  Greenfield.  By  this  marriage 
there  is  one  child,  named  Irma  M.,  who  has 
considerable  musical  talent.  Being  now  only 
eleven  years  of  age,  she  surprises  every  one 
with  her  skill  at  the  piano,  and  she  is  making 
rapid  progress  in  lessons  on  the  violin. 


FHOMAS  HARDEN,  a  prosperous 
farmer  of  section  16,  Prescott  town- 
shio,  was  born  November  15,  1821.  in 
Guernsey  county,  Ohio.  His  ancestors  on 
his  father’s  side  were  from  New  Jersey  and 
those  on  his  mother’s  from  England.  He 
obtained  his  education  in  the  primitive 
log  schoolhouse,  Morrow  county,  Ohio,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years  left  his 
parental  home,  and  for  twelve  years  cultivated 
a  rented  farm.  In  1844  he  married  Miss 
Rice,  a  native  of  New  York.  He  continued 
on  the  farm  a  short  time  after  her  death,  and 
in  1875  located  in  Adams  county,  Iowa.  In 
1860  he  was  again  married,  this  time  to  Miss 
Lockwood,  of  Vermont  ancestry,  and  by  this 
marriage  there  have  been  seven  children,  all 
of  whom  are  living  and  have  obtained  a  good 
education. 

Mr.  Harden  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  in 
Adams  county.  At  first  his  nearest  post- 
office  was  St.  Joseph,  113  miles  distant.  At 
the  time  he  located  near  Quincy  there  were 
only  seven  settlers  in  the  neighborhood,  and 


the  wolves  were  so  plentiful  and  bold  that 
they  would  sometimes,  approach  to  the  very 
door  of  his  cabin.  Of  deer  he  has  seen  as 
many  as  twenty-four  at  one'  time  from  his 
dwelling.  Mrs.  Harden,  although  having 
suffered  much  and  long  from  pioneer  priva¬ 
tions,  has  a  remarkably  good  memory.  Her 
parents  settled  here  about  two  years  previous 
to  Mr.  Harden’s  arrival,  coming  in  1855,  by 
emigrant  wagon,  from  Washington  county, 
New  York,  and  being  six  weeks  on  the 
journey.  Her  father  died  but  a  few  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Harden’s  home  is  about  four  miles 
from  Corning,  where  he  has  by  diligence, 
perseverance  and  economy  accumulated  an 
ample  fortune,  owning  now  over  500  acres  of 
choice  land.  His  beautiful  barn  is  conspic¬ 
uous  for  miles  around.  His  three  sons  con¬ 
duct  the  farm,  and  three  of  his  children  are 
married  and  reside  elsewhere.  In  his  polit¬ 
ical  views  Mr.  Harden  has  been  a  life-long 
Democrat. 


[ZRA  R.  FOSMIRE,  of  section  11, 
Union  township,  Adams  county,  was 
born  in  Monroe  county,  New  York, 
January  8,  1835,  the  son  of  John  Fosmire, 
deceased,  a  native  of  Rensselaer  county,  New 
York.  The  latter  emigrated  to  Knox  county, 
Illinois,  in  1844,  settling  on  a  farm  near 
Galesburg,  when  it  was  yet  a  new  country. 
Ezra  R.,  our  subjeat,  was  reared  to  farm  life 
and  received  his  education  in  the  common 
schools  of  Illinois,  and  also  in  the  Knox¬ 
ville  public  schools.  He  subsequently  learned 
the  wagon-maker’s  trade,  which  he  followed 
several  years,  having  previously  worked  at 
tailoring.  He  was  engaged  at  carpentering 
for  the  United  States  for  a  time  during  the 
war,  and  was  at  Chattanooga  when  Hood’s 
army  threatened  the  place  and  cut  off  our 
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communication  with  Nashville.  Mr.  Fos- 
mire  was  engaged  in  a  wagon  and  carriage 
shop  several  years  in  Oneida,  Illinois,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1879  came  to  this  county,  set¬ 
tling  on  his  present  farm  of  160  acres,  where 
he  is  engaged  in  general  farming  and  stock- 
raising.  He  raises  graded  short-horn  cattle, 
English  Shire  horses  and  Poland-China  hogs. 
He  has  served  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  six 
years,  and  was  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
School  Directors  a  few  years.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  and  Farmers’  Alliance. 

Mr.  Fosmire  was  married  Jnly  5,  1857,  to 
Ellen  Randall,  a  daughter  of  Ralph  Randall, 
of  Knoxville,  Illinois.  They  had  live  chil 
dren:  Adelaide,  Seth  H.,  Fannie,  Frederick 
R.  and  James.  The  mother  died  in  1874, 
and  August  80,  1876,  Mr.  Fosmire  married 
Mrs.  Mary  McDonald;  she  had  one  child, 
Jennie,  by  a  former  marriage,  who  married 
A.  Mayne,  and  resides  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 


RTHUR  M.  BEYMER,  hardware  mer¬ 
chant,  Corning,  was  horn  in  Seneca 
county,  Ohio,  in  May,  1844,  a  son  of 
Arthur  S.  and  Ruth  (Skinner)  Beymer,  na¬ 
tives  of  Ohio.  The  mother  was  of  English 
ancestry,  and  the  father  was  a  farmer  brought 
up  in  the  "Western  Reserve,  came  to  Union 
county,  Iowa,  in  1870,  and  died  in  1872. 
His  mother  is  still  living,  at  Afton,  Iowa,  at 
the  age  of  ninety  years.  They  reared  ten 
children. 

Mr.  Beymer  was  educated  at  the  Seneca 
Academy  and  spent  one  year  at  the  Ohio  Wes¬ 
leyan  University  at  Delaware;  then  returned 
to  farming  for  a  time;  next  was  a  year  in 
commercial  business  at  Clyde,  Ohio,  and  then, 
in  1869,  he  came  to  Corning,  Iowa,  where  he 
engaged  in  the  lumber  trade  fifteen  years, 
selling  lumber  for  nearly  all  the  fine  houses 


in  the  vicinity;  and  he  was  one  of  the  prime 
movers  ot  the  Blue  Grass  League,  organized 
to  produce  blue  grass  in  one  of  the  finest 
regions  in  the  world,  he  being  one  of  the 
early  discoverers  of  the  elements  required  in 
a  good  blue  grass  soil.  Quitting  the  lumber 
trade,  he  engaged  in  the  hardware  business, 
in  which  he  still  continues.  He  has  acquired 
some  good  pieces  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of 
town.  He  was  a  member  of  the  City  Board 
of  Trustees  when  the  electric  lights  and 
water-works  were  established;  was  also  a 
member  of  the  School  Board  thirteen  years, 
during  which  time  the  public  school  build¬ 
ings  and  the  academy  were  erected;  and  he 
has  been  a  trustee  of  the  Corning  Academy. 

He  was  married,  in  1865,  to  Miss  Amine 
L.  Strickland,  of  Clyde,  Ohio,  and  they  have 
had  four  children,  including  one  daughter, 
who  died  when  young.  He  is  a  member  of 
Instruction  Lodge,  No.  275,  F.  and  A.  M. ; 
of  Eureka  Chapter,  R.  A.  M.,  and  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  as  is  also  his  wife.  In 
politics  he  is  a  Republican. 


ts 


LBERT  DOWNING,  proprietor  of  a 
meat  market  at  Corning,  was  born  in 
Indiana,  in  1848,  a  son  of  Albert  and 
Sarah  (Moore)  Downing,  natives  of  Virginia, 
who  were  noted  for  their  piety  and  strict  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  teachings  of  the  Christian 
Church.  His  father  died  in  1862,  and  his 
mother  is  still  living,  in  Cedar  county,  this 
State,  whither  she  emigrated  after  the  death 
of  her  husband. 

Mr.  Downing,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
is  the  third- born  of  six  sons.  Coming  to 
Iowa  thirty- seven  years  ago,  he  grew  up  in 
Cedar  county.  After  twenty-two  years  of 
farm  life  he  came  to  Corning  and  began  his 
present  business,  in  which  he  is  prospering, 
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being  well-known  for  his  faithfulness.  In 
1889-90  he  was  Mayor  of  Corning,  and  has 
always  been  an  earnest  and  practical  sup¬ 
porter  of  all  improvements,  including  electric 
lights,  etc.  lie  is  a  member  of  the  I.  O.  O. 
F.,  and  a  liberal  thinker  on  all  subjects. 

In  1871  he  married  Miss  Mary  Brown,  a 
native  of  Iowa,  and  they  have  four  children, 
named  Albert,  Lulu  Adell,  Clyde  Leroy  and 
Nora  May. 


NTHONY  D.  JONES,  one  of  the  vener¬ 
able  citizens  of  Montgomrey  county  and 
a  carpenter  and  joiner  of  Villisca,  was 
born  in  Greene  county,  New  York,  July 
14, 1821.  His  parents  were  Lora  and  Nancy 
(Smith)  Jones,  and  both  died  in  New  York 
State,  the  former  in  1867,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven  years,  and  the  latter  in  1870,  aged 
seventy-eight.  Of  their  thirteen  children, 
twelve  grew  to  maturity  and  seven  are  still 
living,  Anthony  being  the  fourth  born  and 
the  oldest  now  living.  He  was  reared  in  the 
Empire  State.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  com¬ 
menced  to  learn  the  trade  of  carpenter  and 
joiner.  That  trade  he  has  followed  through 
life,  although  at  various  times  he  has  been 
engaged  at  farming  and  other  work. 

In  May,  1846,  Mr.  Jones  enlisted  in  Com¬ 
pany  I,  First  Regiment  of  New  York  Vol¬ 
unteers,  for  three  years  or  during  the  war. 
The  regiment  went  from  Bath  to  Governor’s 
Island,  New  York,  and  there  our  subject,  and 
indeed  one-third  of  the  company,  were  sick, 
caused  by  bad  water.  By  permission  from 
his  colonel,  he  went  to  the  house  of  a  friend 
and  while  there  and  before  he  had  recovered, 
the  vessel  with  his  regiment  on  board  left* 
New  YY>rk  harbor  for  the  seat  of  war.  The 
war  closed,  however,  before  they  were  one- 
half  way  to  Mexico. 

Returning  home,  Mr.  Jones  worked  at  his 


trade  there  until  the  fall  of  1862,  when  he 
moved  to  Clinton  county,  Michigan,  and 
located  near  Lansing.  He  worked  in  and 
near  Lansing  till  the  spring  of  1864;  moved 
to  Bureau  county,  Illinois;  in  1875  came  to 
Iowa  and  settled  in  Taylor  county;  and  since 
1883  has  been  a  resident  of  Villisca.  While 
in  Taylor  county  he  served  two  years  as  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Peace.  As  a  workman  he  is  skill¬ 
ful  with  tools,  having  few  superiors  in  his 
trade.  He  is  a  remarkably  temperate  man; 
never  drinks  or  uses  tobacco  and  never  played 
cards. 

He  was  married,  August  8,  1854,  to  Miss 
Elina  F.  Aldrich,  daughter  of  Warner  and 
Phidelia  (Eddy)  Aldrich.  Six  children  have 
been  born  to  them:  Frank;  Addie,  wife  of  W. 
B.  Woods;  Charles;  Warner,  deceased;  Eliza¬ 
beth,  now  Mrs.  Stephen  Matson;  and  Delia  B. 
The  whole  family  are  church  members.  In 
politics  Mr.  Jones  is  a  Republican.  • 

— - 


fHARLES  W.  WINNE,  of  the  firm  of 
Frederick  &  Winne,  dealers  in  agricul¬ 
tural  implements  at  Corning,  was  born 
in  1830,  a  son  of  Jacob  and  Ida  Winne,  na¬ 
tives  of  New  York.  His  father,  a  mason  by 
trade,  moved  into  Pennsylvania  and  remained 
there  until  his  death.  Mr.  Winne  remained 
in  that  State  until  1854,  was  engaged  in 
milling  in  Wisconsin  until  1861,  and  then 
enlisted  in  Company  D,  Twelfth  Wisconsin 
Volunteer  Infantry,  and  saw  four  years  of 
hard  service;  was  with  Grant  at  Vicksburg, 
and  later  at  Natchez  and  Meridian,  and  with 
Sherman  on  his  grand  march  to  the  sea,  and 
finally  took  part  in  the  grand  review  at 
Washington.  He  was  never  struck  by  a 
Rebel  bullet  and  was  never  absent  from  his 
regiment. 

After  the  war  he  followed  farming  for  a 
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number  of  years;  in  1879  he  came  to  Iowa, 
and  in  1890  moved  to  Corning,  forming  his 
present  business  relation.  He  is  one  of  the 
oldest  Odd  Fellows  in  the  State,  having 
joined  the  order  in  1854;  is  also  a  member 
of  the  G.  A.  R.,  and  he  attends  worship  at 
the  Congregational  Church. 


fOHN  W.  ALEXANDER,  dealer  in  fur¬ 
niture  at  Corning,  was  born  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  in  1863.  His  parents, 
Ephraim  (who  died  in  Illinois  in  1875)  and 
Helen  (Smith)  Alexander,  were  natives  also  of 
the  Empire  State,  and  had  two  sons  and  a 
daughter;  the  latter  is  now  the  wife  of  Erank 
Widener,  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank. 

Mr.  Alexander,  our  present  subject,  was  a 
farmer  in  Jasper  township,  Adams  county, 
until  1890,  when  he  moved  into  Corning  and 
engaged  in  his  present  business,  into  which 
he  throws  his  energy,  with  commensurate 
success.  His  stock  is  the  nicest  imaginable. 
In  1886  he  married  Miss  Lee,  a  native  of 
Wisconsin,  and  they  have  two  children — 
Martha  and  Frank.  Mr.  Alexander  is  a 
member  of  the  order  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias. 

?OHN  M.  FREDERICK,  of  the  firm  of 
Frederick  &  Winne,  dealers  in  agricul¬ 
tural  implements  at  Corning,  was  born 
in  1830,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  son  of  Abraham 
and  Margaret  (Mills)  Frederick,  natives  of 
East  Coventry,  Chester  county,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  who  lived  and  died  in  that  State.  He 
came  to  Wisconsin  before  the  war  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  farming.  In  1862  he  enlisted  in 
Company  B,  Twenty-Third  Wisconsin  Vol¬ 
unteer  Infantry,  and  served  to  the  end  of  the 


war,  taking  part  in  a  large  number  of  the 
great  sieges  and  battles;  was  with  Banks  on 
the  Red  river  expedition,  Grant  at  Vicks¬ 
burg,  and  Sherman  on  his  march  to  the  sea. 
While  in  the  service  he  was  injured  by  a 
fall,  but  returned  to  be  discharged  with  the 
rest. 

After  the  war  he  resided  again  for  a  time 
in  Wisconsin.  In  1869  he  came  to  Adams 
county,  and  settled  in  Lincoln  township, 
where  he  improved  an  estate  of  200  acres. 

In  1882-3  he  was  county  Treasurer.  In 
1889  he  moved  to  Corning  and  engaged  in 
the  sale  of  agricultural  implements,  in  his 
present  partnership  relation.  Into  his  busi¬ 
ness,  as  in  all  others,  he  has  brought  that 
care  and  integrity  which  have  won  for  him 
an  honored  place  in  the  estimation  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  He  is  a  stalwart  Republican, 
and  a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  R.  A.  M., 
and  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  also  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

He  was  married  in  1857,  to  Miss  Isabella 
Roberts,  and  they  have  had  twelve  children, 
eleven  of  whom  are  living  in  Adams  county. 


ACH ARYr  TAYLOR  WIDENER,  mer¬ 
chant  at  Corning,  was  born  in  Indiana 
in  1856.  His  parents  were  natives  of 
Virginia.  One  of  his  ancestors  was  Peter 
Widener,  the  great  financier.  The  father  of 
our  subject,  a  farmer,  died  in  1873,  and  his 
mother  in  1889.  Of  this  family  the  elder 
sons  fought  bravely  for  the  Union,  and  their 
record  for  faithfulness  in  the  army  makes  one 
of  the  bright  pages  in  the  history  of  Indiana. 

When  a  young  man  Mr.  Widener  became 
a  merchant  at  Farmington,  Fulton  county, 
Illinois,  and  afterward  came  to  Corning  and 
engaged  as  a  merchant  with  Mr.  Chapman; 
but  he  soon  bought  his  interest  and  has  since 
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continued  in  business  alone.  There  is  prob¬ 
ably  no  other  man  in  the  Blue  Glass  region 
who  possesses  finer  taste  or  more  unerring 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  fabrics  than  Mr. 
Widener;  and  bis  integrity  has  led  all  bis 
patrons  to  rely  upon  bis  word  as  to  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  goods.  Indeed,  it  is  a  mark  of  confi¬ 
dence  rarely  seen  in  these  day6.  Mr.  Widener 
is  a  young  business  man  with  a  bright  future. 
Besides  other  real  estate  he  owns  a  cosy  resi¬ 
dence,  embelished  with  much  that  indicates 
his  fine  culture  and  taste.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Congregational  Church  and  takes  an 
efficient  part  in  the  Sunday-school;  is  also  a 
member  of  the  order  of  K.  of  P.  In  poli 
tics  lie  is  a  stalwart  Kepulican.  lie  has  been  a 
member  of  the  School  Board.  Mr.  Widener 
is  a  liberal  man,  unassuming  in  manner  and 
yet  remarkably  efficient  as  a  public-spirited 
citizen. 

In  1882  he  married  Miss  Hettie  Weter- 
man,  and  they  have  had  the  following  named 
children:  Ethel  Vernice,  Carl  Chester  and 
Fay, — all  bright  and  beautiful  children. 


fEFFERSON  PROCTOR,  photographer  at 
Corning,  was  born  in  Elkhart,  Indiana, 
in  1842,  a  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Pow. 
ell)  Proctor.  His  father  was  a  merchant  and 
died  in  1860,  and  his  mother  resides  with 
him,  the  son.  As  he  grew  up  he  learned  the 
trade  of  steam  engineer.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war  he  enlisted  in  Company  D,  Thirty- 
third  Iowa  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  during 
his  service  had  some  thrilling  experiences. 
At  one  time  he  was  captuted  by  guerrillas 
and  a  rope  was  placed  around  his  neck  to 
hang  him  when  he  was  fortunately  saved  by 
the  intervention  of  a  friend.  He  served  with 
his  regiment  in  Arkansas,  Mississippi  and 
Tennessee,  taking  part  in  many  of  the  great 


battles  and  sieges,  and  being  struck  four  times 
with  Rebel  bullets,  bu-t  at  no  time  was  he  so 
severely  wounded  but  that  he  remained  in  the 
ranks. 

Returning  home  after  the  war  he  learned 
photography  and  located  in  Ottumwa,  this 
State.  He  came  to  Corning  when  it  was  a 
straggling  village,  being  the  first  artist  here, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  short  interval  he 
has  been  a  resident  here  ever  since.  He  is 
the  standard  photographer  of  the  place.  He 
has  occupied  his  present  home  twenty  years, 
becoming  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  city. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church  and 
of  the  I.  O.  O.  F. 

In  1866  he  was  married  to  Miss  Alice 
Weston,  and  their  children  are  Amazilla,  now 
the  wife  of  Owens  Eldon;  Aretta  and  May. 

- - - 

8ILLARD  F.  ANDERSON,  black¬ 
smith  at  Corning,  was  born  in  1850, 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  fifth  child  and 
eldest  son  in  the  family  of  seven  children  of 
Richard  and  Ruanna  (Kirkpatrick)  Anderson, 
natives  also  of  that  State.  The  father,  a 
blacksmith  also  by  trade,  and  noted  for  being 
an  uncompromising  temperance  man,  died  in 
March,  1890,  greatly  mourned  by  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  mother  is  still  living  iii  Ne¬ 
braska.  The  parents  moved  to  DeKalb 
county,  Illinois,  when  Millard  was  but  eleven 
years  of  age.  When  still  comparatively 
young  the  subject  of  this  sketch  began  to 
learn  the  trade  of  blacksraithing,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  it  in  Illinois  until  1879,  when  became 
to  Adams  county,  and  has  since  continued  in 
the  business  with  the  exception  of  two  years, 
when  he  was  in  Omaha. 

In  his  politics  he  is  a  stalwart  Republican. 
In  1872  he  began  the  study  of  Freemasonry, 
and  was  initiated  into  the  order  at  Shabbona 
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Grove,  Illinois,  and  he  has  taken  successive 
steps  at  Creston,  this  State. 

His  first  wife  died  in  1879,  the  mother  of 
three  children:  Gracie,  Willie  and  Delia. 
The  last  mentioned  died  at  the  age  of  two 
years.  In  1880  Mr.  Anderson  was  again 
married,  this  time  to  Miss  Electa  Wilson. 

— — 

JU  F.  READHEAD,  D.  V.  S.,  of  Corning, 
was  born  in  Hamilton,  Canada,  the 
son  of  John  Readhead,  a  lumber  mer¬ 
chant.  He  was  brought  up  in  that  city  and 
received  an  excellent  education,  completing 
it  in  a  business  college,  and  in  his  profes¬ 
sion  he  graduated  in  the  Ontario  Vet¬ 
erinary  College,  and  since  then  has  en¬ 
joyed  a  successful  career  in  the  treatment 
of  animals,  having  now  an  extensive  and 
growing  practice.  He  is  a  man  of  integrity 
and  courtesy  of  manner.  He  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  D.  V.  S.,  which  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  Agricultural  Art  Associa¬ 
tion,  with  a  special  diploma  for  high  honors 
and  scholarship.  After  his  graduation  he 
returned  to  Hamilton  and  practiced  with  Dr. 
McTaggert,  an  eminent  veterinary  surgeon, 
for  two  and  a  half  years.  Then,  in  1888,  he 
came  to  Corning,  where  he  is  now  a  favorite 
in  the  community. 


AMUEL  G.  JOHNSTON,  dealer  in 
agricultural  implements,  etc.,  at  Corn¬ 
ing,  was  born  in  Ohio,  in  1824,  a  son 
of  John  and  Margaret  (Carnes)  Johnston, 
the  former  a  native  of  Ireland  and  the  latter 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  reared  on  a  farm 
and  received  only  what  education  the  pioneer 
days  afforded.  He  began  farming  in  Ohio, 
but  in  1866  he  went  to  New  York  City,  where 


he  was  a  wholesale  merchant  for  twenty-three 
years.  In  1878  he  came  to  Adams  county, 
Iowa,  and  engaged  in  farming  in  Prescott 
township.  In  March,  1879,  he  bought  the 
implement  stock  of  Charles  Morse,  and  after¬ 
ward  added  stoves  and  tinware.  He  keeps  a 
complete  line  of  farming  implements,  also 
wagons  and  buggies.  His  goods  are  exactly 
as  represented,  and  his  trade  is  constantly 
growing.  In  his  political  principles  he  is  a 
Jeffersonian  Democrat.  At  his  advanced  age 
he  is  one  of  the  most  genial  and  lively  men 
of  the  community. 

In  1848  he  married  Miss  Sarah  Helen 
Johnston,  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  of  their  ten 
children  nine  are  living.  Mrs.  Johnston  is  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 


HARLES  B.  DEWEY,  a  farmer  and 
stock-raiser  of  Quincy  township,  Adams 
county,  was  born  in  Belmont  county, 
Ohio,  in  1830,  a  son  of  Thomas  L.  and  Mary 
(Morris)  Dewy,  natives  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  moved  when  Charles  B.  was  four  years 
old  to  Morgan  county,  that  State.  He  vividly 
remembers  many  of  the  incidents  of  that 
journey.  The  family  afterward  moved  to 
Athens  county,  same  State,  where  Charles  at 
length  began  life  for  himself,  as  a  farmer. 
Soon  he  moved  to  the  vicinity  of  Columbus, 
Ohio.  In  1853  he  emigrated  to  Iowa,  set¬ 
tling  in  Henry  county,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
rude  but  hospitable  life  of  a  frontiersman. 
In  1863  he  came  to  Adams  county  and  set¬ 
tled  on  section  3,  Quincy  township,  where 
only  twenty-eight  acres  of  land  had  been 
broken.  The  rest  of  his  admirable  farm  of 
270  acres  he  has  himself  made  from  virgin 
soil.  In  time  he  became  fully  engaged  in 
the  rearing  of  live-stock,  in  which  he  has 
excelled.  Although  sixty  years  of  age,  he  is 
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still  hale  and  active,  and  personally  superin¬ 
tends  his  interests.  He  has  been  an  efficient 
member  of  the  School  Board.  In  religion  he 
has  been  a  consistent  member  of  the  United 
Brethren  Church  ever  since  he  was  nineteen 
years  of  age,  and  politically  he  has  been  a 
Republican  ever  since  the  formation  of  the 
party,  aiding  in  the  election  of  the  first  Re¬ 
publican  Governor  of  this  State. 

He  was  married,  in  1850,  to  Miss  Mary 
Gardner,  a  lady  of  rare  Christian  character, 
and  through  all  the  long  struggle  from  pov¬ 
erty  to  affluence  she  has  been  a  reliable  and 
efficient  aid.  At  marriage  their  capital  was 
only  five  dollars,  one  dollar  of  which  went  for 
the  ceremony.  They  are  now  enjoying  a 
competence  in  the  evening  of  life.  She  also 
is  a  member  of  the  United  Brethren  Church. 
They  have  had  six  children,  namely:  Sarah, 
now  Mrs.  Bristow,  of  Nebraska,  and  the 
mother  of  seven  children;  Eliza  McCormick, 
of  Quincy  township,  the  mother  of  three 
children;  Frances  M.,  now  the  wife  of  Rev. 
Surface,  a  United  Brethren  minister,  and  the 
mother  of  one  child;  Mary  A.,  now  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Rodgers,  president  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  at  Galesburg, 
Illinois,  and  has  four  children;  Charles  A., 
an  engineer  living  in  Georgia,  and  Lewis  J., 
who  died  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

- - 

tOLLIN  J.  DEVORE,  one  of  the  well- 
known  citizens  of  Corning,  Iowa,  has 
been  a  resident  of  Adams  county  since 
1874.  He  is  of  French  ancestry.  His  great¬ 
grandfather  came  to  America  with  Marquis 
de  La  Fayette,  under  whom  he  fought  for  the 
freedom  of  the  colonies  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution.  After  the  American  colonies 
had  secured  their  independence,  he  decided 
to  remain  in  this  country,  and  settled  in 


Washington  county,  Pennsylvania.  His  son, 
James  Devore,  the  grandfather  of  our  subject, 
removed  from  Washington  county  to  Ohio, 
when  a  young  man,  where  he  was  an  early 
pioneer.  Jacob  Devore,  our  subject’s  father, 
was  born  in  Champaign  county,  in  1823, where 
he  spent  his  entire  life.  His  mother,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Lydia  Ann  Organ,  is  now 
a  resident  of  Corning.  Jacob  Devore  and 
wife  were  the  parents  of  six  children,  four 
sons  and  two  daughters. 

Rollin  J.  Devore  was  born  in  Champaign 
county,  Ohio,  in  1847,  and  was  reared  to  the 
occupation  of  a  farmer.  In  June,  1862, 
when  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  enlisted  for 
service  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  in  the 
Sixty-sixth  Regiment,  Ohio  Volunteer  In¬ 
fantry,  and  served  four  years,  or  until  in 
June,  1865.  His  regiment  belonged  to  the 
Twelfth  Army  Corps,  and  with  it  he  fought 
at  the  great  battles  of  Chancellorsville  and 
Gettysburg.  Soon  after  the  last  mentioned 
battle,  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Corps  were 
consolidated  and  became  the  Twentieth  Corps, 
and  placed  in  command  of  General  Joe 
Hooker,  and  took  part  in  all  the  important 
engagements  of  the  Atlanta  Campaign,  was 
in  the  siege  of  the  city  of  Atlanta,  and  was 
present  at  the  fall  of  that  stronghold  of  the 
Confederates.  Mr.  Devore  was  severely 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Peach  Tree  Creek, 
and  owing  to  the  trouble  that  his  wound  gave 
him  he  was  placed  on  detached  duty  soon 
after  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  where  he  remained 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  has  never 
really  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  wound. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Devore  re¬ 
turned  to  Ohio,  and  was  soon  afterward  mar¬ 
ried  to  Miss  Jennie  Miller.  In  1874  he 
removed  to  Adams  county,  Iowa,  and  settled 
on  an  unimproved  farm  on  section  27,  Jasper 
township,  of  which  he  has  since  made  a 
beautiful  place.  It  contains  120  acres,  and 
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is  now  occupied  by  liis  son.  Mr.  Devore 
resides  in  the  village  of  Corning.  He  lost  his 
wife  by  death,  in  1880,  she  having  died  at 
their  home  in  Jasper  township.  In  1882  he 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Angeline 
McMillan,  daughter  of  Thomas  McMillan, 
who,  at  an  early  day,  settled  in  Taylor  county, 
Iowa,  just  across  the  line  from  Adams  county. 
He  died  in  1880;  the  wife  and  mother  is  still 
living.  The  first  marriage  of  Mr.  Devore 
was  blessed  with  three  children,  and  his 
present  marriage  by  the  same  number.  Mr. 
Devore  is  quite  largely  engaged  in  the  pur. 
chase  of  live-stock,  and  deals  especially  in 
horses.  By  honorable  and  upright  dealings 
and  by  his  social  character,  he  has  secured 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  He  was  a  gallant  soldier  in  the  war  of 
the  Union,  and  is  an  honored  member  of 
of  Llewellyn  Post  of  Corning. 

D.  SHAW,  a  well-known  citizen  and 
prominent  stock-raiser  of  Adams 
county,  Iowa  (post  office  Briscoe), 
was  born  in  Washington  county,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  December  26,  1835.  His  parents, 
John  and  Sarah  (Harsha)  Shaw,  were  both 
natives  of  Pennsylvania.  The  paternal  grand¬ 
father  was  born  in  Scotland,  came  to  Amer¬ 
ica  at  an  early  day,  and  took  part  in  the 
Revolutionary  war.  The  maternal  grand¬ 
parents  were  John  and  Esther  (McMillen) 
Harsha;  the  former  was  a  cabinet-maker,  and 
served  as  a  soldier  in  the  war  af  1812.  The 
father  of  W.  D.  Shaw  was  an  enterprising 
and  successful  farmer  all  his  life.  He  lived 
and  died  on  the  same  farm,  which  has  been 
known  by  the  name  “  Shaw  ”  for  more  than 
100  years.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  his 
wife  was  also  a  member.  February  4,  1879, 


at  the  age  of  seventy- five  years,  he  was  called 
from  labor  to  reward.  His  wife  passed  away 
July  24,  1868,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years.  Of 
the  thirteen  children  born  to  them,  at  this 
writing,  five  are  still  living. 

W.  D.  Shaw  inherited  the  patriotic  spirit 
of  his  worthy  sires,  and  like  them  in  the  time 
of  war  risked  his  life  for  the  freedom  of  his 
country.  In  April,  1861  he  enlisted  in  the 
three  months  service,  Pennsylvania  having 
her  quota  of  troops  filled  in  the  seventy-live 
thousand  call.  His  regiment  returned  home, 
and  in  August  started  again  for  the  field — 
this  time  for  three  years,  or  during  the  war. 
He  was  Sergeant  in  Company  A,  Eighty- 
fifth  Regiment,  army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
his  first  duty  in  battle  was  the  Peninsular 
campaign,  under  General  McClellan.  He 
took  part  in  the  battles  of  Yorktown,  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  Baltimore  Cross  Roads,  Fair 
Oaks,  Seven  Days’  Battle,  Black  Water, 
Folly  Island,  Morris  Island  and  the  siege  of 
Charleston.  He  was  then  detached  from  his 
regiment  and  appointed  to  receive  recruits 
and  forward  them  to  the  army,  having  his 
headquarters  at  Camp  Reynolds  (Braddock’s 
fields),  Pennsylvania;  during  all  his  service 
he  was  never  wounded  or  taken  prisoner.  His 
discharge  dates  November  22,  1864,  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Shaw’s  brother,  Joseph,  served  the 
same  term  of  service  in  the  same  company; 
another  brother,  Jan.es,  now  living  in  Guern 
sey  county,  Ohio,  served  four  years  in  the 
First  Regiment  of  Yirginia  Cavalry. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Shaw  engaged  in  farm¬ 
ing  in  Pennsylvania;  in  1869  he  came  West 
and  located  where  he  now  resides,  in  section 
4,  Lincoln  township;  his  residence,  one  of  the 
most  attractive  in  Adams  county,  is  beauti¬ 
fully  located,  overlooking,  as  it  does,  a  mag¬ 
nificent  tract  of  country. 

January  22,  1875,  Mr.  Shaw  married  Miss 
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Sarah  Bancroft,  a  daughter  of  Augustus  and 
Abiali  (Flagg)  Bancroft,  natives  and  residents 
of  Grandmanan,  New  Brunswick.  They  have 
three  children:  Sadie  M.,  born  October  28, 
1875,  Fred.  W.,  August  4,  1877,  and  Charles 
S.,  September  11,  1879.  He  and  his  wife  are 
members  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
Politically  Mr.  Shaw  is  a  Republican  and  a 
member  of  the  G.  A.  R. 

fILAS  G.  SIMPSON,  general  merchant 
at  Nodaway,  Adams  county,  is  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  one  of  the  pioneer  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  State  of  Iowa.  He  located  at 
Nodaway  in  the  fall  of  1879  and  engaged  in 
the  hardware  business,  which  he  continued 
about  two  years,  when  he  engaged  in  general 
merchandising.  He  erected  his  present  store 
building  in  1884. 

Mr.  Simpson  is  a  native  of  Dearborn 
county,  Indiana,  where  he  was  born  in  1828, 
the  son  of  Matthias  Q.  Simpson.  The  an¬ 
cestors  of  the  subject  of  this  notice  came  to 
America  in  Colonial  times,  long  before  the 
Revolutionary  war.  The  grandfather,  Will¬ 
iam  Simpson,  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  Au¬ 
gust  25,  1767,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  years 
entered  the  service  of  the  Government  as  a 
teamster.  This  was  during  the  darkest  days 
of  the  struggle  of  the  colonies  for  their  in¬ 
dependence.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
while  yet  a  young  man  he  went  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  there  married  Miss  Anna  Ammer- 
man,  a  lady  of  German  descent.  The  mar¬ 
riage  occurred  May  8,  1797.  In  1800  the 
grandfather  was  a  farmer  in  Cayuga  county, 
New  York,  whence  he  removed  to  Dearborn 
county,  Indiana,  in  1817,  and  thence  to  War¬ 
ren  county  in  1829,  where  he  died,  July  21, 
1841.  William  Simpson  was  of  Irish  de¬ 


scent,  and  was  the  father  of  six  sons  and 
three  daughters. 

Matthias  Q.  Simpson,  the  father  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  and  son  of  William 
Simpson,  was  born  in  the  State  of  New  York 
and  went  to  Indiana  with  his  father’s  family 
in  1817.  He  married  Sina  Garrison,  who 
died  when  her  son,  Silas  G.,  was  but  a  boy. 
The  father  is  still  living,  at  this  writing,  in 
1891,  residing  at  Farley,  Dubuque  county, 
Iowa. 

Matthias  Q.  Simpson  came  to  the  Terri¬ 
tory  of  Iowa  with  his  family  about  1838,  set¬ 
tling  first  in  Jones  county. 

Silas  G.  Simpson  began  life  for  himself  as 
a  carpenter  and  farmer,  but  at  the  age  of 
about  forty-two  years  he  gave  up  carpentry. 
He  was  married  in  Cedar  county,  Iowa,  to 
Miss  Harriet  Hall,  who  died  about  twenty 
years  later.  His  present  wife  was  formerly 
Mrs.  Courtright,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Mary  Shirley.  Mr.  Simpson  has  four  living 
children, — two  sons  and  two  daughters, — two 
of  whom  are  by  his  first  marriage  and  two 
by  the  second. 

Mr.  Simpson  has  been  a  resident  of  Iowa 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  is  a  worthy 
and  respected  citizen. 

8  RANK  A.  CLARKE,  who  resides  on 
section  22,  Quincy  township,  is  a  son  of 
a  pioneer  family  of  Adams  county.  His 
father,  Hezekiah  B.  Clark,  located  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Quincy,  September  18, 1855.  He  was 
bora  in  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  July  24,  1816, 
the  son  of  Colonel  James  Clark,  who  be¬ 
longed  to  an  early  Connecticut  family.  Mr. 
Clark  remained  in  that  State  until  a  young 
man,  and  was  reared  to  mercantile  pursuits, 
his  father  having  been  a  merchant  at  Leba¬ 
non.  About  the  time  he  had  attained  his 
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manhood  he  removed  with  his  father’s  family 
to  Le  Roy,  Genesee  county,  New  York,  and 
later  the  family  removed  to  Michigan.  There 
the  parents  spent  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 
H.  B.  Clark  was  married  in  Wayne  county, 
Michigan,  in  1840,  to  Miss  Caroline  Y.  Tay¬ 
lor,  a  native  of  Ontario  county,  New  York, 
born  in  1818,  who  went  with  her  parents  to 
Michigan  when  about  ten  years  old.  Her 
parents  were  Philo  and  Theodosia  (Stout) 
Taylor,  who  continued  to  live  in  Michigan. 
After  marriage  Mr.  Clark  was  engaged  in 
farming.  In  1855  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  Adams  county,  Iowa,  and  settled  at 
Quincy,  which  was  then  a  flourishing  village 
and  the  county  seat  of  Adams  county.  There 
he  eno-ao-ed  in  the  mercantile  business,  in 
which  he  continued  until  death,  which  oc¬ 
curred  March  24,  1868.  He  and  wife  were 
the  parents  of  three  children,  one  son  and 
two  daughters,  viz.:  Julia,  the  eldest,  became 
the  wife  of  F.  M.  Davis,  and  died  December 
6,  1881;  Frank  A.,  the  second  child  and  the 
eldest  son,  was  born  in  Michigan,  Decem¬ 
ber  3,  1848,  being  about  seven  years  old 
when  he  came  with  his  parents  to  Adams 
county;  he  married  L.  Augusta  Lovejoy, 
and  they  have  a  daughter,  Maud.  The  third 
child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Clark  was  Ida, 
who  died  in  early  childhood,  born  January 
10,  1863.  Mr,  Clark  was  an  esteemed  and 
respected  citizen,  and  a  moral  and  upright 
man.  His  religious  sentiments  were  of  the 
most  pronounced  type,  and  he  was  especially 
noted  for  bis  piety  and  consistent  Christian 
life.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  and  his  home  in  early  days 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  gospel  of  any 
denomination.  His  hospitality  in  that  re¬ 
gard  was  unbounded.  In  the  days  of  slavery 
he  was  a  friend  of  the  slave,  was  identified 
with  the  Abolition  party,  and  was  ever  ready 
to  help  the  escaping  slaves  to  the  land  of 


freedom.  In  short  he  was  a  most  estimable 
and  worthy  man.  His  wife,  who  now  re¬ 
sides  with  her  son  in  Quincy  township,  was 
a  worthy  companion  of  her  esteemed  husband. 

®||OAH  N.  ODELL,  who  resides  on  sec- 
fj|/I  tion  2  in  Nodaway  township,  is  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  Adams  county,  and  one 
of  the  oldest  present  residents  of  his  town¬ 
ship,  the  time  of  his  coming  having  been  in 
November,  1856.  There  were  then  but  few 
families  in  the  township.  He  was  born  in 
Crawford  county,  Ohio,  in  1826,  the  son  of 
Eli  Odell,  a  native  of  Vermont,  who  removed 
when  a  boy  of  eleven  years  with  his  parents 
to  New  York,  thence  to  Canada,  and  from 
there  went  with  an  uncle  to  Crawford  county, 
Ohio,  in  1822,  when  he  was  a  youth  of  nine¬ 
teen  years.  There  he  married  Miss  Asenath 
Parcher.  In  1854  Eli  Odell  removed  with 
his  family  to  Winterset,  Madison  county, 
Iowa,  where  they  lived  until  death.  They 
were  the  parents  of  two  sons  and  five  daugh¬ 
ters  who  grew  to  mature  years.  The  two 
sons  and  three  daughters  are  now  living. 

Noah  N.  Odell,  the  subject  of  this  notice, 
settled  on  section  16  in  the  fall  of  1856,  and 
there,  in  that  year,  erected  a  steam  sawmill. 
This  was  the  first  steam  sawmill  in  Adams 
county,  which  was  an  entirely  new  mill  when 
Mr.  Odell  bought  it  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio, 
and  had  it  shipped  to  the  place  where  it  was 
erected.  An  effort  was  made  about  the  same 
time  to  erect  an  old  steam  sawmill  at  Brook, 
but  it  was  not  a  success,  so  that  Mr.  Odell’s 
mill  may  properly  be  said  to  be  the  first 
steam  sawmill  erected  in  Adams  county.  He 
removed  his  mill  to  Brooks  in  the  spring  of 
1859,  and  in  1863  to  Washington  township, 
having  sold  it  to  Christopher  Hardier.  This 
mill  had  now  disappeared,  as  the  man  to 
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whom  Mr.  Odell  sold  it  disposed  of  various 
parts  to  different  persons,  who  removed  the 
same  from  the  county.  Mr.  Odell  has  car¬ 
ried  on  farming  ever  since  his  mill  experience, 
but  in  connection  therewith  was  also  engaged 
in  carpentering  and  building  for  many  years. 
His  father  was  a  carpenter  and  he  very  natur¬ 
ally  learned  that  trade.  He  has  done  much 
building  in  Adams  county,  having  built  the 
first  frame  barn  of  any  importance;  this  was 
on  what  is  known  as  the  “  Billy  Wilson  ”  farm 
in  Quincy  township.  The  largest  barn  he 
built  was  on  the  Vernon  place  near  Corning. 
In  fact  he  has  erected  a  large  number  of  both 
dwellings  and  barns  in  Adams  and  Mont¬ 
gomery  counties.  He  has  resided  on  liis 
present  farm  since  1866.  He  has  a  fine  farm 
of  200  acres,  and  has  also  given  land  to  his 
sons. 

Mr.  Odell  was  married  in  1847  to  Miss 
Lydia  A.  Field,  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Selden  Field,  a  native  of  Connecticut. 
Her  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Lydia 
Ketchum,  a  native  of  Vermont,  but  reared  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Odell  have  seven  children,  six  sons  and  one 
daughter,  and  have  lost  four  daughters  by 
death.  In  his  political  affiliations  Mr.  Odell 
has  been  a  Republican  ever  since  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  that  party.  His  first  presidential 
vote  was  cast  for  Martin  Van  Buren.  He 
voted  for  General  Fremont  in  1856,  and  for 
General  Harrison  in  1888,  and  all  Republi¬ 
can  presidents  between  those  two.  He  was 
reared  in  the  Abolition  school  of  politics,  his 
father  having  belonged  to  that  party,  and  in 
his  early  days  in  Ohio  helped  many  an  escap¬ 
ing  slave  on  his  way  to  freedom.  He  and 
his  wife  have  long  been  faithful  and  consist¬ 
ent*  members  of  the  Christian  church. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  give  a  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch  of  Mr.  Odell,  one  of  the 
best  known  pioneers  of  Adams  county,  who 


with  his  wife  came  here  when  the  country 
was  new,  and  have  done  their  part  in  contrib¬ 
uting  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
county.  The  lives  of  such  as  they  are  well 
worthy  of  preservation  in  the  annals  of  the 
county  with  which  they  have  been  so  long 
and  closely  identified.  Cordial  and  genial  in 
disposition  and  ever  generous  and  hospitable, 
they  have  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all. 

1CHAEL  M.  KENNEDY,  a  trusted 
and  valued  employe  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Corning,  was  born  in  county  Tip¬ 
perary,  Ireland,  in  April,  1832,  the  son  of 
Patrick  and  Jane  (Ryan)  Kennedy,  natives  of 
that  country  and  farmers  who  spent  their 
lives  there.  Of  their  four  children,  the  two 
daughters  remained  in  the  old  country,  while 
the  two  sons  came  to  America,  one  of  whom 
is  a  resident  of  Farmer  City.  In  1856 
Michael  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  the  ship 
Compromise,  Captian  Childs,  and  in  due  sea¬ 
son  landed  at  New  York.  After  spending  five 
years  in  Connecticut  he  came  to  Illinois,  in 
May,  1862,  and  fn  May,  1870,  he  came  t>> 
Omaha  and  shortly  to  Corning,  where  he  took 
charge  of  a  section  of  railroad  four  miles 
long,  besides  one  a  half  miles  of  side-track. 
His  long  service  here  for  such  a  company  as 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  is  suf¬ 
ficient  evidence  of  his  faithfulness.  As  a 
citizen  he  is  esteemed  as  quiet  and  law-abid¬ 
ing,  yet  having  the  courage  of  his  convic¬ 
tions.  He  has  acquired  a  small  piece  of  land 
and  erected  for  himself  a  cosy  residence. 
Politically  he  is  a  staunch  Democrat,  and  he 
and  his  wife  are  faithful  members  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

He  was  married  in  April,  1862,  in  Fair- 
field,  Connecticut,  to  Miss  Susan  Connors,  a 
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native  of  county  Tipperary,  Ireland,  and  they 
have  five  children,  as  follows:  Mary,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months;  John,  the 
eldest  son,  born  in  July,  1865;  Ellen,  in 
1866;  Michael,  in  1867;  and  Katie,  in  No¬ 
vember,  1871. 

Jgj|AUL  D.  McCLELLAND,  who  resides 
m?  on  section  35,  is  one  of  the  well-known 
early  settlers  of  Nodaway  township, 
coming  in  1859.  He  was  born  in  Greene 
county,  Pennsylvania,  July  29,  1823,  the  son 
of  John  McClelland,  also  a  native  of  that 
county.  The  great-grandfather  of  our  sub¬ 
ject  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  the  grand¬ 
father,  James  McClelland,  was  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Greene  county.  On  his 
mother’s  side,  Mr.  McClelland  is  of  Scotch 
descent.  His  mother  was  Mary  Dawlin, 
born  near  Philadelphia.  She  was  the  mother 
of  six  children,  and  died  when  her  son,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  about  ten  years 
old.  Later  the  father  re-married,  and  eight 
children  were  horn  by  this  union.  Only 
three  of  the  first  children  are  now  living, 
viz.;  James,  a  resident  of  Washington 
county,  Iowa,  and  Paul  D.,  and  Mrs.  Sarah 
Ann  Bishop,  a  resident  of  Knox  county, 
Ohio.  Of  the  second  family  of  children 
three  are  also  living:  William  H.,  a  resident 
of  Wymore,  Nebraska;  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Fraser,  of  Harrison  county,  Wisconsin; 
Charles,  in  Mount  Liberty,  Knox  county, 
Ohio. 

Mr.  McClelland  lived  in  his  native  county 
until  his  fourteenth  year,  when  he  removed 
with  his  father’s  family  to  Knox  county. 
The  mother  had  died  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  father  in  Knox  county,  in  September, 
1862,  in  his  sixty-sixth  year.  The  second 
wife  is  still  living,  with  her  youngest  son, 
Charles,  in  Knox  county.  Paul  D.  was 


reared  to  the  occupation  of  farming.  He 
married  Miss  Elizabeth  Guthrie,  January  1, 
1846,  a  daughter  of  James  and  Mary  (Mc- 
Kibben)  Guthrie.  The  mother  was  born  in 
Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1824, 
but  removed  to  Ohio  with  her  parents  when 
but  thirteen  years  old.  The  parents  contin¬ 
ued  to  live  in  Ohio,  in  Muskingum  county, 
until  death.  They  had  two  sons  and  six 
daughters,  only  three  of  whom  are  known  to  be 
living.  After  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
McClelland  continued  to  live  in  Ohio  until 
1856,  when  they  emigrated  to  Iowra.  They 
came  all  the  way  by  wagon  to  Warren  coun¬ 
ty,  and  were  about  four  weeks  in  making  the 
journey.  Mr.  McClelland  has  three  brothers 
living  in  Warren  county,  and  his  intention 
was  to  make  a  settlement  there,  but  finally 
decided  to  come  to  Adams  county  after  a  res¬ 
idence  in  Warren  county  of  nearly  three 
years.  The  time  of  his  settlement  on  his 
present  place  was  in  the  spring  of  1860.  His 
first  land  in  this  county  consisted  of  200 
acres,  160  of  which  was  prairie  and  forty 
acres  timber  land,  and  no  improvements 
whatever  had  been  made  on  the  place  when 
he  purchased  it.  His  first  residence  was  a 
hewn  log-house,  located  just  north  of  his 
present  residence.  He  occupied  this  house 
until  he  built  his  present  residence  in  1870. 
He  has  added  232  acres  to  his  first  purchase, 
and  now  has  a  farm  of  380  acres.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Clelland  paid  $700  for  200  acres  of  his  orig¬ 
inal  purchase,  which  was  the  extent  of  his 
financial  ability.  By  honest  industry  he 
made  his  land  a  beautiful  farm,  and  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  comforts  of  life. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  McClelland  have  had  nine 
children,  four  sons  and  five  daughters,  and 
three  are  now  deceased.  The  living  are 
John,  Cynthia  A., 'Paul  M.,  Clarinda,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Ellen  and  Rev.  William  C.  McClelland. 
The  three  deceased  were:  Margaret  Jane, 
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the  second  child,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  years;  James  L.,  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven  years,  and  Mary  M.,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  months.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McClel¬ 
land  are  numbered  among  the  oldest  and 
most  esteemed  citizens  of  Adams  county, 
wdiere  they  have  lived  so  long,  and  are  well 
worthy  a  place  in  the  prominent  record  of 
the  old  settlers  of  Adams  county.  Politi¬ 
cally  Mr.  McClelland  is  a  Democrat.  He 
cast  his  first  Presidential  vote  for  Jame6  K. 
Polk,  in  1844.  The  family  are  members  of 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Nodaway  township,  and  their  son,  Rev. 
William  C.,  is  the  present  pastor  of  this 
church. 

SETER  DOYE,  a  resident  of  section  5, 
Mercer  township,  is  a  native  of  France, 
born  May  3,  1843,  and  is  a  son  of  Peter 
and  Mary  Ann  (Pruines)  Doye,  natives  of 
the  same  country.  In  his  youth  he  served 
an  apprenticeship  at  the  butcher’s  trade  in 
the  city  of  Paris,  and  worked  at  the  business 
until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He 
then  entered  the  army  and  served  six  years; 
he  fought  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  and 
was  severely  wounded  in  battle;  for  several 
months  he  was  unfit  for  active  duty,  and 
while  home  on  a  furlough  he  joined  the 
Communists,  for  which  he  would  have  been 
punished  had  he  not  deserted  and  sought 
freedom  on  our  shores;  he  landed  at  New 
Orleans  September  3,  1871,  remaining  in 
that  city  one  year.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
he  went  to  Indian  Territory,  and  in  August, 
1872,  he  landed  in  Adams  county,  Iowa;  he 
located  with  the  French  colony,  in  Prescott 
township,  and  resided  there  three  years. 

Mr.  Doye  was  married  March  23,  1873,  to 
Miss  Hortense  Montaldo,  who  was  born  in 
Illinois,  a  daughter  of  Ignatius  and  Celine 


(Pigney)  Montaldo.  The  father  was  a  native 
of  Spain,  and  the  mother  was  born^in  France; 
they  were  united  in  marriage  in  Hancock 
county,  Illinois,  where  Mrs.  Doye  was  born. 
In  1853  Mr.  Montaldo  was  sent  as  an  agent 
of  the  Icarian  colony  to  look  up  a  suitable 
location  for  carrying  on  agriculture.  He 
came  to  Iowa,  and  pre-empted  a  large  tract 
of  Government  land  in  Adams  county,  and 
afterwards  accepted  the  position  of  president 
of  the  colony.  When  Mrs.  Doye  was  three 
years  old  her  parents  removed  to  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  resided  there  for  twelve  years;  she 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that 
city,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  she  be¬ 
gan  to  teach,  following  that  vocation  for 
several  years.  Mr.  Montaldo  died  December 
21,  1871.  His  widow  still  survives  him, 
and  is  now  a  resident  of  Adams  county. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doye  settled  in  their  present 
home  in  1875;  they  have  a  fine  farm  of  280 
acres  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  They 
are  the  parents  of  five  children:  Ignatius  is 
now  being  educated  at  the  State  Agricultural 
College  at  Ames,  Iowa;  George,  Robert, 
Frederick  and  Charles. 

Politically  Mr.  Doye  affiliates  with  the 
Republican  party  and  is  a  staunch  advocate 
of  its  principles. 

—• - 

f  OHN  CASEY,  farmer  and  stock-raiser, 
section  14,  Mercer  township,  was  born 
in  Butler  county,  Ohio,  April  6,  1837, 
the  older  of  two  children  of  Adam  and 
Rachel  (Cook)  Casey.  The  former  was  a 
native  of  Germany  and  came  to  this  country 
when  a  young  man;  he  located  in  Ohio, 
where  he  married  the  above,  who  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Ohio  and  of  English  and  German 
descent.  In  1843  the  family  removed  to  the 
Territory  of  Iowa,  and  when  our  subject  was 
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ten  years  of  age  his  father  died  and  the  fam¬ 
ily  returned  to  Ohio,  and  he  worked  out  on  a 
farm  until  he  was  nineteen  years  old.  In 
1856  he  and  his  mother  again  came  to  Iowa 
and  settled  on  the  lands  his  father  had  previ¬ 
ously  entered,  where  he  followed  farming 
until  he  came  to  Adams  county.  He  was 
married  June  20,  1861,  to  Miss  Catherine 
Yakle,  who  was  born  in  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia,  and  a  daughter  of  Luke  and  Ann 
Eliza  (Frink)  Yakle,  who  came  from  Ger¬ 
many  about  the  year  1835,  and  first  settled 
in  Virginia,  then  removed  to  Butler  county, 
Ohio,  and  in  1844  came  to  Henry  county, 
Iowa.  Here  Mr.  Yakle  passed  the  balance 
of  bis  days,  and  his  widow  still  resides  here. 
In  May,  1874,  Mr.  Casey  removed  to  Adams 
county  and  purchased  160  acres  of  wild  land, 
which  he  improved,  and  followed  general 
farming  until  1885,  when  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  growing  and  improving  of 
the  variety  of  potatoes*  and  has  since  made  a 
specialty  of  that  line,  from  which  be  has 
gained  a  wide  reputation  in  this  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  States. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Casey  are  the  parents  of  six 
children:  Alice  J.,  the  wife  of  M.  J.  Riley; 
Jonathan  E.,  Franklin  A.,  Leveright  L., 
Laura  R.  and  Charles  B.  Mrs.  Casey  is  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  Politically 
Mr.  Casey  is  a  Republican. 


tS.  BUTLER,  a  retired  farmer  of  Adams 
county,  was  born  in  Rush  county, 
®  Indiana,  May  12,  1832.  He  is  a  son 
of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (Shannon)  Butler, 
natives  of  Fleming  and  Shelby  counties, 
Kentucky,  respectively.  The  paternal  grand¬ 
father  came  from  London,  England,  and  died 
in  Kentucky  during  the  war  of  1812.  In 
1830  the  parents  of  Mr.  Butler  removed 


from  their  Kentucky  home  to  Rush  county, 
Indiana,  and  settled  on  a  tract  of  wild  land 
which  was  cleared  and  improved  through 
their  efforts,  aided^by  their  children.  There 
were  seven  children  in  the  family,  two  of 
whom  died  in  youth. 

Mr.  Butler  was  the  second  born,  and  his 
younger  days  were  spent  in  assisting  his 
father  in  the  clearing  and  improving  of  the 
farm.  He  remained  under  the  parental  roof 
until  he  had  attained  his  majority,  and  then 
began  teaching  school  in  his  native  State.  In 
1860  he  went  to  Adams  county,  Illinois, 
where  he  taught  for  two  years,  returning  at 
the  end  of  that  time  to  Indiana.  August  13, 
1862,  he  enlisted  in  Company  K,  Thirty- 
second  Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry,  and 
started  for  the  South  to  take  a  part  in 
putting  down  the  Rebellion.  He  joined 
the  company  at  Cowan,  Tennessee,  the 
regiment  being  a  part  of  the  army  of  the 
Cumberland,  then  stationed  at  Nashville, 
Tennessee.  He  was  in  many  severe  engage¬ 
ments,  was  with  Sherman  on  his  march  to 
the  sea,  and  witnessed  the  grand  review 
which  was  held  in  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  at  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was 
honorably  discharged  June  22,  1865,  and 
returned  to  his  former  home  in  Rush  county, 
Indiana.  After  a  short  stay  there  he  went  to 
Adams  county,  Illinois,  again,  and  resumed 
his  profession,  that  of  teaching,  which  he 
followed  until  he  came  to  this  county  in  1871. 

April  17,  1872,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Shelby,  a  native  of  Athens  county* 
Ohio,  and  a  daughter  of  Wilson  and  Mar¬ 
garet  (Shields)  Shelby.  On  coming  to  this 
county  he  purchased  240  acres  of  land,  which 
was  still  in  the  wild  state  in  which  Nature 
had  left  it.  This  he  improved  and  cultivated, 
until  it  is  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  county. 
In  1890  he  sold  this  land,  and  is  in  circum¬ 
stances  to  live  comfortably  the  remainder  of 
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his  days,  and  enjoy  the  accumulations  of  his 
many  years  of  labor. 

Mrs.  Butler  departed  this  life  May  19, 
1888.  She  and  her  husband  were  consistent 
members  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
In  his  political  opinion  Mr.  Butler  is  an  un¬ 
compromising  Republican,  and  he  is  also  an 
ardent  worker  in  the  temperance  cause. 

- -»■■%*  - 

8 RED  SCIIAFROTH,  one  of  the  leading 
stock-raisers  and  farmers  of  Jasper 
^  township,  was  born  in  the  canton  of 
Berne,  Switzerland,  February  5,  1841.  He 
is  a  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Sutlen)  Shaf- 
roth,  natives  of  the  same  place.  In  1852  the 
family,  consisting  of  the  parents  and  nine 
children,  emigrated  to  America  and  settled 
in  Monroe  county,  Ohio.  There  Mr.  Shafroth 
purchased  a  farm  and  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  days.  He  died  in  the  spring  of  1863, 
and  his  wife  survived  him  but  three  weeks. 

Young  Shafroth  was  reared  on  a  farm  and 
attended  the  district  school;  he  assisted  his 
parents  in  the  maintenance  of  the  family  un¬ 
til  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  when  he 
enlisted  August  14,  1862,  in  Company  E,  One 
Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Ohio  Volunteer  In¬ 
fantry.  He  participated  in  many  hard-fought 
battles,  and  did  his  country  valiant  service. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  honorably  dis¬ 
charged,  June  14,  1865,  and  returned  to  his 
Ohio  home  where  he  resumed  the  occupation 
of  agriculture. 

Mr.  Shafroth  was  united  in  marriage  June 
6,  1866,  to  Miss  Margaret  Walter,  a  native 
of  Switzerland  and  a  daughter  of  Jacob  Wal¬ 
ter,  who  emigrated  from  Switzerland  in  1853, 
and  settled  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  In  the 
spring  of  1868  our  subject  came  to  Adams 
county,  and  settled  on  what  is  known  as  the 
Dairy  Farm  near  Corning;  there  he  resided 


until  1877,  when  he  purchased  his  present 
farm,  which  contains  200  acres  of  good  land 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  He  makes  a 
specialty  of  breeding  short-horn  cattle  and 
Berkshire  hogs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shafroth  are  the  parents  of 
five  children:  Emma  M.,  Mary,  the  wife  of 
Rev.  W.  C.  McClelland,  of  Nodaway  town¬ 
ship;  Cora,  Louis  and  Clara.  The  family 
were  deeply  bereaved  by  the  death  of  the  wife 
and  mother,  which  occurred  January  10, 
1882,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  years. 

Mr.  Shafroth  is  a  member  of  the  Cumber¬ 
land  Presbyterian  Church.  Politically  he 
affiliates  with  the  Democratic  party. 

M.  CASHMAN,  farmer  and  stock- 
raiser,  has  been  identified  with  the 
®  interests  of  Adams  county  since  the 
spring  of  1877.  He  was  born  in  Clinton 
county,  Ohio,  July  28,  1843.  and  is  a  son  of 
George  and  Rebecca  J.  (Murphy)  Cashman; 
there  were  twelve  children  in  the  family,  of 
which  he  is  the  seventh.  The  father  was  a 
native  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of 
German  parentage;  the  mother  was  born  in 
Ohio,  and  was  a  daughter  of  Jacob  Murphy, 
one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Clinton  county, 
Ohio,  where  he  lived  and  died  upon  a  farm 
pre-empted  from  the  Government.  The 
parents  of  Mr.  Cashman  died  in  Knox  county, 
Illinois,  the  father,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one 
years,  and  the  mother,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three.  He  was  reared  to  the  life  of  a  farmer; 
at  the  age  of  nine  years  he  went  with  his 
parents  to  Knox  county,  Illinois,  where  his 
youth  was  spent  in  assisting  on  the  farm,  and 
attending  the  district  school.  He  remained 
under  the  paternal  roof  until  he  was  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  He  was  married 
I  December  23,  1871,  to  Miss  Lydia  A.  Harper, 
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a  native  of  Knox  county,  Illinois,  and  a 
daughter  of  Daniel  Harper,  who  was  one  of 
the  first  settlers  of  Knox  county.  One  child, 
Sarah  Maud,  blessed  this  union.  In  1877, 
March  9,  Mr.  Cashraan  came  to  Adams 
county,  Iowa,  and  purchased  320  acres  of 
land  in  a  wild  state;  he  at  once  began  the 
task  of  placing  it  under  cultivation.  At  that 
time  it  was  thought  that  tame  grass  would 
not  grow  on  the  prairie,  but  Mr.  Cash  man, 
firm  in  his  conviction  that  such  was  not  the 
case,  sent  to  Illinois  for  seed,  and  the  result 
of  this  experiment  was  the  first  tame  grass 
grown  in  the  county  of  Adams.  He  also 
brought  a  car-load  of  short-horn  cattle  to  his 
farm,  and  has  since  made  a  specialty  of  rais¬ 
ing  live-stock  of  a  high  grade.  His  farm 
consists  of  240  acres  of  fine  land,  well  adapted 
to  the  raising  of  live-stock. 

Mr.  Cashman  was  a  second  time  married, 
in  March,  1882,  to  Imogene  Manrose,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Fulton  county,  Illinois,  and  a  daughter 
of  Burman  Manrose,  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  a 
pioneer  of  Fulton  county,  Illinois.  One 
child,  Florence  M.,  has  been  born  of  this 
union. 

Mr.  Cashman  is  a  member  of  the  Farmers’ 
Alliance. 

ro»  ^  1*  1  I'  i :n  —  ^ 

1S|||ENJAMIN  MOORE  was  born  inFlera- 
fj|pA  ing  county,  Kentucky,  August  28, 1821. 

His  father,  S.  J.  Moore,  served  in  the 
war  of  1812.  He  was  a  native  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  was  a  son  of  Amos  Moore,  who 
was  born  in  Scotland,  and  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  war.  The  mother  of  our  sub¬ 
ject  was  Jane  (Jamison)  Moore,  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania.  Her  father,  Lord  John  Jam¬ 
ison,  was  born  in  Scotland,  and  received  a 
collegiate  education  there.  After  coming  to 
America  he  was  engaged  as  a  teacher  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky,  and  lived  to  he 


eighty-nine  years  of  age.  His  wife  was  be¬ 
fore  her  marriage  Miss  Jane  Wills.  In  1834 
Samuel  J.  Moore  and  wife  left  Kentucky  and 
moved  to  Putnam  county,  Indiana,  where  the 
mother  died  in  1838.  The  father  subse¬ 
quently  went  to  Rising  Sun,  on  the  Ohio 
river,  and  from  there  came  to  Marion  county, 
Iowa,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three  years.  He  was  by  trade  a  cooper  and 
wheelwright.  Of  their  six  sons  and  one 
daughter,  only  the  subject  of  our  sketch  and 
his  sister  are  now  living.  The  latter,  Sarah 
Strahan,  is  seventy-eight  years  of  age.  One 
son,  Robert  P.  Moore,  was  State  Attorney  of 
Kentucky.  His  death  occurred  at  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio. 

Benjamin  Moore  was  fourteen  at  the  time 
of  his  going  to  Indiana,  and  in  that  State  he 
grew  to  manhood.  In  1840  he  came  to  Iowa 
and  remained  one  season  in  Des  Moines 
county.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  settled 
in  Henderson  county,  Illinois,  where  he  lived 
until  1856,  and  during  that  time  was  deputy 
Sheriff  four  years.  His  next  move  was  to  Ad¬ 
ams  county,  Iowa.  He  first  lived  in  Washing¬ 
ton  township,  then  in  Douglas,  and  in  1883 
settled  on  the  farm  of  fifty  acres  in  Quincy 
township,  where  he  now  lives.  His  place  is 
well  improved  with  good  buildings,  and  has 
one  of  the  finest  orchards  in  the  county.  He 
has  500  trees  in  bearing,  of  which  seventy- 
five  are  cherry  and  thirty  are  apricot  trees. 
He  also  has  a  large  variety  of  small  fruits. 

Mr.  Moore  was  married  in  Henderson 
county,  Illinois,  in  1845,  to  Margaret  I. 
Spencer,  a  native  of  Bourbon  county,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  daughter  of  Alfred  and  Elinor  Spencer, 
both  natives  of  Kentucky.  Mrs.  Moore, 
however,  was  reared  in  Knox  county,  Illi¬ 
nois.  They  have  nine  children  living,  viz.: 
Robert  A.,  an  attorney  of  Kearney,  Ne¬ 
braska;  Winfield  Scott,  Lincoln  township, 
I  this  county;  Sarah  Ellen,  wife  of  John  Har- 
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low,  of  Kingman,  Kansas;  Alfonzo,  a  lawyer 
of  Callawray,  Nebraska;  Ollie  J.,  wife  of  L. 
A.  Brittan,  Douglas  township,  this  county; 
Curtis  L.,  also  of  Douglas  township;  Nancy 
A.,  wife  of  Ed.  Leach,  Corning,  Iowa;  Alfred 
J.,  a  postal  clerk,  and  Arthur  E.,  at  home. 
Four  of  their  children  are  deceased:  Benja¬ 
min,  who  died  at  the  age  of  ten  years;  Mon¬ 
roe,  who  died  at  the  age  of  fourteen  months, 
and  two  children  that  died  in  infancy. 

Few  men  in  the  county  are  better  known 
than  Benjamin  Moore.  For  forty  years  he 
has  acted  as  auctioneer,  and  for  eight  years 
he  was  Justice  of  the  Peace.  His  political 
affiliations  are  with  the  Republican  party. 
Ever  interested  in  religious  matters,  he  has 
served  as  class-leader  and  Sabbath-school 
superintendent  for  many  years. 

(£>  *  6  CL' 

ILLIAM  THOMAS’  livery  and  sale 
stables,  Red  Oak,  Iowa,  were  estab 
lished  here  in  1879,  and  have  since 
changed  hands.  It  is  now  one  of  the  leading 
popular  livery  institutions  of  Red  Oak.  For 
three  years  previous  to  the  present  proprie- 
sorship,  J.  P.  Thomas,  the  father  of  William, 
was  the  owner  and  manager.  The  barn  is 
located  a  square  east  of  Mr.  Thomas’  resi¬ 
dence,  is  25x112  feet  in  dimensions,  and 
the  buggy  room  is  fifty  feet  square.  Every 
department  is  neat  and  well-arranged.  Mr. 
Thomas  keeps  twenty  head  of  good  drivng 
horses,  for  all  classes  of  drivers,  and  splendid 
carriages,  both  single  and  double,  and  his 
turnouts  are  second  to  none  in  style  and 
comfort. 

Mr.  Thomas  came  to  this  county  in  1876. 
He  was  born  in  Louisa  county,  Iowa,  in 
1858,  the  son  of  J.  T.  Thomas,  a  well-known 
citizen  of  Red  Oak ;  was  reared  to  farm  work 
and  was  married  in  January,  1880,  to  Mary 


A.  Hughes,  and  they  have  two  children:  Etta 
and  Louie.  Mr.  Thomas  is  a  good  business 
man,  accommodating  and  popular.  He  is  a 
member  of  Lodge  No.  120,  I.  O.  O.  F. 

OBERT  DIVINE,  of  Red  Oak,  Iowa 
proprietor  of  Cold  Springs,  is  one  of  the 
reliable,  enterprising,  fine  stock  men  of 
Red  Oak,  and  one  of  the  well-known  citizens 
of  the  county,  having  settled  here  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1875,  where  he  has  since  resided  and 
been  identified  with  the  interests  of  the 
county. 

He  was  born  in  Ireland  in  March,  1844, 
and  is  a  son  of  William  and  Mary  (Kelley) 
Divine.  He  was  nine  or  ten  years  of  age 
when  his  father  emigrated  to  America  and 
settled  in  New  York.  He  grew  to  manhood 
in  Washington  county,  New  York,  being 
reared  a  farmer  and  receiving  his  education 
in  the  public  schools. 

He  was  married  January  12,  1870,  in 
Washington  county,  to  Miss  Margaret  Wil¬ 
son,  daughter  of  William  and  Jane  (Wier) 
Wilson.  She  was  born  in  Ireland,  but  when 
two  years  of  age  her  parents  came  to  New 
York;  she  was  reared  and  educated  in  Wash¬ 
ington  county,  New  York. 

Mr.  Divine  resided  in  New  York  until 
1872,  when  he  came  to  Warren  county,  Illi¬ 
nois.  He  resided  near  Kirkwood  some  three 
years,  and  then  came  to  this  county.  He 
bought  eighty  acres  of  land  in  Grant  town¬ 
ship,  where  he  remained  five  years.  He  then 
sold  the  farm  and  rented  land  one  year.  He 
purchased  160  acres  three  and  a  half  miles 
from  Red  Oak,  which  he  kept  two  years.  He 
then  sold  eighty  acres  to  a  neighbor  and  ex¬ 
changed  the  other  eighty  acres  for  land  in 
Nance  county,  Nebraska.  His  next  pur¬ 
chase  of  land  was  160  acres  in  Red  Oak 
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township.  This  he  traded  to  John  Hayes  for 
the  farm  where  he  now  resides — Cold  Springs. 
The  place  contains  160  acres  of  land  well 
improved.  It  is  situated  one  mile  from  the 
city  limits.  Mr.  Divine  has  a  good  frame 
house,  situated  on  a  natural  and  pleasant 
building  site,  from  which  Red  Oak  can  be 
seen  in  the  distance.  He  has  two  good  barns, 
one  56  x  72,  well  arranged  for  stock  and  feed, 
the  other  24  x  30,  yards,  sheds  and  feed  lots. 
There  are  several  good  springs  on  the  farm 
from  which  it  derives  its  name;  there  is  a 
modern  windmill  for  grinding  feed  and 
pumping  water;  water  for  the  house  is 
brought  by  pipes  to  a  reservoir  near  and  is 
conveyed  to  the  house. 

Mr.  Divine,  though  but  a  short  time  in  the 
business  of  raising  shorthorn  cattle,  has  a 
good  start,  having  secured  some  of  John 
Hayes’  cattle. 

Mr.  Divine  and  wife  have  nine  children, 
viz.:  William  James,  Ella  J.,  Andrew  J., 
Robert  H.,  George  A.,  Mary  Gracie,  Minnie 
Myrtle,  Maggie  Belle,  and  Haney  May. 

Politically  lie  is  a  Republican. 

He  and  his  wife  and  three  children  are 
members  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Red  Oak;  he  is  one  of  the  active  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  official  board  and  an  elder  in  the 
church.  He  is  also  an  active  worker  in  the 
Sabbath-school.  He  is  yet  in  the  prime  of 
life,  intelligent  and  one  of  the  esteemed  men 
of  the  county. 


mflLLIAM  CLARK  is  a  member  of 
wfflU  ®rm  Clark  &  Co.,  proprietors 
rejssri  of  the  River  Roller  Mills  near  Red 
Oak.  This  mill  was  established  about  1870, 
by  Samuel  Wheeler,  an  old-time  miller  of 
this  county.  It  was  later  operated  for  some 
time  by  J.  J.  Monk.  Mr.  Clark  leased  the 
mill  in  1882  and  afterward  bought  out  the 


owners.  The  building  is  a  substantial  one, 
forty  feet  square  and  about  forty  feet  high? 
has  a  double  set  of  rollers,  with  a  capacity  of 
eighty  barrels  a  day,  of  first-class  flour.  The 
company  therefore  has  a  large  local  trade, 
shipping  some  to  adjacent  towns  and  some 
even  to  Chicago.  The  products  of  their  mill 
give  the  best  satisfaction  everywhere  they  are 
used.  The  son,  E.  E.  Clark,  a  practical  mil¬ 
ler  of  nine  years’  experience,  is  a  partner. 

Mr.  William  Clark,  the  senior  member  of 
thefirm,  came  herein  the  spring  of  1869.  He 
was  born  in  Adams  county,  Pennsylvania, 
March  6,  1838.  a  son  of  James  Clark,  who 
was  a  native  of  Ireland  and  came  to  America 
when  a  young  man,  and  was  married  in 
Pennsylvania,  to  Miss  Adaline  Bittinger,  a 
native  of  that  State.  The  father  was  a  con¬ 
tractor  and  builder  of  pikes  and  public  roads. 
Mr.  Clark  was  reared  in  Adams  and  Franklin 
counties,  of  the  Keystone  State,  until  sixteen 
years  of  age.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
went  to  Mt.  Carroll,  Illinois,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  the  wood  trade  and  in  the  grocery 
business.  In  1869  he  came  to  Montgomery 
county,  and  opened  up  a  new  farm  west  of 
Bed  Oak;  later  he  was  engaged  as  a  brick 
mason  in  this  city,  and  afterward  in  the  butch¬ 
er’s  trade,  and  finally,  in  1882,  he  entered  the 
milling  business.  He  also  has  a  good  farm 
and  is  a  successful  feeder  of  live-stock  and 
dealer  in  the  same. 

February  7,  1861,  at  Mt.  Carroll,  Illinois, 
Mr.  Clark  was  married  to  Miss  Maria  J. 
Adair,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  who  was 
reared  at  Mt.  Carroll,  and  they  have  four 
children,  viz.:  E.  E.,  who  is  in  company  with 
his  father;  F.  H.,  a  clerk  in  the  postoffice  at 
Omaha;  Jesse  N.,  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa; 
and  Nellie,  at  home.  The  family  lost  one 
by  death,  their  fourth  child,  at  the  age  of 
three  years. 

In  his  political  sympathies,  Mr.  Clark  is  a 
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radical  Republican;  in  religion  he  is  a  mem 
her  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  in 
which  he  is  steward,  class-leader  and  Sunday- 
school  worker;  and  his  wife  and  three 
children  are  also  members  of  the  same  church. 
Mr.  Clark  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  intelligent, 
cordial  and  highly  respected. 

•/pi AST  END  LIVERY,  FEED  AND 
fij|L  SALE  STABLES,  of  Elliott,  Iowa; 

M.  Lindsay,  proprietor.  This  is  the 
popular  and  leading  livery  institution  of  the 
place,  where  the  proprietor  keeps  a  sufficient 
supply  of  driving  horses,  single  and  double 
carriages,  etc.,  and  indeed  everything  that  is 
needed  for  good  turnouts.  Mr.  Lindsay  came 
from  Kansas  and  started  in  business  here  in 
1889,  buying  out  Joseph  Humphries,  who 
had  had  the  place  for  a  year.  The  barn, 
which  is  a  good  one  and  located  on  Main 
street  near  the  hotel  and  depot,  and  conveni¬ 
ent  to  all  the  business  houses,  was  built  by 
Martin  Soddars,  56  x  100  feet  in  dimensions 
and  well  arranged.  Mr.  Lindsay  thoroughly 
understands  the  business,  being  withal  kind 
and  obliging. 

ILe  was  born  in  Mercer  county,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  April  1,  1846,  a  son  of  Henry  and 
Sarah  (Hazen)  Lindsay,  both  natives  of  that 
State,  who  emigrated  to  Iowa  when  our  sub¬ 
ject  was  a  babe,  settling  in  Jackson  county. 
When  he  became  a  young  man  he  visited 
Erie  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  resided  two 
years  at  Edinboro.  Coming  to  Jackson 
county,  he  lived  there  until  1871,  when  he 
moved  to  Kansas,  settling  in  Ottawa  county, 
as  a  pioneer,  where  he  took  a  homestead. 
After  improving  two  or  three  farms  there 
until  1888  he  came  and  took  his  present  situa¬ 
tion. 

He  was  married  at  Minneapolis,  Kansas, 


in  1878,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Little,  who  had 
been  born  and  brought  up  in  Ottawa  county,  , 
Kansas,  the  daughter  of  Hugh  R.  Little,  one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  that  county.  They 
have  had  five  children,  three  of  whom  are 
now  living:  Hugh  Ben,  Chester  Milo  and 
Archie  J.  Mr.  Lindsay  is  one  of  the  reliable 
and  popular  men  of  Elliott,  a  Republican,  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  order,  Lodge  No. 
493,  and  of  the  Christian  Church. 

- - 

IRAM  KENT,  an  enterprising  farmer 
of  section  7,  Prescott  township  (post- 
office  Corning),  was  born  in  Putnam 
county,  Indiana,  April  20,  1845,  the  son  of 
Moses  and  Dolly  (Miller)  Kent,  natives  of 
Vermont.  The  parents  were  married  in 
Hew  York  State,  near  Buffalo,  and  afterward 
moved  to  Putnam  county,  Indiana.  In  1856 
the  Kent  family  moved  to  Poweshiek  county, 
Iowa,  where  the  mother  died  in  1868  and  the 
father  in  1881.  He  was  a  farmer  all  his  life. 
Politically  he  was  a  Republican. 

Mr.  Hiram  Kent  resided  with  his  parents 
until  1882,  when  he  purchased  wild  prairie 
land  in  Adams  county,  and  he  is  rapidly  im¬ 
proving  it,  having  already  one  of  the  best 
farms  in  the  neighborhood;  it  embraces  111 
acres.  The  appurtenances— residence,  yard, 
grove,  barn,  wells, — are  sufficient  in  number 
and  in  good  order.  The  house  is  14  x  24  feet 
in  dimensions,  with  an  L  14x16  feet, — both 
parts  being  a  story  and  a  half  high.  In  re¬ 
spect  to  national  issues  Mr.  Kent  is  a  Repub¬ 
lican.  He  is  a  genial  gentleman. 

He  was  married  in  June,  1863,  to  Eliza¬ 
beth  Viretta  Erip,  a  worthy  partner  for  life. 
She  was  born  in  Missouri,  a  daughter  of 
William  Erip,  a  native  of  Maryland.  Her 
mother’s  maiden  name  was  Martha  Arbuckle, 
and  she  died  during  the  childhood  of  Mrs. 
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Kent.  Mrs.  Kent  was  reared  in  Poweshiek 
county,  Iowa.  Her  father  lives  at  Marengo, 
Iowa,  being  now  eighty-one  years  old.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kent  have  three  children,  namely: 
Clara  Florence,  wife  of  John  D.  Bagenstos  of 
Poweshiek  county;  Mary  Ann,  who  married 
Ellsworth  James,  and  is  now  living  in  Pres¬ 
cott  township;  and  Benjamin,  at  home. 
Three  children  died,  viz. :  Laura  Isabelle,  at 
the  age  of  live  and  a  half  months;  Cornelius 
Allen,  when  thirteen  and  a  half  months  old; 
and  Clinton  Oscar,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
two  years  and  four  months. 


~W.  SCHRADER,  a  farmer  of  Nod¬ 
away  township  (postoffice  Nodaway), 
®  was  born  in  Germany,  May  10,  1845, 
a  son  of  Charles  and  Mary  (Traft)  Schrader, 
both  natives  of  Germany.  Mr.  Schrader, 
whose  name  introduces  this  sketch,  came  to 
America  in  1858,  with  two  older  brothers, 
the  parents  having  died  when  F.  W.  was 
seven  years  old.  They  first  settled  at  Buffalo, 
New  York,  then  in  the  country  near  by. 
Young  Schrader  received  a  good  education, 
in  both  the  English  and  the  German  lan¬ 
guages.  In  1871  he  came  to  Taylor  county, 
Iowa,  and  cleared  a  tract  of  land  from  the 
brush  and  grubs,  making  of  it  a  fine  farm. 
In  1882  he  sold  that  place  and  purchased 
eighty  acres  of  wild  land  a  mile  from  Nod¬ 
away  station,  where  he  now  lies,  and  which 
place  is  now  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the 
vicinity.  In  1883  he  built  a  modern  resid¬ 
ence,  24  x  28  feet  and  two  stories  high,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  beautiful  scenery.  All  the 
farm  appurtenances  are  sufficient  in  number 
and  in  good  order. 

In  his  views  of  national  policy  Mr.  Schrader 
is  a  Democrat,  and,  with  his  wife  and  three 


of  the  children,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  he  married 
Miss  Mary  Barron,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
but  reared  and  educated  in  Erie  county,  New 
York,  whither  her  parents  had  moved  during 
her  childhood.  Before  her  marriage  she  was 

O 

a  school-teacher.  Her  father  was  Ray  R. 
Barron,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania;  her  mother’s 
maiden  name  was  Lucy  Knowlton.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Schrader  have  four  children,  namely: 
Arthur  A.,  in  a  wholesale  house  at  Creston, 
Iowa;  Cora  Estella,  a  successful  teacher;  Delia 
Cordelia  Cynthia  and  Herbert. 

He  was  married  in  1870,  in  Ralls  county, 
Missouri,  to  Miss  Mary  Pierson,  a  woman  of 
intelligence  and  of  a  good  family,  born  in 
New  Jersey,  a  daughter  of  Morris  and  Mary 
Ann  Pierson.  They  have  three  children: 
Morris  A.,  Alice  and  Robert  S. 

Mr.  Schrader  is  a  Republican  in  his  political 
views,  and  a  member  of  Meyerhoff  Post,  No. 
466,  G.  A.  R. ;  formerly  he  was  a  member  of 
Thomas  Lundy  Post  at  Yillisca,  and  he  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at 
Nodaway,  to  which  religious  body  his  wife 
and  daughter  also  belong. 


fOHN  F.  HUMBERT,  one  of  the  prog¬ 
ressive  farmers  of  Jasper  township,  has 
been  a  resident  of  Adams  ounty  since 
1854.  He  was  born  in  France,  January  4, 
1837,  and  is  a  son  of  John  and  Margarett 
(Aubry)  Humbert.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
years  he  came  with  his  father  to  America, 
landing  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  There 
he  remained  four  years,  spending  a  portion  of 
the  time  in  attending  the  common  schools. 
In  1854,  as  before  stated,  he  came  to  Adams 
county,  where  he  assisted  his  father  in  clear- 
ing  up  a  farm;  he  resided  under  the  parental 
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roof  until  he  had  attained  his  majority.  He 
then  went  to  Hancock  county,  Illinois,  but 
after  a  year  aud  a  half  he  returned  again  to 
Adams  county.  He  and  his  brother  pur¬ 
chased  his  father’s  farm,  and  also  the  live¬ 
stock;  as  they  had  little  means  to  pay  down, 
they  had  a  struggle  for  some  time,  but  by 
hard  work  and  good  management  they  met 
their  obligations  as  they  became  due;  they 
lived  economically,  and  were  soon  out  of  debt. 

Mr.  Humbert  was  united  in  marriage 
January  22,  1862,  to  Miss  Susan  Jane  Mc¬ 
Mahan,  a  native  of  Johnson  county,  Missouri, 
and  a  daughter  of  Moses  and  Mary  (Taylor) 
McMahan.  The  parents  were  formerly  from 
Tennessee,  but  removed  to  Missouri  in  1858. 
After  his  marriage  our  esteemed  subject  set¬ 
tled  on  the  farm  he  had  bought  of  his  father, 
where  he  resided  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
In  1867  he  traded  it  for  a  tract  of  eighty 
acres  of  unimproved  land,  the  residence  being 
a  small  log  cabin.  This  place  he  improved, 
and  as  his  means  would  permit  he  invested  in 
other  land,  until  he  now  owns  eighty  acres  in 
section  11,  eighty  acres  in  section  16,  and 
forty  acres  in  section  10,  all  of  which  is  well 
improved  and  under  excellent  cultivation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Humbert  are  the  parents  of 
five  children:  Mary,  the  wife  of  R.  J.  Mahe, 
of  Corning;  Margaret,  wife  of  Peter  Gerard, 
of  Mercer  township;  Frank,  a  farmer  in  this 
township;  Samuel,  also  a  farmer, and  William. 
Mr.  Humbert  has  served  as  school  director 
for  several  years,  is  a  self-made  man,  and  a 
good  citizen  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 


fAMES  J.  HAMILTON,  one  of  the  well- 
known  pioneer  farmers  of  section  34, 
Nodaway  township  (postoffice  Nodaway), 
was  born  in  county  Tyrone,  Ireland,  on 


March  23,  1823,  the  son  of  James  and  Jane 
(Fife)  Hamilton,  natives  of  the  same  county. 
Mr.  Hamilton,  our  subject,  was  reared  to 
farm  life  in  his  native  country.  In  1841  he 
emigrated  to  the  New  World,  sailing  from 
Londonderry,  Ireland,  to  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick,  thence  down  the  coast  to  Boston 
and  to  New  York,  where  he  obtained  work  on 
a  farm.  During  the  war  he  enlisted  in  Com¬ 
pany  A,  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-eighth  New 
York  Infantry  Volunteers,  and  served  about 
a  year,  being  in  action  in  ten  different  States. 
His  company  went  to  New  York,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Baltimore,  Yorktown  and  in  the  raid 
after  General  Lee  made  an  attempt  to  enter 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  honorably  discharged, 
and  returned  to  his  home  in  Orange  county. 
New  York.  He  lived  there  until  1867,  and 
then  came  to  Iowa  and  purchased  eighty 
acres  of  land,  where  only  a  few  acres  had 
been  broken  and  a  log-cabin  built.  This 
constitutes  a  portion  of  his  present  fine  farm 
of  160  acres,  well  improved  and  furnished 
with  all  the  appurtenances,  in  good  order, 
essential  to  a  first-class,  rural  home.  The 
residence  is  a  modern  frame  house,  16  x  24, 
with  L  14  x  20,  and  one  and  one-half  stories 
high;  the  barn  is  16x40,  and  the  granary 
14  x  16.  Native  shade-trees  and  an  orchard 
also  grace  the  premises.  With  reference  to 
national  questions  Mr.  Hamilton  takes  Dem¬ 
ocratic  views,  but  for  local  offices  he  votes 
for  the  “  best  men.”  He  and  his  wife  belong 
to  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
are  exemplary  members  of  society,  kind  and 
hospitable  to  all. 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  married  in  Orange 
county,  New  York,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five 
years,  to  Miss  Sarah  Jane  Kelley,  a  worthy 
help-mate  to  her  husband.  She  was  born, 
reared  and  educated  in  Ireland,  a  daughter  of 
James  Kelley,  who  was  killed  by  an  accident 
when  she  was  a  child.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ham- 
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ilton  have  an  adopted  son,  named  William 
Lawrence  Hamilton. 


►3^ 


M.  REICHARDT,  a  prominent  farmer 
residing  on  section  22,  Nodaway 
'®  township,  was  born  at  Altenberg, 
Saxony,  February  4,  1852,  the  third  of  the 
four  sons  of  Godfrey  and  Ida  Wilhelmine 
(Kuenstler)  Reichardt,  natives  also  of  Saxony. 
His  father  died  January  2,  1877,  in  Saxony, 
and  his  mother  is  still  living,  aged  sixty-nine 
years.  From  the  age  of  fourteen  to  seven¬ 
teen  years  he  served  an  apprenticeship  at  the 
glazier’s  trade,  and  then  emigrated  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  landing  at  New  York,  October  30,  1869. 
After  spending  six  weeks  visiting  an  aunt 
he  came  to  Bureau  county,  Illinois,  where  he 
worked  upon  a  farm  and  attended  school, 
according  to  the  season,  for  about  four  years, 
when,  in  1880,  he  came  to  Adams  county. 
For  the  first  three  years  here  he  made  his 
home  with  his  brother,  A.  F.  He  then 
married  and  settled  upon  his  present  farm, 
which  he  had  bought  in  1875,  and  which  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
house,  14  x  24,  one  and  one-half  stories  high, 
is  erected  upon  a  beautiful  site  and  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  fine  lawn,  ornamented  with 
trees,  etc.,  and  a  barn  and  out-buildings,  etc., 
are  well  arranged  and  in  good  trim,  all  con¬ 
stituting  good  evidence  of  the  thrift  of  the 
proprietor.  On  national  questions  Mr. 
Reichardt  is  a  zealous  Republican.  In  re¬ 
ligion  he  was  reared  a  Lutheran,  and  his  wife 
a  Methodist.  Mr.  Reichardt  is  a  well  in¬ 
formed  citizen,  and  frank  and  cordial  in  his 
manner. 

He  was  married  November  29,  1883,  in 
Jasper  township,  this  county,  to  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  Storch,  a  popular  and  successful  teacher, 
horn  in  Tioga  county,  Pennsylvania,  a 


daughter  of  Leonard  and  Mary  (Krieger) 
Storch.  By  this  marriage  there  are  two 
sons,  namely:  Chester  Otto,  born  July  29, 
1886,  and  Albert  Godfrey,  February  22, 
1890.  One  child  died  in  infancy. 

AMES  WHITE,  a  well-to-do  farmer  of 
section  35,  Nodaway  township,  was  born 
in  Muskingum  county,  Ohio,  near  Zanes¬ 
ville,  May  17,  1849,  a  son  of  Alfred  White, 
a  favorably-known  pioneer  of  that  county 
who  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  of  English 
ancestry.  Mr.  Alfred  White  was  married  in 
Ohio  to  Eliza  Devoll,  who  died  when  the 
son,  our  subject,  was  a  lad  of  fifteen  years 
old.  Afterward  he  was  again  married.  He 
improved  a  farm  of  360  acres,  in  Nodaway 
township,  and  a  few  years  before  his  death 
moved  to  Brooks,  wrhere  he  died. 

Mr.  James  White,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  reared  on  a  farm  in  Nodaway 
township,  obtaining  his  schooling  in  the 
pioneer  log-schoolhouse.  After  his  marriage 
he  left  his  parental  home  and  worked  rented 
land  three  years;  then,  in  1859,  purchased 
ninety  acres  of  his  present  farm  of  Milton 
Ritchie,  who  had  improved  the  place.  Since 
then  lie  has  added  by  further  purchases,  until 
he  now  owns  250  acres.  His  home  farm 
contains  130  acres,  and  there  are  120  acres 
in  two  lots  on  section  36.  Twenty  acres  are 
timber  land.  His  home  place  is  one  of  the 
finest  farms  in  Adams  county.  A  good 
stream  of  water  runs  through  the  farm.  The 
residence,  barn  and  other  buildings  and 
appurtenances  all  show  the  prosperity  and 
good  judgment  of  the  owner.  In  his  po¬ 
litical  views  he  has  always  been  a  Democrat, 
and  as  a  citizen  he  is  one  of  the  solid  men  of 
Adams  county.  Mrs.  White  belongs  to  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church. 
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In  April,  1871,  in  tiiis  county,  Mr.  White 
married  Miss  Agnes,  a  daughter  of  George 
Bowers,  of  Nodaway  township.  Of  their 
eight  children  four  died  in  infancy.  The 
living  are:  Mattie,  Etta,  Felbert  and  Ora. 

- - 

D.  BYCROFT,  a  successful  farmer  and 
favorably  known  citizen  of  section  86, 
Nodaway  township,  bought  land  there 
of  the  railroad  in  1873,  and  two  years  after¬ 
ward  broke  it,  and  since  1876  he  has  resided 
there. 

Me  was  born  in  Lincolnshire,  England, 
May  1,  1833,  a  son  of  John  and  Eliza  (Ward) 
Bycroft,  natives  also  of  that  shire.  Mis 
father  was  a  laboring  man  all  his  life,  and 
reared  to  years  of  maturity  four  sons  and  two 
daughters,  three  of  whom  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  and  three  remained  in  England. 
Mr.  Bycroft,  our  subject,  sailed  from  Liver¬ 
pool  in  1866  to  New  York,  and  went  to  Hen¬ 
derson  county,  Illinois,  where  he  had  a 
brother  living,  and  was  employed  there  two 
years  in  ditching,  well-digging  and  in  hedg¬ 
ing.  The  brothers  bought  a  team  and  farm¬ 
ing  outfit,  and  worked  rented  farms  till  1876. 
when  our  subject  came  to  Adams  county. 
For  his  present  farm  he  paid  $16  an  acre  for 
a  portion,  and  $14  an  acre  for  the  rest.  He 
first  built  a  small  frame  house,  which  is  now 
used  for  a  kitchen.  His  present  residence  he 
built  in  1890.  It  is  a  fine  modern  house, 
16x20  feet  in  ground  area,  with  14-foot 
posts,  and  well  arranged,  in  Southern  style, 
and  nicely  situated  on  a  natural  building  site 
a  few  rods  from  the  road,  and  surrounded 
with  a  beautiful  grove  of  trees, — maple,  cot¬ 
tonwood,  Lombardy  poplar,  box-elder  and 
elm.  There  is  also  an  orchard  of  small  fruit, 
barn  and  other  outbuildings  and  farm  con¬ 
veniences.  Me  owns  180  acres  of  land,  con¬ 


stituting  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  in 
Lincolnshire,  England,  he  married  Jane  Proc¬ 
tor,  a  daughter  of  Richard  and  Eliza  Proctor, 
and  they  have  four  sons  and  two  daughters, 
namely:  Eliza,  John,  William,  Anna,  Eddy 
and  George. 

In  his  political  sympathies  Mr.  Bycroft  is 
with  the  “Greenback”  party.  He  and  his 
wife  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

- - - 

SYERETT  B.  W1LMARTH,  a  highly 
respected  farmer  of  section  30,  Quincy 
township,  since  1865,  was  born  in  Ken¬ 
nebec  county,  Maine,  March  16,  1831,  the 
son  of  J.  P.  Wilmarth,  a  native  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.  The  latter  married  Nancy  Noyes,  also 
a  native  of  the  Bay  State.  He  was  a  cotton 
manufacturer,  moved  to  Massachusetts  when 
his  son,  our  subject,  was  six  years  of  age,  and 
afterward  to  Utica,  New  York. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  finished  his 
schooling  at  Whitestown  Seminary,  then 
taught  school,  and  in  1856,  moved  to  Henry 
county,  Illinois,  where  he  lived  until  1865; 
then  he  came  to  Adams  county,  settling  in 
Colony  township,  where  he  improved  a  farm. 
He  was  principal  of  the  Quincy  schools  one 
year,  when  that  town  was  the  county  sest 
and  the  metropolis  of  southwestern  Iowa  for 
about  fifty  miles  around.  In  1868  he  settled 
as  a  pioneer  on  the  place  where  he  now  re¬ 
sides.  Altogether  he  owns  260  acres  of  im- 
proved  land.  ILis  home  farm  is  well  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  arrangements  and  equipments 
necessary  for  convenience  and  comfort. 

He  was  married  in  1853,  at  Utica,  Oneida 
county,  New  York,  to  Miss  Lizzie,  a  daughter 
of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (Roberts)  Arm¬ 
strong.  Mr.  Armstrong  was  Scotch,  and  his 
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wife  a  native  of  Devonshire,  England.  Mr. 
Wilmarth  has  three  sons,  viz.:  Warren  L.,  of 
Quincy  township;  Myron,  a  popular  and  suc¬ 
cessful  teacher,  residing  at  home;  and  Will¬ 
ard,  who  is  married  and  resides  on  section  31, 
Quincy  township.  Two  children  died:  Maria, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  months;  and  Myron 
F.,  at  two  years  and  four  months. 

Politically  Mr.  Wilmarth  is  a  Republican, 
and  he  has  faithfully  and  satisfactorily  served 
as  Assessor  of  his  township  for  seven  terms. 
Both  himself  and  Mrs.  Wilmarth  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  North  Class,  Corning  Circuit, 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

IIILIP  GADD,  a  farmer  of  section  4, 
Quincy  township  (postoffice  Corning), 
is  a  favorably  known  citizen,  having 
been  here  since  August,  1871.  He  Was  born 
in  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  November 
13,  1838,  a  son  of  James  Gadd  and  re¬ 
motely  of  English  ancestry.  James  was  a 
son  of  Jasper  Gadd,  who  was  a  soldier  in 
the  Revolutionary  war.  Philip’s  mother’s 
name  before  marriage  was  Hannah  Fount, 
and  she  too  was  born  in  Fayette  county, 
Pennsylvania.  James  Gadd  brought  up  seven 
children.  He  was  all  his  life  a  Democrat, 
and  in  religion  an  attendant  at  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  In  1863  Philip  went  to 
Adams  county,  Ohio.  June  25,  1863,  he 
enlisted  in  the  First  Ohio  Heavy  Artillery, 
and  served  two  years,  being  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  in  August,  1865.  His  regiment 
was  stationed  most  of  the  time  at  Johnson’s 
Island.  After  the  war  he  went  to  McLean 
county,  Illinois,  settling  at  Funk’s  Grove, 
nine  miles  south  of  Bloomington,  and  on 
one  of  Funk’s  farms.  Remaining  there 
until  1871,  he  came  to  this  county.  Here 
he  purchased  eighty  acres  of  wild  land, 


which  constitutes  his  present  fine  farm.  His 
house  is  14  x  24  feet  in  ground  area,  and  one 
story  and  a  half  high,  with  an  L  16  x  32  feet 
and  one  story.  The  lawn  is  beautiful,  dotted 
over  as  it  is  with  pines,  cedars  and  shrubs, 
and  there  is  an  orchard  of  small  fruits.  The 
barn  and  other  outbuildings  are  substantial 
and  well  arranged.  In  his  political  views 
Mr.  Gadd  is  a  Republican,  and  in  religion  a 
member  of  the  Christian  Church  at  Prescott. 
He  also  belongs  to  Campbell  Post,  No.  170, 
G.  A.  R.,  in  which  he  has  held  the  office  of 
Quartermaster. 

He  was  married  in  Fayette  county,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  November  19,  1860,  to  Miss  Martha 
Thomas,  a  native  of  that  county,  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Joseph  and  Anna  Thomas,  natives  also 
of  Pennsylvania.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  at  Mount  Etna.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gadd  have  seven  children,  namely: 
Lizzie,  wife  of  T.  E.  L.  Bishop,  of  Minneap¬ 
olis,  Kansas;  Joshua,  of  Marysville,  same 
State;  Joel,  of  Warren  county,  Illinois;  Wil¬ 
lie,  of  Kansas;  Naomi,  of  Brooks,  Iowa; 
and  Gracie  and  Jesse,  at  home.  Jonas  Orvey 
died  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months. 


RED  WALTER,  deceased,  late  an  hon¬ 
ored  resident  of  Nodaway  township, 
was  born  in  Berne,  Switzerland,  Octo¬ 
ber  17,  1835,  a  son  of  Jacob  Walter,  who  was 
a  son  of  Jacob  Walter,  Sr.  The  name  of  his 
mother  before  marriage  was  Susanna  Tymon. 
His  ancestors  were  all  natives  of  Switzerland 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  Mr.  Walter 
came  to  America,  settling  in  Monroe  county, 
Ohio.  In  1868  he  came  to  Adams  county 
and  rented  land  for  six  years,  and  then  pur¬ 
chased  the  place  which  he  occupied  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  days,  dying  in  1886,  a  be¬ 
liever  in  the  Reformed  Protestant  Church 
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and  in  politics  a  Democrat.  The  homestead 
is  a  fine,  well  equipped  farm,  containing  135 
acres  of  rich  land,  well  adapted  for  stock  and 
grain  raising.  Mrs.  Walter  has  nine  children, 
namely:  Mary  Louisa,  now  the  wife  of  Ezra 
O.  Tapert  of  Nodaway  township;  Amelia, 
now  Mrs.  Joseph  Shields  of  Brooks,  Iowa; 
Matilda,  who  lives  at  Denver,  Colorado; 
Mary  Ann,  at  home;  Susanna,  now  the  wife 
of  Alfred  Moser  of  Nodaway  township;  and 
Franklin,  Eftie,  Rodalie  and  Charlie,- — all  at 
home.  One  child,  John  Frederick,  died  in 
February,  1887,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three 
years.  Mrs.  Walter  and  six  of  the  children 
are  members  of  the  Cumberland  Presby¬ 
terian  Church. 

«HARLES  PICKETT,  a  leading  citizen 
of  Jasper  township,  was  born  in  Onon¬ 
daga  county,  New  York,  June  16, 1838, 
the  son  of  Hiram  Pickett,  who  was  born  in 
the  same  county,  of  Irish  ancestry.  In  an 
early  day  two  brothers  came  from  Ireland, 
one  settling  in  Virginia,  from  whom  the 
Confederate  General  Pickett  descended,  and 
the  other  in  New  York.  Mr.  Pickett’s 
mother,  whose  name  before  marriage  was 
Harriet  Pulsifer,  was  of  a  Scotch  family. 

Charles  was  eight  years  old  when  his 
parents  removed  to  Wisconsin,  settling  in 
La  Fayette  county.  Many  years  afterward 
they  moved  to  Green  county,  that  State, 
where  they  shortly  afterward  died,  the  father 
at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years:  he  was  a 
farmer  all  his  life.  The  mother  died  also  at 
the  same  age.  They  reared  five  sons  and 
one  daughter,  of  whom  Charles  was  the 
fourth  in  order  of  birth.  He  was  brought 
up  a  farmer,  as  a  farmer’s  son.  In  1864  he 
enlisted  in  Company  C,  Fiftieth  Wisconsin 
Volunteer  Infantry,  and  was  mustered  out  in 


June,  1866,  being  honorably  discharged  when 
he  was  Second  Sergeant  of  his  company. 

After  the  war  he  returned  to  Wisconsin 
and  engaged  in  trade  at  Riverside,  La  Fay¬ 
ette  county,  and  continued  there  seven  years. 
Then  in  1873  he  came  to  Iowa,  locating  in 
Cass  county,  but  made  Corning  his  trading 
point.  In  the  spring  of  1880  he  settled  on 
his  present  farm  in  Jasper  township.  It 
contains  200  acres  of  good  land,  and  is  a  tine 
place.  He  has  a  good  frame  house,  18  x  28 
feet  in  dimensions  and  one  and  three-fourths 
stories  high,  with  an  L  16  x  22  and  one  story 
high.  The  premises  are  attractive.  Ten 
acres  are  in  orchard.  The  barn  is  18  x  32 
feet,  with  sixteen-foot  posts.  The  other  out¬ 
buildings  are  well  arranged.  A  modern 
windmill  supplies  water  for  the  live-stock. 
He  has  just  completed  a  stock  barn,  40x60 
feet,  and  eighteen  feet  high. 

February  14,  1859,  is  the  date  of  his  first 
marriage,  when  he  wedded  Miss  Charlotte 
Pickett,  and  they  had  three  children,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  S.  C.,  a  dealer  in  musical  instruments 
at  Corning;  A.  W.,  a  dealer  in  agricultural 
implements  at  the  same  place;  and  Charlotte, 
the  wife  of  Ed.  Miller,  of  Jasper  township. 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Pickett  died  January  3,  1870, 
and  April  28,  1873,  Mr.  Pickett  married 
Miss  Elizabeth  Jane  Jackson,  of  Riverside, 
Wisconsin,  and  by  this  marriage  there  are 
Hiram  D.,  Bambena  Amytis,  Enos  Roscoe, 
Harriet  Lucretia,  Ella  May,  Mary  Esther  and 
Charles  J. 

In  regard  to  national  matters  Mr.  Pickett 
is  a  Republican.  While  in  Cass  county  he 
served  on  the  Board  of  Supervisors  three 
years,  with  credit  and  honor.  Both  himself 
and  wife  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church.  Mr.  Pickett  was  made  a 
Mason  at  Riverside,  Wisconsin,  in  1869,  and 
was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  Mt.  Etna 
Lodge,  and  served  as  its  Master.  He  is  also 
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a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  "Repub¬ 
lic  at  Corning.  He  is  a  popular  man,  being 
a  gentleman  of  refined  principles. 
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*OHN.  B.  HOWIE,  a  farmer  of  section  4, 
Grant  township,  Adams  county  (post- 
office  Prescott)  came  to  this  country  in 
the  spring  of  1877.  Like  many  of  Adams 
county’s  intelligent  and  successful  citizens, 
he  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  born  in  Ayrshire, 
March  8,  1884,  a  son  of  John  B.  Howie,  a 
farmer,  who  is  a  native  of  the  same  country, 
and  nee  Margaret  Logan;  they  are  still  liv¬ 
ing — the  father  aged  eighty-eight  years  and 
the  mother  ninety  seven.  Their  ancestors 
were  prominent  as  “  Covenanters.” 

Of  their  family  of  four  sons  and  four 
daughters,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  the 
eldest.  His  early  youth  was  spent  at  farm 
work,  and  later  he  learned  the  trade  of  ma¬ 
chinist  at  Glasgow.  April  13,  1858,  he 
married  Miss  Jane  Hill,  a  native  of  the  same 
shire  and  a  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary 
(Kettle)  Hill,  both  also  natives  of  Scotland. 
Her  father  died  in  middle  life,  but  the 
mother  at  the  age  of  100  years.  In  1872 
Mr.  Howie,  our  present  subject,  emigrated  to 
America,  settling  in  Tioga  county,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  where  for  eighteen  months  he  engaged 
in  coal-mining.  Then  he  went  to  Five 
Lakes,  Michigan,  near  Lapeer,  where  he  was 
employed  at  millwrighting  for  six  weeks. 
Next  he  moved  to  Clay  county,  Indiana,  and 
was  employed  two  years  in  engineering;  then 
followed  mining  and  prospecting  in  this 
State,  and  operated  a  coal  mine,  and  finally, 
December  22,  1877,  he  settled  in  Grant 
township,  Adams  county,  first  on  D.  McAfee 
farm  for  three  years,  then  on  the  Weaver 
farm,  and  finally  at  his  present  place.  This 
he  purchased  when  it  was  wild  land,  at  $25 


an  acre.  It  is  now  in  good  cultivation  and  a 
fine  farm.  Indeed,  he  cultivates  more  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  raises  more  grain  per  acre  than 
any  other  man  in  the  township.  In  1890 
his  corn  ground  yielded  seventy-five  bushels 
to  the  acre,  and  potatoes  300  bushels.  His 
house  is  16x36  feet,  with  twelve  foot  stud¬ 
ding,  the  barn  18x50,  also  with  twelve-foot 
posts;  besides,  he  has  sheds,  cribs,  yards, 
feed-lots,  etc.  The  farm  comprises  147 
acres,  separated  into  fields. 

Mr.  Howie  has  five  children,  namely: 
Mary,  at  home;  James,  who  is  a  braketnan 
for  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Rail¬ 
road  Company  and  resides  at  Creston,  mar¬ 
ried  and  has  three  sons  and  one  daughter; 
John,  a  machinist  at  Creston,  married  and 
has  two  daughters;  Thomas,  living  also  at 
Creston,  and  Margaret,  the  wife  of  William 
Manrose,  in  Grant  township.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Howie  are  also  bringing  up  twro  adopted 
children,  James  and  Sarah  Finley.  They 
lost  one  child  by  death,  who  was  born  in 
Clay  county,  Indiana,  and  died  in  her  fourth 
year.  In  politics  Mr.  Howie  is  Independent, 
and  in  religion  a  Presbyterian;  is  especially 
active  in  Sunday-school  work. 


ILLIAM  B.  SELEY. — This  gentle¬ 
man  was  born  in  Crawford  county, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1833,  son  of  Joseph 
and  Levina  (Loper)  Seley.  His  father  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Susquehanna 
river,  and  was  of  Scotch  ancestry,  while  his 
mother  was  of  English  extraction  and  a  na¬ 
tive  of  New  Jersey.  Both  died  and  are 
buried  in  Crawford  county,  Pennsylvania. 
The  father  passed  away  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five  years.  He  was  a  farmer  all  his  life;  in 
politics  a  Democrat;  and  in  religion,  a  Bap¬ 
tist.  Their  family  was  composed  of  eleven 
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children,  of  whom  William  B.  was  the  seventh 
son. 

Mr.  Seley  grew  np  on  a  farm  in  his  native 
State,  receiving  an  ordinary  education  in  the 
common  schools,  which  was  afterward  sup¬ 
plemented  by  study  and  reading  at  home. 
This  reading  he  has  continued  all  through 
life,  has  gained  a  general  store  of  useful 
knowledge,  and  is  well  posted  on  the  topics 
of  the  day.  Mr.  Seley  remained  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  until 
1860,  when  he  moved  to  Henry  county,  Illi¬ 
nois,  spending  four  years  there.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  he  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  and 
a  year  later  came  west  again,  this  time  to 
Union  county,  Iowa,  where  he  was  one  of 
the  early  settlers  of  the  county  and  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  its  growth  and  development. 
In  1877  he  disposed  of  his  interests  there  and 
came  to  Adams  county.  He  came  to  his 
present  farm,  160  acres  in  section  12,  Carl 
township,  in  1883.  From  its  wild  state  he 
has  brought  it  up  to  a  high  development. 
His  cottage  home  is  erected  on  a  natural 
building  site  and  near  by  are  his  orchard  and 
grove.  Here  he  is  engaged  in  general  farm¬ 
ing  and  stock-raising,  assisted  by  his  sons. 

In  Crawford  county,  Pennsylvania,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three  years,  he  wedded  Miss 
Lucretia  Finlay,  who  was  born,  reared  and 
educated  in  the  Keystone  State.  Her  father, 
William  Finlay,  was  born  in  Ireland  and  was 
only  six  months  old  when  he  arrived  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  where  he  was  reared.  Her  mother, 
Rebecca  Finlay,  nee  Taylor,  was  a  native  of 
Crawford  county,  that  State.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Seley  have  had  born  to  them  sixteen  children, 
eight  sons  and  eight  daughters,  eleven  of 
whom  are  now  living,  namely:  Thomas  B.,  of 
Creston,  Iowa;  Jennie,  a  successful  teacher  of 
Carl  township, this  county;  Willie  E.,of  Adair 
county,  Iowa;  Ed.  F.,  of  Creston,  engaged  in 
business  with  his  brother  Thomas  B. ;  Minnie, 


wife  of  Joseph  Fisher;  Mary  L.,  who  is  at¬ 
tending  the  Creston  high  school;  and  Joseph 
F.,  Samuel  L.,  Della  W.,  Gifford  W.  and 
Gracie  Mabel,  at  home.  Ed.  F.  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Creston  high  school  and  was  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  a  gold  medal. 

Politically  Mr  Seley  is  a  People’s  man, 
believing  in  the  best  measures  and  best  laws 
for  the  greatest  number  of  people.  He  and 
his  wife  and  daughter  Mary  are  members  of 
the  Congregational  church. 

fESSE  MADISON,  a  successful  and  en¬ 
terprising  farmer  of  Adams  county,  re¬ 
sides  on  120  acres  of  land  in  section  18, 
Carl  township.  He  came  here  in  1871,  and 
has  since  made  this  place  his  home. 

Mr.  Madison  was  born  in  Henry  county, 
Indiana,  in  1840,  son  of  John  F.  and  Jane 
(Roberts)  Madison.  His  father  is  a  native  of 
the  South  and  is  of  Irish  extraction;  has 
been  a  farmer  all  his  life,  is  now  seventy- 
eight  years  of  age,  retired  from  active  life, 
and  resides  at  Corning,  Iowa.  The  mother 
was  born  and  reared  in  Indiana,  and  died  in 
Adams  county,  Iowa,  at  the  age  of  fifty- two 
years.  John  F.  Madison  is  the  father  of 
twelve  children. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  spent  his  youth 
on  a  farm  in  Indiana,  and  received  his  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  common  schools.  At  the  age 
of  nineteen  he  came  to  Iowa  and  spent  one 
year  in  Polk  county.  He  then  went  to  Mad¬ 
ison  county,  lived  there  until  1871,  and  from 
that  place  came  to  his  present  location. 
Here  he  settled  on  wild  land,  which  he  has 
since  improved  and  developed  into  a  fine 
farm,  with  grove,  orchard,  good  buildings, 
fences,  etc.  The  District  No.  4  schoolhouse 
is  located  on  the  southeast  corner  of  his 
farm. 
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Mr.  Madison  was  married  in  Madison 
county,  Iowa,  to  Miss  Nancy  Farris,  a  native 
of  Missouri.  Her  father,  Charles  Farris, 
was  a  pioneer  of  Madison  county.  Follow¬ 
ing  is  the  issue  from  this  union:  Charles 
Wesley,  who  is  married  and  lives  in  Colony 
township,  this  county;  Lucy,  wife  of  W. 
West,  resides  in  Carl  township;  John  F., 
Alpheus  Levi  and  Edith  A.,  at  home.  One 
child,  Chrissie,  die!  at  the  age  of  three 
years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Madison  and  two  of 
the  children  are  members  of  the  Evangelical 
Church  of  Mount  Etna.  He  votes  with  the 
Republican  party,  and  has  served  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  School  Board.  A  man  in  the 
prime  of  life,  possessing  a  strong  physique, 
frank  and  cordial  in  his  intercourse  with  his 
fellow  men,  and  honorable  in  all  his  dealings, 
Mr.  Madison  is  regarded  by  all  who  know 
him  as  a  most  worthy  citizen. 


?AMES  S.  McCALL,  section  11,  Carl 
township,  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Adams  county,  he  having  located  here  in 
1866.  Occupying,  as  he  does,  a  position 
among  the  early  settlers,  lie  is  justly  entitled 
to  appropriate  mention  in  the  history  of  his 
county. 

James  S.  McCall  was  born  in  Fulton 
county,  Illinois,  March  24, 1840.  His  father, 
James  McCall,  was  born  in  Tennessee,  May 
20,  1811,  sou  of  James,  Sr.,  who  was  a  native 
of  the  South  and  of  Irish  extraction,  and  Mar¬ 
tha  Shaw  McCall,  of  Tennessee.  The  father 
of  our  subject  was  thirteen  years  old  when  he 
went  to  Park  county,  Indiana.  He  subse¬ 
quently  went  to  Fulton  county,  Illinois, 
where,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Mary  D.  Beadles,  a 
native  of  Kentucky.  He  and  his  wife  moved 
to  Iowa  in  1858.  In  1857  they  located  in 


Adair  county,  this  State,  and  there,  in  1879’ 
the  wife  died,  aged  fifty-seven  years.  Thir¬ 
teen  children  were  born  to  them,  seven  sons 
and  six  daughters.  Of  these  ten  are  yet  liv¬ 
ing:  James  S.,  Hattie  I.,  W.  R.,  Mary  E., 
Joseph  Gr.,  Elijah  T.,  Lindsey  F.,  Viali  Iola, 
Walter  A.  and  Eva  L.  John  settled  in  Mis¬ 
souri  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  the 
array.  Sarah  and  Martha  are  the  names  of 
the  other  deceased.  W.  R.  was  a  member  of 
the  Twenty-ninth  Iowa  Regiment  and  served 
eighteen  months.  He  now  lives  in  Adair 
county.  James  McCall  now  lives  with  his 
son,  James  S.  In  his  youth  he  received  only 
a  limited  education,  enough,  however,  to 
enable  him  to  teach  school  in  those  days.  He 
served  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  some  time 
iu  Fulton  county,  Illinois,  and  for  a  number 
of  years  was  an  Elder  in  the  Christian  church. 
He  has  passed  an  active  and  useful  life  and  is 
now  numbered  among  the  octogenarians. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  reared  on  a 
farm  in  his  native  county,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  came  to  Iowa.  August  15,  1862, 
he  enlisted  in  Company  D,  Twenty-ninth 
Iowa  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  served  with 
bravery  all  through  the  \yar  and  was  honora¬ 
bly  discharged  at  New  Orleans,  being  mus¬ 
tered  out  at  Davenport,  Iowa.  He  then 
returned  to  Adair  county,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1866  came  to  Adams  county  and  settled 
on  his  present  farm,  which  was  then  wild 
land.  At  this  writing  he  has  a  well  culti¬ 
vated  farm,  with  a  story  and  a  half  cottage 
a  grove  and  orchard  and  other  substantial 
improvements.  Mr.  McCall’s  father  is  the 
pioneer  sorghum  maker  in  this  vicinity,  lie 
having  made  the  first  sorghum  here  in  1858, 
and  in  this  business  the  son  has  been  engaged 
every  season  since.  On  one  occasion  James 
S.  manufactured  1,500  gallons. 

Mr.  McCall  was  married  in  1861  to  Miss 
E.  A.  Brewer,  a  native  of  Indiana  and  a 
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daughter  of  Wilson  and  Parmelia  (Mapes) 
Brewer.  Iler  parents  now  reside  in  the 
State  of  Washington.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCall 
have  seven  children,  namely:  Charles  W., 
Thomas  A.,  Fred,  James  W.,  Hattie  M.,  Effie 
May  and  Franklin  H. 

Mr.  McCall  cast  his  first  vote  for  President 
Lincoln,  and  has  ever  since  given  his  support 
to  the  Republican  party.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  G.  H.  Waggner  Post,  No.  535,  G.  A. 
R.,  of  Prescott;  is  also  a  member  of  the  Far¬ 
mers’  Alliance. 

- - 

fOHN  RUDIS1L,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Marion 
county,  Indiana,  near  Indianapolis,  De¬ 
cember  19,  1845,  son  of  John  Rudisil, 
Sr.  The  latter  was  born  in  Maryland,  in 
1812,  while  his  father,  George  Rudisil,  was 
participating  in  the  war  of  1812.  The  grand¬ 
father  was  of  German  extraction,  and  was 
rIso  a  native  of  Maryland.  John  Rudisil, 
Sr.,  was  reared  in  his  native  State,  and  in 
1888  went  to  Indiana,  where,  in  1843,  he 
married  Miss  Nancy  Beilis,  a  native  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  daughter  of  John  Beilis,  who  was 
born  in  the  Old  Dominion.  In  1863  he 
came  with  his  family  to  Iowa  and  settled  in 
Madison  county,  where  he  lived  four  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  removed  to 
Adams  county.  Here  he  improved  a  farm 
and  has  since  lived,  he  and  his  wife  being: 
now  residents  of  Carl.  They  have  five  chil¬ 
dren,  namely:  George,  John,  Jr.,  William, 
Charles  and  Anna. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  grew  up  on  a 
farm  in  Indiana  and  received  his  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  that  State.  He  was 
eighteen  when  he  came  to  Iowa.  In  1866 
he  located  in  Adams  county,  and  in  1877 
settled  on  his  present  farm  in  section  2,  Carl 
township.  No  improvements  of  any  kind 


had  then  been  made  here,  and  since  that 
time  he  has  developed  a  fine  farm.  It  con¬ 
tains  120  acres,  is  well  improved  with  good 
buildings,  fences,  grove,  orchard,  etc.  His 
orchard  contains  a  hundred  bearing  trees  and 
small  fruits  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  Rudisil  was  married  in  Carl  township, 
this  county,  in  March,  1869,  to  Rebecca  J. 
Scott,  daughter  of  D.  C.  Scott,  a  pioneer  of 
this  county,  prominent  mention  of  whom 
will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  book.  Mrs. 
Rudisil  was  reared  and  educated  in  this 
county.  Two  children  have  been  born  to 
them:  Ada  Belle  and  Elbert  E. 

Mr.  Rudisil  is  a  Republican,  and  has  served 
officially  in  Carl  township.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Congregational  Church  and  a  deacon 
in  the  same;  is  also  active  in  Sabbath-school 
work,  being  assistant  superintendent.  He  is 
a  most  worthy  citizen,  and  one  whose  in¬ 
fluence  is  ever  felt  for  good.  Any  movement, 
educational,  religious  or  otherwise,  that  has 
for  its  object  the  advancement  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  community  is  sure  to  find  in 
him  an  earnest  support. 


jjH^EORGE  W.  LEIGH,  one  of  the  enter- 
I!®?  prising  and  successful  young  farmers  of 
Carl  township,  came  to  Adams  county 
in  1875. 

Mr.  Leigh  was  born  in  Oneida  county, 
New  York,  December  31,  1860.  His  father, 
Charles  Leigh,  deceased,  wa6  born  in  Rens¬ 
selaer  county,  that  State,  son  of  John  Leigh, 
who  was  of  German  extraction.  The  wife  of 
Charles  Leigh  and  the  mother  of  George  W. 
was  before  her  marriage  Miss  Frances  Hunt¬ 
ington.  She  was  born,  reared  and  educated 
in  Rensselaer  county,  New  York.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  our  sketch  was  four  years  old  when 
his  parents  came  to  Cedar  county,  Iowa,  and 
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located  near  Clarence.  There  the  family 
lived  until  1875,  when  the  father  came  to 
Adams  county  and  purchased  a  farm  of  John 
Chatman.  On  this  farm,  which  is  located  in 
section  11,  Carl  township,  George  W.  now 
lives.  Here  the  father  died,  aged  sixty 
years.  He  had  been  engaged  in  the  lumber 
business  most  of  his  life,  operating  saw¬ 
mills,  building  and  contracting,  and  was  a 
successful  business  man.  Politically  he  was 
a  Republican.  The  mother  died  in  Cedar 
county.  They  reared  a  family  of  three  sons 
and  one  daughter,  viz. :  Adella,  wife  of  Alfred 
Ballou,  who  resides  in  Carl  township,  this 
county;  George  W.,  whose  name  heads  this 
biography;  Perry,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four  years,  and  Eugene,  also  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Carl  township. 

George  W.  Leigh  spent  his  youth  at  farm 
work  and  received  his  education  in  Cedar 
county.  As  already  stated,  he  now  resides 
on  the  old  homestead,  where  he  is  engaged 
in  general  farming  and  stock-raising.  He  is 
a  man  of  intelligence,  is  well  informed  on 
the  topics  of  the  day,  is  frank  and  cordial 
with  all,  and  adheres  to  the  strictest  integ¬ 
rity  in  his  business  dealings.  Although  a 
young  man,  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
substantial  citizens  of  Carl  township. 


®AVID  C.  SCOTT. — This  gentleman } 
who  has  long  been  identified  with  the 
interests  of  Adams  county,  was  born  in 
Fleming  county,  Kentucky,  January  4, 
1818.  His  father,  John  Scott,  a  native  of 
Virginia,  removed  from  the  Old  Dominion 
to  Kentucky  at  an  early  day.  Of  his  five 
daughters  and  five  sons,  David  C.  was  the 
ninth-born  and  the  youngest  son.  The  latter 
went  from  Kentucky  to  Putnam  county,  In¬ 
diana,  in  1843,  and  from  there  in  1849,  to 


Monroe  county,  Iowa,  where  he  lived  until 
the  spring  of  1855,  when  he  came  to  Adams 
county,  settling  in  Carl  township  when  it 
and  Colony  township  were  embraced  in  one. 

In  Putnam  county,  Indiana,  March  1, 
1843,  Mr.  Scott  was  married  to  Margaret 
Perkins,  who  was  born  in  Fleming  county, 
Kentucky,  August  18,  1818,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Perkins,  of  Kentucky.  Only  one 
child  has  been  born  to  them,  Rebecca  J.,  who 
is  now  the  wife  of  John  Rugesal,  a  resident 
of  Carl  township. 

Mr.  Scott  owns  173  acres  of  land  in  Ad¬ 
ams  county,  160  acres  of  which  are  in  section 
12,  Carl  township,  and  the  remainder  joining 
to  and  in  the  town  of  Hevinville,  all  of 
which  is  well  improved  and  in  a  good  state 
of  cultivation.  He  settled  on  his  farm  in 
Carl  township  at  a  date  that  entitles  him  to 
claim  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  set¬ 
tler  here.  He  and  his  estimable  wife  are 
now  enjoying  the  rest  and  comfort  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  in  a  cozy  home  with  many 
pleasant  surroundings,  in  Hevinville.  Here 
he  has  a  good  orchard  and  plenty  of  small 
fruit.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  are  members  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  were 
members  of  the  first  class  ever  organized  in 
the  township  and  the  second  in  the  county. 
He  has  been  called  upon  to  serve  the  town¬ 
ship  in  the  capacity  of  Clerk  two  terms, 
Assessor  one  year  and  other  minor  township 
offices. 

Mr.  Scott  has  lived  to  see  Adams  county 
changed  from  a  wild  waste  to  the  beautiful 
and  highly-cultivated  county  it  now  is;  has 
seen  the  trees  he  planted  with  his  own  hands 
grow  to  a  diameter  of  four  feet;  and  has 
noted  the  passage  of  the  Indian  and  deer  to 
make  room  for  the  advance  of  civilization. 
During  all  these  years  he  has  done  much  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  the  community, 
and  now  in  his  old  age  is  surrounded  by 
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many  friends  and  enjoys  the  respect  of  all 
who  know  him. 


®OBERT  M.  CREIGHTON  was  born  in 
Stark  county,  Ohio,  April  2,  1835,  son 
of  James  and  Elizabeth  (Sidle)  Creigh¬ 
ton,  the  former  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  the 
latter  born  in  Pennsylvania,  the  daughter  of 
German  parents.  Mr.  Creighton  was  brought 
up  to  farm  work  in  his  native  county,  and 
received  a  limited  education  in  the  public 
schools.  In  1855  he  went  to  Stark  county, 
Illinois,  where  he  lived  for  some  years.  His 
father  died  in  Ohio  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight 
years.  He  was  a  farmer  all  his  life.  Politi¬ 
cally  he  was  a  Whig,  and  religiously  a  Pres¬ 
byterian,  having  served  for  many  years  as  a 
deacon  in  the  church.  The  mother  died  at 
Indianola,  Warren  county,  Iowa,  in  1885, 
aged  seventy-six  years.  They  reared  a  large 
family,  and  five  of  their  sons  served  in  the 
late  war.  Robert  M.  enlisted  in  August, 
1862,  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Illi¬ 
nois  Infantry  Volunteers,  and  served  until 
he  was  honorably  discharged,  June  20,  1865. 
He  was  in  the  battles  of  Knoxville,  Resaca, 
Atlanta,  Franklin,  Nashville,  Wilmington 
(North  Carolina),  and  the  East  Tennessee 
raid.  For  ten  months  he  served  as  a  cavalry¬ 
man.  At  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  his  horse 
falling,  he  received  serious  injury  to  his 
right  leg,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  has 
never  recovered.  He  now  receives  a  small 
pension. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Creighton  returned  to 
Illinois  and  engaged  in  farming  in  Knox 
county.  In  1881  he  came  to  Adams  county, 
Iowa,  and  bought  the  old  Robinson  farm,  as 
it  was  called,  and  here  he  has  since  lived. 
This  farm  is  located  in  section  12,  Carl 
township,  and  comprises  eighty  acres  of  rich 


land.  It  has  a  nice  grove  and  orchard  and 
other  improvements. 

September  13,  1866,  in  Stark  county, 
Ohio,  Mr.  Creighton  wedded  Miss  Nancy 
Jane  Mcllravy.  Her  father,  Hugh  C.  Mcll- 
ravy,  was  born  in  Ireland,  came  to  America 
in  1812,  and  died  at  Victoria,  Illinois,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-nine  years.  Her  mother,  nee 
Ellen  Quigley,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  died 
March  28,  1857.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Creighton 
have  three  children:  Elizabeth  Ellen,  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  and  Ida  K.  J.  Miss  Elizabeth  E. 
is  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

Mr.  Creighton  affiliates  with  the  Republi¬ 
can  party,  and  is  a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R., 
Post  No.  35. 

— — 

PfeAVlD  McILRAVY  was  born  in  Harri- 
m)  son  county,  Ohio,  February  1,  1829. 
H?  His  father,  Hugh  Mcllravy,  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  county  Antrim,  Ireland,  and  a  son  of 
Hugh  C.,  also  a  native  of  that  county.  The 
family  came  to  America  in  1812  and  settled 
in  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  where 
the  grandfather  of  our  subject  died.  Hugh 
Mcllravy  learned  the  trade  of  bricklayer, 
which  he  followed  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
married  Ellen  Quigley,  a  native  of  Washing¬ 
ton  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  a  daughter  of 
John  Quigley.  In  1868  he  moved  to  Knox 
county,  Illinois,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-eight  years  and  eight  days.  His  edu¬ 
cation  had  been  received  in  the  schools  of 
Ireland,  and  after  his  arrival  in  this  country 
he  was  in  politics  a  Whig  and  later  a  Repub¬ 
lican;  in  religion,  a  Presbyterian,  having 
served  as  elder  of  the  church  for  more  than 
forty  years.  His  wife  had  preceded  him  to 
the  other  world,  her  death  having  occurred 
in  Harrison  county,  Ohio,  in  1863.  Their 
family  consisted  of  six  sons  and  one  daughter, 
of  whom  two  sons  and  the  latter  are  now  liv- 
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ing,  viz.:  Robert,  of  Knox  county,  Illinois; 
David,  our  subject;  and  Nancy  Jane  Creigh¬ 
ton,  Carl  township,  this  county. 

David  Mcllravy  was  reared  on  a  farm  in 
Harrison  county,  Ohio,  and  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  Buckeye  State.  He 
was  married  in  Tuscarawas  county,  Ohio, 
June  27,  1865,  to  Miss  Sarah  Elizabeth  True, 
daughter  of  Isaac  and  Mary  (Masters)  True. 
Her  father  was  born  in  Delaware,  a  son  of 
Thomas  True,  of  Scotch  ancestry,  and  her 
mother  in  Tuscarawas,  Ohio,  daughter  of 
Isaac  Masters.  They  had  seven  children,  one 
son  and  six  daughters.  The  mother  died  in 
Tuscarawas  county,  Ohio,  when  Mrs.  Mcll¬ 
ravy  was  ten  years  old,  and  her  father  still 
lives  at  that  place,  at  this  writing,  aged 
seventy-live  years.  He  is  an  honored  citizen 
of  Tuscarawas  county,  and  a  worthy  member 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Mr.  Mcllravy  lived  in  Ohio,  engaged  in 
farming  until  1865,  when  he  moved  to  Knox 
county,  Illinois,  and  settled  near  Victoria. 
In  1880  he  came  to  Adams  county,  Iowa, 
and  bought  his  present  farm  in  section  4, 
Carl  township.  By  the  expenditure  of  much 
time  and  labor  he  has  highly  improved  his 
farm  until  it  is  ranked  among  the  best  in  the 
township.  His  dwelling,  a  story  and  a  half 
cottage,  with  bay  windows  and  porches,  beau¬ 
tifully  located  and  surrounded  with  tine  lawn 
and  shade  trees,  is  one  of  the  attractive  places 
to  be  seen  in  this  vicinity.  A  three-acre 
orchard,  grove  and  100  rods  of  Osage  hedge 
are  among  the  other  improvements  which 
enhance  the  value  of  this  property. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mcllravy  have  six  children, 
whose  names  are  as  follows:  Mary  E.,  wife 
of  James  Arnold  of  this  county;  William  Q., 
Isaac  Homer,  John  D.,  Chauncy  R.  and  Olin 
Fremont.  They  lost  one  son,  Charlie,  who 
died  in  Knox  county,  Illinois,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  months.  His  wife  is  a  member  of 


the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  poli¬ 
tics  he  affiliates  with  the  Republican  party. 


8LLEN  PIATT  has  been  a  resident  of 
Adams  county,  Iowa,  for  twenty  years 
-r  and  is  one  of  the  well-known  and  re¬ 
liable  citizens  of  Carl  township.  A  resume 
of  his  life  is  herewith  given: 

Allen  Piatt  was  born  in  Butler  county, 
Ohio,  November  17,  1826,  son  of  Jacob 
Piatt,  a  native  of  Penn  valley,  Pennsylvania. 
His  grandfather,  Abram  Piatt,  was  a  Rev¬ 
olutionary  soldier  and  the  son  of  a  French¬ 
man.  The  mother  of  Allen  Piatt  was  before 
her  marriage  Miss  Jane  Thompson,  a  native 
of  Juniata  valley,  Pennsylvania,  a  daughter 
of  James  Thompson,  who  was  also  born  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  late  Hon.  Joseph  Mc¬ 
Donald,  of  Indiana,  was  a  first  cousin  of 
Allen  Piatt.  The  parents  of  our  subject 
moved  from  Pennsylvania  to  Butler  county, 
Ohio,  where  they  lived  until  1842.  That 
year  they  moved  to  Henry  county,  Illinois, 
and  settled  six  miles  south  of  Cambridge, 
where  they  passed  the  rest  of  their  lives,  the 
mother  dying  some  years  before  the  father. 
The  latter  wedded  a  second  wife.  By  his 
first  marriage  he  had  three  children  and  by 
the  second  four.  His  life  was  spent  on  a 
farm.  In  politics  he  was  a  Democrat,  and  in 
religion  a  Presbyterian. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  reared  on 
the  farm,  and  his  education  obtained  in  the 
common  schools.  In  1859  he  went  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  making  the  long  and  tedious  journey 
across  the  plains  with  ox  teams,  returning  in 
1862,  via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  having 
spent  the  intervening  time  engaged  in  min¬ 
ing  and  farming  in  California  and  in  Carson 
valley,  Nevada.  In  1867  he  moved  to  Dallas 
county,  Iowa,  where  he  lived  four  years,  at 
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the  end  of  which  time,  in  1871,  he  located 
in  Adams  county.  He  first  settled  on  160 
acres  of  land,  the  farm  on  which  Mr.  A.  Putnam 
now  lives.  This  he  subsequently  exchanged 
for  his  present  farm,  formerly  owned  by  Mr. 
A.  Webel.  It  contains  120  acres  and  is 
well  improved  with  good  buildings,  grove, 
orchard,  etc.,  the  general  appearance  of  the 
place  indicating  the  thrift  and  enterprise  of 
the  owner. 

Mr.  Piatt  was,  on  November  27,  1862,  in 
Illinois,  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Rogers,  who  was  born  in  Ripley  county, 
Indiana, daughter  of  Elijah  and  Nancy  (Beach) 
Rogers,  the  former  a  native  of  Indiana  and 
the  latter  of  Kentucky.  Her  father  is  now 
a  resident  of  Holstein,  Ida  county,  Iowa. 
Her  mother  was  a  daughter  of  James  Beach 
and  a  descendant  of  English  ancestry.  She 
died  in  Kansas  in  1880.  Mrs.  Piatt  was 
reared  in  Rock  Island  county,  Illinois.  The 
children  born  to  them  are  as  follows:  Homer, 
a  resident  of  Omaha,  Nebraska;  Ella,  wife 
of  Eugene  Dudley,  of  Creston,  Iowa,  and 
Wilmuth,  Frank  and  Rachel.  The  parents 
and  three  oldest  children,  are  members  of 
the  Evangelical  Church. 

In  politics  Mr.  Piatt’s  views  are  in  harmony 
with  Democratic  principles.  He  has  served 
the  public  as  township  trustee  and  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  school  board.  He  is  one  of  the 
susbtantial  citizens  of  the  township,  and  one 
whose  influence  is  always  felt  for  good  in  the 
community  where  he  lives. 

- -  ►£**«*►&-*— 

OHN  W.  JONES  is  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Carl  township,  a  highly  re¬ 
spected  and  esteemed  citizen  and  an  ex¬ 
soldier  of  the  late  war.  He  came  to  Adams 
county,  Iowa,  in  1875,  and  has  since  made 
this  place  his  home. 


Mr.  Jones  is  a  native  of  Champaign  county, 
Ohio,  born  March  28,  1837,  son  of  John  and 
Mary  (Laferty)  Jones.  Grandfather  Jones 
was  of  Welsh  extraction,  and  was  among  the 
early  pioneers  of  Champaign  county.  The 
parents  of  our  subject,  both  natives  of  Cham¬ 
paign  county,  passed  their  lives  there  and 
died  in  the  same  neighborhood  where  they 
were  born.  The  father  died  July  15,  1876, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years;  the  mother 
died  September  18,  1884,  at  the  age  of 
seventy- six  years  and  eight  months.  They 
reared  a  family  of  seven  children.  The 
father  was  a  farmer  by  occupation;  in  poli¬ 
tics  a  Whig  and  later  a  Republican;  in  re¬ 
ligion  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  as  was  also  his  wife,  and  he  was 
a  class-leader  of  the  church  a  great  many 
years. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  grew  up  on  his 
father’s  farm  and  received  his  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  his  native  county. 
During  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  he  enlisted, 
May  3,  1864,  in  Company  G,  One  Hundred 
and  Thirty-fourth  Ohio  Infantry, Volunteers, 
and  served  four  months.  His  regiment  was 
stationed  at  Cumberland,  Maryland,  and  at 
Bermuda  Hundred,  on  the  James  river.  He 
was  honorably  discharged  in  August,  1864, 
at  Columbus,  Ohio.  Returning  to  his  home, 
he  engaged  in  farming.  In  1869  he  moved 
to  Clinton,  De  Witt  county,  Illinois,  and 
subsequently  to  Douglas  county,  that  State, 
locating  near  Tuscola.  In  1875  he  came  to 
Iowa  and  settled  on  his  present  farm,  120 
acres,  section  25,  then  all  wild  land.  As  a 
result  of  Mr.  Jones’  well  directed  efforts  his 
farm  has  been  brought  up  to  a  high  standard 
of  development,  and  now  ranks  favorably 
with  the  best  farms  in  this  vicinity.  His 
first  home  here,  a  box  house,  16  x  16  feet, 
with  a  room  in  the  loft,  served  its  purpose 
then,  but  has  been  replaced  by  a  modern  cot- 
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tage  of  seven  rooms,  tastefully  furnished  and 
complete  in  all  its  requirements.  A  beauti¬ 
ful  lawn,  dotted  over  with  ornamental  shrubs 
and  trees,  surrounds  the  house.  Everything 
necessary  for  the  successful  carrying  on  of 
farming  operations  is  found  here — good  barn 
and  outbuildings,  line  pond,  stock  scales,  etc. 
His  farm  is  well  stocked,  he  being  especially 
interested  in  a  high  grade  of  cattle. 

Mr.  Jones  was  married  in  De  Witt  county, 
Illinois,  February  29,  1860,  to  Miss  Sarah  E. 
Hendricks,  a  native  of  Vermont.  She  was 
four  years  old  when  her  parents  moved  to 
Ohio,  where  she  grew  up  and  received  her 
education.  Her  father  and  mother,  Moses 
and  Lucy  (Hall)  Hendricks,  both  died  in 
Clinton,  De  Witt  county,  Illinois.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jones  have  four  children:  John  H.,  who 
married  Miss  Mary  E.  Wallace,  October  6, 
1886,  aud  lives  in  Carl  township,  this  county; 
Mary  Elizabeth,  Charles  W.  and  William  C. 
Their  second  child,  Samuel  A.,  born  Septem¬ 
ber  17,  1862,  was  accidentally  killed  August 
30,  1867,  aged  five  years. 

Mr.  Jones  is  a  Republican,  and  he  and  his 
wife  and  daughter  are  members  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church. 

-^T/Z/Z/Zz — VISITS- 

®B.  DENSENBERRY  has  been  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Adams  county  since  1876,  and 
®  is  one  of  the  representative  farmers  of 
the  county.  A  brief  sketch  of  his  life  with 
mention  of  his  ancestry  is  as  follows: 

D.  B.  Densenberry  was  born  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  September  27,  1857.  His  father, 
George  Densenberry,  was  born  in  Virginia 
on  the  farm  where  he  now  lives  and  where 
he  has  passed  his  life.  Grandfather  Henry 
Densenberry,  a  native  of  the  Old  Dominion 
and  a  son  of  German  parents,  was  a  soldier 
in  the  Revolutionary  war  and  for  service  ren¬ 


dered  received  a  land  warrant.  The  mother 
of  our  subject  is  Alcinda  Densenberry,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  West  Virginia.  She  and  her  husband 
reared  a  family  of  nine  children,  eight  of 
whom  are  still  living,  namely:  Henry,  Will¬ 
iam,  James,  D.  B.,  Mary,  George,  Larkin  (de¬ 
ceased),  Becky  and  Anna.  The  parents  and 
six  of  the  children  live  in  Monongalia  county, 
West  Virginia.  The  father  is  a  Democrat, 
and  he  and  his  family  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  Church. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  reared  at 
the  old  homestead,  receiving  his  education  in 
the  common  schools  and  completing  his  stud¬ 
ies  at  Morgantown  College,  West  Virginia. 
For  some  years  he  was  engaged  in  teaching. 
In  1876  he  came  to  Adams  county,  Iowa,  and 
bought  wild  land.  He  now  has  a  good  farm 
of  130  acres  in  section  28,  Carl  township. 
His  land  is  well  improved  with  buildings, 
orchard,  vineyard,  grove,  stock  scales,  etc. 
Mr.  Densenberry  is  engaged  in  general  farm¬ 
ing  and  stock-raising,  in  which  he  has  been 
very  successful. 

He  was  married  November  28,  1878,  to 
Miss  Maggie  Mathews,  who  was  born  in  Illi¬ 
nois  and  reared  in  Kewanee,  Illinois,  aud  in 
Union  county,  Iowa.  She  is  a  daughter  of 
John  Nelson  Mathews,  who  was  born  near 
Seneca  lake,  New  York,  son  of  Ambrose 
Mathews,  a  soldier  of  the  war  of  1812.  Her 
father  was  a  member  of  the  Forty-second 
Illinois  Infantry,  Volunteers  in  the  late  war, 
and  died  at  Hamburg,  Tennessee,  of  typhoid 
fever.  He  was  born  in  1820  and  died  in 
1862;  left  a  widow  and  three  children.  The 
former,  whose  maiden  name  was  Eliza  W. 
Barton,  was  born  atMeadville,  Pennsylvania, 
daughter  of  Aaron  and  Matilda  (Parks)  Bar¬ 
ton,  and  was  married  to  Mr.  Mathews  in 
Geauga  county,  Ohio.  In  1865  she  was 
united  in  marriage  with  W.  S.  Oliver,  and  in 
1873  came  to  this  county. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Densenberry  have  five  chil¬ 
dren:  Bertie,  Maud,  Verne,  Fay  and  Inez. 
Mr.  Densenberry  is^a  Democrat  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance.  His  wife  is  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

>ARVEY  ENO,  deceased,  was  among  the 
early  settlers  of  Carl  township,  Adams 
county.  He  located  here  in  1873  aud 
made  this  place  his  home  until  the  time  of 
his  death.  Following  is  a  brief  outline  of 
his  life. 

Harvey  Eno  was  born  in  Onondaga  county, 
New  York,  June  9,  1837,  son  of  Ira  and 
Esther  Eno,  both  of  English  ancestry.  He 
was  reared  on  a  farm  and  received  his  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  common  schools.  In  early  life 
he  learned  the  trade  of  mason,  which  he  fol¬ 
lowed  for  some  years.  On  arriving  at  man¬ 
hood,  he  came  west,  and  in  Bureau  county, 
Illinois,  was  married  to  Esther  Sheldon,  who 
was  born  in  Lake  county,  Ohio,  near  Cleve¬ 
land.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  years  she 
moved  with  her  parents  to  Bureau  county, 
Illinois,  where  she  grew  to  womanhood.  Her 
parents,  Samuel  and  Emma  (Vickry)  Shel¬ 
don,  the  former  a  native  of  Vermont  and  the 
latter  of  New  York,  subsequently  came  to 
Adams  county,  Iowa,  where  they  passed  the 
rest  of  their  lives  and  died.  Mr.  Eno  lived 
in  Bureau  county  two  years  after  his  mar¬ 
riage.  He  then  went  East  and  spent  three 
years  in  New  York.  His  next  move  was  to 
Clinton  county,  Iowa,  in  1867;  thence,  in 
1873,  to  Adams  county,  where  he  bought  160 
acres  of  land  and  lived  on  it  until  the  time  of 
his  death,  November  20,  1883.  He  was  a 
good  citizen  and  a  man  who  had  the  respect 
of  all  who  knew  him.  He  left  a  widow  and 
nine  children.  The  latter  are  as  follows: 
William  Moores,  of  Carl  township,  this 


county;  Hattie,  wife  of  Homer  Ray  of  Nuck¬ 
olls  county,  Nebraska;  .El-  W".,  also  of  Nuck¬ 
olls  county,  Nebraska;  Emma,  wife  of  Will¬ 
iam  Morrison  of  Adair  county,  Iowa;  and 
Joseph,  Nettie  A.,  Albert,  James  D.  and 
Howard. 

Mrs.  Eno  has  a  fine  farm  of  200  acres,  hav¬ 
ing  added  forty  acres  to  the  land  her  hus¬ 
band  had  purchased.  Her  comfortable  cottage 
home  is  located  on  a  natural  building  site 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  lawn,  or¬ 
chard  and  grove.  Everything  on  tho  prem¬ 
ises  is  in  good  shape  and  shows  enterprise 
and  prosperity.  Mrs.  Eno  is  a  woman  who 
has  passed  through  many  trials,  and  has 
always  proved  herself  equal  to  any  emer¬ 
gency.  She  is  a  devoted  Christian  and  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
of  Carl. 


«EORGE  BARKER,  a  pioneer  of  Adams 
county,  Iowa,  was  born  in  Clayton 
township,  Perry  county,  Ohio,  Janu¬ 
ary  18,  1841.  His  father,  Richard  Barker, 
born  in  the  same  township,  was  a  son  of 
John  Barker,  born  in  New  Jersey,  son  of 
Samuel  Barker.  Samuel  Barker  was  one  of 
four  brothers  who  came  from  England  to 
America  before  the  Revolutionary  war.  He 
participated  in  that  struggle,  went  home  6ick 
and  died  soon  afterward.  Oue  brother  was 
named  William,  and  the  names  of  the  other 
two  are  not  known.  John  Barker  was  oue 
of  the  early  settlers  of  Ohio.  He  married 
Mary  Chamberlain,  a  daughter  of  Irish 
parents,  the  maiden  name  of  her  mother 
having  been  Mulford.  Their  son,  Richard, 
father  of  George  Barker,  was  reared  in  Perry 
county,  Ohio,  and  there  married  Elizabeth 
Strait,  who  was  born  in  Bedford  county, 
Pennsylvania,  and  reared  in  Ohio.  Her 
parents  were  Peter  and  Catherine  (Myers) 
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Strait.  April  17,  1860,  Richard  Barker  lef 
Perry  county,  Ohio,  for  Iowa;  crossed  the 
Mississippi  river  May  12,  and  on  the  21st  of 
the  same  month  arrived  at  Quincy,  then  the 
county  seat  of  Adams  county,  Iowa.  He 
located  on  wild  land  in  Douglas  township, 
section  86,  and  there  made  his  home  until 
March  10,  1879,  when  he  moved  to  Harrison 
county,  Missouri.  At  the  latter  place  he 
died  on  the  28th  of  May,  1882.  His  widow 
still  lives  on  the  old  farm  where  he  died,  and 
is  now  seventy-one  years  of  age.  They  had 
a  family  of  eight  children,  five  of  whom 
aached  adult  years,  namely:  George,  whose 
name  heads  this  biography;  Maria  Guy- 
singer,  of  .Nodaway  county,  Missouri;  Melki, 
of  Douglas  township,  this  county;  Milton, 
who  resides  with  his  mother  in  Harrison 
county,  Missouri;  and  Clara,  wife  of  Charles 
Snethen,  also  of  Harrison  county,  Missouri. 
The  three  deceased  ones  are  Jemima,  wife  of 
Isaac  II.  Morris,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  who 
died  leaving  one  child,  Evered  Morris;  and 
Albert,  who  died  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  and 
Frank,  at  eighteen  months.  Richard  Barker 
was  a  farmer  all  his  life;  in  politics  a  Demo¬ 
crat,  and  in  religion  a  member  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  a  man  in 
every  respect  deserving  of  the  honor  and 
esteem  he  received  from  all  who  knew  him. 

George  Barker  grew  up  on  a  farm  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  in  the  common  schools 
ot  his  native  county.  He  was  twenty  years 
of  age  when  he  came  with  his  father  to 
Adams  county.  During  the  war  he  enlisted 
here,  August  9,  1862,  in  the  Twenty-Third 
Iowa  Infantry,  Captain  George’s  company, 
and  served  some  three  years,  participating  in 
many  important  engagements.  He  was 
honorably  discharged  at  Harrisburg,  Texas, 
July  27,  1865;  returned  to  Iowa  and  was 
paid  off  at  Davenport.  He  then  came  hack 
to  Adams  county  and  engaged  in  agricul¬ 


tural  pursuits.  He  improved  a  farm  in  sec¬ 
tion  1,  Nodaway  township,  and  lived  on  it 
for  nine  years.  In  May,  1875,  he  took  up 
his  abode  on  his  present  farm,  in  section  26, 
Douglas  township,  which  was  then  wild  land. 
He  has  spent  his  time  and  energy  in  improv¬ 
ing  and  cultivating  this  farm  since  that  time, 
with  the  exception  of  ten  months  spent  in 
the  mercantile  business  in  Carbon.  He 
owns  100  acres  with  good  buildings,  orchard, 
grove  and  other  improvements. 

Mr.  Barker  was  married  June  24,  1866,  at 
Quincy,  Iowa,  to  Mary  Malinda  Bean,  who 
was  born  in  Carroll  county,  Ohio,  and  reared 
in  Yan  Buren  and  Adams  counties,  Iowa. 
Her  parents,  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth  (Sher- 
rol)  Bean,  were  born  in  Ohio.  Nine  chil¬ 
dren  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barker, 
viz.:  Elizabeth,  who  is  engaged  in  teaching; 
John  Albert,  Francis  Augustus,  George 
Frederick,  Ella  Belle,  James  Richard, 
Charles  Alonzo,  Benjamin  Ford  and  Joseph 
William. 

In  politics  Mr.  Barker  was  a  Republican 
for  twelve  years,  then  a  Greenbacker,  ]ater  a 
Democrat,  and  now  an  Independent.  He 
has  served  as  trustee,  assessor  and  clerk  of 
his  township.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
United  Brethren  Church,  is  a  class-leader 
and  Sabbath-school  superintendent,  and  in 
1888  was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher.  His 
wife  and  two  daughters  are  also  members  of 
the  church.  Mr.  Barker  is  associated  with 
Llewellyn  Post,  G.  A.  R. 


ACKSON  BIXLER  was  born  in  Tuscar¬ 
awas  county,  Ohio,  August  4,  1850,  son 
of  Charles  Bixler,  who  was  born  in 
Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania.  Grandfather 
Jacob  Bixler  was  also  a  native  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  He  was  a  son  of  Joseph  Bixler,  a 
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native  of  New  Jersey  and  a  descendant  of 
German  ancestors.  Charles  Bixler  married 
Mary  Ann  Markley,  and  Jackson,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  was  the  second  born  of  their 
ten  children,  live  of  whom  are  now  living. 
He  was  four  years  old  when  the  family  emi¬ 
grated  to  Iowa.  They  came  by  steamboat 
down  the  Ohio  and  up  the  Missouri  river  to 
St.  Joseph,  from  whence  they  made  the  jour¬ 
ney  to  Adams  county  with  ox  teams.  The 
father  settled  in  Douglas  township,  where  he 
still  lives. 

Jackson  was  reared  on  his  father’s  farm 
and  received  his  education  in  a  log  school- 
house,  remaining  under  the  parental  roof 
until  he  was  twenty-six  years  old.  He  pur¬ 
chased  eighty  acres  of  wild  land  in  section 
21,  Douglas  township,  which  he  has  since 
developed  into  a  line  farm,  with  good  build¬ 
ings,  fences,  orchard,  grove,  etc.  He  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  general  farming  and  stock-raising, 
and  is  ranked  with  the  enterprising  and  go- 
ahead  farmers  of  the  community. 

In  December,  1876,  he  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Anna  Penton,  a  native  of  Ohio 
and  a  daughter  of  John  and  Lavina  (Terry) 
Penton,  both  natives  of  Ohio,  for  several 
years  residents  of  this  county,  and  now  of 
Taylor  county,  Iowa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bixler  have  one  son,  Roy 
Morris,  born  August  28,  1881.  Mr.  Bixler 
is  a  Republican. 


ATRICK  TOOHEY,  late  of  Adams 
county,  Iowa,  was  for  many  years  an 
honored  citizen  of  this  place.  A 
resume  of  his  life  will  be  found  of  interest 
to  many,  and  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Toohey  was  born  in  Lee,  county  Tip¬ 
perary,  Ireland,  in  1825,  a  son  of  poor  but 
honest  and  respected  parents,  Michael  and 


Winifred  (Burke)  Toohey,  both  natives  of 
the  Emerald  Isle.  Patrick  was  reared  in 
Ireland  and  when  a  young  man  emigrated  to 
Canada,  settling  near  Guelph,  Ontario.  While 
a  resident  of  that  place  he  was  united  in  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  playmate  of  his  youth,  Miss 
Johanna  Brairton,  a  native  of  county  Tipper¬ 
ary,  and  a  daughter  of  William  and  Mary 
(Ryan)  Brairton,  both  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Toohey 
and  his  wife  lived  in  Canada  some  seven  years 
after  their  marriage,  and  then  came  west  and 
located  in  Sterling,  Whiteside,  county,  Illi¬ 
nois. 

In  that  6tnall,  quiet  town  in  Illinois  Pat 
Toohey  was  living  when  news  of  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion  reached  him.  A  love  for  the 
country  of  his  adoption  and  her  free  institu¬ 
tions  caused  him  to  risk  his  life  for  her  pro¬ 
tection.  Enlisting  in  the  Thirty-fourth  Illi¬ 
nois  Infantry,  Volunteers,  he  kissed  his  wife 
and  children  good-bye,  and  went  to  the  front. 
He  was  in  many  important  engagements,  and 
was  with  Sherman  on  his  memorable  march 
from  Atlanta  to  the  sea;  was  never  wounded, 
but  while  in  service  contracted  a  chronic  dis¬ 
ease  from  which  he  never  recovered.  After 
receiving  an  honorable  discharge,  he  returned 
to  his  family  at  Sterling,  Illinois,  where  they 
continued  to  reside  until  1876.  That  year 
he  removed  to  Page  county,  Iowa,  thence  to 
Jackson  township,  Montgomery  county,  re¬ 
maining  at  the  atter  place  on  3  year.  He 
then  bought  a  farm  of  eighty  acres  in  Doug¬ 
las  township,  Adams  county,  where  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life,  and  where  his  widow  now 
lives.  This  farm  is  now  owned  by  his  son, 
John  Toohey,  an  intelligent  and  enterprising 
citizen - 

Patrick  Toohey  died  March  19,  1881.  In 
politics  he  was  a  Democrat;  in  religion  a 
devout  Catholic.  The  widow  and  seven  chil¬ 
dren  survive.  The  names  of  the  latter  are  as 
follows:  Mary  Ann,  at  home;  Michael,  Gree- 
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ley  county,  Nebraska;  Kate,  wife  of  Patrick 
Grady,  Greeley  county,  Nebraka;  Anna,  wife 
of  William  Devereaux,  Douglas  township, 
this  county;  Emma,  wife  of  William  Hauf, 
of  Chicago;  and  John  and  Patrick,  twins,  the 
former  at  the  homestead  and  the  latter  a 
resident  of  Greeley  county,  Nebraska. 

— — 

H.  EGLESTON  has  been  a  resident  of 
Douglas  township,  Adams  county, 
Iowa,  since  1881,  and  is  one  of  its  intel¬ 
ligent  and  prosperous  citizens. 

Mr.  Egleston  was  born  in  Oswego  county, 
New  York,  September  25,  1849.  His  father, 
Jeremiah  Egleston,  was  born  at  Floyd  Hill 
near  Holland  Point,  New  York,  son  of 
Ezekiel  Egleston,  also  a  native  of  New  York 
State,  the  family  being  of  English  descent. 
The  mother,  Rozena  (Howard)  Egleston,  was 
born  in  Oswego  county,  New  York,  daughter 
of  Dexter  Howard,  a  native  of  Whitesboro, 
New  Yrork,  and  a  descendant  of  Dutch 
ancestry.  To  Jeremiah  Egleston  and  his 
wife  were  born  eight  children.  The  father 
was  a  contractor  and  builder,  and  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Baptist  Church.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  fifty- six  years.  The  mother  is  now  a 
resident  of  Pulaski,  Oswego  county,  New 
York,  and  is  seventy- two  years  of  age. 

B.  H.  Egleston  was  reared  in  his  native 
county,  attended  the  public  schools  and  com¬ 
pleted  his  studies  at  Mexico  Academy.  He 
learned  his  father’s  trade,  that  of  carpenter, 
and  has  followed  it  the  most  of  his  life.  In 
1873  he  moved  to  Will  county,  Illinois,  and 
made  hi6  home  near  Joliet  for  four  years. 
He  then  went  to  Trego  county,  Kansas, 
bought  and  improved  a  farm  and  lived  there 
three  years.  In  1881  he  came  to  his  present 
location,  purchased  eighty  acres  of  wild  bush 
and,  at  once  began  the  work  of  clearing  and 


improving,  and  now  has  a  good  farm,  com¬ 
fortable  cottage  home,  good  barn  and  out¬ 
buildings,  and  an  orchard  and  grove.  Since 
coming  to  Adams  county  he  has  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  work  at  his  trade. 

Mr.  Egleston  was  married  in  Oswego 
county,  New  Y^ork,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  to 
Ida  Cole,  a  native  of  that  place  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Clark  and  Caroline  (Root)  Cole.  They 
have  five  children:  Louisa,  wife  of  Oscar 
Oster,  of  Douglas  township,  and  Willie  J., 
Arthur,  Freddy  and  Roy.  Gracie,  their 
third  child,  died  at  the  age  of  two  years. 

Mr.  Egleston  has  served  as  a  member  of 
the  School  Board  for  ten  years,  and  is  at 
present  Township  Trustee,  being  an  efficient 
and  popular  officer.  He  is  a  Democrat  and 
an  active  worker  in  the  ranks  of  his  party. 

- - 

(q  d  6  e) 

H.  ENSIGN. — This  gentleman  has 
been  a  resident  of  Douglas  town- 
®  ship  for  many  years  and  is  well 
known  here.  A  brief  review  of  his  life  and 
ancestry  furnishes  the  following  facts: 

The  family  name  was  originally  English 
One  of  bis  ancestors  was  an  ensign  in  the 
British  army,  and  was  a  rebel  and  deserter. 
Coming  to  America  he  dropped  his  own 
name  and  assumed  that  of  Ensign,  which  has 
been  handed  down  to  his  posterity.  The 
great-grandfather  of  our  subject  was  a  me 
chanic  by  trade  and  made  cutlasses  for  the 
Revolutionary  soldiers.  His  grandfather, 
Isaiah  Ensign,  was  a  captain  in  the  war  of 
1812,  and  both  he  and  his  son  William,  father 
of  W.  H.,  were  natives  of  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut.  William  was  twenty  years  old 
when  his  father  moved  to  New  York  State, 
and  the  former  was  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  salt  at  Syracuse  when  that  town 
contained  only  four  houses.  He  married 
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Hnldah  Brookins,  a  native  of  Berkshire 
county,  Massachusetts,  and  a  daughter  of 
of  Stephen  Brookins,  a  native  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Stephen  Brookins  was  a  soldier  in 
the  Revolutionary  war,  as  was  also  his  wife’s 
father,  Michael  Taylor.  The  Ensign  family 
were  among  the  early  settlers  in  Madison 
county,  New  York.  Captain  Ensign  died 
there,  aged  eighty-eight,  and  his  wife,  ninety- 
six. 

In  1856  William  and  Huldah  Ensign  re¬ 
moved  from  Madison  county,  New  York,  to 
Fond  du  Lac  county,  Wisconsin,  where  the}7 
remained  until  1866,  when  they  came  to 
Adams  county,  Iowa.  They  reared  a  family 
of  live  children,  four  of  whom  are  living. 
Here  the  mother  died  in  1873,  and  the 
father  passed  away  at  the  age  of  seventy-live 
years.  The  latter  was  a  Whig  and  subse¬ 
quently  a  Republican;  was  an  earnest  Chris¬ 
tian  man,  first  a  Baptist,  afterward  a  Metho¬ 
dist,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  member 
of  the  United  Brethren  Church.  The  names 
of  the  children  born  to  them  are  as  follows: 
Folly  Noise,  of  Bates  county,  Missouri;  W. 
H.,  whose  name  heads  this  sketch;  O.  S.,  of 
Douglas  township,  Adams  county;  Stephen 
B.,  deceased,  and  Eunice  Jenette  Wright,  of 
Bates  county,  Missouri. 

Stephen  B.  Ensign  was  born  in  Madison 
county,  New  York,  and  was  reared  there  and 
in  Wisconsin.  He  was  married  in  Adams 
county,  Iowa,  to  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Erskins,  nee 
Spargur.  She  was  born  and  reared  in  High¬ 
land  county,  Ohio,  daughter  of  Caleb  W.,  and 
Lydia  Spargur.  Her  first  husband,  Michael 
Erskins,  died  in  Highland  county,  Ohio, 
leaving  her  with  one  son,  M.  G.  Erskins,  who 
now  resides  with  W.  Id.  Ensign.  Stephen 
B.  Ensign  and  wife  both  died  about  the  same 
time,  some  twelve  years  ago,  leaving  a 
daughter,  Anna  Belle  Ensign,  who  also  re¬ 
sides  with  her  uncle,  W.  H.  Ensign. 


The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  reared  on  a 
farm  in  Madison  county,  New  York,  where 
lie  was  born  August  18,  1835.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  in  the  common  schools 
of  his  native  State,  and  was  twenty  years  old 
when  the  family  moved  to  Fond  du  Lac 
county,  Wisconsin.  February  9,  1864,  he 
enlisted  in  Company  I,  Thirty-fifth  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Infantry,  Volunteers;  served  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  river,  most  of  the  time  doing  provost 
and  guard  duty,  and  was  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  May  12, 
1865.  In  1866  he  came  to  Adams  county, 
Iowa,  with  his  parents  and  older  6ister,  mak¬ 
ing  the  journey  with  teams  and  camping  out 
at  night.  He  settled  on  his  present  farm  in 
1870.  It  was  then  wild  land,  and  under  his 
judicious  management  it  has  been  developed 
into  a  tine  farm.  The  two- story  residence  is 
built  on  the  southern  style  and  is  located 
somewhat  back  from  the  road.  Mr.  Ensign 
has  given  much  attention  to  stock.  He  owns 
one  horse,  now  twenty-six  years  old,  that  he 
brought  with  him  from  Wisconsin. 

A  jovial  bachelor,  honorable  and  upright 
in  all  his  business  dealings,  and  frank  and 
cordial  at  all  times,  Mr.  Ensign  is  a  favorite 
among  his  many  friends.  He  is  a  Repub¬ 
lican  and  a  member  of  the  Meyerlioff  Post. 

p'N.ON.  THOMAS  WEIDMAN,  present 
lifl))  State  Senator,  is  a  son  of  Phillip 
tM  Weidman,  who  was  born  in  North¬ 
hampton  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1800. 
The  grandfather  was  Henry  Weidman,  also  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania;  but  his  father,  who 
was  also  named  Phillip,  was  a  native  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  emigrated  to  America  and  settled 
at  Philadelphia  long  before  the  war  of  the 
Revolution.  He  was  a  Quaker  and  as  there 
was  much  disturbance  in  the  colonies,  he  re- 
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moved  to  Canada,  where  he  settled  and  died. 
The  grandfather  of  our  subject  did  not  go 
with  his  father,  but  settled  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  mother  of  Thomas  Weidman  was 
Susanna  Rymond,  also  of  an  early  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  family.  Her  father  was  Jacob  Ry¬ 
mond,  a  native  of  Germany.  The  father 
was  the  eldest  of  eight  sons  and  there  were 
also  two  daughters;  all  grew  to  mature  years. 
Phillip  Weidman  was  a  shoemaker  by  trade; 
he  and  his  wife  had  six  children  who  grew  to 
maturity,  two  sons  and  four  daughters,  all 
still  living.  The  father  came  to  Fremont 
county,  Iowa,  in  1857,  where  he  settled  on  a 
farm  on  which  he  lived  until  his  death  in 
1862;  the  mother  survived  for  ten  years; 
she  lived  with  her  son  Thomas  the  last  years 
of  her  life. 

Mr.  Weidman  was  born  August  30,  1838, 
being  about  nineteen  when  he  came  to  this 
State.  In  1861  he  came  to  this  county  and 
married  at  that  time  Miss  Betsy  Chenoweth, 
the  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Anna  (Skidmore) 
Chenoweth.  She  was  born  in  Ohio.  They 
have  had  eleven  children,  seven  sons  and  four 
daughters.  The  eldest  daughter  married 
Ezra  Ruffner  and  died  about  three  and  a  half 
years  after  marriage;  Frances  Alice  and  Ger¬ 
trude,  both  married  and  live  in  this  county; 
Richard,  Edward,  Frank,  Clark,  Joseph, 
Phillip  and  Le  Roy.  Our  subject  has  been 
engaged  in  farming  in  Grant  township  where 
he  took  a  homestead;  he  has  445  acres  in  a 
body.  He  was  for  sixteen  years  Justice  of 
the  Peace;  was  a  member  of  the  county  Board 
and  was  very  popular;  was  elected  in  the 
fall  of  1888  to  the  State  Senate  by  a  majority 
of  300  against  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Merritt. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate,  discharged  his  obliga¬ 
tions  to  that  body  and  to  his  constituency 
with  fidelity  and  ability  that  was  as  admir¬ 
able  as  rare;  moved  to  the  town  of  Red 
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Oak  in  May,  1890,  where  he  has  a  pleasant 
home.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Protestant 
Methodist  Episcopal  church.  He  has  been 
a  hard  worker;  has  never  taken  a  drop  of 
liquor  nor  ever  used  tobacco;  is  an  upright, 
moral  man  and  a  citizen  of  whom  any  com¬ 
munity  might  be  proud. 

" — - - 

f?AMES  T.  FIFE,  a  farmer  and  stock- 
raiser  of  section  24,  Jasper  township, 
was  born  in  Allegheny  county,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  March  3,  1829,  a  son  of  William 
Fife,  who  was  a  descendant  of  John  Fife,  of 
Fifeshire,  Scotland.  John  Fife  was  born  in 
1721,  and  removed  to  county  Tyrone,  Ireland; 
in  1756  he  came  to  Winchester,  Virginia, 
and  in  1766  to  Upper  St.  Clair,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  purchased  1,000  acres  of  land  of 
the  Indians  and  there  he  died  November  19, 
1800,  and  this  land  still  belongs  to  his  de¬ 
scendants.  William  Fife,  the  grandfather  of 
our  subject,  a  son  of  John  Fife,  Jr.,  was 
born  in  1751,  and  died  July  25,  1818,  and 
served  as  a  soldier  during  the  Revolutionary 
war.  His  wife  was  Margaret  Boyd.  The 
father  of  our  subject  was  reared  on  the  old 
Fife  homestead,  and  married  Mary  Thomas, 
of  Nodaway  township  Washington  county, 
Pennsylvania.  The  maternal  ancestors  of  our 
subject  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  Wash¬ 
ington  county,  and  were  of  Welsh  descent. 
In  1835  William  Fife  sold  his  interest  in  the 
old  homestead  and  removed  to  Washington 
county,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  died  when 
our  subject  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  leav¬ 
ing  his  widow  and  twelve  children  but  limited 
means. . 

It  became  necessary  for  those  that  were 
able  to  do  anything  to  go  to  work;  our  sub¬ 
ject  commenced  work  on  a  farm  at  $4  per 
month  and  never  received  more  than  $7.  In 
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the  summer  of  1847  he  attended  Washington 
college;  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  sale  of  books  and  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  he  obtained  means  to  pursue  his  studies 
until  the  spring  of  1850,  when  he  left  school 
and  went  to  Salem,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio, 
and  there  purchased  a  property  of  Rev.  A. 
G.  Kirk,  for  $800;  $50  cash,  $100  in  three 
months,  $150  in  six  months;  balance  in  two 
equal  yearly  payments  with  interest.  He 
gave  his  mother  the  free  use  of  this  property 
whilst  she  remained  a  widow  and  with  the 
assistance  of  a  brother  and  sister  provided 
for  her  and  the  younger  children. 

He  was  married,  November  25,  1852,  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Shafer,  a  native  of  Law¬ 
rence  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  daughter  of 
Michael  Shafer,  a  soldier  of  the  war  of  1812. 
In  1853  he  rented  a  farm  in  Lawrence  county, 
Pennsylvania,  and  farmed  in  the  summer 
and  sold  books  in  the  winter.  In  1855  he 
removed  to  Seneca  county,  Ohio,  and  for  $10 
per  acre  he  purchased  240  acres  of  land  in 
a  branch  of  the  Black  swamp;  the  land  was 
considered  worthless  by  the  citizens;  he 
ditched  a  portion  of  it  and  put  it  in  a  good 
state  of  cultivation  and  divided  it  into  four 
lots,  and  in  1860  sold  the  same  at  a  price 
ranging  from  $20  to  $30  per  acre  and  moved 
to  Marshall  county,  Indiana,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  farm  until  1872. 

In  the  last  year  of  the  civil  war  he  served 
the  Government  in  the  capacity  of  a  detective. 
When  our  Government  was  at  war  with  Mex¬ 
ico  he  was  a  member  of  the  Jefferson  Grays, 
and  with  the  company  offered  his  services  to 
the  Government,  which  received  orders  to  be 
ready  on  notice  to  go,  but  the  war  coming 
to  an  end  they  were  not  called  for.  He  also 
served  as  a  detective  and  broke  up  a  gang  of 
thieves  headed  by  John  Mauler,  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Tyner  City,  Indiana.  In  1872  he  re¬ 


moved  to  Adams  county,  Iowa,  purchased 
240  acres  of  raw  land  and  improved  it. 

He  and  his  wife  were  the  parents  of  eight 
children:  Lawrence  II.,  Andrew  V.,  Arthur 
S.,  Olive  O.,  Michael  T.,  James  M.,  Bertha  I. 
and  Clara  E.  His  wife  died  in  October, 
1881.  Lawrence  and  Bertha  are  also  dead. 
He  was  again  married  in  August,  1883,  to 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Mitchell,  a  native  of  Brown 
county,  Ohio;  by  this  union  they  had  one 
child,  born  in  November,  1887,  and  died  in 
March,  1888.  March  17,  1886,  his  house 
and  household  goods  and  barn  and  farming 
utensils  were  destroyed  by  fire;  they  were 
partly  covered  by  insurance  in  the  Hltna  and 
it  was  promptly  paid  to  a  cent;  he  rebuilt  in 
good  shape;  here  he  lives  and  intends  to  stay 
and  enjoy  all  he  can  of  life. 

ly' — 

«M.  KING,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Adams  county,  Iowa, 
®  was  born  in  Sandridge  township,  Men¬ 
ard  county,  Illinois,  April  28,  1841.  His 
father,  N.  M.  King,  Sr.,  was  born  in  Virginia 
in  1802,  and  his  great-grandfather,  Daniel 
King,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 
The  King  family  came  from  England  and  were 
among  the  first  settlers  in  Virginia.  N.  M. 
King,  Sr.,  located  in  Illinois  in  1821,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen.  He  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
worked  by  the  day  together,  both  enlisted  in 
the  same  company  in  the  Black  Hawk  war, 
and  were  warm  friends  all  their  lives.  Mr. 
King  married  Jane  Runnels,  daughter  of  John 
Runnels,  who  was  born  in  North  Carolina 
and  when  eleven  years  of  age  was  taken  to 
Kentucky  where  she  was  reared.  They 
lived  in  Illinois  until  1865,  when  they  moved 
to  Madison  county,  Iowa,  where  Mr.  King 
died  February  15,  1883,  in  his  eighty-first 
year.  His  wife  was  past  eighty-one  when 
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she  died.  He  was  a  farmer  all  his  life;  in 
politics  a  Whig  and  later  a  Republican;  and 
in  religion,  a  member  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church.  Of  their  ten  children, 
nine  reached  adult  age. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  reared  on 
his  father’s  farm  and  educated  in  the  common 

X» 

schools  of  his  native  county.  When  the  war 
came  on  he  was  among  the  first  to  offer  his 
services  to  his  country.  November  28,  1861? 
he  enlisted  in  Company  M,  Second  Illinois 
Cavalry,  that  regiment  which  so  grandly  dis¬ 
tinguished  itself.  He  participated  in  many 
important  engagements,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  war  was  mustered  out  at  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana,  being  Quartermaster  Sergeant  at 
that  time. 

Returning  to  Illinois  after  the  war,  he  re¬ 
mained  in  that  State  two  months,  thence  to 
Madison  county,  Iowa,  where  he  lived  unti1 
December  18,  1870,  when  he  settled  on  wild 
land  in  Adams  county.  He  now  owns  295 
acres  of  rich  land  in  section  21,  Douglas 
township,  this  county,  and  forty  acres  in 
Madison  county.  The  “  King  farm,”  as  it  is 
known,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  township 
A  good  modern  residence  was  built  m  1891 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  grove  and  orchard. 
A  substantial  barn,  30x40  feet,  and  all  the 
farm  improvements,  broad  meadows  and  well 
cultivated  fields,  indicate  the  enterprise  of 
the  owner  and  the  prosperity  which  has  at¬ 
tended  him.  This  farm  is  all  bottom  land 
except  120  acres  located  on  the  hill  side.  Mr. 
King  has  given  much  attention  to  stock- 
raising,  and  has  been  eminently  successful  in 
his  various  operations. 

August  1,  1860,  he  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Mary  E.  Close,  who  was  born  and 
reared  in  the  same  neighborhood  with  him, 
attending  the  same  district  school.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  George  and  Rebecca  (Beams) 
Close,  the  former  born  in  Licking  county, 


Kentucky,  and  the  latter  born  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina  and  reared  in  Kentucky.  They  became 
early  settlers  of  Menard  county,  Illinois. 
The  father  died  in  Madison  county,  Iowa,  in 
March,  1871,  aged  seventy-five  years;  the 
mother  is  now  a  resident  of  Livingston 

o 

county,  Missouri,  and  is  in  her  eighty-ninth 
year.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  King  eleven  children 
have  been  born,  viz.:  Minerva  Isabelle,  wife 
of  William  Strait;  Trinvilla,  wife  of  Rufus 
Gooddle,  of  Lincoln  township,  this  county; 
Mary  A..,  wife  of  B.  F.  Myers,  of  Jasper 
township;  Rebecca  J.,  wife  of  A.  A.  Strait; 
Charles  S.,  U.  S.  Grant,  Fanny  Frances, 
Guthrie  N.,  John  Leonard,  Ada  I.,  and 
Howard  W. 

Mr.  King  was  elected  to  his  present  office, 
county  Supervisor,  in  the  fall  of  1890,  receiv¬ 
ing  a  good  majority  of  the  votes  cast.  He 
is  a  man  of  good  judgment  and  executive 
ability  and  is  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place.  In  his  political  relations  he  formerly 
affiliated  with  the  Republican  party,  but  ig 
now  an  Independent.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Meyerhoff  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  and  both  he  and 
his  wife  are  members  of  the  United  Brethren 
church, 

- - 

jj^  J.  PERKS,  a  prominent  and  prosperous 
PD)  merchant  of  Carbon,  Iowa,  forms  the 
!/(f  ®  subject  of  this  biography.  Mr.  Perks 
has  been  in  business  here  for  several  years 
and  is  well  and  favorably  known.  He  carries 
a  finely  assorted  stock  of  general  merchandise, 
embracing  dry-goods,  boots  and  shoes,  staple 
and  fancy  groceries,  notions,  queensware, 
hardware  and  provisions,  and  his  establish¬ 
ment  is  one  of  the  leading  stores  in  Carbon. 

Mr.  Perks  was  born  in  Worcestershire, 
England,  July  8,  1854,  son  of  George  and 
Mary  Ann  Perks,  and  spent  his  youth  in  his 
native  land.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  came 
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with  his  father  to  America.  After  remaining 
two  months  in  Pennsylvania  he  came  West 
to  Kewanee,  Henry  county,  Illinois,  thence 
to  Bureau  county  and  later  to  La  Salle  county, 
same  State.  Since  1875  he  has  been  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Carbon,  Iowa.  His  parents  now  live 
in  Camden,  Missouri.  For  many  years  Mr. 
Perks  was  engaged  in  coal-mining.  In  1885 
he  became  connected  with  his  present  busi¬ 
ness,  his  father  having  been  engaged  in  busi¬ 
ness  here  for  some  time  previous  to  that 
year.  His  store  building,  23  x  36  feet,  with 
cellar  under  the  whole,  is  conveniently  ar¬ 
ranged  and  well  suited  for  its  purpose.  At 
the  rear  of  this  is  his  dwelling,  a  story  and  a 
half  cottage,  23  x  24  feet,  with  basement 
kitchen,  the  entire  premises  being  well  cared 
for  aDd  in  good  shape. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-six,  at  Red  Oak, 
Iowa,  Mr.  Perks  wedded  Barbara  Deck,  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania  and  a  daughter  of 
Benjamin  Deck  of  Quincy.  Following  are 
the  children  born  to  them:  Mabel,  Maud, 
Jessie,  Walter  and  Olive.  Mr.  Perks  is  a 
man  in  the  prime  of  life,  is  honorable  and 
upright  in  all  his  dealings,  and  has  the  respect 
of  all  who  know  him.  In  politics  he  is  an 
Independent. 

- ~*|H«**f*~~ - 

f*AMES  A.  DAVID,  a  prominent  and  welL 
to-do  early  settler  of  Adams  county,  Iowa, 
resides  in  Lincoln  township.  Following 
is  a  brief  review  of  his  life: 

James  A.  David  was  born  in  Richland 
county,  Ohio,  May  3.  1843.  His  father, 
Joseph  David,  a  native  of  the  East,  died  when 
James  was  five  years  old.  His  mother,  nee 
Martha  Barnett,  sister  of  James  Barnett  of 
this  county,  was  born  in  northern  Ireland, 
and  was  reared  and  educated  in  Ohio.  Her 
death  occurred  in  Jackson  county,  Illinois. 
Mr.  David  was  eleven  years  old  when  he  went 


with  his  mother  to  Illinois,  and  in  Jackson 
county,  that  State,  he  grew  to  manhood  and 
received  his  education. 

In  August,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  Company 
D,  Eighty-first  Illinois  Infantry  Volunteers, 
and  bravely  did  he  act  his  part  in  that  san¬ 
guinary  struggle.  He  received  a  shot  through 
the'right  hand  by  a  minie-ball,  was  taken 
prisoner  and  for  some  time  suffered  untold 
agonies.  He  was  subsequently  exchanged, 
served  till  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was 
honorably  discharged  at  Vicksburg,  Missis¬ 
sippi.  He  was  paid  off  at  Chicago  and  from 
there  returned  to  Jackson  county,  Illinois, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  until  1871. 
That  year  he  came  to  his  present  location  and 
bought  eighty  acres  of  wild  land.  After 
living  on  it  some  time  he  sold  out  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Illinois,  from  there  went  to  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  then  back  to  Illinois  ao-ain  in  1876. 
Returning  to  Iowa,  he  took  back  the  land  he 
had  sold  and  has  lived  here  ever  since.  He 
now  owns  280  acres  of  land,  all  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  and  has  a  comfortable 
cottage  home,  beautifully  situated  amid  ever¬ 
greens  and  shrubs,  with  an  orchard  and  grove 
near  by.  His  barn,  outbuildings,  scales, 
fences,  etc.,  are  all  kept  in  good  repair.  From 
a  pond  on  the  farm  water  is  piped  into  tanks 
for  stock  purposes. 

Mr.  David  was  married  in  1866  to  Miss 
Frances  Teal,  a  most  estimable  lady  who  died 
three  years  subsequent  to  her  marriage.  His 
present  wife,  formerly  Miss  Ellen  Holt,  he 
wedded  in  1875.  She  was  born  in  Greene 
county,  Indiana,  and  reared  in  Jackson 
county,  Illinois,  daughter  of  William  and 
Mary  Ann  (Spence)  Holt,  the  former  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  latter  of  Northern 
Ireland.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  have  one  son, 
John  A.,  born  in  April,  1879.  Both  he  and 
his  wife  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  He  is  a  member  of  the  G. 
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A.  R.,  Llewellyn  Post,  Corning,  Iowa.  Polit¬ 
ically  he  affiliates  with  the  Republican  party. 


fTEPHEN  J.  HORN,  one  of  the  intel¬ 
ligent,  popular  and  well-to-do  citizens 
of  Lincoln  township,  has  resided  here 
since  February,  1874.  Following  is  a  brief 
outline  of  his  life. 

Stephen  J.  Horn  was^born  in  Knox  county, 
Ohio.  His  father,  Isaac  Horn,  was  a  son  of 
Joseph  Horn,  and  both  were  born  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  The  mother  of  Stephen  J.  was 
before  her  marriage  Miss  Phoebe  Ulrey. 
She  was  born  in  Washington  county,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  daughter  of  Stephen  Ulrey.  Both 
the  Horn  and  Ulrey  families  were  of  German 
ancestry.  Isaac  and  Phoebe  Horn  were  mar¬ 
ried  in  Knox  county,  Ohio,  where  they  still 
live.  Their  son,  Stephen  J.,  was  reared  in 
that  county.  In  1871  he  came  to  Iowa  and 
took  up  his  abode  in  Marshall  county,  where 
he  remained  one  year.  Then  he  went  to 
California,  and  for  eighteen  months  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  farming  on  the  Pacific  coast.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  he  returned  to  Ohio.  In 
1874  he  came  to  Adams  county,  Iowa,  and 
bought  eighty  acres  of  land  where  he  now 
lives.  The  land  here  was  then  all  wild  and 
he  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood.  He  has  been  prosperous  in  his 
various  undertakings,  has  bought  more  land, 
and  is  now  the  owner  of  200  acres.  His 
property  is  well-improved  with  good  build¬ 
ings,  fences,  grove,  orchard,  etc.,  and  he  has 
everything  arranged  for  the  carrying  on  of 
farming  and  stock-raising  in  the  best  manner. 
He  has  a  flock  of  800  Black  Top  Merino 
sheep,  one  of  the  finest  flocks  in  southwestern 
Iowa. 

Mr.  Horn  was  married,  in  Knox  county, 
Ohio,  at  the  age  of  twenty- eight  years,  to 


Miss  Anna  Dudgen,  daughter  of  David  and 
Mary  (Freeman)  Dudgen.  They  have  three 
children:  Jenny  E.,  Rawson  J.  and  Deraus. 
Their  last  child,  Ida  J.,  is  deceased. 

Politically  Mr.  Horn  affiliates  with  the 
Democratic  party,  He  is  a  member  of  the 
School  Board. 

ILLIAM  TINDALL  was  born  in  New 
York  City  in  1849.  His  father,  George 
P.  Tindall,  was  a  native  of  the  East, 
and  a  descendant  of  German  ancestry;  wras 
by  trade  a  cabinet  and  carriage  maker.  His 
death  occurred  in  New  York  City.  The  mother 
of  our  subject  was  Mary  Garrison.  She 
died  when  he  was  a  small  child. 

Young  Tindall  spent  his  early  years  on 
the  farm  and  received  a  limited  education  in 
the  common  schools.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  enlisted  in  the  service  of  his  country;  but 
his  father,  thinking  him  too  young  for  the 
hardships  of  camp  life  and  the  battle  field, 
took  him  out  of  the  regiment.  At  eighteen 
he  came  "West  and  located  at  Kewanee, 
Henry  county,  Illinois,  where  he  subse¬ 
quently  cast  his  first  vote  for  General  Grant. 
From  there  he  moved  to  Stark  county,  same 
State,  where  he  remained  until  1878.  That 
year  he  came  to  his  present  location,  section 
4,  Douglas  township,  Adams  county,  Iowa. 
Here  he  purchased  eighty  acres  of  wild  land 
which  he  has  since  improved  and  developed 
into  a  fine  farm.  His  cottage  home  is  located 
on  a  natural  building  site  and  is  shaded  by 
beautiful  oak  trees. 

"While  a  resident  of  Stark  county,  Illinois, 
Mr.  Tindall  was  married,  at  Osceola,  August 
13,  1869,  to  Miss  Jane  Gary,  a  lady  of  in¬ 
telligence  and  of  good  family.  She  was  born 
at  Nesquehoning,  near  Mauch  Chunk,  Car¬ 
bon  county,  Pennsylvania.  Her  father,  Daniel 
Gary,  a  native  of  county  Cork,  Ireland,  came 
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when  a  young  man  to  America,  and  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Abbott,  a  native  of  Derbyshire, 
England,  and  a  daughter  of  William  and 
Ellen  Marsden.  Daniel  Gary  and  wife  had 
four  children.  He  died  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1855.  Mrs.  Tindall  received  her  education 
at  Tamaqua,  Schuylkill  county,  Pennsylvania. 
The  seven  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tin¬ 
dall  are  as  follows:  Sarah,  Florence,  Kay, 
Retta,  Jessie,  Charles  and  Emma  Marsden. 
The  two  oldest  daughters  and  their  parents 
are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  uf  Carbon.  Mr.  Tindall  is  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  much  respected  citizen.  His  polit¬ 
ical  views  are  in  harmony  with  Republican 
principles. 


fA.COB  BAYLISS,  son  of  John  and  Ger¬ 
trude  Bayliss,  came  with  his  parents 
from  Germany  to  America  when  he  was 
eleven  years  old.  His  father  settled  in  New 
York  State,  where  his  death  occurred  in 
1861.  The  mother  died  in  1878.  Jacob  was 
next  to  their  oldest  child.  He  lived  in  New 
York  until  1869  when  he  came  to  Iowa  and 
settled  in  Muscatine  county.  He  subse¬ 
quently  lived  one  year  in  Clark  county,  and 
in  1881  came  to  Adams  county.  Here  he 
has  280  acres  of  fine  land,  located  in  section 
25,  Colony  township,  which  is  well  adapted 
to  general  farming  and  stock-raising.  He 
has  six  or  seven  acres  in  orchard,  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  small  fruit,  fine  grove,  a  large  barn 
and  two-story  residence,  and  is  most  comfort¬ 
ably  situated.  Among  his  stock  are  short¬ 
horn  cattle,  Percheron  and  Norman  horses 
and  Poland- China  hogs. 

March  1,  1866,  Mr.  Bayliss  married  Miss 
Jane  Markham,  and  by  her  has  nine  children, 
viz.:  Nellie,  Henry,  Charles,  Morris,  Flora, 
Emma,  George,  Walter  and  Edith. 


While  in  New  York  Mr.  Bayliss  was  a 
member  of  the  New  York  State  militia,  and 
served  six  years  in  that  body.  In  politics  he 
is  a  Democrat.  He  has  served  the  public  as 
Township  Trustee  and  a  member  of  the 
School  Board.  He  is  one  of  the  substantial 
men  of  Colony  township.  Frank  and  out¬ 
spoken  though  genial  in  his  manner,  he  re¬ 
ceives  the  respect  of  the  entire  community 
in  which  he  lives. 

HARLES  E.  RICHARDS,  attorney  at 
law,  is  the  oldest  member  of  the  bar, 
having  established  himself  here  in  May, 
1867,  continuously  practicing  law  here  since. 
He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Riga,  Monroe 
county,  New  York,  December  9,  1835.  His 
father  was  Ira  Richards,  who  settled  in  the 
town  of  Riga  in  1812.  He  was  a  native  of 
Hillsdale,  Massachusetts,  born  in  1791.  He 
belonged  to  an  early  Massachusetts  family  of 
Puritan  ancestry.  He  went  to  western  New 
York  from  Massachusetts  when  the  former 
was  the  far  West.  The  site  of  the  city  of 
Rochester  at  that  time  was  but  a  marsh.  He 
opened  a  farm  in  the  heavily  timbered  re¬ 
gions  of  Monroe  county,  liis  location  being 
in  the  town  of  Riga.  Returning  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts  he  married,  but  his  first  wife  died  in 
the  town  of  Riga,  leaving  no  children.  He 
later  married  Ruth  Turner,  who  was  born  in 
Portland,  Maine,  and  removed  with  her  par¬ 
ents  to  Riga. 

Charles  E.  Richards  was  born  in  Monroe 
county  and  was  reared  on  the  farm  where 
his  father  settled.  He  prepared  for  college 
at  Riga  Academy,  and  graduated  at  Roches¬ 
ter  University  in  the  class  of  1860.  He 
taught  for  two  years  and  then  read  law  three 
years  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Roches¬ 
ter.  Later  he  followed  surveying  for  aconsid- 
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erable  time.  In  1867  he  came  to  Red  Oak, 
and  has  sine  devoted  his  time  to  his  profes¬ 
sion.  He  is  a  Democrat  in  politics.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Richards  have  two  children, — Paul 
W.  and  Carl  E. 


LFRED  HEBARD,  capitalist,  and  preSj 
ent  State  Senator,  is  a  pioneer  of  Red 
Oak.  He  was  born  in  Windham  county, 
Vermont,  May  10,  1810.  His  parents  were 
Augustus  and  Bathslieba  (Leonard)  Hebard; 
they  were  descended  from  early  families  of 
the  colony  of  Connecticut. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  prepared  for 
college  at  home  and  at  Plainfield  Academy, 
and  graduated  from  Yale  in  the  class  of 
1832.  Men  who  afterward  became  famous 
were  members  of  his  class  in  college,  includ¬ 
ing  Cassius  M.  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Hon.  Allen 
T.  Carpenter,  who  afterward  became  United 
States  Senator,  and  others  who  attained 
national  distinction.  For  two  years  after 
graduating  Mr.  Hebard  was  engaged  in  teach¬ 
ing  in  Edgehill  Seminary,  at  Princeton,  Hew 
Jersey,  and  then  took  charge  of  a  school  for 
boys  in  Hew  London,  Connecticut.  In  1841 
he  married  Ann  M.  Huntington  of  Hew 
London.  This  union  has  been  blessed  with 
four  children,  two  of  whom  are  deceased. 
Those  living  are  Augustus  H.,  an  iron  mer¬ 
chant  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  Mary  S., 
who  is  still  at  home.  After  teaching  for  a 
few  years  Mr.  Hebard  engaged  in  civil  en¬ 
gineering  on  a  newly  projected  railroad  line, 
and  began  a  log  cabin  near  the  present  city 
of  Burlington,  Iowa,  in  1837,  where  he  lived 
for  fifteen  years.  In  1853  he  made  the  pre¬ 
liminary  survey  of  the  Burlington  &  Missouri 
River  railway  across  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  fif¬ 
teen  years  later  the  road  was  built  on  the  line 
that  he  laid  out.  He  was  a  member  of  the  legis¬ 


lature  held  at  Burlington.  During  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion  he  operated  in  the  Government 
civil  engineering  service  in  Missouri  and  Ten¬ 
nessee, "and  spent  some  time  after  the  close  of 
the  war, in  the  constructing  of  railroad  in  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Georgia  and  Alabama.  He  settled  at 
Red  Oak  in  1868,  and  in  1875  was  elected 
to  the  State  Senate.  In  1878  he  was  one  ot 
the  two  United  States  Commissioners  to  the 
World’s  Fair  or  International  Exposition  at 
Paris,  and  made  a  tour  of  Europe  before  re¬ 
turning  home.  In  1879  he  was  re-elected  to 
the  Senate  and  was  continued  in  that  body 
for  several  terms.  He  is  one  of  the  repre¬ 
sentative  citizens  of  Iowa,  and  a  man  of 
marked  ability. 

fOHH  SMITH,  who  resides  on  section  17 
in  Quincy  township,  is  one  of  the  pio¬ 
neers  of  Adams  county. 

The  time  of  his  reaching  Quincy,  his  point 
of  destination,  was  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
16th  of  Hovember,  1854.  He  was  born  and 
raised  in  Cumberland  township,  Greene  coun¬ 
ty,  Pennsylvania.  His  birthday  was  July 
28,  1818.  His  father,  Benjamin  Smith,  was 
a  native  of  the  same  town  and  county,  as  was 
his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Barbara 
Heff.  The  paternal  grandfather  of  our  sub¬ 
ject  was  Ichabod  Smith.  The  Smith  family 
are  of  Scotch  descent,  but  the  maternal  ances¬ 
tors  were  of  German  lineage. 

The  mother  of  Mr.  Smith  died  at  the 
homestead  in  Greene  county,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1846.  The  father  later  went  to  Richland 
county,  Ohio,  and  died  at  the  home  of  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Mary  Findley.  Mr.  Smith  is  one 
often  children,  seven  sons  and  three  daugh¬ 
ters;  only  four  of  the  family  are  living  in 
1891.  Mr.  Smith  was  obliged  to  make  his  own 
way  in  life  from  an  early  age.  He  began  learn- 
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ing  the  trade  of  a  carpenter  and  joiner  when 
eighteen  years  old  with  Albert  Rickey.  After 
about  two  years  he  engaged  to  learn  cabinet¬ 
making  with  Hiram  Mulligan,  with  whom 
he  continued  three  years,  and  became  a  thor¬ 
ough  master  of  the  trade. 

In  the  fall  of  1845  he  went  to  Indiana; 
general  work  at  his  trade  was  easy  to  yet  at 
that  time;  while  in  Indiana  he  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  fanning  mills.  But  he 
returned  to  Ohio  in  the  fall  of  1845,  and  en¬ 
gaged  at  the  business  of  carpentering  in 
Coshocton  county,  at  West  Carlisle.  The 
following  February  he  returned  to  his  old 
home  in  Pennsylvania,  and  next  April  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Coshocton  county,  Ohio,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  brother,  Abraham. 

J  une  8,  1852,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Hannah  Plowman,  a  native  of  Maryland,  and 
a  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Harriet  (Moffitt) 
Plowman,  who  emigrated  from  Maryland  to 
Ohio,  where  they  lived  till  death.  In  the 
spring  of  1854  they  removed  to  Knox  county, 
Ohio.  In  October  following  they  started  for 
Western  Iowa,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
permanent  settlement.  The  family  then  con¬ 
sisted  of  himself,  wife  and  one  child,  Ben¬ 
jamin  F.  They  came  through  in  a  wagon, 
being  about  six  weeks  on  the  journey.  Mr. 
Smith  settled  with  his  family  in  the  village 
of  Quincy,  where  he  continued  six  years,  en- 
ffacred  in  working  at  his  trade.  He  then  set- 
tied  where  he  now  lives.  He  has  260  acres 
in  his  home  farm  and  on  section  27  has  200 
acres,  and  seventy-five  acres  of  timber  on  sec¬ 
tion  29.  Mr.  Smith  has  a  fine  farm  and  a 
pleasant  home.  He  and  his  wife  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Smith  has  been  a  faithful  and  con¬ 
sistent  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  since  1842,  and  his  wife,  since  she 
was  fifteen  years  of  age.  They  are  the  par¬ 
ents  of  six  children:  Benjamin  F.,  Joseph 


R.,  James  Freeman,  Emery  Alvin,  Ella,  wife 
of  George  Baker,  and  Mary. 

Mr.  Smith  is  one  of  the  well-known  and 
esteemed  citizens  of  Adams  county,  where  he 
and  his  wife  have  resided  so  many  years.  He 
has  ever  been  interested  in  the  financial, 
moral  and  religious  growth  of  the  commun¬ 
ity,  where  he  has  lived  so  long. 


NDREW  BALLANTYNE,  who  resides 
on  section  23,  Quincy  township,  is  one 
of  the  well-known  citizens  of  this 
county.  He  settled  on  his  present  farm  in 
the  spring  of  1876,  although  no  improve¬ 
ments  had  been  made  on  the  place  when  he 
purchased  it  in  1875.  He  was  born  in  Can¬ 
ada  in  1844,  a  son  of  James  Ballantyne,  a 
native  of  Scotland,  who  emigrated  to  Can¬ 
ada  with  his  family  from  Scotland.  He 
died  December  17,  1888.  The  mother  is 
still  living,  residing  in  Poweshiek  county, 
Iowa,  where  the  family  settled  a  number  of 
years  ago. 

Andrew  Ballantyne  came  to  Scott  county, 
Iowa,  in  1865,  and  worked  there  for  two 
years.  He  Lter  owned  and  improved  a  farm 
in  Poweshiek  county.  He  was  married  in 
Michigan  to  Miss  Charlotte  Miller,  a  native 
of  Canada.  Mr.  Ballantyne  came  here  from 
Poweshiek  county.  He  and  his  wife  have  six 
children,  three  sons  and  three  daughters: 
George,  Mary,  Frank,  Byron,  Maggie,  Edna. 


-^sxrtSlfls' — nnsis^- 

ILLIAM  L.  ABBEY  resides  on  sec¬ 
tion  14,  where  he  settled  in  the  spring 
of  1884,  the  first  improvement  having 
been  made  by  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr.  Abbey 
was  born  in  Morgan  county,  Illinois,  a  son  of 
Ebenezer  Abbey,  a  native  of  the  State  of 
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New  York;  but  when  a  young  man  went  to 
Ohio.  He  married  Miss  Mary  E.  Tiffany,  a 
native  of  the  Buckeye  State,  and  afterward 
removed  to  Morgan  county,  Illinois,  thence 
to  Henry  county,  Illinois,  and  to  Adams 
county,  Iowa,  in  1868.  He  passed  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  days  here,  and  his  wife  died 
when  William  L.  was  about  three  months  old. 
Ebenezer  Abbey  was  three  times  married. 
He  was  the  father  of  five  sons  and  a  daughter, 
who  is  deceased. 

Mr.  Abbey  came  to  Iowa  in  the  fall  of 
1865.  He  enlisted  in  the  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-fourth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry, 
and  served  over  three  years;  was  in  the 
trans-Mississippi  Department;  participated 
in  the  seige  of  Mobile  and  the  battles  con- 
nected  therewith.  He  was  married  just  before 
entering  the  army  to  Miss  Annetta  Frink,  a 
native  of  Indiana. 

They  have  five  children,  three  sons  and 
two  daughters.  The  oldest  is  in  Illinois. 
All  the  rest  are  in  Iowa. 


O.  MITCHELL,  farmer  and  lawyer, 
residing  at  Corning,  was  born  in 
®  Van  Buren  county,  Iowa,  April  4, 
1846.  His  parents,  George  and  Sarah  M. 
Mitchell,  were  natives  of  Kentucky,  and 
came  to  Iowa  in  1840,  engaging  in  farming. 
W.  O.,  the  second  of  their  five  children,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  years  enlisted  in  the  war 
for  the  Union,  joining  Company  C,  Thir¬ 
teenth  Iowa  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  served 
three  years,  eight  months  of  which  time  lie 
spent  in  southern  prisons,  including  Ander- 
sonville,  Salisbury  and  Florence, — from  the 
last  named  of  which  he  escaped.  The  hor¬ 
rors  he  suffered,  in  common  with  many  other 
“  boys  in  blue,”  are  too  well  known  to  need 
recital.  Mr.  Mitchell  was  in  the  siege  of 


Vicksburg  and  in  many  other  important 
engagements,  escaping  rebel  bullets,  how¬ 
ever,  without  injury.  After  the  war  he 
graduated  at  Cornell  College  and  immedi¬ 
ately  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of 
Stuart  Brothers,  Chariton,  Iowa;  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  1872.  He  has  ever 
since  been  in  active  practice.  He  has  for 
some  time  been  engaged  also  in  farming  and 
stock-raising.  He  has  an  estate  of  some 
700  acres,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  famous 
Blue-Grass  region.  Probably  no  man  in  the 
country  has  done  more  to  call  attention  to 
the  matchless  resources  of  the  eighteen  coun¬ 
ties  embraced  in  this  tract.  Knowino-  its 

O 

agricultural  and  mineral  resources,  he  en¬ 
listed  with  enthusiasm  in  the  development  of 
an  important  section,  and  has  been  particu¬ 
larly  active  as  a  member  of  the  Blue-Grass 
League,  of  which  he  is  now  president. 

For  his  wife  he  married  the  daughter  of 
A.  H.  Chaffee,  the  architect,  a  resident  of 
Corning,  and  now  has  two  children.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  as  well  as  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  is  a  stal¬ 
wart  Republican.  In  1891  he  was  elected  as 
Representative  to  the  24th  General  Assem¬ 
bly.  Mr.  Mitchell  is  the  first  man  to  be 
elected  by  his  party  to  this  important  office 
in  the  last  fourteen  years.  He  only  ran  seven¬ 
teen  votes  behind  the  Governor,  although  the 
Democrats  and  People’s  party  fused  on  their 
candidate.  No  higher  mark  of  respect  and 
esteem  could  be  given  him  by  the  people  of 
Adams  county  than  in  his  election  in  No¬ 
vember,  1891,  when  such  odds  were  against 
him.  As  a  lawyer  he  is  prominent,  leading 
and  able;  as  a  business  man  he  is  possessed 
of  good  executive  ability,  untiring  and  ener¬ 
getic;  as  a  citizen  he  is  active,  progressive, 
public  spirited  and  liberal,  and  since  coming 
to  the  county  he  has  ever  been  loyal  to  her 
best  material  interests,  advocating  all  meas- 
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ures  that  the  best  elements  therein  strive  to 
maintain.  Of  strict  and  upright  manhood, 
he  constantly  labors  for  her  welfare  and  is 
always  found  in  the  line  of  the  best  citizen¬ 
ship. 

As  a  friend  he  is  true,  honest,  faithful  and 
sacrificing  to  all  who  show  themselves  worthy 
of  his  friendship;  as  a  man  he  is  amiable, 
temperate,  benevolent  and  just,  with  fine 
literary  tastes  and  broad  culture. 


IDEON  FARRIS,  one  of  the  old  settlers 
of  Adams  county  living  on  section  26 
(Mt.  Etna  postofiice),  was  born  in  Clai¬ 
borne  county,  Tennessee,  June  10,1825.  His 
parents  were  Robert  and  Mary  (Gentry) 
Farris,  both  natives  of  Virginia.  The  father 
was  a  farmer  all  his  life.  He  moved  to 
to  Edgar  county,  Illinois,  in  1838,  rented 
land  there,  and  made  a  reasonable  success  of 
his  labors.  He  died  in  Illinois,  in  1850,  at 
over  seventy  years  of  age.  His  wife  died  in 
1854  at  the  age  of  about  seventy  years.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Methodist 
Church. 

These  parents  reared  eight  children  to 
mature  years.  Our  subject  is  the  only  one 
now  living.  He  began  for  himself  at  the  age 
of  twenty-six  years.  He  followed  the  cooper’s 
trade  for  several  years,  with  farming,  and 
later  gave  his  whole  attention  to  agriculture. 
He  farmed  in  Illinois  first,  and  came  to  Iowa 
in  1852,  and  settled  on  the  place  where  he 
now  resides  and  has  been  living  ever  since. 
There  were  seven  families  in  the  county 
when  he  came.  They  had  to  go  to  Savannah 
and  to  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  for  their  goods, 
quite  a  contrast  with  the  present  order  of 
arrangement.  He  now  owns  260  acres  of 
good  land,  all  of  which  is  improved  and 


fenced.  He  bought  a  portion  of  it  from  the 
railroad  and  a  portion  from  the  United  States 
Government.  He  is  nicely  located  on  the 
old  Wintersett  road,  has  a  good  orchard,  and 
grove,  small  fruits,  etc.  His  house  is  16x32 
feet  with  an  L  22  x  16  feet.  He  is  in  a  good 
neighborhood,  near  church  and  school.  He 
has  been  fairly  successful,  having  made 
much  of  opportunities;  coming  here  without 
means,  with  energy,  industry  and  frugality 
he  has  acquired  a  nice  home. 

Mr.  Farris  was  married,  April  3,  1851,  to 
Miss  Eliza  Carns,  daughter  of  David  and 
Mary  Carns,  of  Vermillion  county,  Indiana. 
Their  children  are:  William,  married 
Haney  Cummins,  and  Lena  was  their  only 
child;  the  mother  died  in  1880  at  the  age 
of  nineteen  years;  his  second  marriage  was 
to  Carrie  Stewart,  by  whom  there  are  two 
children:  George  and  Lucy;  Harrison  died 
at  the  age  of  thirty  years;  Frank  married 
Martha  F.  Thomas;  their  two  living  chil¬ 
dren  are  Ella  and  Perry. 

Mrs.  Farris  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church.  Politically  our  subject  is  a  Demo¬ 
crat. 


R.  ARNOLD  who  lives  on  section  18, 
Colony  township;  was  born  in  Kentucky, 
®  May  8,  1851.  His  father  was  C.  B. 
Arnold,  born  in  Kentucky,  July  25,  1828;  he 
died  in  October,  1889.  The  mother’s  name 
before  marriage  was  Mary  Carpenter.  They 
were  the  parents  of  thirteen  children,  of 
whom  Mr.  Arnold  is  the  eldest.  He  lived 
in  Kentucky  until  he  was  eleven  years  of 
age,  when  he  removed  to  Jones  county,  Iowa, 
with  his  parents.  He  came  to  Carroll  county 
in  1872,  and  lived  there  until  his  removal  to 
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Adams  county  in  the  year  1874,  when  he 
settled  near  the  town  of  Nevinville,  but  has 
since  removed  to  his  present  location. 

Mr.  Arnold  has  240  acres  of  land  in  sec¬ 
tion  18,  adapted  to  general  farming  and 
stock-raising.  The  house  is  30x22  feet,  one 
and  a  half  stories  high.  The  barn  is  32  x  34 
feet,  and  there  are  stock  scales,  windmill, 
granaries,  etc.  There  are  about  200  apple 
trees,  and  three  acres  of  artificial  grove.  Mr. 
Arnold  in  politics  is  a  Republican.  He  has 
had  no  political  aspirations,  but  has  served 
on  the  school  board.  He  has  a  fine  herd  of 
cattle,  and  quite  a  number  of  high  grade 
Norman  and  Clydesdale  horses;  also  Poland- 
China  hogs.  He  is  one  of  the  substantial 
men  of  the  county,  and  enjoys  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  people. 

He  was  married  December  13,  1875,  to 
Miss  Alice  Gibson,  of  this  county.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 


«F.  WHIPPLE,  a  farmer  of  section  9, 
Colony  township,  Adams  county,  was 
®  born  in  New  London,  Connecticut, 
April  2,  1856.  He  lived  in  Connecticut  till 
he  was  eleven  years  old,  and  then  came  to 
Adams  county  with  his  parents.  Daniel 
Whipple,  his  father,  was  born  in  Ledyard, 
Connecticut,  October  7,  1817,  and  removed 
to  Adams  county  in  1867.  He  died  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1877.  The  mother  is  still  living. 
They  had  four  sons  and  four  daughters,  and 
two  sons  and  three  daughters  are  living. 
Mr.  Whipple  is  the  seventh  child.  He  was 
married  December  9,  1880,  to  Ellen  Ware, 
born  in  Des  Moines  county,  Iowa,  November 
25,  1859.  They  have  six  children,  three 
sons  and  three  daughters:  Burton,  Jennie, 
Julia,  Everett  D.,  Martha  F.  and  Frederick. 
Mr.  Whipple  owns  100  acres  of  good 


land,  adapted  to  general  farming;  two  acres 
are  in  orchard,  three  acres  in  grove  and  three 
in  small  fruit. 

Politically  he  is  identified  with  the  Re¬ 
publican  party,  and  has  held  several  township 
offices.  He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the 
Congregational  Church. 

iAMES  M.  WILLIAMSON,  who  resides 
on  section  8,  Colony  township  (Nevin¬ 
ville  postoffce),  was  born  in  Scotland 
September  27,  1846.  He  came  to  America 
in  1855,  and  resided  in  Warren  and  Erie 
counties,  Pennsylvania,  fifteen  years;  he  was 
there  when  oil  was  first  struck.  He  removed 
to  Adams  county  in  1870,  and  settled  where 
he  now  resides. 

His  father,  James  M.  Williamson,  an  edu¬ 
cated  Scotchman  who  is  now  seventy-one 
years  old,  lives  with  his  son  James  M. 

The  mother’s  name  was  Margaret  Kitch¬ 
en;  she  also  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1818, 
and  died  July  8,  1888.  There  were  eight 
children,  six  of  whom  are  living.  James  M. 
is  the  oldest  son,  but  has  two  sisters  older 
than  himself,  one  of  whom  resides  in  New 
York,  the  other  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Williamson  was  married  November 
24,  1874,  to  Alice  A.  Ball,  who  was  born  in 
Connecticut,  October  30,  1841,  the  daughter 
of  genuine  Yankees.  The  ceremony  took 
place  in  Colony  township.  Mrs.  Williamson 
was  for  many  years  a  successful  teacher.  Mr. 
Williamson  has  always  been  a  farmer  of  the 
progressive  type,  and  has  some  very  fine 
stock. 

In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat.  He  has  held 
the  offices  of  township  Trustee  and  Treas¬ 
urer  for  several  terms,  and  has  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  position  with  satisfaction  to 
the  people  and  credit  to  himself. 
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He  has  eighty  acres  of  land  which  is  also 
adapted  to  stock-raising.  His  house,  which 
is  pleasantly  situated,  is  22  x  28  feet,  one  and 
a  half  stories, with  an  L  10x14  feet;  the  barn 
is  24  x  80,  and  both  have  stone  foundations. 
There  are  five  acres  of  artificial  grove  of 
evergreen  and  deciduous  trees,  two  acres  of 
orchard,  one  acre  and  a  half  of  vineyard  from 
which  he  sold  four  years  ago  ten  tons  of 
grapes  and  an  abundance  of  small  fruit.  He 
has  a  herd  of  graded  shorthorn  cattle,  some 
high-grade  Clydesdale  horses,  a  flock  of 
seventy-five  sheep  which  are  not  excelled  in 
the  State,  of  the  Cotswold  breed;  the  average 
weight  of  fleece  is  eleven  and  a  quarter 
pounds,  and  one  fleece  weighed  nineteen 
pounds.  He  keeps  quite  a  number  of  bees 
and  has  at  present  forty  hives  of  pure  Ital¬ 
ian  bees.  He  is  now  engaged  in  building  a 
bee  house. 

Mr.  Williamson  is  one  of  the  substantial 
men  of  Adams  county,  an  open,  frank,  out¬ 
spoken  gentleman  who  is  wide  awake  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  county  in  which  he  lives, 
and  is  respected  by  all  who  know  him. 

— — 


?#^|EORGE  W.  GRANT,  who  now  lives  on 
the  line  of  Adams  and  Adair  counties, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of 
Adams  county.  He  was  born  at  York,  Maine, 
October  20,  1837,  was  raised  there  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  common  schools  and  afterward 
taught.  He  left  Maine  and  went  to  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  and  staid  two  years,  when  he 
removed  to  Adams  county,  Iowa,  and  settled 
in  Colony  township,  on  section  4. 

His  father’s  name  was  Benjamin  Grant,  a 
native  of  the  town  of  York,  Maine;  he  died 
when  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  seven 
years  old. 

Mr.  Grant’s  wife  was  Julia  Woodward, 


who  was  born  in  York,  Maine.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  William  and  Lucy  Woodward. 
They  were  married  September  22,  1861. 
They  have  had  born  to  them  eight  children, 
three  of  whom  have  died.  Of  those  living 
there  are  one  girl  and  four  boys.  Their 
names  are  as  follows,  in  the  order  of  their 
birth:  Hattie  M.,  who  is  the  wife  of  G.  W. 
Jennings  now  living  in  Highland  township, 
Union  county,  Iowa;  George  D..  who  married 
Katie  Bartlett,  living  in  Adair  county;  Fred 
H.,  Herbert  L.,  Benjamin  E. 

Mr.  Grant  has  160  acres  of  fine  land 
adapted  to  general  farming  and  stock-raising. 
His  house  is  36  x  20  feet  with  an  L  10  x  18; 
the  orchard  contains  250  trees,  besides  small 
fruits;  there  is  an  artificial  grove  of  five 
acres  and  the  necessary  sheds  and  outhouses. 
He  has  a  number  of  graded  cattle  and  quite 
a  number  of  sheep. 

In  politics  Mr.  Grant  is  Independent,  and 
has  held  all  the  township  offices.  He  and 
his  wife  and  daughter  are  consistent  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Mr.  Grant  at  fifty-four  is  just  in  the  prime 
and  vigor  of  his  manhood;  he  is  an  intelli¬ 
gent  farmer  and  a  man  of  sterling  integrity, 
— one  of  the  hardy  pioneers  who  have  helped 
to  make  Adams  county  what  it  is  to-day. 

RE  DERICK  N.  BALL,  who  lives  on 
section  9,  Colony  township  (Nevinville 
postoffice),  was  born  in  Ledyard,  Con¬ 
necticut,  October  29,  1839;  he  lived  in  Con¬ 
necticut  twenty-nine  years,  and  then  removed 
to  Adams  county,  where  he  now  resides. 

His  father,  Frederick  Ball,  was  born  in 
Ledyard,  Connecticut,  in  the  same  house, 
September  22,  1806.  His  grandfather  was 
born  on  Block  Island,  but  lived  in  Connecti¬ 
cut.  The  mother’s  name  was  Susan  A.  Ball, 
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nee  Appley;  she  was  born  in  Canterbury, 
Windham  CDunty,  Connecticut,  April  30, 
1816,  and  is  still  living,  residing  with  her  son, 
Frederick.  Mr.  Ball  enlisted  December  3, 1861, 
and  served  three  years.  He  took  part  in  the  en¬ 
gagements  at  Laborville  and  Camp  Bisland, 
Louisiana;  Fort  Hudson,  Winchester,  and 
Cedar  Creek,  where  he  was  wounded  by  a 
gunshot.  He  was  in  every  battle  and  skir¬ 
mish  his  regiment  was  in.  He  has  held  the 
offices  of  Trustee  and  Assessor,  and  has 
served  on  the  School  Board  of  his  township. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  as  i§  also  his  wife;  he  is  a  trustee  in 
same.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ball  are  the  parents  of 
four  children,  all  living:  John,  Witton, 
Mary  E.  and  Sherman  H.  His  wife’s  name 
was  Sarah  E.  Bugbee  before  her  marriage,  Feb¬ 
ruary  10, 1875.  Mr.  Ball  has  240  acres  of  land; 
house,  24  x  30  feet;  L,  14  x  16  feet;  barn, 
100  x  20  feet;  crib  and  granary,  32  x  24  feet; 
two  acres  are  in  an  orchard. 

In  politics  he  is  a  .Republican.  He  is 
now  fifty-one  years  old,  and  in  good  health 
of  body  and  mind;  he  is  one  of  the  represen¬ 
tative  men  of  this  neighborhood,  and  is  re¬ 
spected  by  the  community  in  which  he 
resides. 


■RS.  NANCY  E.  JEWETT  was  born 
in  Olney,  Maine,  December  23, 1820. 

-  a  Her  father’s  name  was  Nathan  flum- 
mer,  born  in  northern  Maine.  Her  mother’s 
name  was  Nancy  Plummer  and  she  was  born 
in  Wiscasset,  Maine.  Mrs.  Jewett  was  the 
only  child  of  her  parents. 

She  was  married  to  John  Jewett  December 
29,  1840.  John  Jewett  was  born  in  White- 
field,  Maine,  April  29,  1811,  and  died  April 
13,  1886.  They  bad  five  children  born  to 
them,  two  boys  and  three  girls,  four  of  whom 


are  living:  Clara  A.,  Sarah  A.  who  mar¬ 
ried  T.  M.  Ball,  now  residing  in  Colony 
township;  D.  B.  Jewett  married  Horace  H. 
Whipple,  now  in  Coloralo;  Oliver  P.  Jew¬ 
ett,  married  Emma  Wheeler,  of  Canada,  now 
residing  in  this  township;  Clara  A.  Jewett 
married  Albert  Delany,  now  living  in  Nevin- 
ville.  John  Jewett  was  a  strong  Republican 
in  politics. 

Mrs.  Jewett  ha3  always  been  a  devout 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jewett  removed  from  Maine 
to  Adams  county,  Iowa,  where  they  arrived 
May  10,  1858,  and  settled  at  Nevinville, 
where  they  lived  until  the  death  of  Mr. 
Jewett,  and  where  Mrs.  Jewett  still  resides. 
Mr.  Jewett  owned  in  this  township  previous 
to  his  death,  270  acres  of  land.  Mrs.  Jewett 
retained  thirty  seven  acres  of  the  home  farm, 
the  same  on  which  she  resides.  The  dwelling, 
which  is  a  large  and  handsome  one,  is  situated 
at  the  edge  of  the  town,  surrounded  by  a 
beautiful  grove  of  evergreen  and  deciduous 
trees;  the  grove  embraces  thirteen  acres; 
there  are  five  acres  of  orchard  and  an  abun¬ 
dant  supply  of  small  fruit.  Flowers  and 
flowering  shrubs  are  found  on  every  side; 
the  house  is  furnished  in  a  style  that  indi¬ 
cates  that  it  is  the  home  of  wealth,  culture 
and  refinement.  A  good  barn,  commodious 
cribs,  sheds  and  outhouses  complete  the  sur¬ 
roundings.  Mrs.  Jewett  has  lived  in  Adams 
county  long  enough  to  see  small  trees  grow 
to  large  dimensions,  from  three  to  four  feet 
in  diameter,  to  see  the  wild  deer  and  wilder 
Indian  give  way  before  the  advance  of  civili¬ 
zation,  and  now  at  more  than  seventy  years 
of  age  is  still  quite  hale,  enjoying  the  full 
use  of  body  and  mind.  She  and  her  husband 
were  representative  people  of  this  township, 
and  lent  their  aid  to  every  enterprise  that 
tended  to  better  the  condition  of  their  fellow 
men,  and  have  enjoyed  the  respect  and  con- 
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fidence  of  all  who  knew  them.  All  the  family 

%) 

belong  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Mr.  Jewett  held  several  township  offices 
and  was  Treasurer  for  many  years.  He 
chopped  the  first  log  for  a  cabin  in  Colony 
township. 


PA.  St.  CLAIR,  one  of  the  well-known 
and  enterprising  citizens  of  section  3, 
®  Red  Oak  township,  came  here  in  1854, 
where  he  has  since  resided  and  made  his 
home.  He  is  a  native  of  Jackson  county, 
Ohio,  born  October  25,  1852,  a  son  of  David 
St.  Clair,  who  was  one  of  the  Montgomery 
county’s  first  settlers.  He  was  a  native  of 
Ohio.  The  mother  was  Caroline  M.  (John¬ 
son)  St.  Clair,  now  the  wife  of  Judge  Low, 
of  Montgomery  county.  B.  A.  St.  Clair  was 
one  of  four  children,  of  whom  three  sons  are 
now  living,  and  our  subject  is  the  eldest  of 
the  boys.  He  was  but  two  years  of  age  when 
he  came  to  Montgomery  county,  where  he 
grew  to  manhood,  and  was  but  eight  or  nine 
years  old  when  his  father  died.  He  was 
reared  a  fanner  and  received  his  education  in 
the  public  and  district  schools  of  this  county. 
Mr.  St.  Clair  is  now  located  on  the  old  home¬ 
stead,  which  consists  of  ninety  acres  of  land. 
He  has  a  good  frame  house,  situated  on  a 
natural  building  site,  also  stables,  yards,  feed 
lots  and  other  farm  improvements. 

He  was  twice  married,  first,  in  1875,  to 
Miss  Mary  F.  Weatherly,  of  this  county,  the 
daughter  of  Alfred  and  Emily  (McComb) 
Weatherly.  By  this  union  there  were  five 
children,  three  of  whom  are  living,  viz.: 
Clara  M.,  Mary  S.  and  Ernest  L.  The  two 
deceased  are  Arthur  D.  and  an  infant 
son.  Mrs.  Mary  F.  St.  Clair  died  July  3, 
1887,  and  Mr.  St.  Clair  was  again  married, 
October  27,  1889,  to  Mrs.  Jessie  C.  Wolf,  of 
Buena  Yista  county,  Iowa.  She  had  one 


child  by  a  former  marriage,  Iva  May.  ,  Mr. 
St.  Clair  is  politically  a  Democrat,  and  a 
wheel-horse  of  the  party.  He  is  the  present 
township  Assessor,  and  has  served  on  the 
School  Board  nine  years,  has  served  as  Road 
Supervisor  five  years,  serving  with  credit  to 
himself  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
public.  He  is  president  of  the  Farmers’ 
Alliance,  No.  1981.  Mr.  St.  Clair  is  a  man 
yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  frank  and  cordial  in 
his  manner  and  address,  and  is  one  of  the 
popular  men  of  Red  Oak  township. 

■— < — 

f  HO  MAS  CLELLAN  D  resides  in 
Colony  township,  on  section  4.  He 
was  born  in  Scotland,  March  26,  1820, 
and  emigrated  to  America  in  1851,  settling 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  Genesee  county; 
he  remained  there  four  years  and  then  went 
to  Wisconsin  where  he  lived  from  1855  to 
April,  1867,  when  he  came  to  Iowa;  he  resided 
in  Des  Moines  several  years  and  followed  his 
occupation  of  engineer;  he  came  to  Adams 
county  in  1871  and  settled  where  he  now 
resides. 

His  father’s  name  was  Peter  Clelland,  and 
was  of  an  old  Scotch  family.  His  mother’s 
name  was  Agnes  Cummings.  His  wife’s  name 
before  marriage  was  Mary  Gilmour;  she  was 
born  in  Scotland  in  Inverness,  March  17, 
1827. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clelland  were  married  in 
Genesee  county,  New  York,  September  4, 
1852.  They  have  had  two  children,  one  of 
whom  is  living — Agnes  Clelland,  who  is  now 
the  wife  of  S.  P.  Moore,  who  also  resides  in 
Colony  township,  on  section  4. 

Mr.  Clelland  has  eighty-eight  acres  of  land, 
about  100  trees,  small  fruit,  quite  an  exten¬ 
sive  artificial  grove,  containing  something 
like  200  walnut  trees  which  have  been  grow- 
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ing  more  than  thirty  years.  The  house  is 
18  x  24  feet,  one  and  a  half  stories  high,  and 
the  barn  and  outhouses  are  substantially 
built.  Mr.  Clelland  has  a  herd  of  graded 
short-horns  and  other  stock.  He  has  been 
township  Trustee  several  terms;  in  politics  he 
is  a  Republican.  He  has  beautiful  surround¬ 
ings  and  is  living  in  ease  and  comfort.  He 
is  one  of  the  well-known  and  respected  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  township  and  has  done  his  part  in 
advancing  every  enterprise  that  tended  to  the 
uplifting  of  the  county  in  which  he  has  lived 
and  enjoys  the  respect  of  all  his  neighbors. 

«RS.  HANNAH  PEHN,  of  Red  Oak, 
is  the  widow  of  William  H.  H.  Penn, 
who  was  one  of  Montgomery’s  earliest 
and  best  known  pioneers,  coming  here  in 
1865.  He  was  born  in  Scotland  county, 
Missouri,  a  son  of  Harwood  Penn,  who  was 
a  native  of  Pennsylvania  and  one  of  the  first 
settlers  in  that  part  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
William  H.  H.  Penn  was  reared  in  Missouri, 
and  went  to  Warren  county,  Iowa,  where  he 
married,  in  January,  1865,  Miss  Hannah 
Osborn,  a  lady  of  intelligence  and  a  worthy 
companion  through  life  for  her  husband. 
She  was  born  in  Wells  county,  Indiana,  the 
daughter  of  Larkin  Osborn,  who  also  was 
born  in  that  State,  in  Union  county,  a  son  of 
William  Osborn.  A  brother  named  James 
Osborn,  was  a  Senator.  Mrs.  Penn’s  mother’s 
maiden  name  was  Rachel  Mingle,  and  she 
was  born  at  New  Castle,  Henry  county,  Indi¬ 
ana,  a  daughter  of  John  Mingle,  a  native  of 
Germany,  who  was  five  years  of  age  when  his 
parents  emigrated  to  this  country.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Mary  Ritchie,  who  was  born  in  Buffalo, 
New  York,  of  French  parentage.  Hannah 
Osborn  was  a  young  child  when  her  parents 


moved  with  her  to  Scotland  county,  Missouri, 
where  she  grew  up  and  was  educated.  Intend¬ 
ing  to  go  to  California  they  sold  out, 
but  changed  their  minds  and  remained  here. 
Mrs.  Penn’s  father  now  lives  in  southern 
Missouri,  while  her  mother  at  present  is  with 
her.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Penn  came  to  Red  Oak 
shortly  after  their  marriage,  with  but  very 
little  means,  but  he  was  a  successful  man  and 
accumulated  a  valuable  property,  some  of 
which  consists  of  choice  land  in  hJebraska 
The  home  farm  comprises  160  acres,  and  there 
are  forty  acres  on  section  10  belonging  to  the 
estate.  The  house,  thirty-two  feet  square,  is  a 
good  dwelling,  two  stories  high  and  sur¬ 
rounded  with  the  usual  farm  buildings,  trees, 
groves,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  kept  in  good 
condition;  there  are  also  good  springs  on  the 
place . 

Mrs.  Penn  has  had  eleven  children:  Har¬ 
wood  Major  resides  in  Lancaster  county, 
Nebraska;  Mary  Jane  was  educated  at  Tabor 
and  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  and  is  now  the  wife  of 
Frank  Jefferson,  Lancaster  county,  Nebraska; 
Millard  F.  is  a  graduate  of  Des  Moines  Busi¬ 
ness  College;  Ruel  Taylor  is  married  and  also 
resides  in  Lancaster  county,  Nebraska;  Anna 
Belle  is  a  student  at  Shenandoah  College; 
William  H.  H.,  Jr.,  was  drowned  in  in  1890, 
at  the  age  of  eleven  years;  the  remaining 
tour  are,  Francis  M.,  Lncv  M.,  Alma  Amelia, 
and  John  M. 

Mr.  Penn  die!  in  1882.  Politically  he 
affiliated  with  the  Democratic  party;  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  but  had 
taken  only  two  degrees,  as  a  protracted  illness 
prevented  his  attending  the  lodge.  He  was  a 
kind  husband  aud  father,  was  highly  respected 
by  all  his  neighbors,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
useful  citizens  of  the  community.  His 
mother’s  maiden  name  was  Amelia  Daggs,  a 
daughter  of  Ruel  Daggs,  a  native  of  Vir¬ 
ginia;  his  father  and  relatives  residing  in 
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Missouri  were  owners  of  slaves  until  they 
were  set  free  in  the  late  war. 

— — l-i  — 

Ik  EON  H.  HUMBERT,  importer  and 
Yfi  dealer  in  Percheron  and  Suffolk  horses, 
^5?^  was  horn  in  St.  Pranche,  France,  Can¬ 
ton  De  Mirconst,  Department  Des  Vorges, 
October  30,  1832.  He  is  the  oldest  child  of 
John  and  Mary  (Aubry)  Humbert,  an  ex¬ 
tended  notice  of  whom  will  be  found  on  an¬ 
other  page  of  this  work.  He  was  reared  on 
a  farm  in  his  native  county,  and  in  the  year 
1850,  in  company  with  his  father,  brothers 
and*  sisters,  emigrated  to  America,  sailing 
from  Havre,  May  9,  in  the  ship  Orlando. 
After  a  voyage  of  fifty-eight  days  they  landed 
in  New  Orleans,  and  proceeded  thence  to 
Nauvoo,  Illinois,  and  after  a  residence  there 
of  four  years,  they  came  to  Adams  county; 
they  settled  on  a  tract  of  wild  land,  which 
Leon  Ii.  assisted  his  father  to  improve.  He 
was  united  in  marriage  December  4,  1855,  to 
Mademoiselle  Liegerot,  a  native  of  France, 
who  had  emigrated  with  her  parents  to 
Adams  county  in  1855.  After  his  marriage 
Mr.  Humbert  resided  on  his  father’s  farm 
until  July,  1857,  when  he  moved  to  Sonora, 
Hancock  county,  Illinois.;  he  was  engaged 
in  farming  there  for  a  period  of  eleven  years, 
and  then  returned  to  Adams  county,  pur¬ 
chasing  a  tract  of  160  acres  of  wild,  unim¬ 
proved  land;  he  at  once  set  about  placing 
this  under  cultivation,  and  making  a  home 
for  himself  and  family;  by  close  attention  to 
his  business,  and  wise  management,  he  has 
succeeded  almost  beyond  his  anticipations; 
he  has  now  a  landed  estate  of  500  acres,  with 
many  modern  improvements,  well  stocked 
with  high-grade  cattle,  hogs  and  horses. 

In  1882  Mr.  Humbert  sent  his  son,  Charles 
E.,  to  France  to  purchase  some  pure-bred 


horses;  the  son  was  then  a  lad  of  seventeen 
years;  he  made  the  trip  in  safety,  bought 
three  horses,  in  which  a  large  amount  of 
money  was  invested,  and  returned  home, 
having  made  the  initial  purchase  of  what 
has  since  grown  to  be  a  large  and  profitable 
business.  Mr.  Humbert  has  a  large  herd  of 
full -blood  horses,  his  reputation  as  a  dealer 
having  spread  throughout  the  State;  he  also 
does  a  large  business  in  raising  cattle  and 
hogs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Humbert  are  the  parents  of 
six  children,  three  of  whom  have  died:  Alice 
H.,  aged  four  years,  Isabelle,  aged  two  years, 
and  Leon,  aged  six  months,  all  died  of  croup 
within  a  few  days  of  each  other;  Mattie  is 
the  wife  of  G.  W.  Morris,  of  this  township; 
Charles  E.  resides  in  Cloverdale,  California, 
and  Ernest  L.  is  at  home. 

Mr.  Humbert  is  a  member  of  Lodge  No. 
275,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  his  wife  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Eastern  Star.  Politically  he  affili¬ 
ates  with  the  Democratic  party. 

ILL1AM  A.  WILLIAMSON,  who 
resides  on  section  8,  Colony  town¬ 
ship  (Nevinville  postoffice),  is  an  old 
settler.  He  was  born  in  Scotland,  June  22, 
1852,  and  was  brought  to  America  in  1855; 
he  went  to  Pennsylvania,  to  the  oil  region, 
before  the  oil  business  was  developed,  and 
lived  there  until  1870.  He  came  West  then 
and  located  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  pres¬ 
ent  home. 

His  father  is  James  M.  Williamson,  Sr., 
who  is  still  living  with  one  of  his  sons  in 
Colony  township.  He  was  born  in  Scotland, 
in  1820.  Mr.  Williamson’s  mother  was 
Margaret  Kitchen,  also  a  native  of  Scotland. 
She  was  born  in  1818,  and  died  Jnly  8, 
1888.  The  father  of  our  subject  was  an 
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educated  man  of  strong  literary  tasks  and 
lias  written  a  volume  of  Scotch  poems.  He 
has  always  been  a  farmer.  He  and  his  wife 
had  eight  children,  six  of  whom  are  living. 
William  and  J.  M.  are  twins. 

Mr.  Williamson  was  married  in  February, 
1878,  to  Miss  Agnes  Krisinger,  who  was 
born  in  Austria.  They  have  had  two  chil¬ 
dren,  one  boy  and  one  girl:  George  James 
and  Florence  May.  Mr.  Williamson  has 
eighty  acres  of  well-improved  land,  adapted 
to  general  farming  and  stock-raising.  His 
house  is  1.6  x  28  feet,  beautifully  located  and 
surrounded  by  groves.  He  keeps  good  graded 
stock  and  is  a  progressive  farmer.  He  has 
held  several  township  offices.  In  politics  he 
is  Independent.  He  is  identified  with  the 
intelligent,  enterprising  citizens.  He  is  like 
all  the  Scotch — frank  and  open  in  his  mam 
ner,  hospitable  in  his  home,  and  commands 
the  respect  of  those  with  whom  he  mingles. 

OHN  H.  LANDERS  resides  on  section 
26,  where  he  has  a  farm  of  160  acres, 
comprising  the  northwest  quarter  of  this 
section.  He  has  owned  this  land  since  the 
spring  of  1883,  and  has  been  a  resident  of 
the  county  since  the  fall  of  1882,  at  which 
time  he  settled  in  Corning.  He  was  horn  in 
Adams  county,  Illinois,  in  1840,  but  grew  to 
manhood  in  La  Salle  and  Bureau  counties. 
His  father  was  John  Landers,  who  emigrated 
from  Canada  with  teams,  in  1839,  and  set¬ 
tled  in  Adams  county,  Illinois.  The  follow¬ 
ing  spring  he  removed  to  Knox  county, 
where  the  family  resided  seven  years,  and 
after  other  moves  finally  settled  near  the 
present  city  of  Rochelle,  in  1853.  There  he 
located  on  Government  land,  and  made  a 
home  for  himself  and  family,  and  there  lived 
till  1867,  when  he  removed  to  Montgomery 
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county,  Iowa,  and  now  resides  at  Lamoni, 
Iowa.  He  has  attained  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety-seven  years,  having  been  born  in 
1794.  His  father,  the  paternal  grandfather 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a  resident 
of  the  colony  of  New  York  when  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  war  began.  He  enlisted  in  the 
Continental  army  and  served  seven  years  in 
that  struggle.  After  the  war  he  settled  in 
Canada.  John  Landers  was  a  resident  of 
Canada  when  the  war  of  1812  broke  out,  and 
was  drafted  into  the  British  army;  but  all 
his  sympathies  weie  on  the  side  of  the  Amer¬ 
icans,  his  father  having  fought  for  liberty  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution.  He  therefore 
deserted  the  British  army,  and  served  in  the 
pioneer  corps  in  the  United  States  service,  in 
which  he  received  a  severe  gunshot  wound. 
After  the  war  he  returned  to  Canada  and 
was  arrested  as  a  deserter;  but  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  his  youth  and  the  fact  that  the  war 
was  over,  he  was  spared  the  extreme  penalty 
of  the  law  for  desertion,  and  sentenced  to 
seven  years  in  the  British  service;  but  owing 
to  an  order  for  the  decrease  of  the  Canadian 
army,  his  regiment  was  disbanded  at  St. 
Johns,  New  Brunswiek. 

He  married  in  Nova  Scotia  a  Miss  Griffin, 
by  whom  he  had  two  children,  a  son  and  a 
daughter.  The  former  was  killed  after  he 
had  attained  manhood  bv  falling1  from  the 
mast-head  of  a  vessel  at  sea.  The  latter  is 
now  a  resident  of  Harrison  county,  Iowa, 
the  wife  of  Wm.  Small. 

Mr.  Landers,  Sr.,  was  married  the  second 
time  near  Prescott,  Canada.  This  union  was 
blessed  with  nine  children,  only  three  of 
whom  are  living,  among  them  the  subject  of 
this  notice.  In  order  of  birth  they  are: 
Catherine,  wife  of  Charles  Stedman;  Alex¬ 
ander,  a  resident  of  Washington  county, 
Kansas,  the  subject  of  this  notice  being  the 
youngest  of  the  three  survivers.  All  of  the 
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family  but  two  attained  to  mature  years. 
The  mother  is  still  living,  being  eleven  years 
the  junior  of  her  husband.  Henry,  the 
youngest  son,  served  in  Battery  G,  Second 
Illinois  Artillery,  and  died  after  the  war 
from  disease  contracted  in  the  service.  His 
parents  have  received  a  pension  for  his  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  cause  of  the  Union. 

John  H.  enlisted  in  Company  H,  One 
Hundred  and  Fortieth  Illinois  Volunteer 
Infantry,  and  served  130  days  in  Tennessee, 
Alabama  and  Missouri.  He  returned  to 
Illinois,  where  he  resided  until  spring,  1869, 
when  he  came  to  Montgomery  county  and 
purchased  land  in  Pilot  Grove  township, 
which  he  improved  and  on  which  he  lived 
five  years.  He  purchased  and  improved  a 
farm  of  160  acres  near  Red  Oak.  He  then 
removed  to  Villisca,  where  he  purchased  a 
hotel,  which  he  ran  for  a  time,  when  he  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  livery  and  stock  business.  He 
then  bought  a  farm  in  West  township,  Mont¬ 
gomery  county,  of  160  acres,  which  he  sold. 
He  next  purchased  a  farm  in  the  northern 
part  of  Page  county  and  came  to  Corning  in 
the  fall  of  1880.  Mr.  Landers  is  engaged  in 
general  stock  business,  buying,  breeding  and 
shipping. 

He  was  married  in  Rochelle,  Illinois,  in 
June,  1867,  to  Miss  Margaret  Ann  Swartz, 
a  native  of  Canada.  Her  parents  are  William 
and  Eunice  Swartz.  They  have  nine  children, 
five  sons  and  four  daughters.  They  lost  their 
oldest  at  the  age  of  six  years. 

- - 

J.  BALL,  a  resident  of  section  16, 
Colony  township  (postoffice  Nevin- 
9  ville),  was  born  February  11,  1844,  at 
Ledyard,  Connecticut.  Fred.  Ball,  his  father, 
was  born  at  Ledyard,  Connecticut:  the  moth¬ 
er’s  name  was  Susan  A.  Appley  before  mar¬ 


riage,  and  she  was  born  at  Canterbury,  Con¬ 
necticut;  she  is  now  seventy-six  years  old, 
and  is  living  with  Fred.  Ball,  of  Colony 
township. 

H.  J.  Ball  was  the  fourth  child  of  his  par¬ 
ents.  He  removed  to  Adams  county  from 
Connecticut  in  April,  1869,  and  settled 
where  he  now  resides.  He  was  married  No¬ 
vember  25,  1879,  to  Miss  R.  M.  Rowland, 
and  they  have  three  children,  two  girls  and 
one  boy:  Alice  W.,  Jesse  S.  and  Florence  L. 

In  politics  Mr.  Ball  is  a  Republican;  he 
is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  During  the  late  war  he  enlisted  in 
Company  D,  Twenty-sixth  Connecticut  Vol¬ 
unteer  Infantry,  and  was  at  the  siege  of  Port 
Hudson;  he  took  sick  and  was  discharged  by 
reason  of  disability.  He  has  100  acres  of 
fine  land,  adapted  to  general  farming  and 
stock-raising.  His  house,  granary,  stables 
and  sheds  are  substantially  built;  he  has  an 
orchard  of  100  trees  and  a  fine  artificial 
grove.  He  has  been  very  successful  in  his 
farming  operations,  and  is  numbered  among 
the  most  reliable  and  prosperous  agricult¬ 
urists  of  the  community. 

— — 

ART1N  REILY,  a  farmer  and  stock- 
raiser,  section  15,  Mercer  township, 
Adams  county,  since  the  spring  of 
1868,  was  born  in  Germany  in  1830,  a  son 
of  Eve  (Klink)  Reily.  The  father  was  killed 
by  an  accident  before  Martin  was  born,  and 
the  mother  was  subsequently  married  to 
Michael  Gates.  The  son  was  taken  in  charge 
by  his  grandfather  Klink,  who  in  turn  died 
in  a  few  years,  and  the  boy  was  then  taken 
care  of  by  an  uncle  until  he  was  of  age.  He 
was  married  in  1853,  to  Miss  Eve  Fairbank, 
a  native  of  Wittenbnrg,  Germany,  and  a 
daughter  of  Michael  and  Catharina  (Kabler) 
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Fairbank.  In  1853  they  emigrated  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  coming  on  the  sailing  vessel  Antwerp, 
and  landing  at  New  York  after  a  voyage  of 
eight  weeks.  He  resided  in  Columbiana  coun¬ 
ty,  Ohio,  until  he  came  to  Adams  county  in 
the  year  mentioned,  and  purchased  160  acres 
of  wild  land,  and  he  has  since  made  it  a  fine 
farm,  one  of  the  best  in  the  township.  He 
also  has  eighty  acres  of  improved  land  on 
section  22,  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 
Mr.  Reily  is  a  Democrat  in  his  geueral  poli¬ 
tics,  and  he  and  his  wife  are  church  mem¬ 
bers.  They  are  the  parents  of  seven  chil¬ 
dren,  as  follows:  John  and  Martin,  residing 
in  the  same  township;  William  H. ;  Melissa, 
now  the  wife  of  James  Waller,  of  Prescott 
township;  and  Frank,  Charles  and  Lewis. 


tEINHOLDT  T.  SCHOLZ,  a  merchant 
of  Corning,  was  born  in  Breslau,  Ger¬ 
many,  1854,  and  in  early  youth  came  to 
America.  After  a  brief  season  in  the  public 
schools  here  he  began  his  life  as  a  clerk  in 
Racine,  Wisconsin,  and  the  greater  proportion 
of  life  has  been  spent  behind  counters  as  a 
salesman,  and  there  are  none  better.  He 
opened  business  in  Chicago  and  suffered  loss 
from  the  great  fire  of  1871.  In  1879  he 
came  to  Corning  and  became  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Scholz  Bros.,  which  was  dissolved 
in  1883.  His  present  business  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1890,  and  its  remarkable  growth 
attests  his  popularity  as  a  business  man,  and 
his  untiring  industry.  In  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  and  in  society  he  is  a  power.  Re¬ 
ligion,  including  temperance,  or  rather  total 
abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors,  enlists 
his  enthusiasm.  As  president  of  the  Blue 
Ribbon  League  he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  leaders  in  the  State.  Under 
his  management  the  organizations  in  Adams 


county  have  multiplied  and  grown  in  strength 
until  the  county  has  become  known  as  a  re¬ 
liable  temperance  county.  He  is  also  a  Royal 
Arch  Mason. 

He  was  married  in  Racine,  Wisconsin,  to 
Miss  Catherine  M.  Hogley.  They  have  two 
children:  Clinton  R.  and  Nellie  M.  Mrs. 
Scholz  died  December  9,  1889,  after  a  long 
and  painful  illness.  She  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Methodist  Church  for  many  years. 

— ■""-"i-s*  — 

fW.  BURKETT,  one  of  the  aged, 
prominent  citizens  of  Washington 
®  township,  section  25  (Mt.  Etna  post- 
office),  was  born  in  Butler  county,  Ohio,  Jan¬ 
uary  10,  1813,  a  son  of  George  and  Char¬ 
lotte  (Freehart)  Burkett,  the  father  a  native 
of  Virginia  and  the  mother  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Her  ancestors  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  Mayflower  through  the  name  of  Craig. 
The  father  was  a  farmer  and  stock-raiser. 
He  came  from  Virginia  to  Maryland,  thence 
to  Pennsylvania,  thence  to  Ohio,  and  thence 
to  Jackson  county,  Indiana,  where  he  died 
about  1844  at  more  than  eighty  years  of  age. 

The  mother  died  in  1836  about  forty  years 
of  age.  She  was  a  devout  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  These  parents 
had  eight  children,  our  subject  being  the 
only  one  now  living  so  far  as  known.  He 
began  business  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years; 
he  worked  at  the  carpenter’s  trade,  did  team¬ 
ing  and  farmed.  Farming  and  carpentering 
have  been  his  chief  occupation,  and  he  has 
given  some  attention  to  fruit-growing.  He 
came  to  his  farm  in  1889.  Before  that  he 
had  lived  at  Quincy.  He  came  to  this  State 
in  1848  and  settled  in  Polk  county,  where 
he  was  one  of  the  pioneers.  He  enlisted  in 
1846  in  Company  A,  Second  Regiment  of 
Missouri  Mounted  Volunteers.  At  this  time 
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lie  lived  in  Buchanan  county,  Missouri,  and 
served  about  fourteen  months.  He  took  part 
in  one  battle,  the  regiment  being  stationed 
in  New  Mexico.  He  had  good  health  while 
in  the  army  and  was  discharged  about  Sep¬ 
tember  14,  1847. 

He  is  now  nicely  located  near  the  Quincy 
&  Carl  Railroad;  has  a  large  orchard  of  ten 
acres,  and  raises  small  fruit.  He  lives  two 
and  one-half  miles  southeast  of  Mt.  Etna, 
and  has  a  nice  home. 

Mr.  Burkett  was  married  in  1832  to  Miss 
Nancy  Wheeler,  of  Hamilton  county,  Indi¬ 
ana.  Two  children  have  been  born  to  them: 
John  J.,  who  is  married  to  Catherine  Whet¬ 
stone;  they  have  nine  children:  he  is  a 
broom -maker  and  farmer  of  this  county. 
Willliam  H.,  a  farmer  and  carpenter  of  War¬ 
ren  county,  Iowa,  is  married  to  Jane  Mc- 
Clintic;  they  have  eight  children.  Mrs. 
Burkett  died  in  1837.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  Christian  Church.  Mr.  Burkett  is  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  Order.  In  politics 
he  is  an  Independent. 

OSIAH  P.  LATIMER,  one  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  farmers  of  section  14,  Lincoln 
township,  Adams  county  (Carbon  post- 
office),  was  born  in  Jefferson  county,  Ohio, 
November  7,  1831.  His  parents  were  James 
and  Catherine  Latimer,  both  natives  of  Ohio. 
The  father  was  a  farmer  by  occupation.  He 
moved  from  Jefferson  to  Harrison  county, 
Ohio,  in  1832,  and  settled  on  a  farm.  He 
lived  there  until  1855  when  he  came  to 
Washington  county,  Iowa,  and  settled  on  land 
a  large  portion  of  which  he  improved.  From 
there  he  moved  to  Whiteside  county,  Illinois, 
in  1869,  and  lived  there  until  his  death 
June  3,  1870,  at  the  age  of  sixty -six  years, 
one  month  and  twenty-one  days.  He  was  a 


member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  an 
elder  in  the  same.  His  wife  died  in  1885, 
aged  eighty-three  years.  She  also  was  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Our  subject  is  the  second  in  a  family  of 
five  boys  and  two  girls;  he  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  Ohio  and  began  for 
himself  at  about  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  at 
which  time  he  went  to  learn  the  harness 
maker’s  trade;  he  worked  at  that  trade  for 
three  years,  then  farmed  until  the  war  opened. 
During  the  war  he  worked  on  Government 
contracts  in  the  harness  business  in  Pitts¬ 
burg  and  Allegheny  City.  This  he  contin¬ 
ued  until  1864,  when  he  came  to  Iowa  and 
worked  in  the  shop  at  Burlington  for  two 
years;  then  he  went  to  Whiteside  county, 
Illinois,  and  settled  on  a  farm.  He  followed 
this  occupation  for  seven  years  before  coming 
to  Iowa.  He  came  to  Adams  county  in 
1875  and  settled  on  the  farm  where  he  now 
resides.  It  was  wild  land  then,  and  he  first 
owned  eighty  acres,  to  which  he  has  since 
added  another  eighty  acres.  He  now  has  a 
beautiful  farm  of  Adams  county’s  rich  soil. 
His  farm  is  well  adapted  both  to  stock  and 
grain;  the  land  is  well  improved  and  divied 
off  into  fields  of  convenient  size.  He 
has  a  nice  grove  of  maple  and  willow  trees 
and  an  orchard.  His  house  is  18  x  26,  one 
and  a  half  stories,  and  an  L  16  x  22  feet,  also 
one  and  half  stories  high.  He  has  a  new  and 
convenient  barn  and  sheds  for  the  shelter  of 
stock. 

Mr.  Latimer  was  married  December  31, 
1868,  to  Miss  Mary  Wycoff,  daughter  of 
Abram  Wycoff  of  Des  Moines  county,  Iowa. 

The  home  of  our  subject  and  wife  has  been 
cheered  in  the  birth  of  four  children,  viz.: 
William  F.,  Nicholas  P.,  Stewart  E.  and 
Lydia  Pearl.  The  parents  are  members  of 
the  United  Brethren  Church. 

In  politics  our  subject  is  Republican.  He 
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is  an  honored  citizen  and  worthy  of  the 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held. 

— — - 

§DAM  KRAUT,  one  of  the  old  and  re¬ 
spected  German  farmers  of  Washington 
township,  Adams  county  (Mt.  Etna 
postoffice),  was  born  in  Kurhessen,  Germany, 
October  4,  1826.  His  parents  were  Henry 
and  Cathriua  (Simon)  Krauts,  both  natives 
of  Germany.  The  father  came  to  this  country 
in  1851,  and  settled  in  Germantown,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  He  came  to  Iowa  in  the  early  fif¬ 
ties,  and  settled  on  a  farm  of  160  acres  in 
Cass  county,  where  he  died  in  1858.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Reform  German  Church. 
His  wife  died  in  Germany  at  the  age  of  fifty - 
eight  years.  He  died  about  the  same  age. 
They  were  the  parents  of  three  children;  our 
subject  is  the  oldest  of  the  family.  John,  a 
brother,  lives  in  Iowa  City,  Johnson  county. 
Mr.  Kraut  has  been  a  farmer  all  his  life.  He 
came  to  America  when  he  was  twenty-eight 
years  of  age  and  settled  in  Johnson  county, 
Iowa.  He  owned  a  farm  there  of  forty  acres, 
which  he  sold  in  the  fifties  and  then  bought 
a  farm  near  the  place  on  which  he  now  re¬ 
sides.  Mrs.  Coleman  owns  that  farm  now. 
He  bought  his  present  farm  in  1880;  there 
are  eighty  acres  in  the  farm;  it  is  nicely 
located  near  the  section  road  in  the  midst  of 
an  excellent  and  fertile  country.  He  raises 
corn,  oats  and  potatoes,  and  in  fact  almost 
anything  that  can  be  grown  in  the  county. 
He  is  one  of  the  good  and  substantial  Ger¬ 
man  farmers  who  understand  agriculture. 

Mr.  Kraut  was  married  in  Philadelphia  in 
1859,  and  had  four  children  by  this  union: 
Anna,  wife  of  Thomas  Smith,  living  in  Da¬ 
kota;  Edgar,  Simon  and  John,  all  farming  in 
Cass  county. 


The  mother  died  in  1857.  Her  age  was 
thirty-two  years. 

Our  subject  married  his  present  wife,  Miss 
Mary  Couchet,  in  1870.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kraut  are  members  of  the  Evangelical 
Church.  In  politics  he  was  formerly  a 
Greenbacker.  He  is  an  industrious  and  well- 
to-do  citizen. 


fH ARLES  H.  BRYANT,  physician  and 
surgeon,  Corning,  Iowa,  was  born  April 
24,  1857,  at  Sycamore,  Illinois,  and  is 
the  eldest  of  four  children,  three  sons  and 
one  daughter,  born  to  Dr.  William  W.  and 
Cordelia  E.  (Sheldon)  Bryant.  The  parents 
were  natives  of  Massachusetts,  of  Puritan 
stock,  but  moved  to  Sycamore,  Illinois,  in 
1856,  where  they  have  since  remained.  Our 
subject  belongs  to  a  family  of  physicians;  his 
grandfather  was  also  a  physician  and  he  has 
a  cousin  and  an  uncle  who  are  practicing 
medicine  in  Iowa. 

The  Doctor’s  elementary  education  was 
received  in  the  graded  schools  of  Sycamore, 
and  at  an  early  age  he  began  the  study  of 
medicine  under  his  father,  so  that  at  the  age 
of  nineteen  he  was  prepared  to  enter  the 
Chicago  Medical  College,  where  he  was  grad¬ 
uated  in  the  spring  of  1879.  The  following 
six  years  he  spent  in  practice  with  his  father 
at  Sycamore,  and  in  May,  1885,  he  moved  to 
Corning,  Iowa;  the  Doctor  is  a  member  of 
the  Knights  of  Pythias  of  Corning,  having 
filled  all  the  chairs  of  King  Arthur  Lodge, 
No.  173;  in  political  matters  is  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  principles  of  the  Democratic 
party. 

He  was  married  at  Sycamore,  Illinois, 
March  27,  1878,  to  Miss  Lottie  V.  Harring¬ 
ton,  a  daughter  of  George  Harsha;  her 
mother  died  when  she  was  but  an  infant  and 
she  was  legally  adopted  by  her  grandfather 
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Harrington,  taking  his  name.  This  union 
was  blessed  by  one  child,  a  girl,  Claire,  who 
only  lived  to  be  a  comfort  to  them  for  three 
years  when  she  passed  away.  Hr.  Bryant, 
while  yet  a  young  man,  has  endeared  himself 
to  the  people  of  Adams  county,  and  no  one 
enjoys  a  more  lucrative  practice  than  he. 


PL.  JONES,  a  prominent  business  man 
of  Carbon,  was  the  second  child  born 
®  in  Quincy,  then  the  county  seat  of 
Adams  county,  Iowa,  his  birth  having  oc¬ 
curred  June  22,  1855.  His  father,  John  W. 
Jones,  a  pioneer  of  this  county,  located  here 
in  1854,  and  is  still  a  resident  of  Adams 
county. 

John  W.  Jones  was  born  in  Hampshire 
county,  Virginia,  February  9,  1822,  son  of 
Jepnthah  Jones,  born  in  Virginia,  son  of  John 
Jones  who  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812. 
The  Joneses  originally  came  from  Wales  and 
were  among  the  first  settlers  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  The  mother  of  John  W.  was 
Martha  Poland,  a  native  of  Hampshire  county, 
Virginia,  and  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Poland 
of  New  Jersey. 

In  1858  the  Jones  family  took  boat  at 
Wheeling,  Virginia,  for  Burlington,  Iowa; 
thence  by  stage  to  Mount  Pleasant,  where 
the  father  and  brother  of  John  W.  had  come 
the  fall  before.  In  March,  1854,  John  W., 
in  company  with  L.  V.  Ritchie,  came  to 
Adams  county,  and  the  former  subsequently 
went  to  Council  Bluffs  and  entered  land  for 
Mr.  Ritchie  and  himself.  Jephthah  Jones  and 
his  wife  came  to  this  county  in  1858.  The 
father  died  here  in  1865  and  the  mother,  in 
1888,  the  latter  at  the  age  of  eighty-six 
years.  They  had  reared  a  family  of  nine 
children,  6even  of  whom  are  living  at  this 
writing. 


John  W.  Jones  was  married  in  Marion 
county,  Virginia,  May  18,  1843,  to  Jane 
Jonst,  daughter  of  Peter  Jonst  and  Margaret 
his  wife.  She  died  in  Virginia,  in  1851,  of 
cholera.  February  7,  1854,  he  wedded  Mary 
Wolf,  a  6ister  of  Judge  Barnett’s  wife,  and 
by  her  had  two  children:  B.  L.,  the  subject 
of  our  sketch,  and  Salona,  who  is  deceased. 
His  second  wife  died  in  March,  1859.  In 
May,  1862,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
his  present  wife,  Clara,  daughter  of  William 
Lockwood,  a  pioneer  of  Adams  county.  This 
union  is  blessed  with  five  children,  namely: 
Clara,  Lillian,  Frank  Eathel,  Bessie  and 
John  Cleveland.  John  W.  Jones  has  filled 
many  local  offices  of  trust;  was  county  As¬ 
sessor  in  1858,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
served  as  J  ustice  of  the  Peace. 

B.  L.  Jones  received  his  education  in  the 
common  schools  of  Polk  and  Adams  coun¬ 
ties,  completing  his  studies  at  the  Baptist 
University  at  Des  Moines.  He  then  began 
teaching,  in  which  profession  he  was  engaged 
for  some  time.  In  1878  he  turned  his  at¬ 
tention  to  agricultural  pursuits  in  Lincoln 
township,  and  in  1883  came  to  Carbon  and 
engaged  in  his  present  business. 

He  was  married,  in  1876,  to  Ella  J.  Hall, 
who  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  and  reared  in 
Iowa,  daughter  of  William  and  Mary  Hall. 
They  have  two  children:  Willie  P.  and  B.  L., 
Jr.  Their  second  born,  Ruby  May,  died  at 
the  age  of  two  years. 

Politically  Mr.  Jones  is  a  Democrat  and  is 
identified  with  the  best  elements  of  his  party; 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Democratic  Central 
Committee.  During  President  Cleveland’s 
administration  he  was  postmaster  of  Carbon. 
He  is  a  notary  public  and  does  all  kinds  of 
legal  business;  he  has  been  active  in  educa¬ 
tional  matters,  and  is  now  serving  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  school  board.  In  short,  every  good 
cause  calculated  to  promote  the  best  interests 
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of  the  town  and  county  receives  from  him  a 
hearty  support. 

OHN  L.  NEILL,  a  farmer  of  Douglas 
township,  Adams  county,  first  arrived 
here  in  1856,  when  a  boy,  and  is,  there¬ 
fore,  one  of  the  best  known  citizens.  He  was 
born  in  Des  Moines  county,  this  State,  near 
Burlington,  in  1843,  when  Iowa  was  a  Terri¬ 
tory.  His  father,  John  Neill,  deceased,  was 
born  in  county  Down,  north  Ireland,  March 
12,  1812,  and  came  to  America  when  a  young 
man,  and  becoming  one  of  the  first  settlers  at 
Burlington,  when  there  were  but  three  log 
cabins  in  the  place.  He  opened  a  farm  near 
there,  and  later  engaged  in  the  grain  trade, 
shipping  the  first  car-load  from  that  place; 
also  dealt  in  live-stock,  etc.  He  married 
Mrs.  Lucinda  Boyd,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Ladd;  she  was  born  in  Indiana,  a  daughter 
of  Christopher  Ladd,  who  built  one  among 
the  first  log  houses  in  Burlington.  He  and 
his  sons  owned  a  large  portion  ot  the  town 
site.  He  moved  to  Adams  county  in  1855, 
settling  upon  320  acres  which  he  had  pur¬ 
chased  near  town  from  Jude  Lowe.  In  the 
spring  of  1856  he  bought  220  acres  more, — 
all  wild  land.  He  and  his  two  eldest  sons, 
Henry  and  John  L.  (our  subject),  with  three 
hired  men,  broke  ninety  acres  the  first 
season,  during  which  time  they  lived  in  a 
board  shanty  which  they  had  built,  and  where 
Mr.  John  L.  Neill  was  cook,  and  had  charge 
of  the  “Hotel  de  Neill”  In  the  fall  they 
built  a  log  house  sixteen  feet  square,  on  sec¬ 
tion  23,  and  there  the  family  of  parents  and 
seven  children,  and  hired  men  and  hired  girl, 
all  lived,  and  sometimes  strangers,  arriving 
cold  and  hungry,  were  also  welcomed  to  the 
best  the  house  afforded.  Mr.  Neill,  the  father, 


opened  here  a  large  farm,  bought  stock,  which 
he  drove  to  Eddyville  and  Ottumwa,  140 
miles  distant.  It  required  three  or  four 
weeks  to  drive  the  hogs  to  that  point;  cattle 
were  driven  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  a  day. 
They  hauled  their  dressed  hogs  to  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  when  the  market  was  better  for 
dressed  meat.  Engaging  in  the  mercantile 
trade  on  the  old  farm,  Mr.  Neill  sold  goods 
to  the  best  settlers.  Later  he  started  a  store 
at  Red  Oak,  where  Henry  and  John  L.  had 
charge,  hauling  their  goods  from  Council 
Bluffs,  St.  Joseph,  Des  Moines  and  Ottumwa. 
Some  time  afterward  the  father  and  John  L. 
engaged  in  trade  at  Hawleyville,  Page  county, 
and  still  later  did  an  extensive  business  at 
Villisca.  The  father  was  a  good  business 
man  and  financier.  He  was  a  self-made  man, 
politically  a  Democrat,  and  was  a  valuable 
man  to  this  county  in  early  days.  He  died  at 
Villisca,  in  1875;  his  wife  had  in  December, 
1869.  They  had  four  sons  and  three  daugh¬ 
ters,  namely:  Henry,  now  in  the  livery  and 
money-lending  business  at  Santa  Ana,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  John  L.,  our  subject;  Samuel,  of 
Douglas  township,  Adams  county;  Julius,  of 
Kansas;  Emma,  wife  of  James  Preston,  of 
Rock  county,  Minnesota;  Ida,  wife  of  Samuel 
Leach,  of  Springfield,  Nebraska;  and  Ella, 
who  died  in  1861,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years. 

Mr.  John  L.  Neill,  whose  name  introduces 
this  sketch,  was  a  lad  of  thirteen  years  when 
he  came  to  Adams  county,  where  he  was 
brought  up  on  a  farm,  and  still  follows  that 
noble  calling,  farming,  now  owning  662  acres 
of  land, — all  in  one  body  and  mostly  bottom 
land;  eighty  acres  are  in  Page  county.  His 
pasture  is  in  blue-grass  and  clover.  His  resi¬ 
dence  is  a  good  one,  of  modem  style,  26x36 
feet  and  two  stories  high,  with  porch.  The 
barn  is  44  x  72  feet,  and  there  are  the  other 
outbuildings  necessary  for  good  farm  manage¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Neill  keeps  fifty  horses,  from 
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thoroughbred  Clyde  and  Norman  down,  150 
head  of  cattle  of  good  grade,  etc. 

In  1868  he  crossed  the  plains  and  moun¬ 
tains  with  team  to  the  Pacific  coast,  leaving 
the  Missouri  river  April  16,  and  arriving  at 
Portland,  Oregon,  September  18.  He  went 
to  San  Francisco  by  water,  and  thence  by  the 
Nicaragua  route  to  New  York.  In  1881  he 
went  with  his  family  on  a  visit  to  Santa  Ana, 
California,  where  he  bought  and  sold  some 
real  estate,  with  profit.  Thus  he  has  spent 
two  winters  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Neill  is  a  Democrat  in  his  political 
views,  is  a  successful  business  man  and  a  use¬ 
ful  and  popular  citizen. 

He  was  married  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years,  to  Miss  Eliza  Hollis,  a  lady  of  intel¬ 
ligence  and  of  a  good  family,  born  in  Indi¬ 
ana,  a  daughter  of  Ed  Hollis,  who  was  a 
well-known  early  settler  of  Page  county. 
Her  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth 
Murphy.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neill  have  six  chil¬ 
dren,  namely:  John  Edward,  who  married 
Ada  Hollingsworth,  has  one  son,  Ralph 
E. ;  Anna  Stella,  Cora  May,.  Grace  Blanch, 
Belle  and  Willie. 

«1LLIAM  H.  ELLEN  WOOD,  one  of 
the  prominent  farmers  of  Washing¬ 
ton  township,  section  29,  Eureka 
postoffice,  was  born  in  Henry  county,  Illinois, 
May  20,  1840.  His  parents  were  Morris  and 
Susannah  (White)  Ellenwood,  both  natives  of 
Ohio.  The  father  was  a  farmer;  was  hack- 
driver  and  mail  carrier  after  coming  to  Illi¬ 
nois,  owing  to  theloss  of  an  arm.  He  came 
to  Illinois  from  Washington  county,  Ohio, 
about  the  year  1838,  and  settled  on  a  farm  in 
Henry  county.  He  died  in  Henry  county, 
Illinois.  His  wife  is  still  living  with  general 
health  fairly  good.  She  is  still  an  honored 
resident  of  Henry  county,  Illinois,  is  well 


known  and  highly  respected  as  an  old  settler. 
Her  father,  Rev.  William  White,  was  a  min¬ 
ister  of  good  standing  in  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church. 

Our  subject  began  assisting  in  the  support 
of  the  family  at  about  the  age  of  fourteen 
years.  Agriculture  has  been  his  business  all 
his  life.  He  fanned  in  Henry  county,  Illi¬ 
nois,  until  1870,  when  he  moved  to  Adams 
county,  locating  on  the  farm  where  he  now  re¬ 
sides;  it  was  then  raw  prairie.  He  bought  120 
acres  of  ridge  land.  His  house,  16  x  26  feet, 
one  and  a  half  stories  high,  is  located  on  the 
road  leading  from  Carbon  to  Mount  Etna. 
He  has  a  nice  location,  commanding 
a  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
He  has  an  orchard  of  three  acres  and  raises 
small  fruit  as  well.  The  farm  is  adapted  well 
for  a  6tock  farm,  being  well  watered. 

Mr.  Ellenwood  was  married  in  1863,  to 
Virginia  Cole,  daughter  of  Asa  and  Rebecca 
Cole,  of  Washington  county,  Ohio,  now  of 
Henry  county,  Illinois.  The  father  was  a 
very  thorough  farmer,  well  and  favorably 
known  as  an  honest  and  upright  citizen. 
He  is  still  living,  an  honored  resident  of 
Henry  county,  Illinois.  His  wife  died  April 
17,  1891,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years. 

Mrs.  Ellenwood  is  the  oldest  in  a  family  of 
eleven  children,  nine  of  whom  are  still  living. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellenwood  are  the  parents  of 
sixteen  children,  three  of  whom  died  in  in¬ 
fancy.  The  others  are,  Edward  J.,  married 
to  Emma  Anderson;  Ard,  deceased  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three  years;  he  went  West  and 
took  possession  of  a  claim  in  Banner  county, 
Nebraska;  he  made  a  visit  home  and  on  his 
return  to  his  claim  he  took  sick  and  died  J une 
21,  1889;  Elmer,  married  to  Ida  Powell; 
Majesta,  wife  of  John  Powell;  Maud,  wife 
of  A.  B.  Schofield;  Lucy  R.,  wife  of  Rod- 
man  Hathaway;  Virginia,  William  S.,  Ben¬ 
nett  G.,  Olive  L.,  Martha  B.,  Leonard  and 
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Lillie  B.  Both  parents  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

In  politics  our  subject  is  a  Republican;  he 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Farmers’s  Alliance. 
He  is  a  highly  esteemed  and  valued  citizen. 

fOSEPH  CARL,  one  of  the  prominent 
citizens  and  farmers  of  Lincoln  town¬ 
ship,  section  36,  Carbon  postoftice,  was 
born  in  Adams  county,  Ohio,  August  9, 1844- 
Id  is  parents  were  Andrew  and  Raney  (Wal¬ 
lace)  Carl,  both  natives  of  Ohio.  The  father 
was  a  miller  by  trade;  he  ran  a  mill  in 
Adams  county  for  many  years,  and  followed 
that  calling  from  the  early  age  of  eighteen 
years.  He  took  part  in  the  late  war  as  priv¬ 
ate  in  Company  G,  Thirty-seventh  Regiment 
of  Iowa  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  was  over 
age  and  enlisted  for  garrison  duty  and  de¬ 
tached  service.  He  served  for  more  than 
one  year.  He  was  never  wounded  nor  taken 
prisoner,  but  was  discharged  for  disability; 
he  came  home  and  died  in  about  a  year,  in 
1865,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four  years.  He  was 
a  deacon  in  the  Baptist  Church  for  many 
years,  and  was  well  known  and  universally 
respected.  He  lived  in  Des  Moines  county 


since  1851,  and  died  there.  His  wife  is  still 
living  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-six 
years. 

These  parents  had  six  children,  five  of 
whom  are  yet  living;  our  subject  is  third  in 
the  family.  Ho  began  life  for  himself 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  Farming 
was  his  business.  He  came  to  Adams  coun¬ 
ty,  March  7,  from  Dakota,  having  lived 
there  for  nine  years.  He  owned  a  farm 
there,  and  bought  land  on  which  he  now  re¬ 
sides  of  T.  B.  Kenyon;  there  are  175  acres, 
fifteen  of  which  are  in  timber;  160  acres  are 
improved  and  in  good  condition.  He  raises 
corn,  hay  and  oats,  has  an  orchard  and  a  nice 
vineyard,  and  raises  small  fruit  as  well.  His 
house  is  pleasantly  located  and  commands  a 
view  of  most  beautiful  and  fertile  country. 
He  raises  stock  of  all  kinds,  and  is  numbered 
among  the  progressive,  worthy  and  well-to-do 
citizens  of  the  township. 

Mr.  Carl  has  held  township  offices,  but  has 
little  taste  for  official  position.  In  his  public 
life  he  has  given  a  reasonable  degree  of  satis¬ 
faction.  He  is  progressive  in  his  views  and 
favorable  to  the  enterprises  which  promote 
the  best  welfare  of  the  community.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F. ;  in  politics  a 
Republican  and  a  worthy  and  well  esteemed 
citizen. 


